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ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
POLITICS AND THE LATIN TRANS- 
LATION OF WILLIAM 
OF MOERBEKE. II. 





THE following remarks are in continuation of those con- 
tained in vol. fi. p. xli sqq. My object in them has 
especially been to study the characteristics of the two 
families into which the MSS. of the Politics fall and the 
errors to which they are miost liable, and also to throw 
light on the methods of translation adopted in the vets 
versio, in the hope that these inquiries may help us to 
discover the true reading in the many cases in which the 
MSS. of the two families offer different readings. 


It has long been observed (see vol. ii. p. vif) that the Omissions 
MSS. of the first family (II') are prone to omit both sen- a 
tences and words. These omissions occur less often in 
some Books than in others. They are less numerous in 
the Sixth (old Fourth), the Seventh (old Fifth), and the 
Eighth (old Sixth) than in the ether Books. Very few 
omissions occur between 1326b ahd 1330 (inclusive of 
these columns), none in 1332 b and 1333 a, 13344, 1338 a, 
and 1340a. 

Sentences are omitted in II! owing to a similarity of 
ending fn 1253 b 25, 1275a 28, 1287 b 38, 1337a 29, b 25, 
and 1299a 8, owing to a similarity of the beginning in 
1324 b 28 and 1311 b 37, and for no clear reason in 1275 a 
11 and 1331 a 21. 

Single words are still more often omitted in IT', and 
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especially small words, as I have pointed out in Class. Rev. 
7. 305 (1893). Out of 184 omissions in II! 117 are omis- 
sions of words of one syllable. ‘If I do not err, xai is 
omitted in II’ twenty-four times in the course of the Poli- 
tics, pévy eight and 8é nine times, ris and its parts six times, 
etvac five times, &y five times, and éx thrice. M* P! omit the 
article thirty-five times, and re eight times, and very possibly 
I did the like, though of this we cannot be sure, for the Vetus 
Interpres seldom renders re, and, writing in Latin, of course 
seldom renders the article’ (Class. Rev. ibid.). IT! are par- 
ticularly prone to omit 4, xal, and the article, where these 
small words are repeated near together. Seeasto 7 1268a 
6, 1282a 17, 1324 b 30, 1298 b 32, and 1305a 32 (it is in 

; these passages only that 7 is omitted in IT'); as to xal 
1253a 1, 25, 1255a 5, 1259b 31, 1260b 17, 12638 23, 
1264a 16, 1317b 6; as to the article 1265a 12, 1266b 3, 
1268a 17, 1269 a 38, 1272 b 28,1279 a 34,1282 a 40, 1285a 
6, 1325 a 8, 1331 b 5, 8, 13324 22, 1316 a 36. 

Nor is it only sentences and words that II’ are apt to 
omit. These MSS. often omit syllables, mostly the first 
or last syllables of words—the first in 1262a 30, 1273 a 10, 
1283a 11 (here, however, the dy- of amodryta is omitted 
because wacay precedes), 1285 b 36, 1342b 32, and 1298 a 
31; the last in 1268 b 16, 1276 b 20, 1278 b 40, 1283 b 20, 
1287 b 19, 1335b 35, and 1315a 15. In 1336b 20 and 
1300b 28 the first two syllables are omitted in II’. In 
1335 b 4 and 1317 a 36 a syllable or more than a syllable 
is omitted from the middle of the word. The first letter 
of a word is clearly omitted in II’ in 1324b 30 and 1315 b 
18, and probably in 1265b 19, 1297b 7, and 13204 29 ; 
the last letter often disappears, especially when it is a v or 
s (see 1255 a 39, 1265 b 21, 1267 b 40, 1337 b 41, 1297417, 
1300a 32, 1308 b 25, and 1309a 31). On the other hand, 
two or three words are repeated in II’ in 1333 b 38 and 
1297 a 24. 


Omissions, © Many omissions occur in IT? also, and some of them are 
etc. nH’. omissions of a sentence or of more sentences than one. 
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Such omissions occur in 1334a 37, 1337b 16-20, 34-35, 
1298 a 6, 1301 a 30-31, 1307b 32-34, but they are easily 
explained, for they are caused by a similarity of ending. 
In 1292b 32, if II? are wrong in omitting the sentence 
omitted, they have not this excuse. In 1336b 18 the 
words omitted by IT? are probably rightly omitted. Omis- 
sions of two words occur in 1285b 16 (at wdrpiot), 1326 b 
32 (rév Spov), and 1335 a 37 (det xpyoOa): at least it seems 
likely that II? are wrong in omitting these words. Omis- 
sions of a single word occur in 1259a 37 (pépn), 1276.a 33 
(Z6vos), 1288 b 16 (épyov), 27 (a&yabdv), 1306 a 6 (ei6ts), and 
perhaps in 1304 b 6, where airia: may have dropped out after 
ai. Omissions of small words, and especially of xal and 
the article, are frequent in IT?, though not nearly as frequent 
as in II’, Omissions of a syllable occur in IT? in 1294 b 26 
(a8nAos for 8:ddnAos), 1314 b 7 (d6fe for dferev), and 1320a 
38 (cvvabpol(wy II, d0pol(wy II*). It is not often that IT? 
can clearly be shown to omit a letter. 

We note in IT* a certain tendency to substitute o for w 
(e.g. in 1269 a 23, 1274 b 13, 1286a 37, 1294b 38, 1302 b 
6, and 1317.4 39), and these MSS. substitute ov for w in 
1273a 9 and 1314a 18, and w for ov in 1g01a 38 and 
1307 a 38. 

In five passages II? have the aorist infinitive, while IT! 
(or at any rate M®* P!, for the reading of I is uncertain) have 
the present infinitive. These passages are 1260b 36, 
1267 a 35, 1284a 5, 1332 b 1, and 1317a 36. 


Some errors in the MSS. go back to an early date ; thus Errors of 
the errors of g:Afria for g@iAfra in IT! (1271 a 27, 12724 2, igs ee 
b 34), of Otordy, Ovela: for Overy, Ovola: in IT! (1285 b Io, crater 
16), and of Aci for ’Aet in IT (1296 b 7) no doubt originated wise a 
in days when uncials were in use. 

Errors shared by all the MSS. and the Vetus Interpres 
must also have originated early. Under this head fall— 

1274b 47, erioxepw for éxionnyw 

1275 b 39, «al for xd» 

1276b 9, A¢youser for Acyouew (or has dy been omitted ?) 


Confusions 
of letters. 
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1278 a 34, avréy for dora» (airéw TT, but doréy Vat. Pal. and 
Codex Hamilton) 

1280b 4, dunowow for ddiuncovrw 

1287 4, Bacidelas for wodirelas (Julian seems to have read 
Bavweias: see critical note) 

1324 b 37, deond{ow for Seoroardy 

13278 21, wodepious for roAcuous 

32, Umdpxow for imdpxovra 
1337 1, xaddée for xaxés 
1296a 9, woAcrea» for moltray 


13008 2, § } pscbds for § pscbot 
1306 a 30, odor for cipor 
1317 b 41, éwt for és. 


Errors which we find in all extant MSS., though they 
were probably not present in the Greek text used by the 
Vetus Interpres, will also be of early date. Under this 
head fall— 

1260 b 41, lodrns for els 6 ris 

1266b 2, 8} or 8 for & #8 

1278 b 20, sepi for mapa 

12838 7, brepexew for trepeyes. 


The mistakes which have given rise to these erroneous 
readings are mistakes easily made, and they frequently 
recur in the MSS. of the Politics. We often note a con- 
fusion of ¢€ and » (as in 1274b 7), of « and e (as in 1260b 
41), of w and ov (as in 1280b 4), of wapd and zepl (as in 
1278 b 202), of wdXts, woAlrns, and woAtrela (as in 1296 a 9), of 
modkéuous and moAepulovs (as in 1327a 21). For the inter- 
change of «ay and xai reference may be made to 1282b 8 
and 1290 a I, for that of o and o in 1276b 9g to 1271 a 40 
and to Vat. Pal. in 1275b 10, and for that of xaAGs and 
xax@s to 12944 7, while the change of doréy into atrép, of 
Lizoy into Dayoy, and of ére into éwf needs no explanation. 
The substitution of trdpxov for tadpxovra is probably due 
to the omission of a r over the last syllable of tadpyxov. 
That of decnxd(oy for 8eamocrdy appears to point to a con- 
fusion of or and ¢; The erroneous readings in the four 


? This error may probably be due to the misreading of a contraction. 
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remaining passages (1287a 4, 1300a 2, 1266b 2, 12834 7) 
are easily explainable. 

Among other confusions of letters which are of frequent 
occurrence in the Politics may be mentioned those of a 
with a: (1290b 19, 1309b 37, 1318 a 3, 1322b 37), of a 
with o. (1268a 11, 1274b 14, 1285a 24, b5, 1339a 1, 
12944 37, 1313b 39), of ay with oy (1274a 4, 1280a 209, 
1338a 31), of os with ovs (1292b 36, 1309b 14) and 
perhaps with wy (1272 a 29, b 16, 1302b 30), of a with ev, 
which occurs in 1288a 15 not only in IT?, but also in 
Vat. Pal., and of 7 with « and o with and ov, which are 
too common to need illustration. 


The variations of reading hitherto noticed have been due Errors in 
to errors of transcription, but many variations of reading in parities 
the MSS. are evidently due not to this cause, but to the from the 
occasional use in the MSS. copied by the scribes, or perhaps rode 
in the archetype, of ambiguous contractions or contractions contrac- 
easily misread or misinterpreted. Just as in the first the like. 
of the four handwritings of the papyrus of the ’Aé@nvalwy 
TloAcrefa o written above the line stands indiscriminately for 
-0t -ov -oy -os and -ovs (see Sandys, ‘AO. IIoA. p. xxxvi), So 
in the MSS. from which the existing MSS. of the Politics 
were copied the terminations of words, and especially of 
common words like the cases of avrés and obros, were 
probably often represented by ambiguous contractions. 

In 1337 a 28, where the true reading is airéy, M* has dv 
with r added over it, and it is very likely that the Vetus 
Interpres found the same contraction in the Greek text 
used by him and took it to represent airéy, for his render- 
ing is i~sorum. The next word in the same line is 
variously given by P* II1° as atroé, by M* as airé, and by I P! 
as avré, the fact probably being that the writers of all these 
MSS. had before them an ambiguous contraction (perhaps 
av with r over it). So in 1312b g P*® have ad with r over 
it, and the other MSS. make more or less successful 
attempts to interpret this contraction, [ P' having atrijs 
rightly, M® atrjjs, P* Ald. atrod, and so forth. The same 
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thing holds of otros. In 1297a 1 M®* has rov with + over it, 
I P! rovrw, and the rest rightly rovrovs, the ambiguous con- 
traction reproduced in M° being interpreted with varying 
success by the rest. 

In 1283 b 9 M® has bamap’ with x added over p’, P! tadpyet, 
the rest rightly trdpxn : in 1307 b 12 M® has yxe:porovnoay 
with r over a and P! ye:poromjoavras, the true reading being | 
X€tporopnoorra: in 1335 a 27 M® has aAy with @ over n, which 
Vet. Int. perhaps interprets, though wrongly, by his render- 
ing multum: in 1303 b 33 M* has a symbol for the termina- 
tion of the word which Vet. Int. renders Estiaeis: in 1309 b 
28 P® has zon with o over 7 and M* pr. P? zoijon, the true 
reading being zowjoe. It is probably owing to the use of 
an ambiguous contraction for rdvras that many MSS. have 
advv in 1286 a 25,and we may explain in a similar way the 
frequent interchange in the MSS. of adds aoAlrns and 
woAttela (see for instance Susemihl’s apparatus criticus in 
1326b 5, 13044 17, and 1318a 9), and the false reading 
éxawodpev in place of éxatvotow which we find in II' in 
1289 a 1 (cp. 1267 a 25, where M® has ém6vyod in place of 
émcOvupodow, the reading of P!, and émcOupjoovoty, the reading 
of I'll? and 1258b 4, where IT? have émopwdyeda and Il? 
éxoplo6n). The divergence of the MSS. in 1282a 27, 
where P*® etc. have péysorov, M* péyoror, P?* péporat, 
and [ péytora, may also be thus explained. For other 
possible instances of the same thing see the passages 
referred to in vol. ii. p. 1, note 2. 

That errors may have arisen from this cause at a very 
early date is clear from the fact that the papyrus of the 
’"AOnvalwy ToAtrela is full of contractions, though, according 
to Mr. Kenyon (Palaeography of Greek Papyri, p. 92), it is 
‘highly probable’ that it was ‘written not very far from 
the year 90’. If the writers of the MSS. of the Politics 
which have come down to us, or the writers of the MSS. 
they copied, have had to any large extent to expand con- 
tractions of the kind described above, skill will have been 
needed by them in the discharge of their function no less 
than fidelity. We must bear this in mind in reference to 
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the question of the comparative claims of the two families 
of MSS. There can be little doubt that they both descend 
from an archetype in which ambiguous contractions were 
occasionally, and perhaps frequently, used, and the question 
evidently arises, which set of copyists, those of the first or 
those of the second family, was the more successful in 
expanding these ambiguous contractions. This is a question 
which it is not easy to answer positively, but the presump- 
tion is in favour of the more careful copyists, and, if we 
may judge by a comparison of omissions, the copyists to 
whom we owe the MSS. of the second family did their 
work more carefully than those to whom we owe the MSS, 
of the first. It would be rash, however, to dogmatize as to 
the superiority of either of the two families of MSS. in 
passages which are likely to have been affected by this 
source of error. 


So far we have been concerned with variations of reading Variations 


of a more or less minute kind. In not a few cases, however, 


the readings offered by II' diverge widely from those oe 
offered by II?. The following list comprises most of the 


more marked and less easily explicable of these diver- 
gences :— | 


Book I. Tr! Tr? 
12548 15, dp d¢ 
12558 24, ddes (I P? Mb TOL!) = dua 
32, €& apxns wayTaxou 
b 26, rovrey T&Y TosoUTeP 
1256b 1, xopiforras sopi{orras 
1258 b 27, réraproy rpirop 
Book II. | 
1260 b 28, ris (I?) i 
1261 b 2, rotro 8¢ pietra: rd dy» = dv rovros Od pupeicba rd ep 
pépes rors ftoous eixew pépes rovs tous eixaw (or 
7d 8 (763° T) ds dpoiovs —olixeiv) dpoiovs (or dpoiws) 
elvac é& dpyine rois €£ dpyis 


1264 b 31, 8e yap 
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ae 
12652 4, els (T'?) 
35, ew 
1266 a 37, dvayxaioy added after elvas 
1267 b 26, «dune 
1268b 5, diane 
1269 b 24, rotovros éoriy 
1271 b 28, xpares 
12724 35, && rwoy 
12738 41, ravrny otx oldy re Be- 
Baiws dpwrroxpareic bas 
Thy srodtrelay 


Book III. 


r281a17, def (I?) 
28, avwovdaia 
1282 a 32, petdvor 
b 5, Soploa 
1285 a 12, yap 
1286.a 25, mdvras I' P* 
1287 a 31, pbeipe or dkapbeipes 


Book IV (VII). 
132628 21, pepe 
25, ov py adAd 
1328 a 14, vopifovcr 
b 15, 4 (Fr?) 
1329 & 20, pépos 
b 13, 8¢ 
1330 b 14, raurny 
21, Oolxetov 
1332 b 40, row rovovrop 
1335D 4, wadeias 
28, dei (I ?) 
39, ral 
1336 b 20, Geréov (Bernréov M8) 


Book V (VIII). 


1337 2 36, dd 
b 22, elpnra (I?) 


IT? 
wpos 
XpHow 
dyeyeaioy Omitted 
xéope woANvredes 
xploews 
davepés dors rowovros éP 
Averios 
éx réy 


raurny ovy oldy r elvas Be- 


Baiws dpeorroxparixyy moXt- 
relay 


x 

Sixaa 
peydhoov 
dnradoras 

yoiw (ob» P*) 
ndyu 
daorpepes 


sept 
€ExOn 
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coe Ii? 
1339 b 21, yap you 
1340b 7, 8 vip 
1341 b 1, tapos cop Svxas 


1342 b 32, Sudvoay 


BOOK VI (IV). 
1289a 5, # rou 
8, yap or ydp 37 be 


1292217, 6 Sjpos otros 


6 rovovros Sinpos 


1293 4 21, of el pey 

24, modAey @dwv 

b 24, anodvobeicas dpre pybeioas 
1294 a 36, 4 by 
1298 b 13, rpdémoy Siopropdy 
1300 b 30, sapdrrs rayri 
BOOK VII (V). 

1301 b 26, wayraxou I’ P* ndyray 
1308 b 17, otrm pubpifew oUres dyey 
1310 b 17, al rupamides réy ruparvidey 


1315.a 38, ddaipecw (I?) 


Book VIII (V1). 


1317 b 17, rotovrey 
13198 7, rots maAdaois 


rrapalpeow OF sapaivecw 


Tovrey 
Tots woAAots 


13204 4, pnd i) 
b 9, hv rapavrivey P', rhyra- = ra. rapayrivoy 
pavriver followed by a 
lacuna Ms, rj» rapar- 
: rivey apyny T? 
1321 a 5, padtora ndAdiora 


Of the above sixty-two divergences twelve are due to Tendency 
a source of error which—and this has not, I think, been rag 
hitherto pointed out—especially affects the first family of cially ofn', 
MSS. I refer to the tendency of these MSS. to introduce \°<Pes' * 
a word into the text which they repeat from a neighbouring words from 


line, often the preceding or following line, the word thus eae 
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repeated sometimes extruding another word from the text 
and sometimes not doing so. Thus in I?— 


in 1255 2 24 dya is displaced by ddws probably repeated from 21; 

iN 1255 @ 32 savraxod is displaced by ¢€ dpyjs repeated from 
3° 8q-5 

in 1265 a 35 xpyow is displaced by éw probably repeated from 
eEas ; 

in 1266 a 37 dvaycaioy is added after ela, being repeated from 
dvayxaloyv in the preceding line ; 

in 12722 35 éx ray is displaced by é& ruwev repeated from the 
preceding line ; 

in 1326 a 21 poptwy is displaced by pepav probably repeated 
from pépos in the preceding line ; 

in 1328 a 14 tmoAdauBdvover is displaced by vopi{oves repeated 
from voui{ovew in the following line ; 

in 1329 a 20 yevos is displaced by peépos perhaps repeated from 23; 

in 1289 a 5 rov is displaced by 4 repeated from the preceding 
line ; 

in 1298 b 13 S8copsopdy is displaced by rpérov repeated from the 
preceding line ; 

in 13204 4 4 Sdtyapxeioba is displaced by pnd ddcyapyeiobas 
repeated from pnd’ ddcyapyixdy in 2. 


In 1268b 5 II? appear to fall into a similar error, 3fxns 
being displaced in these MSS. by xploews repeated from 
the preceding line. 

Occasionally all the MSS., and not those of the first or 
second family only, may be reasonably suspected of this 
error. Thus in 7 (5). 7. 1306b 39, where all the MSS. 
except I have d7Aopr dé cai (I omits xat) rotro éx ris Tupralov 
nowoews THS KaAovpeyns Evvopias, the words xat rotro are 
probably repeated by mistake from the preceding, line. So 
again it is possible that in 2. 5. 1263 a 13, where almost all 
the MSS. have AcpSavortas, and in 2. 6. 1265 b 2, where all 
have rept rds wdAets, they have suffered in a similar way, Aap- 
Bavovras being repeated from AapzBdvover in the following line 

and zept ras aéAets from epi ras wéAets in the preceding line. 
' The same thing may have happened to all the MSS. in 2. 7. 
1267 a 8, where émcOvpotey may have taken the place of ad:xotery 
through repetition from ém@vplav, 6 (see explanatory note 
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on 1267 a 5), in 2. 8. 1268b 1, where yewpyjoe may have 
displaced some other word owing to the presence of yewp- 
yoovras in the preceding line, and in 4(7). 9. 1329a 14, 
where sroAirelay may be a repetition of woA:relay in 1329 a 
12 and may have pushed out some other and more appro- 
priate word (see explanatory note on 1329 a 13). 

I M* are sometimes affected by this cause of error when 
Pt escapes. Thus in 2. 6.1265 b 11 &AAas repeated from 
&dAwy in the preceding line has displaced wAelorats in T M$, 
in 4 (7). 4. 1326a 3 BéArwy from the preceding line has 
displaced xdéAAtoy in M* and probably I (Vet. Int. me/ius), 
and in 4(7). 11. 1330b 25 tpdéxoy from the preceding line 
has displaced xpévov in T M®. 

The MSS. of the second family are not free from this 
kind of error, though they have suffered much less from it 
than those of the first. We have already seen that in 
1268 b 5 xploews repeated from the preceding line probably 
takes the place of 3fxns in IT?. So again in 2. 4. 1262 b 393 
Il* prefix els to rovs &\Aovs oAlras because els rots &AAovs 
moXiras occurs in the preceding line, and in 6 (4). 14.1298b 
35 P®§ add 7rd wAjOos after def worety because dei roreiy 7d 
#An00s occurs in the following line. 


Twelve, then, of the sixty-two variations of reading which other 
have been enumerated may be thus accounted for. Five Sus 0. 
others (1255b 26, 1330b 14, 1332b 40, 1292a 17, 1317 b ations of 
17) are due to an interchange of oéros and rowiros, four erin er 
(1264 b 31, 1329 b 13, 1340b 7, 1289 a 8) to an interchange are due. 
of 3é and ydp (the contractions being somewhat similar), 
and the eleven following to an interchange of not very 
dissimilar words— 


1256b 1, xopéQovra: and wopi{ovras 
1282b 5, dopica and 8nrAaoa 
1285a 12) _, d veg 
1339 b =} a aici a 
1287 a 31, Scapbeipe and dicaorpépa 
1341 Db 1, tapos and capBixa 
1293 2 24, woA\G@y and dAdo 
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1293 b 24, dwodcbeioas and dor: pnbeioas 

1300 b 30, srapdéere and wapri 

1319a 1, rois wadawis and rois soAois 

1321 a 5, padtera and xdAXora, 
In two other passages (1271 b 28 and 1308b 17) a gloss 
has probably displaced the true reading in II’, and in three 
(1335 b 4, 1336b 20, and 1342 b 32) one or more syllables 
have been omitted in Il’, The variations of reading in 
1267 b 26 and 1269 b 21 are probably due to the tendency 
of IF to omit words. In 1286a 25 the substitution of 
nadavv for wdvras, and in 1301 b 26 that of adyrwy for zay- 
raxyov, may well be due to ambiguous contractions. In 
1258b 27 the substitution of réraprov for rplrov, though 
wrong, is natural enough, rpfroy having occurred in 25. In 
1330b 21 the substitution in II? of olxelwy for lBlwy is 
explained in the critical note on the passage. In 1282a 
32 the interchange of pe(édywy and peydAev resembles 
that of wAeovs and woAAods in 1290b 2, that of BéArioroy 
and BéArioy in 1333 b 7, and that of davepwrarn and ¢avepw- 
répa in 1293b 32. As to 1261b 2 and 1273 a 41 some- 
thing has already been said in vol. ii. pp. 234 sq. and lv. 
The following variations of reading remain, sixteen in 
number :— 


m 112 

12648 16, &» de 
1260 b 28, ris (1?) 4 
1265a 4, els (T?) spos 
r281a17),. 
fasKi zat dei (T'?) xe? 
1281 a 28, owovdaia dixaca 
13264 25, ov pny GAAd GAG py 
1328b “6 4 by 
1294 a 36 
1335 b 39, cal i 
1337 2 36, dd mepl 

b 22, efpyras (T?) €AEx On 
1293 2 21, § of el pev 
1310b 17, ai rupavvides réy ruparvidey 


1315 a 38, adalpeow (T ?) sapaipecw OF sapaiveowy 
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r TF? 
1320b 9, ray rapavrivey P!, rip = ra raparrivey 
tapavriver followed by 
a lacuna Ms, rip ra- 
pavrivoy doxny T? 


In seven of these passages (1260 b 28, 1265 a 4, 12814 19, 
1335 b 28, 1281 a 28, 1335 b 39, 1337 b 22) words not them- 
selves similar, but of similar meaning are interchanged, and 
in an eighth (1315a 38) the interchange of ddalpeow and 
wapalpeciy May well be the result of accident. The diver- 
gences in the remaining eight (12544 15, 1326a 25, 1328 b 
15, 1294a 36, 1337a 36, 1293a 21, 1310b 17, 1320b 9) 
are less easily explained. 


A certain number of variations of reading are probably Variations 
due, as has been said already in vol. ii. p. lili, to grammarian paca 
revisers of the text. Thus, while both families use the rianrevisers 
nominative pdvapyos (1292a 11, 15 and 1313b 39), not iain 
povepyxys, TI? use the oblique cases of udvapxos, IT? almost 
always those of povdpyns?. So again M* P! and possibly T 
have éyomouricyn in. 1255b 26, while I have éyozoucy, 
and in 1256a 6 M'P! and possibly [ have xepxidoron- 
rixy, While II? have xepxidomouny. In 1289b 32, again, 

M*P! and possibly [ have domAoy, {1* &yvondoy. These 
differences of reading seem to be due to intentional 
correction, but others which are at first sight of a similar 
nature are probably due to accidental causes. Thus II 
inherit the form g:Afria and II? the form ¢u:d3fria, the rival 
forms originating at the outset no doubt in the resemblance 
of Aand A. It is probably also owing to accident that in 
1280a 29 II? have eloevéyxayra and M*P! (we cannot be 
certain as to I) elceveyxoyra, in 1283 b 14 I]? dd€atey and 
M' P! ddferay, in 1285 a 24 and b 5 II? warpras and éxotcral 
te xal mdrpiat and M* P! adrpioe and éxovorol re xal rdrpror, 
in 1292 b g II? efzapev and M® P! efzroper, in 1302 b 4 Il? dd 
puxpdrnra and M® P! dia opixpdryta, in 1307 a 31 I? édvvapro 

1 In 1312 a 29, however, P? has rots povdpyos with II, while Tr M® 

have rois povdpxas. See also Additions and Corrections. 
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and M® P! yavvayro, and in 1311 b 14 II? viet and M* P! via. 
It is easy to confuse av and op», at and ot, a and o, € and ». 
If in 1338 b 23 M* P! L* Ald. have Anorpixa and I? (except 
L* Ald.) Anorixa, we remember that r and rp are easily con- 
fused, and that in 1336 b 30 II? have Oearév and IT’ Oedrpwv. 


When! In cases in which the two families of MSS. offer different 
and der. Feadings I am still of opinion, as I have been from the first, 
ent ay that the MSS. of the second family deserve our confidence 
ceabebly * more often than those of the first. The comparative merits 
to pe ag of the readings offered by the two families vary from Book 
more often to Book, and in no Book does the first family stand the 
than I’. comparison as well as in the Second, yet even there it 
seems to me that the second family has the advantage. 
My reasons for so thinking have been given in an article 
which appeared in the Classical Review in July, 1893 (7. 
304 8qq.). 

Even where the readings of the first family receive the 
support of the Vatican Palimpsest, they are not always to 
be adopted. This will be evident on a reference to 12874 
32, b 41, and 1288 a 13. 

It has been pointed out in vol. ii. p. lix that not much 
weight attaches to readings supported by M® P! against the 
consent of I'II?, or to those supported by I M* against the 
consent of P!II?. On the other hand (and this has not as 
yet, I think, been pointed out) readings supported by I P# 
against the consent of M*IT® are very often correct. This 
will be found to be the case in the following passages :— 


1261 a 14, dtedciy T P', deAGeiy the rest; 

12708 13, auras T P', adriy the rest ; 

1276 b 33, wherer P’ add a sentence missing in the other MSS., 

except that in two it is added by correctors ; 
1282 a 32, dpyovow I P!, dpyoow M8, dyovow I’; 
- 3285 b 22, &ptopevos TP’, &popévow the rest ; 
33, mAcdvav I P', wdclovos the rest; 

.1327b 34, om. «al FP’, not so the rest; 

13344 37, 1 P' add a sentence missing in the rest ; 

1335 b 11, éAevbépwr T P', edevOepioy the rest ; 
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 3340b 14, fore I’, dove P!, Eyes the rest 5 
1341815, xow®T P', xowove the rest ; 
1289 a 17, éxdorows T P', éxdorns the rest; 
1290a 1, 6) 1 P, dei the rest, except correctors in P* ‘; 
1294b 29, ro I P’, ray the rest; . 
1295 b 34, 6édw I P!, Gédoy the rest; 
13144 25, pew ovy I P’, pev the rest; 
1316b_ 1, wodv FP’, woAdol the rest; 
1320a 8, hepopevor I P* (lege pepdpevor), epdyrey the rest ; 
b 3, dprepévovs TP}, dfuepevous the rest. 


For passages in which the accentuation is corrected in I P! 
see critical note on 1293a 28. It has already been remarked 
(vol. ii. p. xliii, note 3) that Demetrius Chalcondylas, the 
scribe of P!, was a learned scholar and that many of the 
good readings peculiar to P! are probably emendations of 
his, and the question might be asked whether the good 
readings which P! shares with I were not suggested to 
Demetrius by a study of the vetus versio. How far it is 
likely that Demetrius would study the vetus versto, ] am 
unable to say, but I doubt whether he owes these readings 
to it, for it is evident from passages like 1280 b 6, where 
the true reading is d:acxomofcw and P! has dcaxornoitou, 
while I M* have d:axovotow, that P! has a good independent 
tradition of its own. In 12974 1 and (if Sus. is right, for 
in Sus.*"** the erroneous reading is ascribed to I M®) in 
1261 b 27 [ P! agree in a false reading which P? is not likely 
to have borrowed from the vetus versio. 

In some passages of the Politics the true reading is The true 
preserved by one MS. only and in not a few by two or pee 
three: thus it is preserved by I in 1260 b 41, 1266b 2, served by 
1283 a 7 etc., by [ M® in 1299 a1, by I P* L* in 12994 2, by pap aalay 
Tr Ald. corr.’ P? in 1332. 33, by P* ® Vat. Pal. in 1278 b go, MSS. only. 
by P® and a correction in P? in 1304b 28, by P* Ald. in 
1286 b 33. We sometimes owe the true reading to quite 
inferior MSS. (e.g. in 1275b 39, 1284b 40, 1295a 28, 

1296 b 31, 1308 b 15, 1317 a 12, 1318 b 17, 1320a 16). 
Not a few good readings are due to the Latin translation Emenda- 


of Aretinus (Lionardo Bruni of Arezzo, who was born in {°% 


Lacunae. 


Displace- 
ment of 
passages. 
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1369 and died in 1444). They are probably conjectural 
emendations of his, Among them the following may be 
mentioned :— | 

1264 19, dropevoves (I I tsropévovas) ; 

13374 14, masdeverOas (IT I wodsreverOat) 5 

1339 20, drvp (I I ofve) ; 

1296a 9, woNsréy (I IL wodrresésy) ; 

1299 a 14 (with ‘ut videtur, corr,’ P',’ says Sus.', and corr.’ P! 
means Demetrius Chalcondylas), wodrrefas (" I 
qoXsreiat) ; 

: b 36, avras al (atra} ai I1*, ai atral 11") ; 
. 1300b 4, ré re (the rest rd d¢ or rére d¢ or rd ré de) 5 

1311 a 10, rd rd (the rest ra rd or ré); 

1317 b 41, és (FO xi). 


That the Fifth (old Eighth) and the Eighth (old Sixth) 
Books are incomplete, we have seen already (vol. ii. p. xxix). 
It is probable that something is wanting at the end of the 
Seventh (old Fifth) Book also. The question, however, to 
what extent ordinary lacunae occur in the text of the 
Politics is one of a different kind. That a small lacuna 
exists in the best MSS. in 1285a 19 has already been 
noticed (vol. ii. p. Ixvi). A somewhat larger one appears to 
occur in I'll in 4 (7). 15. 1334b 4 after the word dperdy 
(see explanatory note on 1334a 41). It seems likely that 
several omissions occur in the passage 1300a 23-b 5. 
Words appear to have fallen out of the text in 1301 a 6, 
1307 a 31, and 1320b 35 also. 

In two instances the transposition of passages has seemed 
to me to be called for: I have suggested the transposition 
of 7 (5). 3.1303 b 3, craord(ovor—7, dvres to after cracrd(over 
in 7 (5). I. 1301a 39, and of 7 (5). 10. 1312a 17, pdAtora 
d3e—20, émOéces to after weOdovra in 7 (5). 10. 1312 a 6. 


Occasional Traces of the handiwork of an editor piecing together 


traces of an 


editor’s 


disquisitions originally unconnected appear to be especially 


handiwork. visible in the Sixth (old Fourth) Book (see explanatory 


notes on 1289b 27 and 1290b 21-24). Prof. W. Christ 
remarks in the preface to his edition of the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle (p. xviii), ‘Philosophus iis quae chartae iam 
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mandaverat haud contentus nova subinde in margine 
adiecit, quae qui post auctoris mortem eius libros divulgarunt 
parum circumspecte primariae orationi intexuisse videntur’, 
We may perhaps account in this way for the state in which 
we find the Third and Fourth Chapters of the Sixth (old 
Fourth) Book (see vol. i. Appendix A and explanatory 
note on 1289 b 27). | 


A few remarks may be added to what has already been Remarks 
said with regard to the translation of the Vetus Interpres ea 
in vol. ii. p. xlisqq. A further study of this translation has versio. 
confirmed my impression (see vol. ii. p. lxiv) that he often 
misread his Greek text; thus for example in 1285b 7 he 
renders toplaa: emerunt, probably misreading it as zplac8a, 
in 1286 a 35 he renders dpyto@jvas tmpets ferrt, misreading it 
apparently as dpunOjvat, in 1330a 11 he appears to misread 
wadkwy as waow, in 1341 b 31 réwous as rpdénovs, in 1291 a II 
Kopwas aS xovows, in 1319a 24 Ovpavdciy as Onpevey. It 
would be easy to add many other instances. 

It should be pointed out that the Vetus Interpres often 
uses two different Latin words to render the same Greek 
word when it is repeated close together; thus in 1338b 28 
he renders t@ pdvoy pi) mpds doxotyras doxety co solum quod 
ad cos qui non studuerant conabantur, in 1295b 30 his 
equivalent for éai@upotor.r is destderant and in 31 concupiscunt, 
in 1295 b 32 pyr émPovrcverOa pyr émiBovdevery is rendered 
neque insidias patiuntur neque fraudes moltuntur: see also 
his renderings in 1303 b 14, 15 (&edoracty), 13044 19, 20, 25 
(evBoxtpijoat), 1321a 21, 22 (xadtordvac), and several other 
passages. This is not always so: thus in 1299b 13 he 
translates dpxds and dpxHy occurring in the same line princz- 
patus and principatum. On the other hand, he often uses 
one Latin word in rendering two Greek words occurring 
close together; thus in 1303a 35, 36 he translates both 
elodefdpevor and dmodefdueror suscipientes, in 1304a 21-24 
he translates both ovvroywrépay and loxvpotépay fortiorem, 
in 1304 b 30, 33 both ovordyres and GOpotodévres are repre- 
sented by coadunati, in 13054 39, 40 praeses represents 
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apoordtns and praesidem rov iyyeudva, and in 1306a 5, 6 
conatus est represents évexelpnoe and conantur émyeipodor. 

_ In rendering Greek words he often selects, if he can, 
a Latin word connected in meaning with the Greek; thus 
his equivalent for dypevors is populatio in 1298a 6, for 
ovppaxla compugnatio in 1298a 4, 26, for édarrovpévov 
minorata in 1319a 3, for dotuyelrovas municipales vicinos 
in 1330a 17. 

He sometimes retains the case of the Greek in his 
rendering, notwithstanding that in Latin it is wrong: so in 
1299 b 33 we have popul: praeconstlhari for rod dnpov apoBov- 
Aedew, in 1304a 31 habebat polttiae for elxero rijs wodtelas, 
and in 1304b 11, 12 voluntartorum transmutant politiam 
and detinent involuntariorum for éxcvray peraBdAdovort Thy 
soXtreiay and xaréxovow dxdvroy: but this he does not 
always do. 

In addition to the inexactnesses in translation mentioned 
in vol. ii. p. xiii it may be noted that the Vetus Interpres 
often renders a verb as passive where it should be rendered 
as middle’, and often renders the present tense by the 
future? and a future participle by a present participle >. 
He also sometimes renders the singular by the plural * and 
the plural by the singular®, the comparative by the positive®, 
the superlative by the positive’ or the comparative ®, and 
the positive by the comparative® or the superlative '°, 


1 E.g. in 1332 a 27, 1288 b 31, 
1289 a 14, 1290 b 4, 1297 b 8, 
1298 b 27, 1305 a 16. 

E.g. in 1281 a 19, 1287 a 32, 
1313 b 15, 16. 

* E. g. in 1291 a7 and 1298 a 19. 

‘ E.g. in 1287 a 27 (dant for 
8ideciw), 1307 b 33 (parvae ex- 
pensae for rd puxpdy Sandynpa), 
1321 a 40 (exfensarum for ris 
daravys), 1322a 19 (divisé sunt 
for Sipprrat). 

§ E.g. in 1338 b 11 (sfectem for 
ra e(3n), 1296a 34, 35 (democratiam 
and oligarchiam for 8npoxparias 
and éAtyapxias), 1303 a 14 (ere: 
cundiam for tas épeias), 1310 b 
34 (denefictum for evepyecias). 


* E.g. in 1283 a 35 (generost 
for yevyatdrepot), 1287 b 9 (multos 
for mAciovas), 1331 a 30 (eminenter 
for épupyorepws), 1333 b 10 (super- 
gresstvas for sm)eovextixwrépas), 
1298 a 36 (mediocribus for pe- 
Tprorépwr), 1299 b 12 (facile for 
pqov). 


7 E.g. in 1276a 19 (sufer- 
Jcialis for éntmodaordrn). i 

* E.g. in 1315 a 26 (ampliori 
for sXelorns). 

® E.g. in 1330 a 41 (recentzores 
for evyeipepor), 1293 a 30 (plus for 
goXv) 


10°F, g. in 1292 b 29 (neces 
savtissimas for avayxaias). 
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Since I wrote in vol. ii. p. lvi that, as Vet. Int. has guz 
mutaverit in 1269 a 18, he may have found not xwaas, but 
6 xwyoas in his Greek text, I have discovered that gu 
mutaverit there probably stands simply for xwyoas (see 
critical note on 1340 b 24). 

It has already been pointed out (vol. ii. p. xiv) that the 
Vetus Interpres sometimes seeks to mend defects in his 
Greek text by slight conjectural alterations: to the cases 
already noticed may be added 1284a 19 (where, finding 
doxodco: omitted in his Greek text, as in M*P!, and being 
consequently unable to make sense of the passage, he 
translates didxew as if it were dudKxovor) and 1329 a 17, where 
for a similar reason he adds videtur. 

Here and there in the MSS. of the vetus versto, as in 
those of the Politics, words find their way into the text 
from an adjacent line: thus in Sus.’ p. 536. 3 quod is 
wrongly added after aristocratiae, being evidently derived 
from the following line (see also the readings of a in Sus.’ 
pp. 296. 5 and 300. 4). Sometimes two alternative equiva- 
lents for a word stand together in the text of the translation: 
thus in 1283a 9 two equivalents for xpeirrov, meltor and 
valentior, both appear in the text; the same thing perhaps 
happens in 1285 a Io also, where éy yxetpds véu@ is rendered 
prompius potens lege, the two words promptus and potens 
being probably alternative renderings of éyxecpos. 

It is often difficult to decide whether false renderings in 
the veius versio are due to error on the part of the trans- 
lator—for instance, to a misreading or mistranslation of the 
Greek text—or to corruption in the MSS. of the vetus versto. 
That they are sometimes due to the latter cause will be 
seen from the critical note on 1338 a 28. Corruption of the 
text may be suspected in 1270a 35, traiciebant (tradebant?) 
politiam (peredlBocay ris wortrelas), 1275 a 20, adtectionem 
(ZyxAnua : obtectionem?), 1331 a 2, tnsultus (rds moAopxlas), 
1335 a 16, lexatur (emywpid (erat), 1305 b 17, tnvalescens 
(éxOduevos), 1318b 3, permitiere (oupneica: persuadere?) 
and elsewhere. | 


ON THE CONTENTS OF THE THIRD, FOURTH 
(SEVENTH), AND FIFTH (EIGHTH) BOOKS. 





The Third THE Third Book is addressed to a wider class than the 


Ce. 1-5, 


. Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth). It is addressed 


to the framers of all States, the Fourth and Fifth only to 
the framers of the ‘best State’. Aristotle’s aim in the 
Third Book is to point out how the State should be 
organized if its constitution is to be just, in the Fourth and 
Fifth how it should be organized if it is to be happy and 
to live the most desirable life: 

The first five chapters of the Third Book are introductory 
to the rest. They are designed to show, (1) what is the 
minimum amount of rights which a citizen must possess if 
he is to be a citizen at all, and what further rights he will 
possess if he is to be a citizen in the fullest sense (cp. c. 5. 
1278 a 35, Adyerat padtora soditns 6 peréxoy ray riper) ; 
(2) that each constitution awards these rights to different 
persons, that a democracy, for instance, awards them to 
a wider class than an oligarchy or an aristocracy, so that, 
while a citizen in a democracy may be a day-labourer 
lacking the virtue of a citizen, or even a person of illegiti- 
mate or semi-alien birth, a citizen under the best constitu- 
tion will possess, if a ruler, the full virtue not only of a good 
citizen, but also of a good man. Thus there are many 
kinds of citizen; the citizen varies with the constitution 
and rises and falls as it rises and falls. And as the citizen 
rises and falls, so the polis rises and falls, for the pol#s is an 
aggregate of citizens. 

Thus these five chapters prepare the way for the study 
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of the best constitution, to which we pass in the last 
chapter of the Third Book. They would, however, have 
been in fuller harmony with the remainder of the Book, if 
in the account which they give of the citizen the fact had 
been kept in view that the polis may be ruled by a king or 
a few ‘best men’. We hear nothing in these chapters of 
the citizen of a kingship or of an aristocracy in which a few 
‘best men’ rule. They imply that a citizen shares both in 
ruling and in being ruled, but is this true of the citizen of 
a kingship or of an aristocracy of the kind just mentioned? 
We might have expected the study of the citizen which 
they contain to include not only a study of the citizen in 
a State consisting of men more or less alike and equal, but 
also a study of the citizen in a State ruled by a king or a 
few ‘best men’, In this expectation we are disappointed. 


At the beginning of the Sixth Chapter we pass from the Cc. 6-7. 
citizen and the fo/ts to the constitution, the main subject of 
the Book, and indeed of the Politics. The question is now 
asked (1278 b 6) ‘ whether we are to hold that one constitu- 
tion exists or more than one’ (a question already answered 
by implication in c. 1. 1275 a 38 sqq. and c. 5.12784 15), 
‘and, if more than one, what and how many there are and 
what differences exist between them’. In answer to this 
question we have first the division of constitutions into 
normal forms and deviation-forms, and then inc. 7. 1279 a 
22 the question is again raised, ‘how many constitutions 
there are and what they are’, and we are told to study the 
normal constitutions first, for the deviation-forms will be 
manifest when these have been distinguished, the answer to 
the question how many constitutions there are coming in the 
shape of an enumeration of six constitutions. 

Of this classification of constitutions something has 
already been said in vol. i. pp. 214-225. Reference may 
also be made to Class. Rev. 6. 289 sqq., where I have 
pointed out that, though Aristotle has before him Plato’s 
classification of constitutions in Polit. 297, 301sqq., there are 
important differences between the two classifications. The 
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six constitutions of the Politicus, if we omit the best, are 
marked off from each other by their observance or non- 
observance of law, whereas the six constitutions of the 
Politics are distinguished by a different test, their aim; 
the three good constitutions make their aim the common 
advantage of the citizens, while the three bad ones aim at 
the advantage of the ruling individual or class. Aristotle’s 
classification implies that this difference of aim suffices to 
make one constitution different in kind from another. 

It is open to objection on more grounds than one. In 
the first place, it leaves out of sight the possibility that the 
One, Few, or Many, or two of them, may share supremacy 
(see note on 1279 a 27). Again, in 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 39 sqq. 
we find that constitutions exist which are partly aristocratic, 
partly oligarchical, and others which are partly polities, 
partly democracies. These constitutions will be partly 
normal and partly deviation-forms ; they do not, therefore, 
fall under any of the six heads. Thus the classification is 
not exhaustive. Again, we can conceive the existence of 
constitutions under which rule is exercised for the advan- 
tage of the rulers, but yet for the common advantage, or 
partly for the one end, partly for the other (see note on 
1279a 17). These also fall outside the classification. And 
then again we might ask whether a constitution which, 
while it aims at the common advantage, takes a low view 
of that common advantage, construing it for instance as the 
acquisition of wealth or empire, should not also be treated 
as a distinct constitution from one which seeks the common 
advantage and studies it ina nobler way. Aristotle would 
perhaps reply that a constitution of this kind does not 
really study the common advantage. Still it cannot be 
said to study the advantage of a section of the citizens 
only, and thus it appears to escape enumeration. 

But in fact, as has been pointed out in vol. i. pp. 217-220, 
Aristotle tends on fuller consideration to rest the distinc- 
tion between constitutions not on the number of rulers or 
the aim with which they rule, but rather on the attribute— 
virtue, wealth, free birth, etc.—which they raise to supremacy. 
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Even this basis of classification, however, proves hardly 
satisfactory, forthe absolute kingship and the true aristocracy 
raise the same attribute—fully equipped virtue—to supre- 
macy (6(4). 2. 1289a 32 8sq.), and oligarchy and tyranny 
both do homage to wealth (7(5). 10.1311 a 10). Yet Aris- 
totle distinguishes between the absolute kingship and the 
true aristocracy, and also between oligarchy and tyranny. 


Passing on to the Eighth Chapter, we are told inc. 8.C.8. 
1279 b 11 sq. that it is necessary to state at slightly greater 
Jength ‘ what each of these constitutions is’, the constitutions 
referred to being apparently the three deviation-forms. 
Little is said of tyranny in what follows, but the nature 
of oligarchy and democracy is more fully explained, and 
we learn that the distinction between them is to be found 
not so much in the comparative number of those who rule 
in each as in the fact that the rich rule in the one and the 
poor (or the free-born) in the other. 

The Ninth Chapter is closely connected with the Eighth. C. 9. 
It throws further light on the nature of oligarchy and 
democracy by examining the version of justice which 
underlies each of these constitutions and showing its 
inadequacy. The one claims more than its due for a 
superiority in wealth, and the other claims more than its 
due for an equality in free birth, neither wealth nor free 
birth being the end for which the folzs is formed. The 
end for which the Zolts is formed is, in fact, good life, and 
those who contribute most to it have a better right to 
supreme power in the fo/zs than the wealthy and free-born, 
if the two last-named classes are inferior in virtue. ‘Thus 
the Ninth Chapter is a natural sequel to the Eighth, carry- 
ing its investigation of the nature of oligarchy and demo- 
cracy further and using the conclusions as to the nature of 
these two constitutions arrived at in the Eighth ; it also, 
however, forms an introduction to the discussions which 
follow, preparing the way for the inquiries of cc. 10-13 on 
the subject, ‘what ought to be the supreme authority of 
the polss’? 


Ce. 10-11%. 


Cec, 13-13. 
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This question, the central question in any inquiry respect- 
ing constitutions, for the main business of a constitution is 
to determine the supreme authority of the polis (c. 6. 1278 b 
g sq.), is discussed in the Tenth and Eleventh Chapters, 
and the conclusion is arrived at in c, 11. 1282 b 1-13 that 
the supreme authority in a polis should be rightly consti- 
tuted laws, or in other words laws adjusted to the normal 
constitutions (for such laws will be just), the magistrate or 
magistrates being supreme only in respect of matters which 
the law owing to its generality cannot regulate aright. We 
might suppose that the question ‘what ought to be the 
supreme authority of the fo/is’ was now finally answered, 
but two chapters follow, the Twelfth and Thirteenth, which 
upset or greatly modify the conclusion arrived at in c. 11, 
for they decide that in a certain case the supreme authority 
should not be laws of any kind, but the will of an absolute 
king raised above law. 

There is much in these two chapters to suggest a doubt 
whether they were placed where they stand by Aristotle. 
They make an important modification in the conclusion 
arrived at inc. 11,and yet do not do this explicitly. Again, 
the transition from c. 11 to c. 12 is very abrupt. Then again, 
the two chapters are not heralded by any previous announce- 
ment, nor are they closed with any recapitulation of their 
results. This is suspicious, for previous announcements 
and recapitulations are often wanting in the Politics in the 
case of chapters or passages which look like subsequent 
additions or interpolations (e.g. 1. 11: 2.12.1274a 22—b 26: 
4 (7). 10. 1329a 34-b 35). On the other hand, there are 
arguments to be urged in their favour. Some of these have 
been noticed in vol. i. Appendix C. The following may 
be added. The conclusion in favour of law arrived at in 
c. 11, which is upset or seriously modified by cc. 12 and 13, 
can hardly represent Aristotle's final and matured opinion, 
for it conflicts as much with the contents of c. 17 as with 
those of cc. 12 and 13. In both places we find a full 
recognition of the legitimacy under certain circumstances 
of an absolute kingship uncontrolled by law. We need 
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not, therefore, be surprised that the conclusions of c. 11 are 
modified in cc. 12 and 13. Then again, the mode in which 
cc. 12 and 13 refute the claims to exclusive supremacy pre- 
ferred by the rich, the free-born, the good, and the many 
closely resembles that in which similar claims are refuted 
in the preceding chapters. Aristotle’s plan throughout the 
Third Book is to refute exclusive claims to supremacy by 
atraying superior claims in opposition to them ; thus in the 
Ninth Chapter he refutes the claims of the rich and the 
free-born by setting up against them those of the good, and 
in the Eleventh he refutes those of the few best by setting 
up against them those of the many. In just the same way 
in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Chapters he refutes the 
claims of the rich, the free-born, the good, and the many 
to exclusive supremacy by setting up against them those of 
a single individual of surpassing wealth, nobility, or virtue, 
Thus the method followed in these two chapters closely 
resembles that which has been followed in the chapters 
which precede them. As to the absence in them of a pre- 
liminary announcement and a recapitulation, the same 
thing is true of 4 (7). 14. 1333b 5-1334a 10, We are 
not prepared by any preliminary announcement for the 
transition in 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sqq., nor indeed for that in 
4 (7). 11. 1330a 34sqq. On the whole I still incline to 
think that the Twelfth and Thirteenth Chapters were 
placed where they stand by Aristotle. 

Their teaching is important. We learn from them a 
lesson which we have not been taught before, and which 
Aristotle appears to have been the first to teach. This is 
that the same constitution is not in place under all circum- 
stances. If the constitution is to be just, the supreme 
authority which it sets up ought not only to be one which 
will rule for the common advantage, but also that which 
justice requires to exist in the particular case, looking to 
the distribution among the members of the community 
of the attributes which contribute to the being or well- 
being of the polis (virtue, wealth, free birth, etc.), If the 
distribution of virtue and political capacity in a given 
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community is such as to call for an absolute kingship, 
an aristocracy or polity would be out of place in it, though 
both of these are normal constitutions, constitutions in 
which rule is exercised for the common advantage. And 
so again, if the distribution of virtue, wealth, free birth, etc., 
is such as to make a constitution just in which all classes 
share in rule, an absolute kingship would be out of place 
under those circumstances. 

Another lesson which is especially insisted on in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Chapters is that a bare superiority 
in one only of the attributes which contribute to the being 
or well-being of the polis does not confer a right to ex- 
clusive supremacy. Nothing but a transcendent superiority 
in virtue and political capacity does so. We remember 
that Aristotle has rested natural slavery in a similar way 
on a vast disparity between master and slave (1. 5. 1254 b 
16 sqq.: cp. 4(7). 3. 1325b 3 sqq.). Where this great 
disparity does not exist, and the good, the rich, and the 
free-born coexist in a community, and the many taken as 
a whole are superior to the few, the constitution must 
allow a fair share of power to all these classes (3. 13. 1283 b 
40 sqq.). Aristotle goes so far as to say (3. 13. 1283 a 
26 sqq.) that a constitution which gives exclusive supremacy 
to those possessed of a bare superiority in one attribute 
only is a deviation-form, and this he would apparently 
say even if the one attribute were virtue’. In the 
Seventh Chapter constitutions have been said to be 
deviation-forms in which the rulers rule with a view to 
their own advantage ; now we are told that a constitution 
is a deviation-form in which the rulers claim exclusive 
supremacy on the strength of a bare superiority in one 
attribute only. Aristotle’s account of a deviation-form in 
the Thirteenth Chapter is evidently not quite the same as 


that which he gives in the Seventh. According to the. 


Thirteenth Chapter even an aristocracy may be a deviation- 


1 Yet it is allowed in 7 (5).1. claim to be considered absolutely 
1301 a 39 sqq. that those who unequal. 
excel in virtue have a plausible 
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form if the superiority in virtue to which it awards supre- 
macy is a bare superiority only. 


The discussion of kingship which follows in cc. 14-17 Cc. 14-17. 
contains a passage, 1288 a 6-15, which may be intrusive 
or a subsequent addition, but it seems to be otherwise in 
correct order. We might have expected that more would 
be said about kingship than is said, and that Aristotle 
would follow up his study of it with a study of aristocracy. 
The kinds of kingship have been clearly distinguished, and 
why should not those of aristocracy be similarly enumer- 
ated? This is not done; on the contrary, Aristotle passes C. 18. 
on to inquire in c. 18 which is the best of the normal con- 
stitutions, and he finds that the best is kingship or aristo- 
cracy, whence he infers that, as the citizen of the ‘ best 
State’ is a good man, the citizen of a kingship or an 
aristocracy will be a good man, and a kingship or aristo- 
cracy will be brought into being by the education which 
produces good men. We expect him to proceed at once 
to inquire what education produces good men, but this, as 
has been pointed out in vol. i. p. 293 sq., he does not do’ 
till the Thirteenth Chapter of the Fourth (old Seventh) 
Book. The drift of the Eighteenth Chapter of the Third Book 
evidently is that if we wish to study how a kingship or an 
aristocracy is to be brought into being, we shall best do so 
by studying how the best constitution is to be brought into 
being (cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 31 sqq. and 7 (5). 10.1310 b2 sq., 
31 sqq.). The chapter is apparently intended to account for 
the absence of an inquiry how a kingship or an aristocracy 
is to be brought into being and for the substitution in its 
place of an inquiry how the best constitution is to be 
brought into being and instituted. It evidently prepares 
the way for a study of the ‘ best State’, though possibly for 
a different study of it from that which we possess in the 
Fourth and Fifth Books (the old Seventh and Eighth). 


Aristotle’s main aim in the Third Book is to correct and Remarks 
broaden the conceptions of justice on which Greek consti- Third 


VOL. III. c Book. 
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tutions were based, just as in the Fourth and Fifth (the old 
Seventh and Eighth) he seeks to correct and broaden 
Greek conceptions of happiness. He rises in the Third 
above the one-sidedness of oligarchy and democracy, just 
as in the Fourth and Fifth he rises above the one-sidedness 
of the Lacedaemonian State. 

A marked characteristic of the Third Book is its union 
of tolerance for imperfect types of political organization 
with a clear recognition of what is best. Aristotle accepts 
the lower forms of the citizen and the constitution, but he 
also sets before us their higher forms. A defective citizen 
does not cease to be a citizen, nor a defective constitution 
to be a constitution. Any man is a citizen who possesses 
certain political rights, whether he is fit to have them or 
not, and any ‘ordering of the supreme authority’ is a con- 
stitution, even if it gives power to the wrong persons. Not 
only is the citizen not identical with the good man, but 
even the good citizen is not necessarily so. There are 
many grades of citizens and constitutions. As Aristotle 
holds that the fo/is exists to realize good life, we might 
have expected him to say that only those are citizens who 
are able and purposed to realize it, and only that a con- 
stitution which gives rule to those who will rule with a 
view to the realization of good life, but this he does not do. 
His wish evidently is not to deny the names of citizen and 
constitution to any type of citizen and constitution to 
which these names were given in the ordinary use of lan- 
guage, and yet to point to the type of citizen and consti- 
tution which best deserved the name. 


The old The reasons why the old Seventh and Eighth Books 
nd Eighth Should be placed after the Third have been adequately 
Books stated by Zeller (Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, 
Eng. Trans., vol. ii. p. 504) and others. The object of the 
immediate- Second Book, as we are told in its opening sentences, is to 

ird, | prepare the way for the inquiry what constitution is the 
though best, and though, as has been already pointed out (vol. i. 


th 
not com- p. 226), the Third Book addresses itself to a different and 
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wider question, the inquiry what each constitution is, it pear in 
prepares the way for the study of the best constitution yin it ond 
(vol. i, p. 291), and its last chapter concludes with the the aa 
words, ‘we must now attempt to state with respect to the the Third 


best constitution, in what way it comes into being and how 


it should be instituted’, and with an unfinished fragment Seventh 


of the sentence with which the old Seventh Book begins. = 


The inference is obvious that the old Seventh Book foe , 


originally followed the Third in the MSS. It is not likely 
that Aristotle, after reaching the threshold of the inquiry as 
to the best constitution, and indeed actually beginning it, 
drew back again, and postponed its treatment till he had 
dealt in three Books (the old Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth) 
with the polity and the deviation-forms and with changes 
of constitution, thus parting this inquiry by a long interval 
from the Second and Third Books, with which it is so closely 
connected. The old Fourth Book, in fact, speaks of the 
inquiry into the best constitution as already over (6 (4). 2. 
1289 a 30 sqq.), and though the inquiry on the subject 
which we possess may not have been written at the time 
when these words were penned, there seems to me to be 
little doubt that Aristotle intended to take up and deal 
with the question of the best constitution immediately 
after the Third Book. 

It has, indeed, been suggested that the old Seventh and 
Eighth Books are an independent treatise, not originally 
designed to form part of the Politics, but the Iinks between 
the old Seventh Book and the Second and Third are too 
numerous to allow of this supposition (see Class. Rev. 6. 
291 sq.). No doubt, as has been pointed out in vol. i. 
p. 292 sqq., the Third and the old Seventh Books do not 
dovetail into each other with perfect exactness. The trans- 
ition from the one to the other leaves something to be 
desired, and the old Seventh Book is not quite in all 
respects what the Third Book leads us to expect it to be. 
To the defects of harmony to which reference has been 
made in vol. i. p. 292 sqq. this may be added, that while 
the opening chapters of the Third Book define the citizen 

C2 
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as one who has access to deliberative and judicial office, 
the younger citizens of the State sketched in the old 
Seventh Book have no share in deliberative and judicial 
functions. <A difference appears also to exist between the 
best constitution as sketched in the Fourth (old Seventh) 
Book, which must evidently be an aristocracy, and the 
account of aristocracy given in the Third Book. For 
though both in the best constitution of the former Book 
and in the aristocracy of the latter the rulers are a com- 
paratively small number of men of high virtue, the reason 
why their rule is willingly accepted by the ruled is different 
in the two cases. In the one case it is willingly accepted 
because the ruled are men fitted to be ruled by rulers of 
this type as freemen should be ruled (3. 17. 1288 a 9 sqq.), 
whereas in the other it is willingly accepted because the 
rulers are older men, and because the ruled will become 
rulers in their turn on attaining a certain age. We hear 
nothing in the Third Book of the plan by which rule falls 
to men of superior age and is acquired by the ruled on the 
attainment of a certain age, nothing of these precautions 
for securing the willing submission of the ruled. The 
Fourth (old Seventh) Book appears to be written with a 
closer regard to what is practicable than the Third. It is 
conceivable that, as has been suggested in vol. ii. p. xxxi, 
note 2, the sketch of the ‘ best State’ contained in the 
Fourth (old Seventh) Book is a second edition of an earlier 
sketch which was more completely in harmony with the 
teaching of the Third Book. But perhaps it is more likely 
that, some interval of time having elapsed between the 
composition of the two Books, Aristotle saw, when he came 
to depict the ‘ best State’ in the Fourth (old Seventh) Book, 
that some things of which he had dreamed in the Third 
were but dreams. Thus the absolute kingship of which 
we hear so much in the Third is dismissed in the Fourth 
as no longer practicable, and the aristocracy described in 
the Third assumes a more practicable form in the Fourth !. 


* See the late Prof. H. Sidgwick’s remarks in Class. Rev. 6. 143, 
and my own in 6. 291 sq. 
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In writing the Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth) In the 
Books Aristotle has three States especially before him, the pees 
weak points of which he does his best to avoid. These Aristotle 
are the two ideal States sketched by Plato in his Republic soy oa 
and Laws and the Lacedaemonian State. The main differ- ee, 
ences between Aristotle’s ‘best State’ and these three Plato's two 
States have already been pointed out in the first volume, ics! States 
and our recapitulation of them here need only be a brief Lacedae- 
and summary one. oe 

Aristotle’s first objection to the State of the Republic His objec- 
ts that it- does not realize happiness. None of its citizens bead oe 
are truly happy. The most desirable life is not realized in sketched in 
it, the life of fully equipped virtuous activity, for though Renoblic. 
the first or ruling class has virtue, it has not the equipment 
which is needed for virtuous action. How can it practise 
liberality, for instance, if it has no property? Another weak 
point of Plato’s State is that the members of the second and 
third classes, though called citizens, are not really so, for 
they have no share in ruling. The citizens of the ‘best 
State ’, according to Aristotle, should be ‘able and purposed 
to rule and be ruled with a view to the life in accordance 
with virtue’, and this the second and third classes of Plato’s 
State are not. The citizens of the ‘best State’, again, 
should be men of full virtue, and this cannot be said of the 
members of Plato’s third class, even if it can be said of 
those of his second. Another weak point dwelt on by 
Aristotle is that the second class will be discontented with 
its position, as it is permanently excluded from rule. 
Aristotle further objects to the communism of the Re- 
public. He wishes the land of his ‘best State’ to be 
owned by the men of full virtue who are its citizens, though 
they will freely share the use of it and of all their property 
with their fellow-citizens and with others. In these and in 
other points his ‘ best State’ diverges from the State of the 
Republic. 

It stands in marked contrast to the State of the Laws el oe 
also. Its citizen-body and its territory are smaller. The sketched in 
life lived by its citizens is a more ideal life. It is not Plates 
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simply ‘temperate’, but ‘temperate and liberal’, and its 
supreme end is not work, but leisure and contemplation, 
the dtagogé which is the best employment of leisure. Its con- 
stitution differs from that of the State of the Laws. It is an 
aristocracy, not a polity inclining to oligarchy. It will not 
covertly favour the wealthier class in elections to offices. 
It will take stricter precautions against pauperism than the 
State of the Laws, placing a limit on the procreation of 
children, not merely on the number of the citizens. 

To the Lacedaemonian State Aristotle’s ‘best State’ 
stands in a relation of far more decided contrast. Plato 
in the Republic and Laws had sought happiness in the 
right direction, though in Aristotle's opinion he had failed 
to secure it for his citizens. The Lacedaemonian State 
did not do so; it sought happiness in empire, and valued 
virtue not for its own sake, but only as a means to empire 
and external goods. This error led it into a further error; 
its laws and training developed only one kind of virtue, 
that through which empire is won, military virtue. A third 
error was that it failed to train its citizens to make a right 
use of leisure and to live for dtagogé as well as work. All 
these errors will be avoided in Aristotle’s ‘best State’. It 
will be a State living for the highest end, for leisure and 
diagogé more than for work, for peace more than for war, 
for things noble rather than for things necessary or useful. 
Its education will be a preparation for a life of this kind; 
it will develope the virtues of justice, temperance, and 
wisdom as well as military virtue, and it will develope 
military virtue better than the Lacedaemonian education 
did, for it will not brutalize the young by an over-laborious 
gymnastic training. The dependent classes of the State, 
unlike those of the Lacedaemonian State, will be organized 
aright. Its slave-system will be so constituted as to secure 
the efficiency and submissiveness of the slaves. Its women 
will not be uncontrolled and uneducated, nor will they be 
allowed to rule the men. Its citizens will be neither too 
few nor too many, their numbers being kept at the proper 
level by a wise regulation of marriage and the procreation 
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of children and of the right to buy and sell, give and 
bequeath ; there will be no extremes of wealth and poverty 
within their ranks, no undue love of honour or money; the 
State will be ruled by its best men, not by persons of no 
special excellence, and by statesmen who make peace rather 
than war their end, and who are not only men of action, 
but also men of philosophical aptitude, not by mere soldiers 
to whom war is the one thing worth living for. There 
will be no senate organized in a narrow oligarchical way, 
no ephorate with over-great powers. On minor contrasts 
we need not dwell. 


Our knowledge of Aristotle’s views on the subject of Aristotle's 

education is imperfect. Education, according to him, reapers eg 
should vary with the constitution (1. 13. 1260b 13 sqq. : of educa- 
5 (8). 2. 1337 a 14 sqq.), yet the only scheme of education oe 
he gives us is that which is intended for the ‘ best State’, so 
that we know little or nothing as to the kind of education 
which he would recommend under other forms of constitu- 
tion than the best. That he wishes the State to concern 
itself with education in all forms of constitution is clear 
from 5 (8). I. 1337a 12 sqq. (cp. 7 (5). g. 1310a 12 sqq.), 
where we are told that if the kos which is appropriate 
to each constitution is not developed in the citizens—that 
is, the hos which tends to the maintenance of each—the 
constitution will not last. The ‘ best State’ for which his 
scheme of education is designed is a State very unlike 
those of the present day, for under Aristotle’s best constitu- 
tion the citizens are withdrawn from ‘necessary activities’ 
—the activities of agriculture, trade, and industry—in a 
way in which the men of modern States are not, and then 
again, a far longer gymnastic training was required in youth 
with a view to military efficiency in the Greece of Aristotle’s 
day than is required in modern times. Thus we must be 
prepared to find much in Aristotle’s scheme of education 
which is unsuitable to the present day. Still the broad 
principles on which it rests are not without interest even 
for. ourselves. 
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We notice that his scheme includes no arrangements for 
the education of women and girls, notwithstanding what is 
said in 1. 13. 1260b 13 sqq., or for the education of the 
non-citizen classes, notwithstanding what is said in 2. 5. 
1264a 36 sqq. The due regulation of education involves, 
in Aristotle's opinion, the regulation of marriage and of the 
rearing of infant children during the years in which educa- 
tion in the strict sense of the word cannot be said to have 
begun, and this is fully kept in view by Aristotle, but when 
school-training has commenced for the child, Aristotle con- 
fines his attention to it, though we learn from Protagoras 
in Plato, Protag. 325 C sqq. that there are many influences 
not included in school-training which then promote a child’s 
growth in virtue. Aristotle does not attempt to direct or 
regulate these. 

His scheme of education for the ‘best State’ represents 
to a large extent a reaction against prevailing notions of 
education. In his criticism of the actual education of 
Greece he distinguishes between the States which paid 
special attention to the education of the young and under- 
took the direction of it, and the majority of States, which 
left its direction to the parent and allowed the child to be 
taught what the parent pleased in the way he thought 
best. 

Education In the latter class of States, to which Athens belonged, 

orig education was little better than a chaos. The parent's 

which did’ caprice was to a certain extent controlled by the general 

not under- . , ; 

take the acceptance of four subjects of education—reading and . 

pariaerts of writing, gymnastic, music, and drawing—but each parent 

ucation. ° ° 

was free to educate his children apart from the rest and 
to give a special prominence in their education to which- 
ever of these subjects he preferred, so that there was no 
security for an identity of training, no enforcement of thé 
principle that the citizen belongs to the State and not to 
himself, nor again was any care taken that the education 
given to children was in harmony with the constitution and 
favourable to its maintenance. 

Marriage was left to a great extent unregulated, with the 
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result that children were often the offspring of over-young 
or over-old parents. The rearing of infancy was also left 
unregulated, nor were children’s minds sufficiently protected 
from evil influences in the earlier years of life, the years in 
which, according to Aristotle, permanent tastes are formed. 
Not only were the games and nursery-tales of infancy often 
other than they should be, but children were allowed to be 
too much in the company of slaves! and were too much 
exposed to hearing indecent language and seeing indecent 
pictures and statues. Boys and youths were allowed freely to | 
witness the performance of iambi and comedy. The sub- 
jects chosen for youthful study were studied with a wrong aim 
and in a wrong way. Reading, writing, and drawing were 
studied merely for their utility, and music for the pleasure 
it gave. Music was often studied in too technical a fashion 
with a view to the attainment of a skill in execution suit- 
able rather to vtrtuosi than to citizens. The only subject 
studied with a view to virtue was gymnastic, which was 
thought to produce courage. We do not hear of any studies 
by which it was sought to develope other virtues. Educa- 
tion in these States was evidently too utilitarian * and too 
narrow in its aim ; it needed to be made more capable of 
influencing the character as a whole and the reason. 

The States, on the other hand, which paid special atten- Education 
tion to the education of the young and made it a matter of ite lace 
public concern erred in a somewhat different way. The State. 


1 This would only be true of 
the children of the better-to-do 
citizens, for we gather from 8 (6). 
8. 1323 a § sq. that the poorer 
citizens had no slaves. | 

* Aristotle’s feeling as to utili- 
tarianism in education may be 
gathered from his remark (4 (7). 
14. 1333 b1 sq) that the aim in 
the education of the young should 
be to fit them to do both work 
which is necessary and useful and 
work which is noble, but the latter 
more than the former. He treats 
as vulgar (foprixdy) the preference 
of ‘virtues thought to be useful 
and more productive of gain’ to 


virtues of a higher kind (4 (7). 14. 
1333b 9 sq.). In5(8). 3. 1338a 
37 sqq. he hints, not without some 
quiet sarcasm, that reading and 
writing should not be studied with 
a merely utilitarian aim, but rather 
because studying them enables us 
to master other studies, and that 
drawing should not be studied to 
save us from being cheated in the 

urchase of household utensils, 

ut because the study of it makes 
us scientific observers of physical 
beauty, adding that ‘to seek what 
is useful everywhere does not at 
all befit great-souled and free- 
spirited men’. j 


Aristotle’s 
conception 
of educa- 
tion. 
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Lacedaemonian State was one of them. We do not learn 
from Aristotle whether more care was taken at Sparta than 
elsewhere to regulate marriage and the rearing of infants 
and to protect early childhood from corrupting influences, 
but we know that, at any rate after a certain age, the State 
took the education of the young into its own hands, with- 
drawing it from the control of the parent, and educating 
the boys together and in the same way and with a view to 
the welfare of the whole State, severing them to a great 
extent from home and from contact with slaves. So far it 
did well, but its gymnastic training was too severe and 
laborious, and here again, as elsewhere, the education 
given was too narrow, failing to train the whole man, 
and also too utilitarian, though it studied that which was 
useful to the State rather than that which was useful to the 
individual. Its aim was to develope the more utilitarian 
virtues (4 (7). 14. 1333 b 9 sq.), the virtues which favour the 
acquisition of empire, not to develope all the virtues nor to 
develope virtue for its own sake. The Lacedaemonian 
training was not even the best training for war or the 
winning of empire; much less was it the best for the 
preservation of empire when won, for it did not develope 
justice or temperance or the intellectual excellence which 
enables men to use aright the leisure which follows the 
acquisition of empire, and saves them from degenerating 
under the influence of ease and plenty and peace. It was 
based on a systematic preference of that which is useful to 
that which is noble, of that which is lower to that which is 
higher, of that which is only a means to that which is the 
end. It taught men to prefer external goods and empire 
to virtue, the lower kinds of virtue to the higher, war to 
peace, and work to leisure. 

Aristotle’s aim in education is to develope the whole 
man—the body, the appetites (dpéfeis, including Ovpds, 
émOupla, and BovAnois: see note on 1334b 19), and the 
reason—in such a way as to harmonize the three elements 
in a willing co-operation for the best end, a life spent in the 
exercise of all the virtues, moral and intellectual, and 
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especially the highest of them, those connected with the 
right use of leisure. In Aristotle’s view he is a truly 
educated man who has learnt from youth upwards to love 
virtue for its own sake, and virtue not of one kind only, 
but of all, ‘whose youthful love of virtue has been crowned 
with reason, and in whom reason, fully developed both on its 
practical and.on its contemplative side and working for the 
best end, is mated with appetites which take pleasure in 
obeying it and with a body well prepared for the service of 
both. Aristotle’s conception of education agrees with his 
conception of the man of full virtue (cmovdaios) as a man in 
whom many excellences are combined (3. 11. 1281 b 10 sqq.). 
He would not be satisfied with an education which merely 
brought the body and the lower appetites under the control 
of some higher appetite, such as the love of the good; the 
appetites must, indeed, be trained to love what is good, 
but that is not enough; they must be brought under the 
control of reason fully developed and directed to the best 
end}. 

As the body developes before the soul and the appetites 
of the soul before reason, the education of the body should 
come first, then that of the appetites, and then that of the 
reason, but the body must be so trained as to subserve the 
development of the soul, and the appetites so trained as to 
subserve the development of the reason. The body and 
the appetites are apparently conceived by Aristotle as 
trained by habituation (5 (8). 3. 1338b 45sq.), or in other 
words by a repetition of acts resulting in a formed habit, 
whereas the reason is mainly trained by instruction (Eth. 
Nic. 2. 1. 1103a 158q.: Pol. 4(7). 13. 1332b 108q.). 
Thus training by habituation comes first, training by reason 
later (Pol. 5 (8). 3. 1338 b 4sq.). We have been already 
told in the Nicomachean Ethics (10, 10. 1179 b 23 sqq.) 
that training by habituation must precede training by 


1 We miss in Aristotle’s scheme he lays stress on this as an 
of education any training speci- element in happiness (4 (7). I. 
ally designed to develope achvity 1323 b 22, 40 sqq.). 
in accordance with virtue, though 


The educa- 
tion of the 
body. 


The educa- 
tion of the 
appetites. 
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teaching, but the cause assigned there for this is not that 
reason developes later than the body and the appetites, 
but that training by teaching will not be effectual in 
producing virtue if it is not preceded by a long course of 
habituation beginning in childhood. 

The education of the body must, in Aristotle's view, be 
such as to make it a fit instrument for the soul; its growth 
must not be stunted nor its beauty impaired (5(8). 4. 
1338 b g sqq.), it must not be subjected in early youth to 
toils so excessive as to enfeeble it for the work of after- 
years (5 (8). 4. 1338 b 40 sqq.) or to brutalize the character 
(5 (8). 4. 1338 b 11 sqq.), nor must hard work be imposed 
on the body and mind simultaneously (5(8). 4. 13392 7 
sqq.), nor again must the training of the body be such as 
to unfit it for subsequent studies or to produce Bavavola 
(5 (8). 6. 1341 a 6 sqq.). 

The education of the appetites—i.e. of Ovuds, émOuula, 
and SovAnois—must be such as to lead them to love the 
noble qualities of character which reason will later on give 
them additional reasons for loving, and thus to prepare 
them to render a willing obedience to reason when it 
developes. The appetites must, therefore, be habituated 
to take pleasure in the right things; the child must be 
watched and guided in its pleasures from infancy. <A well- 
ordered gymnastic training must follow, not too laborious in 
early youth, and, midway in this, three years devoted to the 
study of reading, writing, drawing, and music. The musical 
training of the young should be such as to lead them to: 
love ennobling melodies and the reproductions of mildness, 
courage, temperance, and other virtues which melodies 
contain, and so eventually to love these virtues themselves. 
Music should be the ally and precursor of reason, preparing 
the way for her before she appears, and beginning the 
wholesome discipline of the likings which she will later on 
carry to completion. No attempt must be made to hasten 
the development of reason, but, on the other hand, there 
must be nothing in the musical training of youth which 
will not be favourable to it ; the use of the pipe (aiAds) in 
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education, for instance, is not favourable to it (5(8). 6. 
1341 b 6), and therefore must be rejected. 

So important a part of youthful education is the training 
of the appetites to feel pleasure in the right things repre- 
sented by Aristotle to be, that we might be tempted to 
take it for the whole. But the training of the body and 
the reason are also essential parts of youthful education; 
indeed, Aristotle sometimes distinguishes aadela from 
habituation (e.g. in 3. 18. 1288 b 1 and 7(5). 9. 1310 a 16), 
or in other words from the training of the appetites. 

The direct education of the reason, which is to follow the The educa- 

education of the appetites, is not dealt with in the Politics 4" % 
as it has come down to us, though we may infer from 4 (7). 
14. 1333a 24 sqq. that it will be directed to the develop- 
ment both of the practical and of the contemplative reason, 
and will make the development of the latter its supreme 
end. 

Aristotle’s conception of education commends itself to us Remarks 
more than the scheme by which he seeks to realize it.” by 
The amount of time which he devotes to gymnastic training which 

P ‘ Aristotle 
appears to us to be disproportionately large. He surrenders seeks to 
to it all the years from seven to twenty-one with the Talize his 

: é . conception 
exception of three. He does so partly because in ancient of educa- 
Greece, as we have seen, a long gymnastic training in "- 
youth was essential to full military efficiency, partly 
because without a suitably developed body neither the 
appetites nor the reason can be all that they should be, 
and partly because, as hard mental and bodily work must 
not be required of the young simultaneously, and bodily 
exercise is indispensable in youth for the growth and 
development of the body, mental work in youth must 
necessarily be confined within narrow limits. He is thus 
led greatly to shorten the amount of time devoted in 
youth to the work to which he attaches so much import- 
ance—that of training the appetites to take pleasure in the 
right things. For this kind of training he relies mainly on 
the study of music, and yet he allots to this study only 
a very small part of the first twenty-one years of life— 
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a fraction of the three years after puberty which he gives 
up to other studies than gymnastic. Does he not hope 
too much from this brief musical training? Can it do all 
that he expects it to do for the moral improvement of the 
boys who are to receive it? It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether it is by a study of particular subjects, such as 
music, that a love of what is .noble is instilled into the 
young. Is it not rather by intercourse with a parent or 
teacher or friend whose example and influence win the 
heart to a love of goodness? Then again, does not Aristotle 
underrate the extent to which the reason is susceptible of 
cultivation in boyhood? He admits in 1. 13. 1260a 13 sq. 
that boys possess the deliberative element of the soul, 
though in an imperfect form. Why then should not this 
element receive more cultivation in youth than Aristotle 
provides for it? Some kinds of mental work, again, fall 
well within the range of the boyish mind; yet Aristotle 
makes no provision for the training of those intellectual 
aptitudes which boys may well possess. Is it quite clear 
that even in the education of the body and the appetites 
training by habituation will suffice by itself without an 
admixture of training by reason? Another question may 
well be asked. Does Aristotle’s scheme of education call 
for enough effort from the young? Is not their ‘distaste 
for everything unsweetened’ too much studied in it? 
Would not a training which gave them more difficulties to 
face and to conquer develope in them more force of will 
and be more really useful to them? Does not education 
largely consist in acquiring the power and the will to do 
that which is distasteful to us, when it ought to be done? 
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T@ mepi morrefas émicxomoiyTi, Kal tly éxdaorn Ka) 1274b 32 
trola tis, axeddv mparn oKxéys epi mbrAews ideiv, ri wore 
éoriy 4 mods viv yap adudiocBnrovat, of pey pdoxovres 
Tiv wédkw trempaxévat Thy mpagw, of & od Thy rbd GAA 35 
Thy ddAtyapxiay 4 Tov TUpavvoy' too Se moAiTixoD Kai Tob 
vopobérou macay dpapev Tiy moaypatelay ovcay wept wéAw" 

2 6 wodtrela rev Thv wéALw olkodvtmy éoti rdéfts Tis. eel 
& 4 mods trav ovyKxepévov, Kabdrep GAXo Tt Tov GAwy 
fev ouvestaray & €éx mwodAGv poplwy, dyAov sre apérepoy 40 
6 mwoXirns (nrnréos* 1) yap méALs modiTay tt TAOS éorey, 
dote tiva xpi) xadeiy wodirny cal rls 6 moditns éorl, oxe- 1275 a 
mwréov. Kai yap 6 moXlrns audiocBnreirat modAdKis: ov 
yap tov avrdy dporoyotot mdvres elvat toditny Eore ydp 
tis 8s év Snpoxparig modirns adv év ddtyapylg modAdKis 

3 ovK tort modiTns, rods pey ody ddAAwS Tas TYyxdvorTas § 
Tavrns THS mpornyopias, oloy rods motnrods toAfras, ade- 
téov' & S& aodirns ob T@ oixeiy mov modirns éorly (kal 

4 yap pérotxoc kai Sofa Kotvmvobat tis olkjaews), ob of 
trav dixalwy peréxovres ofrws dote Kal Sixny bréxev kai 
dixdfeaBat (robro yap tmdpxe Kai trois dad ovpBédrav Kol- to 
vovotow* Kal yap tafra rovros brdpye’ mod\Aaxod peév ovy 
ovde rotrwy redéws of pérotkoe peréyovow, GAAG vépey 

5 dvdyxn mpoordrny, GoTe ATEAGS Was peréxovat FIs ToavTns 
kowovias), dAAA Kabdwep Kal maidas tods phmw de HAtL- 
klav éyyeypappévovs Kal rods yépovras rods | adetpévous 15 
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garéov ecivat pév mos modlras, ovx amdas dt Alay ddAa 
mpoortOévras Tous pey aredeis rods 8 mwapnkpaxéras ff TL 
rotoGrov Erepov (ovdty yap Siadéper’ SiAov yap 7d Aeydpe- 
vov)’ (nrotpev yap roév dmAds moAlrnv Kai pndty exovra 
20 Totobroy EyxAnpa dtopbdcems Sedpevoy, ewel xal wepl tov 
dripwy Kal gvyddov fort ra rovabra Kal stamopely Kai 
Ave. wodrlrns & drda@s obdevi trav Grow dplferar padr- 6 
Aov 4 TS peréyey xplrews Kal dpyiis. trav 8 dpxav ai 
péy elor Sinpnpévat xara ypbvov, dor évlas piv dSrws dis 
25 Tov adrdv ovx efeotiv Apyev, } did Tieyv dpicpévoy ypb- 
vov' 6 8 dépictos, ofov 6 dixacris Kal éxxArAnotaorys, téxa 7 
pv ovv dy daly ris otd’ Epyxovras eivat rods rovotrous, obde 
peréxew 1a trait’ dpyjs: Kalrot yedoloy rods Kuptwrdrovs 
dtroorepelv dpyiis. dAAa dtadepérm pndév’ wepi dvéuaros 
30 yap 6 Adbyos’ dydyvupoy yap rd Kowdv eri Oixacroh Kai 
éxkAnotacrob, rl def rabr’ Eudw xadeiv. ~orw 6% Stopiopoo 
xépty dbpioros dpyy. rlbepev 8) wodlras rods ofrw peré- 8 
xovras, 6 péev ody pdror dv édappbcas worlrns emi 
wdvras Trovs Aeyopévous modfras oxeddy ro.obrés éoriv’ Set Se 
35 #1) AavOdvew Srt trav mpaypdrov év ols ra Sroxelpeva 
Stagépea: rH elde, cal 7d wey adray eotl mparov rd 8 
Setrepoy rd 8 éxduevov, 4 1d wapdmay obdiy éori, 
roatra, 7d Kowvdy, 4) yAloypws, ras 6t mwodirelas dpwper 9 
elSer Stagepobcas ddAfAav, Kal tas pev dorépas ras 8 
1275 b mporépas ovcas’ ras yap hpaprnpévas Kal mapexBeBnxvlas 
— Qvayxaiov borépas elvas trav dvapaprirev (ras 8& mapex- 
BeBnxvias mas rNéyoper, borepov Ecrat davepby). dare xal 
Tov twoXlrny Erepov dvayxaiov elvat tov Kad’ éxdorny woXt- 
prelav, Stomep 6 AexOels ev pty Snuoxparig pdrdtor’ tor) 10 
woNlrns, év dt rats drrats évdéxera: pév, ob py dvayxaioy, 
(év) évlais yap obx ors Sipos, ovd’ exxAnclay voulfovorw 
GANA ouykAyrovs, cal ras Slxas 8uxdfovet xara pépos, 
ofoy éy Aaxedaluon ras trav avupBodralov dixdfe ray 
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édépwy ddrros dAdas, of 82 yépovres ras govixds, érépa 10 
11 8” tows dpyf tis érépas, tov adrdv 8% rpbrov xal epi 
Kapxnééva’ mdoas yap dpyal res xplvovor ras Sixas. 
GAN’ Eye yap 8ibpbwow 6 rol wodfrov Stopicpbs’ ey yap 
rais dddaus trodirelais ovx 6 abpicros Epyov éxxAnotacrhs 
dort Kal Otxaorhs, d\Ad 6 Kard ri dpyiy dpicpévos* 15 
totreoy yap 9) maow 4 riciy drodésora 13 Bovreber Oat Kai 
12 dixdgew 9 wept wrdvrev i) mepi trwav, rly pev ovv éoriy 6 
woXlrns, éx robrov gavepby & yap éfovela Kowoveiv dpyis 
Bovrevriniis 4 xpitixiis, wodlrny dn Aéyopev elvat rabrns 
ris wédews, ody 62 7d TaY ToLOGToYv wAHRO0S Ixavdy mpds 20 
avrépxetay (wns, os dros elreiv' dplfovra: 8 mpds 2 
THY xpiow morlrny tov é£ dudorépwy wodiray Kal pi 
Oarépov pbvov, olov warpds 4 pnrpés’ of 8% Kal robr’ én 
wréov (nrotary, ofoy éri wmdmmovs S00 7 rpets 4 wdelous. ofr 
62 dpifopévay modirixas Kal taxéws, aropohel riwes roy 25 

2 rplrov éxeivoy 7) réraprov, was torat worirns. Topylas piv 
ov 6 Acovrivos, rd pay lows dopey ra 8 elpwvevbpevos, 
égn, xabdrep SdApovs elvat tods brd tev dAporroidy weroin- 
pévous, obrm Kai Aaptoalovs rods bd trav Snpovpyay we 

3 womnpévous, elva: ydép Twas Aapicoraots’ éore 8 dirdoby* 30 
el yap peretyov cata trav pnbévra Stopicpoy tis rodurelas, 
ficay woNrtrar’ Kal yap ov8t duvardy égapubrray rd éx 
rrorlrov 7) éx woAvlridos bri trav mpdrov olknedvrov 4) xri- 
odvrwv. ddr lows éxeivo paddov tye droplay, Soo 
perécyov peraBodjAys yevopévns morrrelas, ofov "Abfynow 35 
drofnoe KnXerobévns pera tiv trav rupdvvev éxBodfy> srod- 

4 Xods yap Edurérevce Eévous nai doddous perolkous. 73 8’ du- 
gioBirnpa mpds rovrous éoriv ov tls moXirns, GANA mrbrepov 
aSixws 4) Sixalos. xalrot xdv robré tis Eri rpocarophoeer, 
dp’ el pi) Oixalos woXlrns, ob trodlrns, ds ravrd duvapévov 1276 a 

5 rob 7’ délxov xal roh Wevdots. bel 8 dpGpev cal dpyovrds” 
twas adlxws, obs Epyew piv gioopey GAN ov Stxalas, d 
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de wrodirns dpyxf twit dtopiopévos early (6 yap Kowovay rijs 
5 toiaade dpxis modirns éoriv, ds Epapev), SHdov Gre wodé- 
3 ras pev elva: garéov xal rovrovs, wepi 8 rob Sixalos F 
pe) -Otxalos ovvdirre mpos tiv elpnuévnv mpbrepoy dyduo- 
Birgow, aropotct yép ries 150° 4 médts Erpage Kai mére 
ovx 7% mwédus, ofov Srav é£ ddcyapylas 4) rupavvldos yévnrat 
10 Onpoxpatia. rére yap ore ra cupBdrata Evxtoe BovAovrat 2 
dtadvev, os ov THs mbAews GAA Tob Tupdvvouv AaBérros, 
or’ GN TOAAA TaV ToLOGTOY, ds évlas TOY ToATEdY TH 
Kpareiy otcas, GAA ov td Td Kows ocupdépov, eitrep ovv 
xai- dnpoxparoiyrai tives Kata roy tpérov tobtrov, épolws 
15 THs -mbAEws paréov elvae rabrns ras THs wodsrelas rabrns 
mpadges Kal ras éx ths dAtyapylas Kai tis tupavvises. 
ouxe 8 oixetos 6 Abyos elvat ris dmoplas ravrns, was 3 
mote xpi) A€éyew tiv wodkw elvac tiv avriv 4 ph Tiv 
avriv GAN érépay, 4 pev ovv émirodAaotdrn riis droplas 
20 ¢nrnow tepi roy Térov Kai rods. dvOpa@rous éoriv’ évdéxerat 
yap dtagevy Piva roy rérov Kai rods dvOpdrrous, Kal rods 
pev Erepov rods 8 Erepoy oixjaa: térov, radbrnv perv ovy 4 
mpaorépay Oeréov tiv arroplay (modAaxas yap Tis wédcws 
Acyouévns éorl was edpdpea Tis ToLabryns (nrycews) dpolos 
25 6€ kal tay Tov avrév Katotxotvtay dvOpamrwv awére Set 
vopifev pilav elvat riv wédw, od yap dh Trois relyerw’ & 
eln yap dv Iledorovviom mepiBadely ev teixos. rTo.adrn 
&° tows éori xai BaBvday nai waoa Fris exer weptypagdiy 
PadAov Ovovs 4 wédcws* Fs yé hacw éadroxvias tplrny 
30 Huepay ovK aicbécbar te pépos THs mébAEms. GAAA meEpié 
pev ravrns tis awoplas els ddXov Katpdy xpHotpos  oKE- 
yis' mepl yap peyébous ris mbdews, 75 Te wéocov Kai 
worepoy €Ovos ev 7 mAclo oupdépe, Set pr) AavOdvey tov 
worTikéy' GAAG TOY auTav KaToiKoUyray Toy aUvToy TOroP, 
35 worepoy ews dy 7 Td yévos TauTd Toy KaTotKoUyToY, TY 
auTiy eivat paréoy wédw, Kalwep alei Trav pey Pbetpopé- 
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voy tay 8 ywopévov, domrep Kai trorapods eidOapey réyeLv 
rods avrods kai Kphvas tas atrds, kalrep det rod pev émi- 
ytyvopévov vdparos rob 8 diregtdvros, 4 rods pey dvOparous 
garéov elvat rods adtrods did riv roatrnv airiay, rv 8 40 
7 bd érépay; elrep ydp éort Kowovla ris 4 wérLs, Eore JE 1276 b 
xowevla toAdiTav morirelas, ytyvopévns érépas 7G cldec 
cal Stagepodons ris mortrelas avayxaiov elvar Séfeev dv 
xai tiv modw elvat pi) tiv aityiy, Oomep ye Kal yxopdy 
drt py Kopixdy drt 6 rpayixdv Erepov eival gapev, rav 5 
8 atrav modAdkis dvOpéirev dvtwv, cpolws 8 Kai macav 
GdAnv xowvovlay xal otvOeow érépay, dv clos Erepov 7 ris 
avvbécews, olov dppovlay trav attav PObyyov érépay elvar 
9 réyouey, dy dre pey 7 Adptos dre 8& Dpiyios, ef 8} 
Totrov tye tov tpbrrov, pavepdy drt pddtota dexréov Tv 10 
auriy mévw els tiv wodtrelay Brérovras’ svoua 2 Kxa- 
Aely Erepoy 4 ravroy t~eort nal tav avrdy KaTotKovvTov 
avriv Kai wdprav éréipwy dvOpérav, ef de Slxatov da- 
Ave 4 pt dtadrdev, Grav eis érépay peraBdrAy modtreiav 
% méAts, Abyos Erepos. 15 
Tav 8 viv ecipnuévoy éxdpevdvy éorw émioxivracba 4 
wérepoy tiv avurivy aperiy dyépds dyaboi Kai modfrov 
amovéatov Oeréov, } per) Thy avrhv, GAAG pry ef ye Tooro 
Tuxely det Cnricews, tiv Tod mwodlrov Timm tii mparTov 
Anrréov, Gomep ovv 6 mwAwrip els Tis TOY KoLWMVaeY éaoTiv, 20 
2 ofrm Kat Tov worlrny dapév, tav dé wrAwrhpwv kalrep 
dvopolov bvrwy tiv Stvapw (6 pev ydp éorw épérns, 6 8 
xuBepvfrns, 6 dt mpypets, 6 & GAAnv tw’ eyov troatryy 
erovuplay) dnjdov ds 6 pev axpiBéctraros éxdorov Aédyos 
iStos Ecrat ris dperis, dpolws de nai xowvds ris éhappdcer 25 
waow. yap awrnpla ris vauritlas Epyov éoriy avrav 
3 wdvrav’ rotrov yap xactos épéyerat Tay TWAwTHpwY, dpoiws 
Tolvuy Kal Tov woXtToy, Kalirep advopolwy bvTwy, 1) awrnpla 
Tis Kowovlas épyov éorl, xowwvla 8 éoriv 4 modcrela 
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30 cd Thy dperty dvayxaiov elvat toi wodirov mpds Thy Tod- 
relay, eltrep ovv éari mdelm rodirelas eidn, SijAov ds ovK 
évdéxerat rod omovdaloy wodlrov play dperjy elvat rijy re- 
Aelay’ tov & dyabdy dvépa dapty xara play dperiy elvac 
Thy Tedrelay, Sri pey ody évdéxerat worirny dvra owoudaioy 4 

35 wh) KexrijcOa tiv dperiv Kad’ hy orovdaios ayip, pavepsir’ 
ov iy dNAd Kal ear &ddov rpdrov Ear: Ctarropobyras éed- 
Oeiy rov avrov Adyov wepi tas dplorns wodirelas. ef yap 5 
adivaroy é£ dmdvreav onavialev svrwv elva: wédw, be & 
éxacroy rd Kab’ abrov Epyor ev moteiv, Toro & dw’ dperis: 

40 €mel O& ddvvarov dpuolovs elvac wdvras rods aoXlras, ovK dy 

1277 a ein pla dper) modlrov Kai dvdpds dyabod. rihy pev yap rob 

—- gmovdalou wodlrov Set ma&ow dwrdpxewv (ofr yap dpicrnv 
dvaykaiov elvat riv modw), tiv 6% rod dvdpds roi dyabot 
ddtvarov, ef pi) mdvras dvayxaioy dyabods elvat rods év 

5 Th omovdala méAct woAlras, ere evel &£ dvopolev 4 wérus, 6 
domep (gov evOds ex Wuxis Kal odparos kal Wuyi) éx 
Abyou Kai dpé~ews Kal oixla é£ dydpds nal yuvaixds Kail 
Krjots €x Seombrov Kai dobdov, tov abrov rpdrov Kai rods 
ef dndvrov re rovrwy Kal mpds tovros é£ ddAwv dvopolwy 

10 guvéornxey eidav, dvdykn pi play elvas tiv tov modray 
wdvrov apernv, domep ovde Tay yopevTav Kopudaiov Kai 
wapacrdrov, dtért pev roivuy dad@s ovyx 4 avrh, pavepoy 7 
éx tovTrwy’ GAN dpa Eorat rivds % avr) dper? modirov re 
amovdaiou Kai dvdpds omovdalev; papey dt tov Epxovra tov 

1g omrovdaioy dyabdy elvas nal dpdvipov, tov de modcTixdy 
dvayxaioy elvat gpévipov. Kati tiv matdelav & edbds 8 
érépay elvat A€youol twes Apxovros, dowep Kai gpalvoryrat 
of tay Bacthéoy vieis irmixiv cai moAeuixihy madevépevot, 
kal Euvpinléns gnoi “py por ra Kop’, GAN ov wore 

20 del, as ovady tiva Apxovros madelay, ef 8 4 avrh dperi 9 
dpyovrés te dyabod Kal dvdpds dyabob, rodlrns 8 tori Kai 
6 dpybpevos, ovy 4 avri dmdas dv ely mwodrlrov kal dvdpéds, 














1276 b 30—1277 b 16. 7 


Tivds pévtot moXlrou’ ov yap 4 avri) Epxovros Kai moXfrov, 
kai da robr’ lows Idowv én mewiy, Gre pi) Tupavvoi, ds 
10 ovx émiordpevos ididrns elvat, dAXA pv eraveiral ye 7d 25 
divacba: Apxew Kai EpxerOat, Kai rodfrou Soxipov (Soxei) %) 
dper? elvac rd Sbvacba Kai Apyew kai dpyerOat Karas, «l 
ov Tiv pev Tob dyabob dvdpds ridepev dpxixny, tiv 6€ Tob 

11 wodlrou dude, obx dv ein Audw érawverda dpoims. eel ovv 
more doxet Erepa Kai ov tavra deliv trav dpyovTa pay- 30 
Odvew Kai trav dpydpevoy, trav St modirny dudérep éni- 
oravOat kai petéxew dudoiv, tovvreD0ey dv xaridos ths. 
€ort yap apy?) Seomorixy ratrny 6 tiv wepi tdvayKxaia 
Aéyouev, & rroeiy éxicracba riv Epxovr ox dvayxaiov, 
GAA yxpyobas paddrov' Odrepoy St Kal dvdpamodades. 35 

12 Néyw dt Odrepoy rd Sivacba Kai drnpereiy tas Staxovixas 
apdges, Sovrdov & elén wAelm réyopev’ al yap épyacla 
mrelous, av ey pépos xaréxovow of yxepyires’ otro 8° 
claly, domwep onpalver cai rodvop avrots, of (avres dd 
Tov xetpav, év ols 6 Bdvavcos rexvirns éoriv, 6d map 1277b 
éviots ob peretxov of Snptoupyol Td madatdy dpxay, mplv 

13 dfjpov yevéoOar tov Exyaroy, T& pev ovv Epya THY dpxo- 
pévay obras ov Bef tov dyabdy ovde rdv modtriKdy ovde Tov 
woNlrny tov ayabdy pavOdvey, ef py more xpelas xdpiv 5 
aurg@ mpds adréy’ ob yap ert cupBalva yiverOar Tov peév 
Searrérny trav 8t Sodov’ AN Eort Tig apy} Kal’ Hy dpya 

14 Tay dpolwy TO yéver Kai ray élevOépwr ratrny yap 
Aéyopev elvar tiv moditixiy dpyfv, iy Set tov Apxovra 
dpydbpevoy pabeiv, oloy inmapyxeiv immapynGévra, arparnyeiv 10 
arpatnynOévra Kai rafiapyfoavra Kal Aoxayfoavra, dd 
Aéyerat Kal roiro Kaos, és ok forw @& dpga pi 

15 dpx0évra, rovrov 8 dperi) piv érépa, def St roy worlrny 
roy dyabdy énloracba: Kai Stvacba: nat dpxerOat xai 
dpxev, xal airy dper) modlrov, 7d Thy tov éAevOEpoy 1. 

16 dpxiv éxloracba: én’ dudérepa. Kai dvdpds di) dyabob 


8 ITOAITIKAN I’, 4-5. 


dude, kai ef Erepov eldos owdpootyns Kai sixaoodvns 
dpxikiis, kai yap dpyopévov pev érevOépou dé, dnrov Sri ov 
pla dv cin rot dyabot dperh, ofov dixatoctyvn, GAN eidn 
20 €xovca Kab’ & dpfa cai dpferat, dowep dvdpds Kai yu- 
vaixds érépa awppootvn xal dvdpla (ddgar yap dv elvar 17 
Setrds dvip, ef obrws dvdpeios ein Somep yuvi) dvdpela, nat 
yuvh) Addos, ef obrw xoopla ein domep 6 dviip 6 dyabés), 
éwei Kal olxovopla érépa dvdpds xal yuvakés (rod, pey 
25 yap xracOa, ris 8 guddrrew Epyor early) 4 8 dpdynars 
&pxovros idtos dper) pdvn tas yap Bddras Coixey dvay- 
Kaloy elvat xowdas Kai tov dpxopévwy kai trav apxébyroyr, 
dpyopévou 8€ ye ovx tori Apert gpbvnats, GAA Sdfa 18 
adnO4s' dowep avdroroiwds yap 6 adpxdpuevos, 6 8’ apyav 
30 avAnris 6 xpepevos, mébrepoy pev ody %) avi dperh advdpos 
ayabot Kai woXlrov omovdalov 7} érépa, Kai mes 1%) avr?) 
Kai mwas érépa, gavepoy éx Tobrov’ 
5 Ilepi 8 ray wodrlrny ert Aclreral tis Tay drropiay. 
as ddnOas yap wérepov morirns éoriv @ Kowoveiv Efeori 
35 &pxiis, 7) Kal rods Bavatoovs modlfras Oeréov; ef pey ovr 
xai rovrous Oeréov ols pi) péreotiv dpxav, ody olby Te tray- 
rds elvat modfrou tiv Troabrny dperiy (obros yap modfrns): 
ef d& pndels rav rorovramy moXirns, év rit pépe Oeréos Exa- 
oros; ovde yap pérotxos ovde Eévos. 4 did ye Tobrov Tay A6- 2 
1278 a yor ovdty ghoopev ovpBalvew Eromov; odd yap of Sobran 
Tov eipnpévoy oddéy, od of dmedcbOepot. tobro yap arnGés, 
@s ov mdvras Oeréov modiras ov dvev ovx dy eln zéXrks, 
érei ovd of maides doavrms moNdtra: Kai of dvdpes, GAX 
soi pey dmdas of & é£ brobécews’ wodtra piv ydp «lov, 
GAN’ adredeis, ev pev ovv Trois dpxalos yxpdvois wap’ éviots 3 
qv dotAov rb Bavavoov 4 fevixdv’ SOidrrep of trodAol rovofrot 
kai viv’ 4 dé BeArilorn wérts ov rojoes Bdvavoov roXfrny, 
el 5 Kai ovros moXlrns, @\Ad qoAdlrou aperiy fy elrropey 
10 Nexréov od mavrés, odd’ éevOépou pbvov, GAN Scot Tov Epyay 











1277 b 17—1278 b 3. 9 


4eioly ddepévor tov dvaykalov, tov 8 dvayxalov of pev 
évi Aerroupyoivres Ta totabra SofAot, of dé Kop Bdévavoot 
cai Ofres, qavepdy 8° évredbey puxpdy émioxeapévors 
wos xe wepl atrav' avtd yap gavévy 7d dAexOev srovet 

5 OjAdov, émel yap mrelovs elotvy ai arodrreiat, Kai €fdn to- 15 
Afrov dvayxaiqv elvat melo, cai pdédtora Tob dpyxopévov 
moXirov, dor’ év pév tivt troditela tov Bdvavooy dvayKaiov 
elvat xai tov Ofra modiras, év riot 8 dédvvarov, oiov ef 
rls éotivy Rv Kadovow dpioroKxparixiy Kal év 7) KaT dperiy 
ai tipal SiSovra: xal Kar dfiav' od yap olév 1’ émitnded- 20 

6 car Ta THS aperns (GvTa Blov Bdvavaov fh Onrixby, év de 
tais ddXtyapxfas Bara pev ov évdéyerat elvat modlrny 
(did ripnpdrovy yap paxpav al pebéfes trav dpyxdv), 
Bdévavaooy 8 évddyerat’ mdovroict yap Kai of woddol Tay 

7 Texvitay, év OnBas dt vdpos hy tov Séxa Erdv pr dre 25 
TXNMEevoy THS ayopas pi) peréyew apyfs. €v wodAais de 
ToNrelars mporeéAxerat Kal trav févov 6 vdpos’ 6 yap 
éx toXlridos éy rice Snpoxpariats aoXirns éoriv: tov avrov 

8 8 rpdrov Exe Kai ra epi Todvs vd0ous mapa moAdois, ov 
piv GAN evel &¢ Wderav rev yvnolwy moditay TrovobyTat 30 
mroAlras rods ToLobrous (dia yap ddtyavOpwmrlay obrw xpavrat 
Tos vépots), evtropoivres 8 SyAov Kata puxpdy tmapatpody- 
Tat Tods éx SovAou mparov 7 SovAns, cira Tovs amd ‘yuvatkar, 

9 rédos dt pévov rods é£ apdoiy dortav moAXlras trototow. rt 
pev ovy edn arelw moXdirov, davepoy éx todrwv, Kai bre rE 35 
yerat pddtora moXdirns 6 peréxyov THY Tin@y, OoTEp Kai 
"Opnpos émoincey “ doel tw aripnroy peravdotny’* domreEp 
pérotxos ydp éotiv 6 Tay Tipay ph peréxov. GAN Srov 
TO ToLoUToy émtxexpuppevoy éoriv, amdrns xdpiv TeV cvvot- 

10 xotvtwy éoriv, ambrepov pev ovv érépay 4 riv avriy Oeréov 40 
wal’ iv dvip dyabds éort xal todirns orovdaios, djXov éx 1278 b 
tov eipnpéver, Ort twos pev mbdrEws 6 auras riwds O° Erepos, 
Kdxelvos ov mas GAN’ 6 moXirikds Kai Kiptos 4 Suvdpevos 


10 . HWOAITIKQN I’. 5-7. 


elva: xiptos, 4 Kad’ adrdvy 4 per GAA@v, TIS TeY KoLWoeY 
5 emipedelas 
6 ‘Evei 8 rafra S&idpiotat, rd pera rabra oKenréov 
wérepov piav Oeréov wodirelay 4 mAelovs, Kav ef mdelous, 
tives xai mbcat, ai dtagopal rlyes avrav elciv, tore Se 
woXtrela moidews tééis Tov Te EAAwv apxyav Kal pddioTa 
10778 Kuplas mdvrov’ Képiov pey yap wavraxod 7d moN- 
Teva THs modems, TwoAlrevpa 8 éoriv 4 modiTela’ éyw 2 
&” ofov éy pey rais Snpoxparixais xpos 6 Sipos, of & 
édiyo: rovvavrioy éy ais dAtyapxlas’ gapev Se xal 
wortrelay érépay elvat rovrwy. tov avriy 8 robrov épotpey 
15 Aéyov xal wept trav GrArd\ov, wtroberéov 53 mparov rivos 
xdpw cuvéornxe wéds, kai ris dpyas elén boa ris Tepi 
GvOparov xai tiv Kowovlay tis Cons. elpnrat 6) Kara 3 
Tovs mpeérous Abyous, év ols wepi olxovoplas StwpicOn xai de- 
ororelas, kal Sri gioe pév éotivy dvyOpwmos (Gov todirixéy, 
20 dd Kai pndey debpevor ris map dddAfAwv BonOelas [ovx 
EXarrov| dpéyovrat ro aufiiv' od piv GAA Kal 7d Kow}t 
cupdépoy ovvdyet, Kad’ Scov éemBddArda pépos éxdotm rob 
Civ Kados. pddtora pey ovy robr éori Téd0s, Kai Kowg 4 
mwact Kal xwpls> cuvépxovra: St cal rob (av Evexey avrod 
25 kal guvéxouct Ty wodirixiy Kowavlay, lows yap eveort zt 
To Kadob pdpiov Kat Kara 7rd Civ adrd povor, dy pi trois 
XaArerois Kara riv Blov dwepBdd\An Alay. Sidov F as 5 
Kaptepotat woAAhy KaxomdGeray of woddol trav dvOpdmrev 
yAtxopevot Tob Civ, ds évodons rivds evnpepias év ait@ kal 
30 yAukérnros guaixfs. GAAd py Kal rhs apyfs ye Tovs 
Aeyopévous tpdrrous Addioy dtedeiv? Kal yap év rois eLwre 
ptxois Adyors Stopi(bueOa mept avray modAdKis, 1 pey yap6G 
Seorrorela, xalirep Svros Kar’ ddjnOeaay ro Te gice SovAp 
Kai r@ gvoa deorbry ravroi cupdépovros, Suws apye 
35 mpos 7d To Seowdbrov cupdépov ovdty Frrov, mpds St 7d Tob 
dovAou kard oupBeBnxés* ov yap évdéxerat POetpopévou rob 











1278 b 4—-1279 a 29. II 


7 OovAov cdferbat tiv Seoworeiav, 1 8& réxvov dpyx? Kail 
yuvatkos Kai ris olklas wdons, hy 6) Kadobpev olxovopixny, 
fro. Tav apyopévay yap éoriv 4 Kowob teivds dudoiv, Kad’ 
atTd pty Tey dpxopévey, dowep dpapev Kal ras dAdas 40 
réxvas, olov larpixiy Kal yupvaotixhy, Kata oupBeBnxds 1279 a 
6¢ xdy avrady. elev’ ovdty yap KodAtve: tiv madorpiBny eva 
Tay yupvafopévwy évlor’ elvar Kai atréy, domep 6 xuBep- 

8 yarns els éoriy del Tay TAMTApwy, 6 pey ody watdorplBns 
i xuBepvirns oKoret 7d Tay apxopévov dyabby Srav 825 
rovrwy eis yéynrat Kal avrés, card oupBeBnxds peréyxet 
THs adedrclass 6 pty yap mrwrip, 6 8 tov yuuvafopé- 

9g vov els ylveras madorp(Bns dv, dtd Kal ras modtTiKds 
dpyds, Srav 9 nat loérnta tév worTeY auveotnKia Kai 
xaQ’ dpobrnra, Kara pépos agiobow apyew, mpbrepoy péy, 10 
n wépuxey, adgioivres ev pepe Aecroupyeiv, Kal oxorely rive 
wad Td adrod dyabév, domep mpbrepov avros dpxowv éoxé- 

10 wet 7d éxelvou cupdépov, viv d¢ dda ras aperclas ras 
amd Tov Koway Kai ras éx THs apx7s BovdrAovTat cvveyas 
Epyev, olov ef cvvéBawey byalvew del rois Apyovot vooa- 15 
Kepois ovow Kai yap dy otrws lows édiwxov ras dpyds. 

11 davepdy rolvuy ds Scat pev modireiat 7d Kos ovppépoy 
oxorototw, attra pey dpbat tvyydvovet ovoat Kara 7d 
dmdas dixatov, doar d¢ 7d ohérepoy pévoy. ray dpydbyroy, 
hpaptnpévar kal waoat wmapexBdoes tay dpOav modtTe@y’ 20 
Seoworixai ydp, 4 St wédts Kowovia tov édevOépoy éorly, 

Awpiocpéveay 8 rotrwv éydpevédv éott ras wodrelas 7 
érioxéyacOat, mica tov dpcOudy nai thes eiat, ai wpa- 
Tov ras dpOas avrav’ Kali yap ai wapexBdoes eEcovrat 

2 pavepal tovtwy ciopicOecay, émel 6 modtrela pev Kal 7d 25 
woAlrevpa onpatve: tabréy, moAtrevpa 8 éori 1d Kiptoy te 
wbdewv, dvdyxn 8 elvac xipiov 9% eva 4 ddrlyous 4 rods 
woAdovs, Srav pev 6 els of dALyou 4 of roAAol mpds Td 
Kotvov oupdépoy apxwor, Tatras pev dpOas dvayxaiov elvat 





12 TIOAITIKNN I’. 7-9. 


30 Tas srodirelas, Tas 5 mpds 7d Wiov 4 rod évds 4 Tay dAi- 
yov 9} Tod mAnOous wapexBdces 4} yap ov woAfras garéov 
. elvat rods peréxovras, } Set Kowoveiy tof cupdépovros. 
kadey O° eldOapey Tov pey povapyiay tiv mpds Td Kowwdy 3 
droBXémroveay cupdépoy Bacirclav, tiv de Trav éAlyov pev 
35 wAetévar O& évds adpiotoxpariay, 4 dia 7d rods apiorovs Ep- 
xe, h dia 7d pds 7d Epicrov rH wbAE Kai Tols KoLYMVOdCLW 
aurns’ Srav dt 1rd wATOos mpds 7d Kotvdy trodLTEednTAL oUp- 
gépov, Kadeirat 7d Kowvdy dvopa tmacav tov moNTELOr, 
worTela, ovpBalver 8 e&rAbyas va piv ydp dtadépew 4 
4o kar aperiy 4 ddlyous évdéyerat, mAclous 8 Hdn yaderov 

1279 b nxptBacOat mpds macay dperjv, dd\AQ pdrNoTa Thy ToAE- 

pixny' abtn yap év wmAnOE yiyverat. Siébrep Kata ravrny 

Thy modrelay Kupidtaroy Td mpoTroAEpoby, Kai peréxovoww 

auras of Kexrnévot ta Srda, tapexBdoes St toy eipn- 5 

g Bévey Tupavvis pey Baoidelas, ddryapyla 8 adpioroxparias, | 
Snpoxparia de modirelas, 4 pev yap tupavuls éott povap- 
xfa mpis 7d aovpdépoy 7d teh povapxoivros, 4 8 érL- 
yapxla mpos 7d tav evirbpwv, 1 St Snyoxparla mpods rd 
oupdépov 7d tay adrbpww mpds dt 7d 7G KowG Avotredodv 

10 ovdepla avray, 

S Act dt pixp@ dia paxporépwy elreiy rls éExdorn rotrov 
Tov todkTe@y éeotiv' Kal yap exe tivds dmoplas, ro Se 
wept éxdorny péBodov didrocopotyTe Kal pi) pbvov droBré- 
wovTt mpos To mpdtrew oikeiév éott Td pt) Trapopdy pndé 

1g Tt Katadelrey, ANA OnAroby rihv epi Exacrov ddAHGeayv. 
€ort 6¢ rupavvis pev povapyla, xaOdrep eipnrat, Seoro- 
TiK)) TS TodTiKHs Kowovias, dAtyapyfa § Gray oat 
Kupiot THs Trodirelas of tas ovolas Exovres, Snpokparla dé 
rotvavriov Srav of pe) Kextnpévot AOS ovolas dAX arropot. 

20 mpotn & aiopia mpds tov Stopiopoy éoriy, ef yap elev of 3 
wrelous dvres edrropor Kipio TAS wbAEws, Onuoxparia 3 éoriy 
Srav 7 Képtoy Td WAGs, dpotws 8& méAw Kav ef ov + cvp- 


tw 





1279 a 30—1280 a 15. 13 


Baivyt rods dmépous éddrrovs pev elvat rev edarépav, Kpelr- 
tous &° dvras «uplouvs elvat rijs modtrelas, Sov 8 dAlyov 
Kbptov TAHO0s, dAtyapxlay eival dacww, obk dv adds Sdfecev 25 

4 Siwpicba: wepi trav modredy, GdAA piv Kav tis cuvbeis 
Th pev evrropig rhv ddtyérnra tH 8 aropig rd wAHGos 
otrm mpocayopety tas twodrelas, dAryapyfay pev ev 4 Tas 
dpyas txovow of edtropor bAlyo: 7d wdHOos dvres, dnpo- 
kparlay Sé év 7) of Emopot moAdol 7d AROS Svres, AAANY 30 

5 droptay éxea, tivas yap Epoipev ras Apri rexOeloas 
moXtelas, Thy év 7} mAelous ebtropor Kai év yf éAdrrovs of 
drropot, xiptor 8 éxdrepot trav modremy, cimep pndepla 

6 d\n morstela mapa ras elpnpévas éoriv; oie roy 6 
Aéyos moteiy OnrAoy dre Td pev CAlyous 7 TOAAODS Eivat KU- 35 
plous ovpPBeBnkés éoriv, 7d pev Tais ddAtyapxlats 7d de Tais 
Snpoxparias, dia 7d Tods peéev evmrdpous éAlyous, moAXods 
& elvat rods dwbpovs mavraxoh (6:3 Kai ob oupBaive ras 

7 PnOeloas airlas ylverOar Siagopas), d dé Seadépovory F re 
Onpoxparia nal 4 ddtyapyla ddAjAwv, mevia Kal mdodrés 40 
éoriy, kal dvayxaiov pév, Srrov dv Apywot ia wAobroy dy 1280 a 
7 éddrrovs dy re mdelous, elvat tadrny ddtyapyiay, Gov 

8 3’ of dropot, Snuoxpariay, dAAA oupBalvea, xabdrep cizo- 
fev, Tods pev dAlyous elvat rods dé modAovs* evrropoicr pev 
yap dArlyo, tis 8 eXevOeplas petéxovot mdvres’ Ot as 5 
airlas dugioBynrotow dudébrepot tris woXtrelas, 

Anrréov 5 mpa@rov rivas Spovs Aéyovot THs dALyapyxias B 
kai Onpoxparlas, xai ri 1rd Sixatoy +6 TE ddAtyapxeKdy 
kal Onpoxparixéy, mévres yap drrovrat dtxaiov twébs, dAAQ 
Béxpt rivds mpoépyovra, Kal Aéyovow od wav Td Kuplws 10 
Sixasov, otov Soxet tcov rd Sleatov elvat, nai éoriv, ddAN 

200 maow GAda Tois Toots’ Kal Td Avcov doxet Sixatov 
elvat, kai ydp éoriv, dAN od maow ddAQ Tois dvloos. of 
8 roir ddatpobar, rd ols, kai xplvover Kaxas. 7d 8° alrtov 
dre wept abrav % Kplows’ cyxeddv 8 of mdreiorot patrol 15 


14 ITIOAITIKNN I”. 9. 


Kpitai mepi rev olxeloy, dor ered rd Sixatoy rity, cai 3 
Sinpnra: tov auvrdv rpdérov érl re tov mpaypdroy Kai ols, 
xabdmep elpnrat mpbrepow év toils nOtKois, Thy pev Tob 
mpayparos iadryta dpodoyobot, riw 8 ols dugioBnrober, 
20 pddNoTa pey Oia Td AExOev Apri, Sidre xplvovor ra epi 
abrovs Kaxos, frera 8 nal did 7rd Aéyew péxpe TIVds Exa- 
répous Sixarby re vopifover Sixaow rAéyey AmwA@s, of pev 4 
yap dy card re Avicot Gow, olov yphpacww, drs olovrat 
dvioot elvat, of & dv xard rt toot, olov édevOepia, Bros 
25 icot, 1d dt xupibraroy ob Aéyovow ef pev yap tay Krn- 5 
pdrov xdpiv éxowdyncay Kal ovvndOov, rovobrov peréxouct 
ris médews Scovrep cal ris xrficews, oO’ 6 rev ddXLyap- 
xixev Adbyos Sbferev dy loytew (ov yap elvar Slxatov icor 
. peréxew trav éxardy pvav rov eloevéyxavra play pay ro 
30 évrt rd Aowréy wav, obre Ta Ef dpyns obre Trav émytvo- 
pévov): ef 8 pire rob iv pbvov evexey dAAA paddAov Tob 6 
ed (iv (kai yap dv SovAwy kai trav dddov (dov iy wb 
Ais viv & ovx ore Bd rd ph peréxew evdatpovlas pnée 
rob (nv Kata tpoalpeoiv), pire cuppayxlas Evexev, Sos 
35 Ord pndevds adixavrat, pyre bia tas ddAayds Kal rhv 
Xphow thy mpos adAfAovs’ Kal yap dv Tuppynvoi xai Kap- 
xndbviot, kai wdyres ols éoti obfuBodra mpds ddAHAovs, ds 
pias ay modtrat wédews Foay. lol yotv atrois cuvOfjKat 7 
wept tav elcaywyluwov Kai obuBora wept rob ph ddixeiy 
40 Kal ypagai wepi cuppaylas, ddr’ ob? dpyal madow eri 


1280 b robrois Kowal xabeoraow, ddr’ Erepar trap éxarépois, obre 


rod trolous twas elvar Bet dpovr{{ovow Arepor rods érépovs, 
ot’ Gras pndeis Adtxos Eorar rav bard ras ovvOfKxas pnde 
poxOnpiay Ee pndeplay, dd\rA2 pbvov Gros pndty ddich- 
5 aovow ddAAfAovs. mepl & dperfs Kal xaxlas modirixfjs 8 
Stacxomofeww Scot gporr{{ovow etvoulas, 7 Kal pavepoy 
bre det repi dperfs emipedées elvac rip y’ ds dAnOGs dvopa- 
(opévn mwbde, py Adyou xdpw, yiverar yap 4 Kowwovia 











1280 a 16—1281 a 1. IS 


ovppayla tov ErAdrkov tory siadépovea pbvov trav arodev 
ouppdyov, Kal 6 vbpos auvOijnn Kal, xaddrep Edn Av- 10 
nédgpov 6 codiorhs, éyyunris adAAfAas Trav Sixalov, ddN’ 

9 ovy olos morety dyabods Kai Stxalovs rods moAfras. Ori Be 
robroyv tye: rdv Tpdrov, davepby, el ydp ris Kai avvaydyot 
rods rémous els &v, dore EwrecOat tiv Meyapéwv rédrw kai 
Kopw6iwv rots relyeowv, Spws ov pla mods. 08" ef apds 15 
adAfAous éxtyaplas rothoawro: Kalra tobro rév ldlwv rats 

10 wéAcot Kowovnudrov éorly, dpolos 8 obd" ef tives olxotey 
xopis pév, pi) pévror rooofrovy arobey Sore pi) Kowoveir, 
GN elncav atrois vépot Toh pi) odas avrods détxely repli 
ras peradébcers, ofov ef 5 pey eln réxrov 6 88 yewpyds 2° 
6 8€ oxvroréuos 6 8 GAXo te ToLoGrov, kal rd AROS elev 
pbptot, ph) pévroe Kowvevotey AdXAov pndevds 4 rev Tototroy, 

11 ofoy dAAayfs Kal cuppaylas, ov8’ obra mw works. dia 
tlva 8% wor airlay; od yap 8) dtd rd ph obveyyus Tis 
kotvevias, el yap Kal ovvédOaey obrw Kowvovobvres, Exarros 25 
pévroat xpGro 77 (dla olkle Sowep worse Kai opfow avtrois 
ds éripayxlas ovons Bonbotyres emi rods déixobvras pévoy, 
008” obras dy elvat dbfere wbAts roils axptBas Oewpotcry, elrep 

12 dpolwos dpidrotey avvedObvres Kai xupls. gavepdy rolvuv Sri 
4 wédts ovK ort Kowvwvia rérov xal rob pi) adtxeiy ogas 3° 
avrovs kal ris peradbcews ydpiy’ adda rabra pty avay- 
kaioy tirdpyxev, elrep torat brs, ob py ovd drapybyrov 
totroy ardvrev fin wo6Xts, GAN’ H Too ed (iv Kowevla Kai 
rais oixlats Kat rois yéveot, (wns reA€as ydpiv nal abrép- 

13 Kous. ovx fora pévrot robro pi rév adrdy Kai Eva 35 
Katotkotvrey térov nai xpopévov emyaplas, 61d Kndeiai 
rT’ éyévovro Kara Tras médAes Kal dparplat xai bvola Kai 
Staywyal rob oufiy. 7d 8 roobrov didlas Epyov’ 4 yap rob 
oufiv mpoalpects pitla, rédos pev ovv wbdrews 7d ed Cp, 

14 rafra St rob rédous ydpw, modus dt 4 yevdr Kal Kopdv 40 
Kowwovla (ons tedelas xal avrdpxovs. tofro 8 éorly, ds 1281 a 
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gapév, Td (nv evdadves Kal Kalas. Tov Kadov dpa 
mpdgewy xdpw Oeréov elvac tiv moditixiy Kowoviay, add’ 
ov Tod aouf{iy, dtdrep Scot cupBddAovrat wAkioTov Eis THY 15 
5 ToavTny Kowovlay, rovros THS mwébAews péreoTe TAciov Fh 
Tots xara pev édAevOepiay Kai yévos loos 4 peifoot Kara 
de riv moditix)y dperiy dvicos, } Tots Kata& wAovroy iire- 
péxovot kar’ dperiy 8° direpexopévors, re pév ovv mwadvres 
of wept Tév woXreay adudtoBnrobyres pépos tt Tod Stxaiou 

10 Aéyouat, pavepdy Ex T&Y elpnpévoy’ 

10 “Eye 8 droplay, rf Set 1d xdprov ecivat tis médEws, 
4} ydp tot 7d wAHO0s, } rods wAovalous, } rods émtecKets, 4 
Tov BéArioroy Eva mdvrov, 4 tépavvoy. daAAd tabra mévTa 
éxetv paiverat ducxoriav. rh ydp; dv of wévnres dtd 1d 

15 tAelous elvar Stavépovrat Ta Tv TWAOVatwY, TotT’ ovK ddiKdy 
éorw; tSofe yap vi Ala t@ xupl dixalws, tiv odv adixiay 2 
rl xpi) Aéyety Thy éecydrnv; wédw TE TdévTov AnPOévrov, 
of wAclous Ta Tov éAXaTrévey dy Stavépwrvrat, davepdy srt 
POelpovar tiv whAtvy, GAA piv ovy Fy aperi POeipea 7d 

20 €yov auriy, ovde 7d dixatov mbrews POaprixby' doe dHdov 
rt xal Tov vopov rotroy ovy oly + elvat Sixasov, rt Kai 3 
ras mpdgas dcas 6 répavvos expagev, dvayKaiov elvat 
mdoas Suxalas: Bidferar yap av Kpelrrwy, dowep Kal 7d 
wAG0s rovs wAovctovs, GAN dpa rods EAdrrous Sikatoy 

25 dpxew Kal rods wAovclous; dv odv Kdxeivot ravTa Troimot Kal 
Staprd{wot.Kai Ta Krfpara dpaipovrat Toh mAzjGous, robr’ 
éori Sfkaov; xai Odrepov dpa. taira pév toivuy Sri wdvta 4 
patra xal od dixata, pavepdv’ 4dAA Tods Emtetxeis Apxew 
def xai xuplovs elva: mdvrov ; ovxotiv dvdyxn rods dAdous 

30 drimous elvat mdvras, pi) Tipwpévous rais moXrikais dp- 
xais* Tipds yap Aéyouey elvas ras adpxds, dpxbvrov So 
aiel Trav atray dvayxaiov elvat rods dAAous dripous, GAN 5 
éva tov amovdatéraroy Epyew BéAriov; GAN Ere robro dX- 
yapyxixérepov’ of yap dripoe mdelous, GAN iows dain ris 
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dy 7d xbpiov Srws AvOparov eivat adda pi?) vbpov daddoy, 35 
Exovrd ye ta cupBaivovra wdéOn mepi tiv yuyiv. dy ody 
H vbpos pev ddcyapyixes 8& 4 Snpoxparixés, ri Stolcee epi 
TOY Hropnévey; cupBynoerat yap dpolws ra AEeyOévra 
amporepov, wepi pev ovv Trav dAdwy Eatmw tis Erepos Abyos’ 11 
Srt 8t dei xbprov elvas paddov 7d rAHOos 4 rods dplorous 40 
pev éAlyous 8é, défeey dy Avera Kal rw tyew droplay, 

2 7dxya 6e Kdy ddAnOeav, rods yap ToAXovs, wy Exaords éorw 
ov omovdaios dviip, Sums évdéyerar ouverdOdvras clvar Bed- 1281 b 
tious éxelvay, ovx os ExacTroy GAN os ovpmayras, oloy ra 
cupdopyTa Sseinva tav tx pias damdvns yopnynbévrwvr: 
woMAav yap SvyTwv Exacrov pébptoy tyew dperijs Kai dpo- 
vicews, Kal ylvecOat avvedOdvravy donep Eva dyOpwror 5 
Td wAiO0s wodvwoda Kai woddyepa Kai mmodAds Eyxor7’ 

3 alcOyces, ofrwm Kal mepi ra On Kai tiv &idvoav. bd Kai 
Kplyovoty dyewvov of mwoAdXol Kai ra THS povotkns Epya Kal 
Ta Tey Tonray’ ddAAa yap GAAo Tt pbptov, mdvra se 

4 mdvres, GAAA ToUTH Siadépovew of arovdaio tay dvdpav 10 
éxdorou Tév TOAAGY, domwep Kal tev pi) Kaday Tods Kadovs 
pact cal Ta yeypappéva bd réxvns trav adrnOwar, ro 
ovvixOar Ta Steomappéva yopis els &, evel xexwpiocpévov 
ye Kdéd\Xtov Exe Tod yeypappévov rovdl pey rdv 6dOadr- 

5 poy, érépov 8& rivos erepoy pdpiov. ef pey ovy epi wdyta 15 
Ojpov Kai wept wav mANOos évdéxerat tatbrnv elvar tiv 
Stagopay Trav mwoAAGy pds tovs dAlyous arovdaious, &bndop, 
laws 8 vii Ala Bijrov drt mepi eviov dddvaroy (6 yap 
avrés xdv éwi rev Onpiov dppbcee Adyos: xalro zl dta- 
pépovoiy Eno rev Onplov ds eros elselv;), dAAA wept Tt 20 

6 wAnOos ovdey elvat Kadver TO AEXOey GAnOEés, 6d Kal Thy 
wpérepoy elpnuévny aropiay Nvceev dy tis dtd robroy Kai 
Tiv éxopévny auras, tivwy Set Kuplous elvat rods édevOépous 
Kai Td wAHOos Taév Today (roobra 8 elaiv Soot phre 

7 Wroboia pire dflwmpa Exovow dperfs pnd€év) 7d pev yap 25 
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peréxety avrods Trav dpyav Trav peylorwv ox doparés (dd 
Te yap ddixiav cai &° appootynvy ra pev adrxeiy ay te 
& dpaprdvew avrovs), 7d St ph peradiddvar pnde pere 
xev poBepby’ Grav yap Aripot modAot Kal wévnres bwdp- 
3° ywot, mokeuloy avayKaioy eivat mAnpn Thy wbAw Tatrny. 
Aefrrerat 6) rot BovAeterOat Kal xplvew peréyew avrovs. 8 
Oiérep Kai Yébdrwv wal trav ddrrAwv rivés vopobleray rdrrovew 
emf re tas adpxatpecias xai ras edOdvas trav dpyxédvrTov, 
dpyev 8 xara pbvas obx édow' wdvres piv yap Exova 9 
35 cuveAObvres ixaviv alobnow, Kal pryvépevor rots Bed- 
tloot Tas wédes apeArAODaw, Kabdrep ) ph} Kabapa tpogr 
peta tis Kabapas rhv mwaéoav moet ypnoipwrépay THs 
édiyns: yopis & exacros dredds wepi 7d xplvew early. Exe 10 
& 4 rdééis abrn tis modtrelas dtroplay mparnvy pev Gre ddfecev 
40 dy rod avrod elvat Td Kpiva rls dpbas ldrpevxev, ovrep 
Kal 7d latpedoat Kal rotjoa: syd tov Kdpvorvta Tis vboov 
tijs mapovens’ odros 8 éoriv larpbs. spolws 8 robro Kai 
1282 a mepi ras GAAas euretplas Kal réxvas. darep ovv larpov 
det SiBbvar ras evOdvas év larpois, ofrw Kai rods Eddovs €v 
rois dpotos, larpds 8’ 8 re Snprovpyds Kal 6 dpyxerexrovt- 1} 
Kos xal rplros 6 memadevpévos wepi tiv réxvny> eloi yap 
5 Ties ToLobTa Kal mepi mdoas os elmeiy tas réyvas, dro- 
SiSopev St 1d Kplvew oddity Frrov rois meradevpévas 4 
rois «ldbcw, retra nal wep riv aipecw tiv adriv dv 12 
dbgecev Exery Tpbrov’ Kal yap Td édécbar dpbds ray €i86- 
tov epyov early, ofov yewpérpny Te Trav yewperpixay Kal 
10 kuBepynrny tav KuBepyntixav, el yap Kai epi évlov épyov 
Kai Texvav peréxovor xal rev (diurav Twés, GAN od Tt TOV 
eidérav ye paddov, ore xara pv robrov rdv Abyoy ovK 18 
dy eln 7d wAROOS woinréoy Kipioy obre Tay dpyatpeorav obTE 
ray eOvvadv, add’ lows ob mdvra tabra déyerar xados lf 
15 Oud te Tov wddat Adyor, av F Td wWAAOOS pH) Alay dvdpa- 
modades (fora yap Exacros pey xelpwy xpitis trav eldbror, 


» 
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dravres 8& cvvedObvres 4 Bedriovs 7 ov xelpous), kad ért 
wept évloy obre pévoy 6 mwoijoas obr’ dptor dv Kplveev, 
Scwv tdpya yryvdcKover Kal of pi Exovres Thy Téxvny, olov 
oixiay ob pévoy éori yvavat Tob trotfoavros, GANA Kal Bédr- 20 
tiov 6 xpdpevos avri xpivei (xpprat 8’ 6 olxovépos), Kal 
awnoddtov KuBepyfirns téxrovos, xai Oolyny 6 Sa:rupday adn 
15 ovx 6 pdyetpos, ratrny pév ovv tiv droplay rdxa dbfeé 
tis dy obrw Adew ixavas: GdAAn 8 eorly éxopévn radrns. 
Boxe ydp dromov elvat 7d pefdvav elvac xupious rods 25 
pavrous tov émexav, ai 8 eOvvat cal al tov dpyay 
aipéces eloi péytoroy: ds év éviats wodrrelats, dorep elpnrat, 
Tots Oypots drodidbacw* 4 yap éxxAnola xupla wdvrov ror 
16 rotobraw éorly, xafror tis pev éexxAnolas peréxovat Kal 
Bovdetovot nai Sixdgovow dd pixpdy ripnpdreov Kal rips 30 
tuxotens HAxlas, rapsedovor dt Kal orparnyodot Kai ras 
peyloras dpxas dpyovow dd peydrov, sdpolws dy mis dy 
Aboete Kal ratrnv riv droplav’ tows yap Exe Kal rabr’ 
17 ép0as. ov yap 6 Otxactis ovd 6 BovAeuTis odd’ b éxxAn- 
giastis dpxwv éotly, AAA 7d Stkaorihptov Kai 4 Bovd? Kai 35 
6 Sipos' ray 8 pyOévrov Exactos péipiby Eore rotrav (Aéyw 
8 péptoy roy BovAevriy kai Tov éxxAnotaoThy Kal Tov SdiKa- 
18 orjv): dore Stxalws Kipiov perCdvev 7d wAOoS* Ex yap Trod- 
Ady 6 SHpos Kal 4 BovA? cal 7d Stxacrhpiov, Kal 7d rTlunpa 
62 adclov 1d wdvtov TovTov 4 7d Toy Kal’ &va Kal Kar’ 40 
19 dAfyous peydAas dpxds apxévtay, rafira pev ody diwplebo 
rofrov tov rpbrov: % St mparn AExGcioa arropla moet da- 1282 b 
vepoy ovdey obras Erepov as Srt Set rods vépous elvat Kuplous 
xeiévous dpOds, Tov Apxovra dé, dv re els dv re mAclous 
@ot, wepi rovrwv elva: xupiovs epi Scmv éefadvvaroicw oi 
vopot Aéyery dxpiBas Sie rd ph padiov elvar xabbrov Stopl- 5 
20 cat wept mdévrov. drolovs pévro rivas elvas Set rods dpbas 
Ketpévous vbpous, ovdév ww Sqrov, GAN Ext péver Td wdArAct 
Siaropnbév, GrAAA yap Kal dpuolws rais wodtrelas dvdyKn 
C2 
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kai rods vdpovs gavdous 4 omovdalous civat Kai dixafous 
10 adlxous, mtv robré ye gavepov, Sri Set mpds rhv rodirelay 21 
xeiaOat rods vopovs, dAAQ pry ef robro, SHAov Eri rods pey 
Kara tas ép0as roditelas dvayxaior elvat Stxalovs, rovs de 
Kata tas mapexBeBynxvias od dtxalous. 
12 “Erei & & mdoas piv rais émtornpats Kal Téxvas 
1g dyaOdv 7d rédos, péytorov de Kal pddtora €éy TH Kupio- 
tétn wacav, arn 8 éoriy 4 moderixi) Obvapis, Ears 8é 
moAtTiKoy ayabdy rd Sixatov, rotro 8° éari Td Kowf cup- 
pépov, Soxet 8& ma&ow troy tt 7d Sleatov elvat, Kai péxet 
yé riwos dpodroyoic: rois Kata gidovodiay Abyois, év ols 
20 Spiorat wept trav HOcKe@v (Ti yap Kai riot Td dixaov, Kai 
deity trois dros loov elval gacww): wolwy & icérns éori xai2 
wotov avicérns, Set pi) AavOdvew* exe yap robr’ dropiay 
Kai girocodlay moditixhy. tows yap dv gain tis Kare 
mavros tirepoyiy adya0od sev dviows veveunoOat ras dp- 
ag Xds, ef mdvra ta Aowrd pdtv Sapépoiey GAN Sport 
tuyxdvoev Ovres' ois yap dtadépovow Erepov civac rd 
Slxatov kal 73 Kar agfav. ddAd piv el robr’ dAnbés, Eorat 3 
Kai Kard yxp@pa xal KxaTa péyeBos xai xa’ drioby rav 
dyabayv mreovegla ris tav mwodirikay Btxaloy rois swepé- 
30 xovow, i Toro émimbdatov rd Webdos ; pavepdy 8 ert rav 4 
Gov emiotnuay Kat duvdpewy’ trav yap dpolwy avArnTar 
THY Téxvny ov doréoy mrAcoveflay Tay avrAwy Tois EevyevedTé- 
pots’ ovdéy yap avAjoovot BéAriov, Set S& TH Kara 7d 
épyow tirepéxovrt dtdévat xai rev dpydvey riy brepoyjy. et 
35 6¢ pnmw enrov rd Aeybpevov, rt padAdrAov abTd mpoaya- 
yotow écrar gavepdy. ei yap ein ris trepéxov pev Kara d 
Tiv avAnrixhy, word 8 édAXAcirav Kar evyéveray 4} KEAXOS, 
ef xal pet(oy Exacrov éxelvav dyabby éort ths avAnTiKhs 
(Aéyo 8¢ tiv 1 ebyéveray Kai +d Kdddos), Kal xara 
40 THY avadoylay drepéyovet mAéoy Tis avAntiKis h exeivos 
Kata tiv avdrAntixiy, Suws rovrp soréoy rovs diagépovras 
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Tav avAay* dei yap «ls td Epyov ovpBadrcoOat riy dre- 1283 a 
pox}y kai rod mAotrov Kai ths evyevelas, cupBddAdr}ovTat 

6 obd€v, Ett KaTd ye TotToy Tov Abyor way ayabdv mpds may 
dy €in oupBAnrov, €f yap wadrdov 7d Ti péyebos, Kai dws 
dv 70 peéyeBos évduiddov ely Kal mpds mdodrov kal mpos 5 
edevOepiay, dor’ ef mdeiov ddt Siagdépe xara péyebos 
#601 Kaz dperiv, Kal mdciov dmepéxet Grws aperis peé- 
yeOos, ein dv ovpBdrnra mdvra’ rocbvde yap [péyeBos] «i 

7 Kpetrrov rocoide, toocévde SHAov ws icov, ened de Toir 
adtivaroy, OjAov os Kai emi Tav woditixay edAbyws od KaTa 10 
Wacav avicdrnT’ audioBntoda: Trav dpy@v (€ yap of peév 
Bpadeis of dt rayeis, oddév did rodro dei rods pey mreiov 
tovs & €harrov tyew, d\X ev Trois yuprixois dyaow 3 

8 robrev diahopd AapBdve tiv riniv), GAN é~£ dv words ov- 
véornkev, év Tobros dvayKaioy roeioba Thy augue Pyrnow, 15 
dubtrep ebAdyws avTimototyrat THs Tiras of evryeveEts Kal Edev- 
Depot Kai mAotoio, dei yap édXevO€pous 7’ clva kal ripnpa 
pépovras (ov yap dv ein mors &€ arrbpov mdvrwv, domeEp 

9 odd’ ex dotdwy)' adda pry ef det Totrw@r, dHAov bre Kai 
Sikatootyns Kai THS TWodeutkhs dperns- ovde yap dvev 20 
rovrwy oixeioba: médw Svvarévy, wry dvev pev Tay mpo- 
Tépwy adtvarov clvat modu, dvev dé rotror olxeiobat 
Kad@s. mpds perv ov 7d wédw elva ddfeacey dv F wévTa lB 

Sud ye rotrwy dpbds dyugicBnreiv, mpds pévroa (wy 
ayabny » matdeia Kal ) dpe?) padiora dikalws dv apdic- 25 
Bnroincay, xabdrep elpnrat xai mpérepov, émei 8 odre 
mdvrov igov éxew dei rods toovs &y ti pévoy dvras ore 
dvicoy rods dvicovs xaO’ &, dvdyxn mdoas elvar ras 

2rovatras wodireias mapexBdoets, cipytat pey ovv Kai mpo- 
Tepoy bri diapdicBynrove: rtpérov twa dixaiws mdytes, 30 
amas 8 ob wdvres dixaiws, of mrovoin piv drt mreiov 
pérecti TIS yapas avrois, ) b& ywpa Kowdy, ert mpds ra 
oupBoraia miorol paddov ws émi Td mdéov’ of 8 Erev- 
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Oepor kai evyeveis ds éyyds dAAHAwy (woNTat yap pa&dAdov 
35 of yevvatérepor tév dyevvav, 8 evyévera wap’ éxdoros 
oixoe riptos, €re Otdrt Bedrrlous eixds tods ex Bedrridveoy, 3 
evyéveia ydp éorw dperi) yévous), dpolws 8) pycopev 
dcxalws Kal rhy aperiy dugusBnreiv’ Kowovixiy yap dperhy 
cival daper tiv dtxatoctyny, 9 méoas dvayKaioy dxodouOeiy 
40 Tas GAANas. GAA piv Kai of mdelous mpds rods EAdtrovs- 4 
xal ydp xpelrrovs xai mAovotmrepor Kai BeArious eiciy, as 
AapBavopévoy Trev mAEbvav mpds Tovs éAdTTovs, dp’ ovv 
1283 bei mdvres elev év pug mode, Aéyw 8 oloy of +’ dyaoi 





kai of mAototo Kai evyevets, Ere St mAnO0s AAAO Tt TOAL- 
tixby, wérepoy apdicByrgots torat tivas dpxew det, 7} ovK 
éorat; xa’ éxdorny pév ovv tmoditelay tov elpnpéveoy 5 
5 dvaugiaBiryros } Kpiots tivas dpxew Set (Trois yap Kupéors 
Stahépovoww adAfAwv, olov 7 pev Te 8d Aovoloy % 8 TO 
dia taév omovdaiwy dvdpav elvat, kal rév Gddov éxdorn 
tov avrov tpérov)' dA Spos oxoroipev, Grav mepi rév 
avroy ral0’ smdpyn yxpbvov, was Stoptoréov. ef SH radv6 
10 dpiOpdy elev ddiyor méprav of tiv dperty exovtes, tiva 
dei SteXeiv tpdrov ; 7 Td dALyo mpds Td Epyoy Set ocKorety, 
ef duvaroi Stoixeiy thy méAw 4 rocotro 1rd wARO0s dor 
eiva: wéAw é£ avTav; tort O¢ amropla ris mpds dravras 
rods StapgioBnrotvras mepi trav wodirikdy tTipey, Sbfatev 7 
15 yap (av) oddey Aéyew Sixatov of dia rdv mrobroy dgtodvres 
dpyetw, dpotws d& cal of card yévos: 8irov yap as ef ris 
médAw es amAovawmrepos andvrav éorl Sndov Sri Kara 
7d avrd Olkatoy rovrov apxew tov Eva dmdyrov sence, 
dpotws Ot Kal tov edyeveia Gtadépovra trav dygioBnrovy- 
20 Toy ou édevOeptay. ravrd 8 robro tows cupBiyoerar Kai 8 
mepi ras apiotoxpartas emi tis aperas: ef ydp ris els dyel- 
vey avijp eln reév ddX\ov Tov €v TH TorTEedpaTt oTrovdaiov 
dvtwv, Totroy elvat Set Kiptoy Kard& TavTd Slkaov. obKoby el 
cai 7d 1ARO0s elval ye Set Kipiov Siéri Kpelrrovs elat ray 
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ddAtywv, kdv els 1 mdAeclous pev rod évds EéAdrrovs Se Téy 26 
WoAAGy KpeiTTous wot Tav ddA, Tobrous dy Séot Kupious 
9 eivat paddrov 4 7d TARO, mdvra Oo) rabr’ Foxe havepdy 
woiy Ort tovTav trav Spwv ovdels dpOds éort, Kad’ dv 
d£iovow avrol pey apyew ros & dddous vd chav dpye- 
10 cOat mdvras. Kai yap 6) Kal mpds rods Kar’ dperiy 30 
afoivras Kuplous elvat Tod mod:Tedparos, cpobws St Kal 
Tous xaTa& mAovrov, éxoev dv A€yew Ta TAHON Abyov Twa 
Oixatov’ ovdty yap Kwdvet wore Td AROS elvar BéATLOv TeV 
drfywv Kal mAovoidrepov, ovx os Kad’ Exacrov aAd’ os 
11 dOpéous. 81d Kal mpds tiv arropiay, hy (nrodot Kai mpoBdr- 35 
Aoval tives, evdéyeTa: TovToy Toy Tpbiroy aravTay’ arropoviot 
yép tives morepoy Te vopobérn vopobernréoy, BovrAopéve 
rlOecOat rovs dpOordrovs vépovs, mpds 7d Trav BeAribvor 
auppépoy 4 mpds 7d tov mAcbvwv, Sray cupBalyy Td Ae Gér. 
1275 8 dpOdv Anwréov tows’ 1d 8 flows dpbdy wpds 7d Tips 40 
mwbdews SAns oupdépov Kai mpds 7d Kowdv 7d THY TrOA- 
Tay’ tworirns S Kowg pev 6 peréxov rod dpxew Kai adp- 
xecbai éort, xa’ éxdorny dt modtrelav Erepos, pds St Thy 1284 a 
dpiorny 6 duvdpevos Kai mpoaipotpevos dpyerOat kai dpyew 
13 mpos Tov Biov rév Kar’ dperny, «i dé ris éorw els rocobtrov 
Siadépwv Kar’ aperyns vmepBodrjv, H tAclous pev évds pi) 
pévro duvarot mAjpmpa mapacxécOat wédews, @oTE p75 
oupBAnriy elvat tiv tdév ddAA@v aperiy wdvrav pnde rijv 
Stvapw abrav Tiv wodtiKhy mpds tiv éxelvov, ef mdelous, 
ef 3 efs, tiv éxelvou bvov, ovxért Oeréov rodrovs pépos 
mbvews’ adixjoovrat yap dftovpevos rev lowv, ayia toaob- 
Tov KaT aperiy dvres xal Thy moditixiy divapiv’ Sowep yap 10 
14 Oedy ey dvOparois elxds eclvar rdv roodrov, SOev dSHAov Ere 
Kai thy vopobeciay dvayKaioy elvat mwepi rods tvous Kal TO 
yéve: kai Ti Suvdpe’ xara 8 tov TowovTwy ovK Eats vbpos” 
avroi ydép elot vdpos, Kal yap yeAotos dy ein vouobereiv ris 
Teipouevos Kat’ avTav' A€yoey yap av iaws drep Avti- 15 
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obévns épn rods Aéovras Snunyopotyrwy Trav dacurbdwy Kai 
70 icov af.ovyrwv mdvras tye, 6:0 kal tibevrar rév dorpa- 15 
xiopoy al Snuoxparovpevar mérAas, da rv roatrny airlay: 
abrat yap 8%) Soxofot Stdbxew rip ioérnra pédtora wWavTov, 
20 more Tovs Soxoivras trepéxey Suvdper di: wAobroy 4 sarodv- 
giriavy # Twa GAnv rodirixhy icydy woTpdkifoy Kai pe- 
Oicracay éx Tris wédEws xpbvous dpiopévovs, puOodroyeirac 16 
8 xai rods ‘Apyovatras rév ‘Hpaxdéa xaradurciy did 
Toaurny aitiay’ ov yap ebérdeav adrdy dyewv rv Apyo 
an meTad Tov EdAwy ds drepBddAovTa TOAD Tov TAwTHpov, 
6:6 xal rods Wéyovras riv tupavvida Kai tiv Iepedydpov 
OpacuBotrAm cupBovdriav ovy arAa@s olnréov épbas émiripav 
(paci yap rdv Ilepfavépov elreivy pév ovdty mpds roy mep- 17 
gbévra xKipuxa epi tis ovpBovrlas, agpapobyra 8 rods 
30 UiIreptxovras Téy oTaytoy dpaddvar tiv povpay’ bev 
dyvoobyros péy rol KipuKos Tob yivopévov ti airlay, dmay- 
yetdavros 8 7d ouprecty, cuvvofjcat roy OpactBovaAoyv sri 
Set rods trepéxovras dvdpas dvatpelv), toro yap ob pévov 18 
oupdéper rots Tupdvvas, ovde pébvoy of tdparvor trotofcry, 
35 GAN dpolws Exe nal mepl ras ddtyapylas Kai ras 8r- 
poxparlass 6 yap éorpaxiopds riv adriv tye ddvapw - 
tpémrov tive TH KoroOvEv Tods drrepexovras Kal duyadevey. 
To 8 atrd wal wepi tas mbdAas Kal Ta Ebvn wowohcw of 19 
Kbptor tis Svvdpews, ofov ’AOnvaior pevy wept Zaplovs xa 
40 Xtous wal AeoBlous (érel yap Oarrov éyxpar&s exxoy riy 
apxiv, éramelywoay abtovs mapa tas cuvOijcas), 6 de ep- 


1284 b sav Baotteds Midous cal BaBvudwvious Kai rév ddAAwv rods 


medpovnpariopévous bid 1d yevérOat wor én’ dpyis éné- 
Kore tro\Adkis. 7d O¢ mpdBAnpa Kabddrov mepi mdoas 20 
éori ras morrelas, cal ras ép0ds: ai pey yap mwapexBe- 
5 Bynxviat mpds rd tov drocxorotcat tobro Speow, ov piv 
GANG mepl ras Td Kowdy ayabdy émoxorotcas roy avrév 
éxet tpbrrov, didov 8 rofro Kai éwi trav ddAwv Texvav 21 








1284 a 16—1284 b 40. 25 


Kai émiornpov’ obre yap ypadeds édoeaey av tov trep- 
Bdd\dovra wéda rijs cupperplas Exev 1d Gov, ovd’ «€ 
Staghépor 7d KddAos, obre vavwnyds mptpvav } Tov &dowv I0 
Tt poplav rév ris veds, obde O72 yopodiddoxados Tov peifoy 
cal Kdéd\X\wov to wavrds yxopod dbeyybuevoy édoe avy- 
22 xopevery, wore Sia Toro pev ovdey Kwdrver rods povdpxous 
cupdeveiy rais mbdeow, ef THs oixelas dpyfs wpeAipov 
rais wédcow ovens Toiro Spacwv. 86 Kara ras dpodoyov- 15 
pévas drepoyads ~xer tt Sixaov rrodurixdy 6 Adyos 6 epi 
23 Tov doTpaxiopéy. BéAriov pev ody Tov vopobérny é€ dpyxis 
otrwm cvotiga: Thy woNtelay wore pi SeicOat Toratrns 
tarpelas’ Setrepos S& mdobds, dv oupBh, wepacbat rootro 
tivi SiopOdpart Stopboiv. Srep ov éylyvero epi ras wédels* 20 
ov yap EBrerov mpds Td Tis woArelas Tis olxeias cuppéEpor, 
24 G@\XA& oTaciactiKas éxpavTo ois dotpaxiopois, év pey 
ody rais mapexBeBnxvlas rodirelais Gre pev idle ocuppéper 
kal Sfxaby éort, pavepdv, tows St Kal drt ody drdés 
Sixatoy, kai robro pavepbv’ GAN’ evi ris adplorns modrelas 25 
éxes modAhy aropiay, ov Kata Tév Gdrd\wv dyabav ry 
drepoxnyv, olov icytos xai mdovrov Kai modudirlas, dAN 
25 dy tis yévnrat Stapépwy Kar dperqv, trl xpi) roveiv; ov 
yap dh gaiey dy deiv éxBddAXew Kai peOiordvar Tov roob- 
Tov, GAAd phy odd” apyew ye rob rowtrov' mapamAjo.oy 30 
yap kav ei rot Aids dpyew dfoierv, peplfovres ras dpyds. 
Aelrerat rolvuv, Sep ZouKe mweguxévat, welBecOat TO To.otTm 
mravras aopévs, Sore Bactdéas elvat rods Torovrous adlous 
év zais méAeoty, 

"Iows 8¢ xaros éxyer pera rods elpnuévous Adyous pe- 14 
raBivat Kai oxéwacOa mepi Baoirelas’ papey yap Trav 
ép0ev tod:reay play elvar tatrny. oxemrréoy 8 mmérepoy 
oupdépe ti pedAdovon Karas olxicerOar nal mode Kai 
xope BaotrederOa:, 9} of, add’ AAAN Tis wodirela pGd- 

2dov, 9} tol pey oupdépa trict 8 ov aoupdépe, dei d2 40 
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mpa@rov dtedécOat mérepov ev 7d yévos eoriv avurijs } mAeious 
1285 a Exe Stagopds, fpgdiov 8%) roiré ye xarapabeiv, brit Aci 
«Te -yéyn mepiéxee xal tis apyiis 6 rpbros éoriv ovyx eis 
tacay, 4 yap év tH Aaxwvixfg modsrela Soxet piv elvas 3 
Baoireia pdédoTa tev Kata vopoy, obx Eort St Kupia mdv- 
5 Tov, GAN Grav é£é\On riv xepav, Hyepdy éore Trev mpos 
roy médenov' Ext O€ Ta mpds Tods Beods amrodédorat Tols 
Bacirciow. atrn pev otv 4 Bacireia oloy orparnyéa tis 4 
avroxparépwy Kai dédids éoriv xreivat yap ov KUptos, «i 
ph & tin Bactrela, xaOdwep eri rav dpxalov ev rais 
10 moAeukais éf6dors év yetpds voum. Snrot 3 “Opnpos- 6 
yap "Ayapépvoy xaxas piv adxovoy hveixero ev Tais €éK- 
xAnatats, €£eAOdvrwr 8 Kal Kreivat KUpios HV. R€yet youd 5 
“by O€ K éydv drdvevOe pdyns, of of Apxiovy éooeirat 
guyéew xivas 48° olwvods: map yap enol Odvaros.” ev pev 
15 obv totr «ldos Bactrelas, otpatnyia 8a Biov, robrwy 8 ai 
pev card yévos eloiv, ai 8 aiperat: rapa ratrny 8 EAdo6 
povapxtas eldos, olat map évlas elot Bacidrciat trav Bap- 
Bdpwv. eyovor 8 abra: riy divapw wacat wapanAnolay 
tupavviow, elot 8 Kai xard vbpov Kai warpixal dia yap 
207d dovrAtkérepa evar 7a HOn gioe of pty BdpBapo ray 
“EdAjvav, of 8@ wepi tiv ’Aclay trav wepl thy Edparny, 
drropévovet tiv Secworixiy apxnyv ovdty dvoyepaivoyres. 
Tupavyixal pey ovy did 7d roobtrév elow, dogareis de d1a7 
76 wdérpiat kai Kara vbpov eivat.° Kal 4 gudax) de Ba- 
25 otALK?) Kal ov TupayyiKy dia THY avriy airlay’ of yap qwo- 
Nirat guddrrovow Srdos rods Bacrreis, rods 8 rupdvvovs 
fevixéy’ of pevy yap Kard vopov Kal éxdvrwv, of 8 axéy- 
tav dpxovow, bo6 of wey mapa trav morsirév of 8 éni 
rods trodiras Exovet THY guAdaKyy. dbo pev ody edn Taira 8 
30 povapyias, Erepov 8 Srep iv év rois dpyatas “EdAnow, ods 
Kadovotv alovpyynras, tore 8 rob0’ ds das elreiy aipert 
tupavvls, Stadépovca St ris BapBapixns od re pi) Kare 








1284 b 41—1285 b 26. 27 


9 vopoy d\AL TO pi mdrpios elvar povov, fpxoy 8 of pey 
dca Blou riv dpyiy ravrny, of & péypt Tidy dpiopévey 
xpbvev 4 mpdgewv, oiov efrovré wore MirvAnvaio TWirra- 35 
Kov mpds Tovs guydéas av mpociorixeray ’Avripevidns Kai 

10 Adxaios 6 roinris. Ondot 8 ’Adxaios Sri tépavvov eidovro 
tov IIirraxdy €v tit ta&v oKodiav pedav’ emiriypa yap 
drt “rév xaxomdrpida Tlirraxdiy wédews ras dyébdAw kai 
Bapvdaipoves ‘Eordacavro riépavvoy péy’ émawvéovres doA- 1285 b 

11 Aées.” adrat pey ody eiol re kal Foay did pry 7d Seororixal 7 
elva: rupavuixal, 8a 88 7d alperai nai éxbvrwv Bacidixal 
téraprov 8 eidos povapyias Backs ai xara rods fpwi- 
Kovs xpévous éxovoral re kal wdrpiat yryvopevat Kara vopov' 6 

12 dia yap 7d rods mpdrovs yevérbar Tod wAHOous evepyéras 
Kara réxvas # mbAvepov, # Oia 7d cuvayayely } moplra 
xdpay, éyiyvovro Baotreis éxdvrwvy Kal rots mapadapBd- 
vovot wdarpiot, Kipio 8 joay tis Tre KaTd& mbAEpov wHye- 
povlas xal tév Bvotdy, Soar pi) leparixai, Kai mpds rovrots 10 
Tas Sixas Expwwov, toiro 8 émolovy of piv ovK dpuvvovres, 
of & duviovres: & 8 Spxos Fv rot oxymrpov éravdracis, 

13 of yey ovy émi trav apyxalwy xpdvov Kal Ta Kara médw 
kai ta @vdnua nai ra dwepbpia cuvexas jpyov’ Ucrepov 
dt ra pey avraoy mwapiévroy tev Baciéwr, Ta St Tav ByA@y 15 
Tapaipovpevey, ev pev rais adAAars woAeow al mdrpioe volar 
xatedclpOnoay rois Baotdefor pévoy, Sov & dégrov eizeiv 
elvat Bacirclay, év tois wtrrepoplos trav Todeutkay Ti 
Hyepoviay pobvoy elyoy, 

14 Baowrclas pev odv el8n raira, térrapa tov aprOpdy, 20 
pla pev 4 mepi rods hpwixods xpébvous (airy 8 iv éxévrov 
pév, én riot & adptcpévas’ otparnyds yap fy Kai dixa- 
aris 6 Bactreds, kal trav mpds rods Beods Kiptos), Sevrépa 
& 4 BapBapixy (abry & éoriv ex yévous dpxi Seamorix? 
kata vbpov), rpirn d& fv alovpynrefay mpocayopedovory 25 
(aérn 3 éarly aiper)) rupavvls), rerdprn 8 4 Aaxovixi 
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rovtav (abrn & éoriv os elweiy dt)as atparnyla xara 
yévos didtos)' abrat pev oy robrov rav rpbmrov diadépovow 15 
ddAfAwv, wéprrov 8 el8os Bacirelas, Srav ff wdvrov 
30 Ktpios els dy, amep Exactoy eOvos Kai wérIs éxdorn TeV 
Kooy, Teraypévn Kata Thy olxovomeKny: @omwep yap 3 
oixovopixy) Bacirela ris olxlas éotiv, obrws 4 Bacrrela 
15 wébd\ews Kal EOvous évds 4 wretbvov olxovopla, ayeddv 83) 
dvo éoriv as elreiy el8n Bacirelas wepl dv oxerréov, abrn 
35 T¢€ Kai 4 Aaxwrixy tay yap dddAwv ai moddail perafd rov- 
tov elalv, édarrévay yey yap Kupio Ths wapBacrreias, 
mwrebvoy & elci rijs Aaxwvixfis, adore Td oxéupa oyeddr 2 
wept dvoiv éoriv, ty pev mbrepoy cupdéper Tats mbAcot oTpa- 
tnyoyv aldioy elvat, Kai roGroy 4 Kard yévos 7) Kara pépos, 
1286.24 od oupdépe by 82 mébrepoy Eva ouppépea Kbpioyv elva 
mévrov, 7) ov cupdéper, Td pev ovy mepi Tis Torabrns oTpa- 
tnylas émioxoreiy vbépov Exes padrAov eldos 4 modsrelas 
(év dwrdoas yap evdéxerat ylyverOat toGro tais rodtrelas), 
5 aor adelobm tiv mpdrnv. 6 St Aomds tpbros THs Bact- 3 
Aelas modirelas eldés eat, Gate wept rovrou Set Oewphoat 
kal ras drroplas émdpapety ras évodoas, dpyx? 8 éori rijs 
(nricews airy, wérepov cupdéper paddrov bd Troi dpiarov 
dvdpds dpyerOar 4 bird trav aplotov vépay, Soxotor di rois 4 
10 voul{oucr cupdéperv Bacirever Oat rd KaGdrOov pdvoy of vdpor 
Aéyety, GAN ob mpds ra mpoorhrrovra émrdrrev, Got ev 
droaoby réxvy 7d Kata ypdppar’ dpyew hrAiov Kai & 
Alyinr@ peta tiv terphpepoy xweiy efeore rots larpois, 
édy 8¢ mpérepor, emi 7@ abrobd xiwdivy, davepdv rolvuy as 
15 0uK tori 4 KaTd ypdppara Kai vbpous dplorn moditeia 
dia tiv avriy airlay, add piv Kdxetvoy Bet tirdpyey 5 
tov Aébyov tov KaObdov Trois Apxovoww’ Kpeirrov 8 @ #1) 
mpbceott 7d maOnrixdy Srws 2} @ ovuguls, re pry ody 
vom robro ovy Urdpxe, Wuyi 8’ dvOpontyny dvdyKn roiT 
20 ¢xev maoav, dX lows dv daly tis bs dvti rovrov Bov- 


1285 b 27—1286 b 13. 29 


6 Aevoerat wepi ray Kad’ Exacta KddAdov, Sri pey rolvuv 
dvdyxn vopobérny avroy elvat, dndrov, Kai xeiabar vopous, 
GAA ph Kupiovs 7 wapexBaivovow, eel rept trav y dro 
evar Set xuplovs’ doa St pi) duvarév ray vopov xpive 7 
brws 7 ev, wérepov Eva tov dpioroy det Apyew  mwdvras ; 25 

7 Kali yap viv ovriovres Oixd{over Kal BovAcvovra: Kai xpi- 
vovowy, avrat & ai xpices eloi madcat wept tev Kad’ Exacrov. 

Kab eva piv ovv cupBarrAdpevos doricody itcws yelpwv' 
GN’ éoriv 4 mbdLs Ex WoAG@y, Gorep éatiacis cUudopyros 
KadX\loy pods cal amdAjs. Ota rodro Kal xpivee dyewwoy 30 

8 dyAos modAd 9 els doticody. ert paddrov adiddOopoy rd 
wonv, Kabdrep bdwp 7d mrciov, obrm Kal rd TAROoS TaY 
drtyov adtapOopdrepov' tobi 5 évds ba épyis xparnOévros 
4 twos érépou mdBous rovotrou dvayxaioy diepOdpbat rijv 
xpiow, éxet 8 Epyow Apa mdvras dpytoOijvar Kal dpapreiv. 35 

9éorm St 7d mAnOos of EAXEOEpoL, pndey mapa Tév vdpor 
apdrrovres, GAN’ 4 wepi ay éxdelwew dvayxaioy avréy, 
ef 8 8) robro pi pgdtov év oAdois, GAN ef wAclous elev 
dyaGoi cai dvdpes wal odirat, wérepovy 6 eis ddiapbopa- 

Tepos dpxov, 4) padAov of wAclous pev tov apiOpdvy ayaboi 40 
dt wdvres; 4 SxAov as of wdelous; GAN of pey cracidcovery, 1286 b 
10 6 8 els doraciacros, ddAAd mpds Tobr dyriBeréov tows Sri 





orovdaia Ty uxny, Gorep Kaxeivos 6 els, ef O1) Thy pey 
Tay wrELbvov apxiy dyabay & dvdpav mévrov épiotoxpariay 
Geréov, riv 8 rob évds Baorrelay, alperdrepoy dv etn rats 5 
trédeowv dproroxparia Bactrelas, kai pera duvduews Kal ywpis 
11 duvdpews obons ris dpyiis, av 7} AaBeiv mAciovs dpofous, Kai 
dia roir lows éBacthevovro mpbrepov, Sri omdviov fy edpely 
dvdpas word dtagépovras xar’ dperjy, adds Te wal rére 
pixpas olxodyras méAas, ere 8 aa evepyecias xabloracay 10 
rods Bacireis, Srep éotiv Epyov trav dyabdy dvdpay, érei 
8& ouvéBaive ylyverOat roddovds dpolovs mpds dperiy, ovKére 
trépevoy GX Effrovy Kowdy ri Kal wodirelay xabloracay, 
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éerei dt yelpous yryvépevor éxpnparifovro dé tay Kotvay, 12 
15 evrevbév mrofev ebAoyoy yevéobar tras dAtyapyias’ Evripov 
yap émroincay tév mAotrov, éx dt rovrwy mparor els Tupay- 
vidas peréBaddov, ex Oe trav Tupavvider eis Snpoxparlar 
aici yap eis éAdrrovs dyovres Ot alcyxpoxépdeiay icyupére- 
pov 7d wAnO0s Karéornocay, aor émibécbat xal yevécbat 
20 Onuoxpartas, érel d& Kat pelfovs elvar ovpBéBnxe ras 13 
moras, laws ovde Pddiov Ert ylyver Oat wodirelay érépay mapa 
Onpoxpartay. ef d& 84 tis Aptotov Bein 7d Bacirever Oat 
tais wédeow, was Efer ta wepi Trev Téxvoy; méorEepoy Kai 
Td yévos Set Bacirederw; GAAA yryvopévwy drotot tives 
25 €rvyov, BrAaBepby. GAN od mapaddce Kiptos ay Tois 14 
réxvois, GAN ovKért Tobro padioy moretoar yadrerdv yap, 
cai pel{ovos adperfis 4 «ar dvOpwrivny dtow, ~ya SF 
amoplay Kai wepi ris Suvéuews, mébrepow exe Set roy 
HedXovTa Bacirevdew icydv twa mepi adrby, 7 Svvicerat 
30 BidfecOat rovs pi Bovdopévous meOapyely, } mas éevdéyerat 
Thy dpxi SwiKely; ef yap Kal Kard véuoy ein Kdpios, py- 15 
dey mpdrrov Kata tiv adrod BotAnow mapa Tov vopov, Sums 
dvayxaiov tmdpyev atte dvvapw, f gpurdfe rods vbpovs. 
Taya pev oy 7a twepl tov Bactréa roy rotobrov ov yadery 16 
35 Stoploa: (Set yap abrév pev Exew ioydv, elvat 8% rocatrny ri 
loydv dore éxdorou pev Kai évds nal cupmdAcbvoy Kpeirro 
Tob d¢ wANnGous firrw, xabdmep of 7’ dpyaio: ras pudAakds 
édiSoray, bre xabtoratéy ria Tis wéAews dy exddouy aiovp- 
yitnv 4} répavvoy, Kal Atovvalw mis, br’ Aree Tovs dvAaKas, 
40 auveBovreve rois Zupaxoctors ddbvat roaovrous rods PUAaKas)’ 
1287a.16 ILept dt rof Bactdéws rob xara riyv avrob BovAnow wdvra 
- m@pdrrovros & re Abyos édéornxe viv Kal moinréov riv oKé- 
wiv. 6 pey yap Kata vbpov Aeyduevos Bacireds ovK Eri 
eldos, xabdrep elropev, wodirelas (€v mdécas yap tirdp- 
5 Xe evdéxerat otparnylay aldioy, oloy év Snpoxparia Kal 
aptoroxpatile, kai 7roAXoi motobcw eva Kbpiov ris Stoxnoews 








1286 b 14—1287 a 309. 31 


roatrn yap dpyy ris écrit Kal epi ‘Emisapvoy, cai repi 
2’Onotvta 8 KaTd rt pépos Qarrov)' mepi d¢ THs mapuBa- 
otrelas kadoupévns, airy 8 éoti Kad’ hv dpye madvra Kata 
tiv éavrod BovAnow 6 Bactkeds—doxe? dé Tio ode Kata 
giow elvar 7d Kiptov Eva mavrov elvat rdv mohitar, drrov 
ouvéornxey €£ dpolwy 7) médts' Tois yap dpolois dice Td 
avrd Slkatoyv dvaykaiov Kal tiv abriv adfiav Kata vow 
elvat, dor elwep Kal 7d ionv Exev Tods avicous Tpodiy 7 
éaOnra BraBepoy rots cHpacw, obrws Exet Kai Ta wepi Tas 
3 ripsds, dpotws rolvuy Kai Td dvicov Tovs iaovs didmep obdev 
padrov dpxev 7 &pyerOat Sixaov, kal Td ava pépos rolvuy 
aoatras. rtoito 8 dn vépos' yap rafts vopuos, Tov 
dpa vopov dpxew alipermrepov paddov 7 Tay modTav eva 
4 tid, kata Tov avrov St Adbyov Toirov, Kav ef Twas apyev 
BéAroy, rovrouvs Kkaracraréoy vopodiAaKas Kai drnpéras Tols 
vopos’ avayKaioy yap eivail Tivas apyds, GAA ovy Eva Tob- 
tov elval pact Sixatoy dpolwy ye dvrav mdévrmv. GAAA piv 
doa ye py Soxet Sivacbar Stopifew 6 vdpos, obd’ dvOpwros 
5 dy ddvarro yvwpifey. ad érirndes madedcas 6 vépos 
édiornot Td Aowa TH OikaioTdty yvopun Kpivew Kai drockeiv 
rovs dpxovras. ert 8 émavopboicba Sidwoww, 6 rt dv ddfn 
meipoptévors dpewvoy elvat Tay Kelpévov. 6 peyv ovv Tov vopor 
keredov Apxev doxel KeXevey dpyew Tov Gedy Kai Tov voir 
povous, 6 8 &vOparov Kehevwv mpooriOnor Kai Onplov. # re 
yap émOupia roobroy, kai 6 Oupos Aapxovras diacrpeper Kai 
rods dplorous dvdpas, didrrep dvev dpégews vos 6 vépos eoriv, 
67d d¢ Tov Texvav elvar doxet mapdderypa vreddos, drt 7d 
Kata ypdppara larpetecba: paidov, dAda Kai alperwrepov 
7 xpjoOat rots €xover tas Téxvas, of pev yap ovdev dia du- 
Alay mapa roy Adyov moobarw, adr’ Epvuvras Tov piabdy Tovs 
xduvovras vyidcavres’ of 8 & ais moXirixais apyxais 
TOAA wpds éxjperav Kai xdpw eldOact mpdrrewy, érel Kai 
rovs larpovs Srayv tironreimot morevOévras Tots ex Opois dia- 


30 
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40 POcipery dia Képdos, rére Thy Ex Tov ypappdrov Oeparelay 
(ntjcasey dv paddAov, GAA pi elodyovrai y' éf’ éavrods 8 
1287 b of larpot xdpvovres ddXovs larpods Kai of madorpiBas yu- 





pvagopevas tratdorpiBas, os ov duvdueva: xplvew rd ddAnbes 
did. 7d xpiverw wepi Te oixelwy xai év wdOa dvres, Sore dyAov 
Sri 7d Oixasoy (nrodyres rd pécov (ntodow 6 yap vépos rd 
5 pécov, rt Kupi@repot Kai wepi Kupiwrépwr ray Kara ypép-9 
para vbuov of xara ra On eiciv, dor ef roy Kata ypdp- 
para dvOpwros Apywy dopadéarepos, GAN’ ov TaY KaTa TO 
€Bos. GAAA piv ovde Addiov Egpopavy wodAd rov Eva’ sefioe | 
dpa wAclovas elvat tods bm adrob Kabiorapévous Epxovras, 

10 wore Ti dtaghéper rovro é£ apyfis evOds trdpyew } rev &va 
KataoTioa: Tolroy Tov Tpérrov ; Eri, 8 Kat mporepov eipnpévov 10 
carly, elmep 6 dvip 6 amovdaios, di6rt Bedriov, dpyev dt- 
kasos, Tov 8é évds of d¥o dyabot BeAriovs: roiro ydp éort 76 
“ouv te OU’ Epxopévw” Kai 4 evx?) TOO Ayapépvovos, “ rotob- 

16 Tot Oéxa pot cupdpddpoves, ict 8 Kai viv wept éview ai | 
apxai xUpiat xplvev, dorep 6 Oixaorys, mepi dv 6 vdpos 
aduvaret Stopllew, érei rept av ye duvarés, ovdeis éuquoBy- 

Tet WEpi TovTaY ds ovK dy apiora 6 vopos dp~ece cai xpivecer. 
GAN érrerdy Ta pov evdéxerat wepirAngdOjvat rois vdpos ra 11 

20 0¢ ddvvara, rait’ eoriv & moet dtatropety Kai (nreiy srérepov 
Tov dpiorov véuov Apyew alperwrepov 4 Tov dvdpa rév api- 
oToy: mepi ay yap Bovrevovrar voucberfoat tav ddvydray 
doriv. od rolvuy robré y dvridéyouoty, ds ovK dvayKxaiov dy- 
Opwrov eivat roy Kpwodvta mepl TaY ToLoUrwy, dAN’ Sri ovy 

25 €va pévoy GANA modAovs, Kpiver yap Exacros dpyey memat- 12 
Sevpévos bd rod véuou Kadds, dromby 7 tows dv elva 
Ségeev ef BédAriov ior tis Svoiv Sppact nal dvolv dxoais 
xpiveov, kai wpdtreyv dvol moci Kat yepoiv, } mwoAXol qoA- 
ois, ere? Kai viv ddOarpods moddAovs of pdvapyot mroodow 

30 avray Kai ora Kal xeipas xal wédas’ rods yap Ti dpyij Kal 
abrov didous roiobyra: cuvdpxovs, pr) pidot pev ody dyres 13 
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ov Toinoovet KaTa THY Tov povdpyxov mpoalpeow* «i dé pirat 

xadxelvov Kai rijs dpxijs, 6 ye plros toos Kal Spuotos, dor el 

rovrous olerat deiv dpyew, rods loous Kail épotous dpyeww olerae 

Ociy duotms, & pey ovdv of dtapgioBnrodvres mpds tiv Bact- 35 

Aelay Aéyovat, cyeddv Tait éoriv GAN tows rabr eri pév 17 

tivey exe: Trav Tpbroy TovTov, ew dé Tiwwy ody obrws, ett 
ydp tt gvoe Searocréy Kal GAXo BactAevrov kai Addo TroAt- 
tixdy Kal Sixatoy Kal cupdépov’ Tupavyixdy 8 ovK art Kara 
gto, ovde tay arAd\ov tmodtTady doa wapexBdcets ciaiy’ 40 

2raira yap yiyvera: wapd gtow, GArX éx Tay elpnuevor 
ye pavepdv as év pev rois dpolos Kal toors obre cupdépoy 1288 a 
éoriv ore Slxatoy Eva xiprov clvat wdvrov, obre pi) vépov by- 
Toy, dA avrév os bvTa vépoy, obre vbumv bvrwv, odre dyabdrv 
dyabay ofre ph dyabéy pi dyabév, ovd dv Kar dperiy 

3 duelvov 7, ef pi) Tpdrov twd, rls 8 6 tpédmos, rExréov' 5 
elpnra: O€ mas 4On Kal mpéreporv. mporov de dtoptoréoy ri 7d 
Baotdeuroy wai ri rd dptoroxparixdy cai ti rd toderiKéy, 

4 Bactrevriv pev ody 7d ToLobrév Eort AROS 8 wrépuKe Hépev + 
yévos drepéxov Kar dperiy mpds tyyepoviay modurixny, dpt- 
oroxparixoy 6e mAbs 8 wéguxe hépev wrAHO0s apyecbat 10 
duvdpevoy tiv tov edevOépwov dpxiy brs tev Kar dperiy 
hyepovexay mpos modirikny apyhv, wodirixdy b& wAnOos év 
@ wéghuxey éyylyvecOat wARO0s Twodepxby, Suvdpevoy ap- 
xecbar cal dpyew Kata vépov tov kar dfiav dtavépovra 

5 rois eumépos Tas apyds. Srav ovv } yévos Sdov 4 wal roy 15 
dddov Eva twd cupBy dtapépovra yevéoOat Kar’ deriv 
roaotrov waO’ imeptxey tiv éxelvou THs Tov dAXwv wdvTov, 
tbre Olxatoy 7d yévos eivat Tobro Bacitxdy Kai Kipiov mdvrov 

6 xai Baothéa rov Eva rotrov, Kabdrep yap elpnra mpérepor, 
od povoy ofrws Exe xara 1d Sixatov, 8 mpodépety eidbacty 20 
of ras morirelas Kabtordvres, of re Tas apioroKpatixds Kal 
of ras dAryapxixas xal médw of ras Snyoxparixds (wrdytp 
yap xa’ srepoxiy dgsoiow, aAN brrepoxiy od tiv avryy), 
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G@\Ad Kai card 7rd mpbrepoy Aex Oey, obre yap Krelverw 97 
25 puyadevery ovd’ daTpaxl(ey 84 rou Tdv Toobroy mpéroy éoriv, 
ott dfioty dpyerOa: xara pépos’ od yap mwéduxe Td pépos 
trepéxery Tol mavrés, Te Se Thy THArAKabrnv. trepBodsy 
txovrt robro oupBéBnxer, Sore Aelrrerat pbvow 1d welOec Oat 76 8 
ToiovT@, Kal KUpioy elvat pi) KaTd pépos tobroy addN dias. 
30 wept pev ovv Baorrelas, rivas Exe dtagopds, nat mbrepov 
od aupdépa rais médcow 4 oupdéper, nai lot, Kai was, 
18 S:wplcbw rav rpbrov robrov’ érei St rpets Gapey elvar ras 
ép0as moXirelas, rotray 8 dvayxatoy dplorny elvat riv ond 
téy dpioroy oixovopoupévny, roatrn & éoriv évy 7 cvpBéEBn- 
35 xev } &va twa ovprdvrov i yévos Sov } AROS drepéyov 
elvat xat’ dperhy, Trav piv dpyecOa Suvapévey trav & Epyew 
mpos Tiv aiperwrdrny (wf, év dt rois mparos édelyOn Adyors 
Sri tiv adriy dvayxaioy dvdpds dperty elvat wal rrodfrov 
THs mbdews THS adplorns, pavepdoy Sri roy avrdv Tpdrov Kai 
40 &ka tev avrady dyviip re ylverat orovdaios Kai wédw ovath- 
« ceev dy ris dpicroxparoupévny 4} Bactrevopévny, dot Eorat 
1288 b xat maidela cai €6n ratra cyeddv Ta rotobyra otrovdaior 
dvSpa xal ra mrovodyta todirixdv Kai Bacirixby, stwpropé- 2 
vov 6¢ rotrwy trept tis wodirelas Hon metparéoy A€yey Tis 
dplorns, tiva wéguxe yiverOat tpbrov Kal xabicracbat mas. 
§ [avdyxn d) Tov péddovra trepi abrijs rojcacbat Thy mpooh- 
kovoay oxérpty | 


A’ (H’). 
1288b 5 ‘Avdyxn 3) rév péAdovTa wepi airis rorhoacbat Thy 
1323414 mpoofkovoay oxéw [epi rodirelas dplorns tov pédAdovra 
15 Tojoacbat riv mpootKoveay Cirnaw dvdyKxn| dopicacbat 
mpatoy tis aiper@raros Bios, adyAov yap Gyros rovrov Kai 
tiv dplorny dvayxaiov &éndov elvat modtrelay’ Epiora yap 
WpaTTEy TpoonKe ToS Apiora moAtrevopévous éx Tay wTraAp- 
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2 xévrov avrois, édy uy Tt yiyvnras wmapddoyov, 61d Set a pw@rov 
dporoyeicOa: ris 6 maow os elreiy alperdratos Bios, pera 20 
de robro mérepov Koy] Kai xwpis 6 avrds 4 Erepos, vopi- 
gcavras ovy ixavas moAAd AéyerOat Kai t&v év roils é~wre- 
ptkois Adyois wept TIS aplorns (wns, kal viv yxpyotéor avrois. 

3 as dAnOas yap mpbs ye play dialpeow ovdels dugdicBnr7- 
cevey dv as ob Tpiav ovocady pepldwv, ray Te éxrds Kal Tay év 25 
T® odpart Kal trav év Ti Wuyxg, wdévta Taira brdpyxeyv 

4 Trois paxapios ypy. ovdels yap dv gain paxdpiov roy pndey 
popioy éxovra avdplas nde omppocivns pnde dixaioovvns 
pnde gpovycews, GAAQ Oedtéra pey ras mwapareropévas 
pulas, drrexdpevoy be pndevés, dv emiOupnon rob dayely 7 30 
meiv, Tov eoxdtwov, Evexa Se reraprnpoploy diadpbelporra 
rovs gidrdrous dirous, dpolws 8 Kai ra wept tiv didvorav 
ofrws dppova Kai cteyyevopévoy dorrep tt matdloy 7 pawwés- 

5 mevov, GAA rabra pey Aeybpeva dowep wdvtes dy ovy- 
xopyocay, Siagépovra 8 év r@ woc@ nal rais bwepoyais, 35 
THs pev yap dperns Exewv ixavoy elvat voul{ovaty érocovoty, 
mAovrou dt Kal xpnpdroyv kai duvdépews xai ddéns Kai mdv- 

6 rwr tev Trootrav eis Amepov (nrolct tiv brepBoArjy. sHpeis 
8 avrois époipey Gre pddiov pev mwepl rovray kai dia Tov 
épyov dtadauBdvew tiv mloriw, dpovtas Sri Kr@vrat Kai 40 
gurdrrovow ov ras dperds rois éxrds GAN éxeiva ravrais, 
kal 76 (fv eddatpdveas, eit ev TO yalpew éoriy eit ey apeTT 1323 b 
rois dvOpésmros tr év apdoiv, brt paddov brdpye trois TO” 
fOos piv Kal tiv didvoiay Kexoopnpévas eis dmwepBorjy, 
mepi 8¢ riv ew xrijow tov ayabav petpidgovaw, 4 Trois 
éxeiva yey KexTnpévas mAclo tow xpyolyov, éy dt rovrots e 
éAAcirovoty? ov pipy GAAG Kai Kata Toy Abyor cKoroupévols 

7 esotvonréy eat, Ta piv yap éxrds Exe: wépas, dowep kK; 
Spyavéy te way O88 7d xphoipby éoriv, dy Tiv trepBorry 
4 Brdrrev dvayxaiov 4 pndivy Sdhedos elvar atray ois 
éxovow rav St mepi Wuxi Exacroy dyabav, dow mep av 10 

D2 
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vmrepBddAAn, ToTo’Tm paddov xpHhotpoy elvat, ef Set Kai rob- 
ros émAéye pi) pdvoy Td Kaddv GAAA Kal Td xpHotpoy. 
drAws Te OnAoy ds dxorovbely Gjcopey riv idOeow riv dpio-8 
Thy éxdorov mpdéyparos mpds Aa\Anda Kard rijv brepoyny, 
15 hvmep eiAnge Sidoracw ov gapey avras elvac diabéces 
tavras. oT elrep éotiv } uxt Kal TiS KTHoEwS Kai Tob 
cdparos tiimrepoy Kal dada@s Kal Hyiv, dvdyKn Kal rip 
didbeow tiv aplorny éxdorov dvddoyov rovroy Exe, Ere de 9 
Tis wuxis Evexey tabra wéguxey aiperda Kai det mdyras 
20 alpeiabat Tods eV Gpovotvras, dA’ ovK Eéxeivoy Evexev Tiy 
ux. ore pev ody éxdorm ris evdatpovias emtBddAXet TooOo#- 10 
Tov dcov Trep aperns Kal dpovncews kal roi mpdrrev xara 
Tatras, Erm cuvwpodroynpévov hyuiv, padptrupt TS Oe@ ypope- 
vows, 8s evdaluoy pév éori Kai paxdpios, &° ovdty 8 Tav 
25 é€wrepixayv dya0av adda &’ abrov avrds xal T@ roids Tes 
elvar Thy gvow’ émel Kai rhv edruylay ris evdatpovias da 
Tair dvayxaioy érépay elvac (rav piv yap éxrés dyabay 
Tis Woyis alriov ravréparov Kai 4 réyn, Sikatos 8 oddeis 
obd? odppwr dd tbxns ovde dd riy Téyny éoriv) éxbpevov 11 
30 0 éori Kal trav avrav Adyow Sebpevov xai widw eddaipova 
tiv dplorny elva xai mpdétrovoay Karas, advvarov 82 xadas 
mparrety Tos pi) Ta KaAa Trpdrrovoww ovdey dé Kaddv Epyov 
otr dvdpes obre mébdews xopis dperis kal gpovijcews’ dydpia 1? 
8 médrews Kal Sixatootyn Kai gdpdbynots rv ari eye 
35 Ctvapww Kal popdiv, oy petacxev Exacros tov dvOpdrev 
Aéyerat Sixatos Kal Gpbvipos Kat codpwv, adAA yap raira 13 
pev énl rocobrov eorm medpotpiacpéva te Aby@ (ode yap 
ph Otryydvew avrav duvarby, odre wdvras rods oixeious 
érefenOeiy évdéxerat Abyous* érépas ydp éorty Epyov cxoAjs 
40 rata’ viv 8 droxelcOw rocobroy, Sri Bios pev Eptoros, Kal 
xopis éxdorm kal Kowfj tais médeotv, 6 perd aperns Kexo- 
1324 a pnynpevns emt rocotrov ore peréxety Tay Kar’ aperiy mpd- 
Eewv, mpds 8 rods dugicByrobyras, tdcavras éwi rijs viv 14 


4 
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peOddov, dtacxerréov borepov, ef Tis Tois eipnuévors Tvyyavet 
p43) trecOdpevos)’ 

IIérepov S& riv evdatpoviav riv atriv civac garéov 2 
évés te éxdotou Trav avOpmroy cal médAews 4 pr) Thy abriy, 
Aouréy éoriw eireiv, gavepdy 8 Kai robro' mdvres yap dv 

2 dporoyfoeav elvat thy adryv, door yap. év mrAobTm Td Civ 
ed ribevrat éf évds, obrot Kai Thy wbAwW Any, édy f} WAovGla, 
paxapl{ovow' dco re roy Tupavvixdv Biov pdrtora Tipaow, 10 
obro: Kal wéAw tiv wAclorav Apyovcay eddaimovertdrny 
dv elvat paier ef ré Tis tov Eva Ot dperdv drodéyerat, 

3 kai méAw evdaipoveorépay dioe Thy cmrovdaotépay, GAA 
trait fon ddo éoriv & Seirat oxéwvews, ev pey wérepos alpe- 
Torepos Bios, 6 did Tob cuptrorireder Oat Kui Kotvwveiy mobAEws 15 
} paddov 6 fervtxds Kai THs modtTiKAsS Kotvwvias droAEdv- 
pévos, Ere S& riva modtrelay Beréov Kai qwofay didbeow 
wbdews dplorny, ere maow Svros alperod Koivwveiy wbAcws 

4 ere xai Tioi pey ph rots d¢ wAeloros, émrel S& THs wodrri- 
xijs Otavolas Kal Oewplas roir’ éoriv tpyov, dAXN ov 7d Trepi 20 
Exacrov aiperéy, iets d¢ radrny mponpyueda viv Thy oxévru, 
éxeivo péy yap mdapepyoy ay etn rovro d¢ Epyoy THs pebddou 

5 rabrns’ Sri pey ovy dvayxKatoy elva: moditeiay dplorny rav- 
thy Ka’ ty régw Kav doricoty aptora mpdrra Kal (on 
paxaplos, pavepdy corti’ augioBnreira be wap’ abray Ter 25 
dporoyouvray roy per’ aperis elva: Biov aiperdraroy, mére- 
pov 6 mroArtkés Kai mpaxtixds Bios aiperos 4 padAov 6 
wadvrov Toy exrds dmoAedupévos, oiov Oewpynrixéds ris, dy 

6 pévoy twés gacw elvat pirdcogory, cyeddv yap rovrous 
rovs Sto Biovs trav dvOpdrov of gidroripdraro: mpds aperiy 30 
paivovrat mpoatpovpevol, Kal Tov TpoTépwy Kai Tév viv’ Aéyw 
de dvo rév re mroditixdy Kai Tov giridcogov, Stadéper dé ov 
pixpov morépws éxee 7d aAnbés: dvdyxn yap tov ye ov 
dpovotvra mpos tov BerAtio ocxomdy ovvrdrrecOat Kai Tov 

7 avOpdrev Exacrov Kai Kowf] Tiv mokirelay, vopifovar 8 of 35 
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pev, 7d trav wédas Apyew Seororixds pey yeyvbpevoy jet 
adixias twos elvat THs peylorns, modtrixas 6 7d pev Aéikoy 
ovK exew, éumédior dt Exe TH wepl avrov ednpepia’ robrav 
8 dowep é£ evavrlas Erepor rvyydvover Sogdgovres, pdvov 
40 yap dvdpds rév mpaxrixdy elvat Biov xal rodirixbv, ed 
éxdotns yap dperis ovx elvat mpdfes padAoyv rots (diwrais 
1324b 4 rois rd Kowd mpdrrovot Kai modrrevopévots. of pev ody 8 
ofrws SrodapPBdvovorv, of dt riv deomorixdy Kal rupavytKoy 
tpbrov tis todirefas elvat pbvov evdalpovd gacw. trap 
évlos St nal rijs wodtrelas obros Spos Kai ray vouwr, dros 
5 Seorréfwot rey médas, 81d Kal rev mAeloT@v vouluov xbdnv 9 
Os elreiy xetpévoy mapa rois mrelorots, Suws ef mov re wpds 
ev of véuot BArérrovat, rob Kpareiy oroydovrat mévres, Homwep 
év Aaxedaipove nai Kpirn mwpds rods modépous ovvréraxrat 
ayeddy f re wadela Kal 7d tov vépwv mAnOoSs, Err F bv 10 
10 Tois Ebveot maor tots Suvapévors mreoventeiy 4 rTotavry 
terlunrat Sdvapis, olov év RxvOats nal ITépoas rai Opefi 
cal KeArois’ év éviows yap wal vbpot rivés eiot wapoftvov- 
Tes mpos Tiv dperiy ravrnv, Kabdrep &v Kapyndbu gaci 
Tov €x Tay Kpixoy Kdopov AapBdvew Boas dv orparetoor- 
15 Tat orpareias’ hy S€ more Kal wepi Maxedoviay vépos rov 11 
pyndéva amextayxéra wodguov advépa wepteLoobat riv op- 
Becky’ év 8 Sx’Oas ode e€ijv wivev év dopr7 riwi oxdgor 
mepipepbuevoy TH pndéva amexrayxért wodeuov’ év de rois 
"IBnpow, €bvet rorepix@, Toaovrovs Tov apOudy 6Berioxous 
20 KaTamnyvuovet mepi tov radgov Scovs dv siadbelpy ray 
modelo cai Erepa 3) wap érépas éorl roaira modXd, 12 
Ta py vbdpors KaretAnppéva ta bt eo, xatrot ddfecey dy 
dyayv dromov tows elvat Trois Bovdopévars émioxoreiv, el Toor’ 
éoriv Epyov rob moditixol, rd Givacbat Oewpeiv Srrws apy 
25 Kal deomi{n Tay wAnoiov Kal BovAopévwr kal pi) Bovrdopévaw, 
mas yap dv ein robro todirixdy 4 vopoberckéy, 5 ye pnde 13 
vGuipoy éor; ov vbutpoy Se Td ph pbvoy Stxalws ddAAd 
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kai adixws dpyew, kpareiv 8 Eort Kal ph Stxaiws, ddd 
piv od ey rais dAAats emtaThpats Tobro dpapev’ obre yap 
Tod larpod obre Toi KuBepvytou Epyov earl 7d 4 meio } Bid- 30 
cacba: rod piv rods Oeparevopéevous rod dt rods mAwripas. 
14 dAN' éolxacw of woddol tiv deowortkiy woritixhy olerOa 
elvat, kai dep adrois Exacta ot gacw elvat Sixatoy obde 
guphéepor, Tor’ ox aicxtvovtat mpds Tods GAAovs doKobyTes” 
atrol pev yap map abrois Td dixalws dpyew ¢nrotor, mpds 35 
15 dé rods dAdovs oddey perce Tov dixalwv, drowov de ei pi 
pice Td pev dearooréy éort Td O& ob deamoaTov, daTe éizrEp 
éxet Tov Tpbrov TovTov, ob det wdvrav weipacba Seorréfew, 
GAA& trav deotrogTay, Gorrep ovde Onpedeiv Emi Ooivny 7 Ov- 
aiav dvOpaérrous, GAAA Td mpds ToiTo Onpevréy’ Ears de On- 40 
16 peurov } dv dypiov 7 edectov (Gov, GAAA phy ein y dy Kai 
ka@ éaurivy pla widts eddaivov, 7) modireverat Sndovért 1325 a 
Karas, eiep evdéxerar wédiv olxeioOai mou Kal’ davriyy vo 
pos xpwpévnv crovdains, is THs modtTelas 4 otvragis ov 
mpos woAemov oudé mpds TO Kpareiv EoTat Tay TodELion’ 
17 pndev yap brapyxétw Tootrov, SyAov dpa bri mdoas Tas 5 
mpos Tov méAEpov émipedcias Kaas per Oereor, ovxX ws TEAOS 
d¢ mdavrwv axpbratoy, dh\Ad Exeivou ydpw Tatras, Tot de 
vouobérov Tob orovdalou éori 76 Oedoacbat wédw Kai yévos 
avOpéroy kai macay ddAdnv kowoviav, (wns adyabns mas 
18 peOé~over Kai ris évdexopévns adbrois eddapovias, dioive 10 
perro. tev TaTTopévev Evia voulyov' Kal Todro Tis vopo- 
Oerixns €oriv (dciv, cav tives brdpywct yeTVi@vTES, Tota mpds 
motous aoknréor 7) mas Tois KaOyKovot mpos éxdorous ypn- 
aréov, GAAd Toro piv Kady borepoyv Téxot TIS MpornKovans 
akéxpews, mpos Ti TéAos Jet THY apictnv wodTelay oUVTEvEW I5 
mpos d& rods dpuodoyotyras pév Tov per dperns elvat Biov 8 
aiperoraror, dtadepopévous dé mepi THS yphoews avrod, de- 
KTéov Huiv mpds audorépous avrovs (of piv yap drodoxipd- 
(ova. Tas woditixds dpxds, voulfovres Tov Te Tod EdevOEpou 
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20 Blov érepby ria elvas ro8 modtrixod Kai révtoy aiperoraroy, 
of 8 rotroy Apiorov’ addvaroy yap riv pndty mpdrrovra 
aparreyv 3, tiv & ebrpaylay nai riv evdapoviay elvat 
ravrév) Sri rd piv dudbrepor Aéyouoey bp0as ra St ode dpbas, 
of pev Sri 6 rod éXevOépov Bios rob Seororixob apeivor’ rovro 2 

ag yap dAnbés oddity yap 76 ye SovrAm, f Sobdos, ypnoba 
cepvov’ 4 yap émitaftis 1 wepi trav dvayxalov ovéevds pe- 
réxet TGY Kad@v, 7d pévro vouifey macay dpxiv elvat 
Seorrorelay ovx bpOév’ ov yap darrov ctéornKey 1) Ta édev- 
Gépwy dpxi) tis tev Soddav 4) avrd 7d gGioe: EdebOepor Tob 

30 gvoe SovrAov, Sidpiorac: Ge wepi abrav ixavas ev Tois mpo- 
ros Abyots, 7d 82 paAAov érrawveiv 7d Arrpaxreiy To mpdrrewy 3 
ox dAnbés’ 4 yap evdapovia mpagis eoriw, Eric 8¢ modAdA@v 
Kai xad@v rédos Exovow ai tov Sixalov Kal codpdvor 
apéges, xalro. tTdy dv droddBo ris robreav ofrw Suopic- 

36 pévey Ort 7d Kipiov elvat mdvrav apicrov’ obtm yap dy 
mrclarwv Kai KaAAlorwy Kipios ein mpdfewv, Bore ov dei 4 
Tov Svvdpevoy Apyew maptévat Te mAnolov, dAAA padAov 
ddatpeiobat, cal pyre warépa maldwv pire maidas marpos 
240 dros dirov dlrou pndéva trodroylCew pndt mpds robro 

40 ppovrifer 1rd yap Apioroy aiperdrarov, 7d F ev mpdrrev 
dpicrov. Tobiro peév ovy ddnbas lows Aéyovow, elrep dirdép- 

1325 b et Tois dwroorepoot nai Brafopévas 7d trav Syrwv aiperd- 
rarov’ GAN tows ody oldy re drdpyew, GAN wroriBevra 5 
robro webdos* ov yap ert Kadds tas mpdfas évdéxerat elvat 
T® pr) Stadépovrt rocobrov Scov dvijp yuvaixés 4) warip 

5 téxvoy 7 Seomrérns SovtAwy wore 6 twapaBalvaw ovdty dy 
TnAtkobrov KaropOdceev torepoy Scov Hon mapexBEBnxe rigs 
dperfjis, rois yap dpolos 7d Kaddv Kai rd dixatov év T@ (év) 
pepe, TobTo yap ltoov cai Sporor +d Oe pd toov rois too 6 
kai 7d pt Spotov rois dpolois mapa pvow, ovdev 8& rev 

10 Tapa gvow Kadébv. 1d xdv Gddos Tis gf Kpelrroy Kar 
dperiy kal xara Sdvapiy tiv mpaxtikiy Tey dpicroy, rovr@ 








1325 a 20—1326 a 3. AI 


7 Kadov axodovbeiy xai rotrm welOecbar Sixatov, det & od 
pbvoy dperiy aGdAd Kal Stvapy dadpxev, nal’ ty Eorat 
mpaxtikés. GAN ei Taira éyerat Kadds Kal Thy evdatpovlay 
evrpaylav Oeréov, kai xowf mdons wéAdews dy ely nal Kad’ 15 

8 €xaoroy dpicros Blos 6 wpaxrixés, dAAQ Tov mpaxTikdy ovK 
dvayxaiov eivat mpods érépous, xaOdrep olovral tives, ode Tas 
dtavolas eivat pévas tatras mpaxtixas Tas Tay aroBawvir- 
Tov xdpiy yryvopévas éx Tob mpdrrey, GAAA trodkv paddov 
Tas avroreXecis Kai ras atbrav evexey Oemplas nai stavor- 20 
cess 4 yap evrpagla rédos, Sore kai mpagtis tis: pd- 
Aiora 6 Kal mpdrrew Aéyopev Kupiws Kal trav é~wrepixay 

9 mpdfewy Tors tais Sigvolas dpyiréxrovas. ddAd piv ovd 
admpaxreiy dvayxaioy ras xa0’ atras wédcs iSpupévas xai 
(iv obrw mponpnpévas’ evdéxerat yap Kata pépn Kat roiro 25 
oupBalvew* aoddai yap Kotvwviae mpds ddAnAa trois pé- 

10 peot ris wéAvEds ciow. dpolws St robro brdpye: Kai Kab 
évés drovoty trav avOpdimrav’ cxodf yap av 6 Beds Exar xa- 
AGs Kai was 6 Kébcpos, ofs ovK eloly ée~wreptxai mpdéets 
Tapa Tas oixelas ras abtav, Sri pev ovv Tov avrdv Bilov 30 
dvayKaiov elvat tov Eptoroy éxdor@ te tav dvOparrev Kai 
Kop} tais wédcot Kal rots dvOpamots, pavepéy éoriv’ 

"Exet St meppoitacrar ra viv eipnpéva mepi avtrov, 4 
kai mepi ras &ANas modirelas Hpiv reOedpnrat mpédrepor, 
apy?) tov Arey elrreiv mparov trolas Twas Set ras dTr0GE- 35 
wes elvat mepi THS peAdNovonS Kat’ Evy? ovvertdvat mbdAEws" 

2 ob yap olév re modirelav yevérOar tiv dplotny dvev ouppé- 
tTpov yxopnyias. 61d Set wodda mpoitroreBcicbat Kabdrep 
evyopévous, elvar pévror pndey rovray advvaroy, Aéyw oe 

3 olov mepi re mAROovs modiTay Kai ydpas. @owep ydp Kai 40 
trois ddAors Snproupyois, oloy bpdvTn Kai vaunny®; det THY 
HAnv brdpxew emirndciay ovcay mpis tiv Epyaciay (Som 1326 a 
yap dv abrn tvyydvy mapecxevacpévn BéAtiov, avdyxn 
kai 7d ytyvopevoy bd ths Téxvns elvat KédXNov), obrw Kai 
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T@ WONTIKG Kal To vopobéry Set Tiv oixelay OrAnv bwdpyev 
5 emirndeiws éxovoay, tort S& modiTixns yxopnylas mpa@rov 4 
76 te wANOos Trav avOperav, mbcovs te Kai moiovs Twas 
imdpxew det give, nai xara tiv ydpay doatras, bony 
re elyat Kai molav rw ratvrny. olovras pev ovv of mrEioTo 
mpoojkey peydAnv elvat rhv evdaipova mbdw" ef O& Toor’ 
10 dAnbés, dyvooict mola peydAn Kal rola puxpd mods. Kar 
apiOpot yap wAnOos tay évotxotvrov Kpivovet Tiy peydAny, 
Sei 38 HGdAov ph eis 7d TAHOoS cis Sé ddvapty droPde- 
mew, ott ydp tt Kal médews Epyov, more tiv Suvapévny 
Tobro padror drroreXdeiv, ravrny oinréoy elvat peyiorny, oloy 
15 ‘Immoxpdrny ovx dvOpwrov ddXd larpdy eivat pellw djoeev 
dy mis rot Stadépovros xara Td péyebos rot odparos, ov 6 
pv GAG xdy ef Bei xpivery mpds td wAHOos droBAérovras, 
ov Kata Td TUXdv TAROS Tobro Tonréoy (dvayKaiov yap éy 
rais mbdeow iows trdpxyewv kai dSodrdov apiOudy mroAd@v 
20 Kai perolkay kai féverv), dAN Soot médreds clot pépos Kai 
éf ay ouvicrara: mods olxelwv popiwy’ % yap rovroy tnre- 
pox?) Tod wAAOous peydAns mérAews onpeiov, €£ Hs 6¢ Bdvav- 
wor per efépyovrat woAddoi Tov apiOpdov drriras dé oAtyot, 
Tavtny adtvaroy elvat peydAny’ ov yap tavrov peydAn Te 
25 mbXts Kal moAvdyOpwmos, ddAd piyy Kai ToiTh ye éx Tav7 
Epyov gavepdy drt yaderév, icws 8 adbvarov, edvopeicbau 
tiv Alay wodvdvOpwrov. tay yotv Soxoveay trokiTedver Oat 
Kadas ovdeplay dp@pev ovoav aveipévny mpos Td wANOos. 
robro dt dyAov Kai dia THs Tov Abyov rictews. 8 TE yap 8 
30 wbuos rdgis rls éort, kal tiv evvoplay dvayxaiov evragtiay 
elvat, 6 8& Alay brepBddAd\ov apiOpds ov Sivara: peréxerv 
tafems’ Oelas yap 6} roiro duvdpews Epyov, Aris nai réde 
auvéxer TO wav’ eel 75 ye Kaddv ey wAnOE Kai peyéde 
eiwbe yiverOar. 8:6 wal rods Hs perd peyéBovs 6 AExOeis 9 
35 Spos bwdpye, ratrnv elvat KadXriotny dvayxaiov. aAN Eore 
tt kal wédews peyébous pérpoy, dorep Kal tav ddAwv trév- 


or 
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10 ray, owy gutdv dpydvav Kai yap tovrov Exacrov obre Alay 
pexpoy offre Kara péyeOos drepBdddov Efet tiv avrod dbva- 
pv, GAN’ dre pev Grws éorepnpévoy Errat ris gGicews, dre 
dé gataAws Exorv, olov mroiov omOapiaiov pev od eorat 40 
wioiov ddws, ovde dvoivy oradiow, eis dé Te péyeOos EAOdy dre 
pev dtd opixpérnta pataAny mofce tiv vavridlav, dré 8 1326 b 
11 dtd thy brepBorjy, dpolws d2 Kai mbrus fh pev é€ drLyor ; 
Alav ov atrdpans (4 8 wédus atrapkes), 4 S& Ex moAdGy 
dyay év Trois pev dvayxalous avrdpxns, womep eOvos, dAX’ ov 





wods* trodtteiav yap ov padtoy trdpyev: ris yap otpatn- 
yos €orat rob Alay brepBddrovros wAHGous, 4} rhs Kijpu£ pi 
Rrevrépeos; od wpernv pev elvar wodAw dvayKaioy thy éx 


or 


tocovrou mAnOovs 8 mpatov mrAROos avrapxes mpds Td Ed (Hy 
12 éorl xara tiv modirixiy Kowovlay’ évdéxerat dt Kal rhv 
taurns tirepBdd\Aovoay Kata wAHOos elvar pellw mmédrr, 


bad 


o 
adAX Toor’ ob Exriv, dorep elroper, dbpiorov, ris 8 éoriv 
6 tis drepBorjs spos, éx trav Epywv ideivy padiov, iol yap 
ai mpdges tis médcws Tay pev dpxbvTav tev 8 dpxopévoy, 

13 dpyovros 8 érfragis Kai xplots Epyovs mpds dt 7d xplvev 
wept trav Oixalwy xai mpds rd Tas dpyds siavépew Kar 15 
aélav dvayxaiov yvwplfev dddXnAovs, troiol tives eiot, Tods 
worltas, as Srov toiro pi ovpBalver ylyverOat, pavrws 
dvdyxn yiyvecOar ta epi ras dpxds nal ras xploeas: 
wept dudérepa yap ov Slkatoy avrocyedidfav, brep ev 

14 r9 wodvavOpwnia rH Alav drdpxe pavepas, ert de févois 


° 


kal perolkas pddiov peradapBdvew ris woXrelas’ ob yap 
xarerdv 7d AavOdvew 8d riv drepBorry rob mrAHGous, 87- 
Aov tolvuy ds ovrés éore brews Spos Aptoros, 4) peylorn row 
wAKOous tirepBodi) iwtpds avrépxeay (was evebvorros, epi 
pev odv peyébous mbrews Siwplcbw tov rpdirov rotrov 25 
IIaparAnotws 8 xal td mepi tis yopas exe, wepld 
pev yap tod rolay rid, 8ydov Sri Thy avrapKeordrny was 
Tis dv énavéiccey’ roabrny & dvayKaioy elyar tiv mav- 
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Tropbpoy’ 7d yap mdvra tmdpxev Kai detcOa pndevds 
30 abrapKes, mAnOa Ot Kai peyéOe tocatrny date Sivacba 
rods oikobyras (iv axodd{ovras éAevOeplws aya Kal oo- 
ppbvas, rovrov de rév Spov ef Karas 7 pi) Kadas Aéyouer, 2 
dorepoy émioxerréov axpiBéorepov, Stay GAws mwept KTH- 
Tews Kai THS wepi Tiv ovolay evropias cupBaivy mroreic Oat 

35 pvelav, mas Set nai tlva tpbmov Exev mpds thy xpiow 
auTnyv’ qoddal yap mwepl tiv oxi tatrny eiciv apdquo- 
Bnryces dia rovs EAxovras ef éxarépav roi Blov rijv 
birepBorry, Tovs pey émi tiv yALoyxpérnra Tods Se Emi Thy 
tpupyyv, 7d 8 eldos ris xwpas ov yaderdv eleiy (Set F Ena 3 

40 melGeaOax Kai trois mepi Thy orparnylay éumelpos), rt xpi) 
pev rots modeplos eivat ducésBorov, avrois 8 evéfodor, 

1327 aéri O domep rd TwAHOOS 73 Tay dvOpérav edotvorrov epa- 

prev elvat Seiv, ofr Kai tiv ydpay' 7d 8’ edadvorrov 7d 
euBonOnrov elvat riyy ydpay éoriv, ris dt wéAews Thy Oéoww 
ef xpi) moety Kat evynv, mpos re tiv OdAaTray mpoojKe 

5 keiaOat Karas mpbs te tiv xdpay, els pev 6 AcxOeis 4 
Spos- Set yap ampds tas éxBonOelas rowdy elvar trav térev 
drdavrewv' 6 dt Aowmds mpds Tas TaY ywouévevy KapTrev 
maparopmds, €ére Oe ris mepi £0Aa dAns, xdv ef tiva 
G@\Anv épyactay 4% yx@pa tvyxdvot Kexrnpévn rtocavrny; 

10 euTrapakdbuuoroy, 

6 Ilepi 8 rijs mpds tiv Oddarray Kowovlas, mébrepov 
@heAtwos Tals evvopxoupévats wédrcow % BdrAaBepd, woArA 
Tuyxdvovev dudisBnrobvres: 76 Te yap éemi~evotobal ras 
évy Gros TeOpappévovs vbuors dovpqopoy elval gact ampds 

1g Thy evvopiav, Kai tiv toAvavOporiav’ yiverOar piv yap 
éx Tol yxpjoba: rH Oardooy Starépmovras Kat Sexopévous 
éumdbpwv mrjOos, drevavriay 8 elvat mpds Td mwodireverOa 
Kkadas, Ore pey ovv, ef tabra pi oupBalve, BéAriov Kai 2 
mpos adogdAeav kal mpos evmopiay tov avayKxaloy perté- 

20 xe THY wédw Kal TY xdpav Tis OBaddrrns, ovK ddndrov, 
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3xal yap mpds 7d pgov gépey rods modéuous edBonOyrous 
elvat Sef xar dudbrepa rods awOnoopévous, kai Kard yiv 
kai xara Qddarray’ kai mpds 7d BrAdwWat rods éemiriOepé- 
vous, ef pi) kar dudw duvaréy, d\Ad kata Odrepoy birdp- 
4 fet paddov dugorépww peréxovow, b0a 7 dv ph tvyydvy 25 
map avrois dvra, Sé£acba taira Kal rd mdcovdfovra 
TOY ylyvopévey exmépWacOa Tay dvayKxaloy éotiv attra 
yap éumopixny, GAN’ ov Trois dAdo Oei elvar rivy modu 
of d& mapéyovres ohas avrods mao dyopdy mpooddou 
xdpw raira mpdrrovow: fy de ph def wodAw rotadrns 30 
peréxew mdcovefias, obd” éumépiov Sef Kexrijcbat rotobroy, 
5 éwel 6& nal viv dp@pev moddAais trdpxovra Kai yopats 
cal wédcow erriveta Kal Aipévas eddvas xelpeva mpds Thy 
moXw, @oTEe pte TO avTd vépew dory pyre méppw Alar, 
G\AQ xKpareicOat reixeot Kal roiotros Addo éptpact, 35 
gpavepoy as ef pev ayabdy re cupBalve ylyverOar did ris 
Kowovias avtay, trdpfer TH wbAe rotro 7d dyabér, ei J€ 
tt BraBepby, pvdrdg£acbar padiov rots vépos gpdfovras 
Kai dwpifovras rtivas ov Set Kai rivas émployerOa Set 
6 mpdos aAAHAous. wepl Ot TAS vauTiKns duvdpews, Ore pty 40 
BéAricroy dmdpxew péxpt tivds TAHOovs, obK Adndov (ov yap 
pévoy abrois GAAd Kal tov mAnolov Tiai Set Kai PoBepods 1327 b 
eivat Kai ddvacba: Bonbeiv, dowep card yf, Kal xara 
7 Oddarrav) mepi de rAnOous dn Kal peyéBous rijs duvdpews 
Tavrns mpos tov Bloy amooxenréov ris moidews: ef pev yap 
Hhyepovtxov Kat mroditixdy Cnoera: Blov, dvayKaioy Kal rav- 5 
Thy tiv Svvapw trdpxev mpds tas mpdges odpperpor, 
tiv 8& wodvavOpmriay riv yryvopéyvny mepi rdov vautiKdy 
8ydov ovK avayKaiov tirdpxew rais médeow, ovdey yap 
8 avrods pépos eiva Set ris méAcws’ Td ply yap émPari- 
Koy EAevOepoy Kai Tay mefevdvtwy éoriv, 8 Kipiby éort Kal 10 
Kparet THS vauTirlass wAnBous St brdpxovros mepiolkwy 
kal Tay Tiv xdpav yewpyotvrwr, adOoviay dvayxaioy civat 
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Kai vavtav, dpapev Ot Kai tolro Kat viv brdpyoy riciy, 
ofov ti mb\e Trav ‘HpaxrXewrav’ woAAas yap éxwAnpoier 
15 Tpinpes KexTnpévoe TO peyeber wodAw érépwv Eupedcorépay, 
TIept piv ovv yxdpas Kai Aywévov Kai médrdcwv Kaid9 
Oardrrns kai wept ths vaurixns duvdpews Eotw diopiopéva 
tov Tpétroy rotrov’ mwepi dé rob sroditixod wAHOovs, tiva per 
1 Spov émdpxev yxpyh, mpbrepov elropev, trofous S€ Twas Thv 
20 dow elvat Sei, viv Aéyopev. cyeddv 6} Karavojoaey dy 
Tis roité ye, Bras énl re ras wédes Tas evdoxipovcas 
trav ‘EA\jvev xal mpds racay tiv oixovpévyny, ds dteiAn- 
mrat Tos eOverw Ta pév yap év Trois Wuypois réras Ebvn 2 
kal Ta wep tiv Evponrny Ovpob pév éort mAnjpn, diavolas 
25 Oe évdeéorepa Kal réxvns, dibmep éXeOEpa pev Siaredrct 
paddov, arorlrevra 6& Kal rev mAnoiov dpyew ov duvd- 
peva: ta 8t epi riv Aclay Stavonrixd pev nal rexvixd 
Tv woyjv, Ebvpa dé, didrep dpxdpeva xai SovdAcvovra 
Staredel 73 08 tay ‘EdAtvov yévos dowep pecever xara 3 
30 Tovs Térous, obrws adyugoiv peréyes’ Kai yap tvOupoy xai 
Stavontixéy éoriv’ Orétrep eredOepdy re dStaredet nai Bédr- 
Tora moAtrevopevoy Kai Suvdpevoy dpyew wdvrev, pas 
tuyxdvoyv modirelas. ri avriv & tka dtadopdy nai ra 4 
tov “EdAjvev €6vn [Kai] mpds GAAnda’ ra poy ydp exe 
35 Thy pvow povdxwdrov, ra St ed [re] Kéxparat mpds dpudo- 
tépas ras duvdpes ratras, gavepdy rolvuy br det dta- 
vontixots Te elvat kai bupoedeis tiv diow rods péAdovras 
evaydyous EcecOat TH vopobléryn mpds Ty dperfy. dep yap 5 
gact tives Sev brdpyxew rois gvdAaft, rd Pirntixods piv 
40 €lvat Tov yvopipwry, mpds 6 rods dyva@ras dyplous, 6 Bupds 
éorw 6 modmy Td gidntixby’ abrn ydp éorw 4 THs yuyis 
1328 a ddvapis 7 pirdoopev, onpctov 8é mpds yap rods ovvqbas 
ald plrous 6 Oupds alperat paddov 4 mpds tors dyvaras, 
drtywpeiobat voploas, 8d Kai ‘ApyMoxos mpoonxéyros 6 
rois pldos éyxaday diadéyera: mpds Tov bupdr’ 
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od yap o) wapa ditov adrdyxeo. 5 
Kai 7d dpxov dt xai rd éAedOepoy dad THs duvdyews Tav- 
Ts trdpyet waow' dpyixiy yap Kxal djrrnrov 6 Gupés. 

7 ov Karas & éxee Aéyew yarerods elvat mpds rods ayvaeras 
mpos ovdéva yap elvat xpi) ToLofrov, ovde eloiy of peyadéwe- 
xo THY dvow dypior, mAjy pds Tovs ddtxobyras. Tobro 8 10 
padrov Ere mpds rovs ouvfidas mdcyovow, Srep eipnrat 

8 mpbrepoyv, dv aétxeiaba: voulowow. Kai robro cupBaive 

Kata Abyov: wap’ ols yap ddpelrecOar Seiv tiv evepyeciay 

vrokapBdvovet, mpds To BAGBea nal rabrns amoorepetcOat 

vouifovow bev eipnrat “‘ yadrerrol méAepor yap adeAday ” 
xal “of rot wépa orépgavres, ofde Kai wépa picotciy, 

TIepi pev ovv trav modtrevopévwy, mécovs te trdpyew 
dei xal rotovs twas tiv dbow, Err O& TAY xdpav mbonv 
té twa Kal molay twd, Sidpicra cyxedéy (od yap riv 
atriy axpiBeav Set (nrety did te tay Abyov Kai Tey 20 
ytyvopévey da rijs aicOyoews) evel & domep trav dro 8 
Tov kara gvow ouverrdroy ov tatrd éort pébpta tis SANs 
ovoTdcens, ay dvev Td Sdov ovK dy ein, SHAov as ovde mé- 
News pépn Oeréov doa tais wébdrcow dvayxaiov drdpyxey, 

2 ofd ddAns xowovlas obdeuias, &f Hs Ev re Td yévos. ev yap 25 
Tt xal xowdr elvat bef xai ra’rd Trois Kowwvots, dv re toov 
dy te dvicov peradapBdvocriv, olov efre rpogi) rotré éoriy 

3 elre ydpas mwAnOos efr dAXO TL Tae ToLovTwr eoriv Srav & 

9 7d pev tobrou Evexey td 8 ov Evexev, ovdey ey ye rovros 

‘Kkowdy GAN’ 4 Te pty wohoat Te St AaBeiv Aéym SF ofov 30 
dpydvm re mavri mpos 7d yryvépevov Epyov Kai Trois Snptovp- 
yots’ olxla yap mpos oixodédpor ovdéy éorw 8 ylverat Kowvér, 

4 4XN tort Tis olxlas ydpw % Trav oixodépwv téyyn, 61d KTH- 
oews piv Set rais méAcow, ovderv & éoriv 4 xrjots pépos THs 
wévews. morda Oo euvtrvya pépy rijs xrnceds éorw, 1% 8 35 
words Kowovia tls éort rev dpolwv, Evexey Ot Cans Tis évde- 

5 xopévns dplorns. éwei & éoriv eddatpovla 7d dpiorov, abrn de 


bad 


5 


9 
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dperijs évépyera xal yxpijols ris réXetos, oupBéEBnxe 8 obras 
@ote rovs pey évdéxer Oat peréxey avris, rods 6& puKpdy ¥ 
40 pndév, Onrov os tobr’ afriov rob ylyverOat wédews eidn Kai 
Staghopas Kai moXtrelas mAclous: EdAov yap tpbrov Kai Be 
1328 b dAAwy Exacro: roiro Onpevorres Tovs re Bious érépous mrotody- 
Tat Kai Tas toNrelas, émtoxerréoy Ot Kal wéca raurl éari 6 
av dvev wéds ovK dv ein’ Kal yap & Aéyouer Elva pépn wo- 
Acws, év rovros dy ely (8) dvayxaiov dadpxew, Anmréov 
5 Tolyuy Tay Epyoy Tdv apiOusy’ éx TovTwy yap ora: SnAov. 
mp@rov pev ody tmdpxev Set tpodyv, Ererta Téxvas (1rOAAGY 7 
yap épydvoy Seira: rd (hv), rpirov St dda (rods yap Kot- 
vevobvras dvayxaiov xal éy avdrois Exe Srda mpds TE Thy 
dpyiv, Tay ameOovvrav xdpw, kal mpds tods ELwbev adtxeiv 
10 émtxetpobvras), Ert xpnudrov rid edroplay, Srws Exwor Kai 
mpos Tas Kad’ adrods yxpelas Kal mpds modepuekds, méumrov 
6¢ xai mpGrov riv wept 7d Octov émtpéXecav, hv Kadovow 
leparelav, Exrov St rdév dpbpdv xai wdvrov dvayKacéraroyv 
kploww mmepi tav cupdepsyvtwy Kal rev Stxalwy tov mpos 
15 dAAjAovs. Td pev ody Epya Tair éoriv oy deirat aca 8 
mors os elrreiy () yap médts mAbs Eorw ov 7d Tuxév, 
d\AG mpds (wy atrapxes, os gapév, edv OE Te Tvy- 
x4évn tovtov éxdeizrov, addtvarovy amdds avrdpxn Thy Kot- 
veviav elva: ravrnv)’ dydyxn tolvv xara tas épyacias 9 
20 Tavras cuveordvat wédw: det dpa yewpyav T elvar wAnO0s, 
of mapackevdcouct tiv tTpogyy, Kai Texviras, kai Td pdyt- 
pov, kat 7d ebtropov, Kai lepeis, nal xpitas trav dvayKaioy 
Kai cuppepdvror’ 
9 Atwpiopévav 8 rodrwv Aordv oxéyracOat mbrepov wact 
25 Kowovnréov mdvrov rovrey (évdéxerat yap rods avrovs drav- 
Tas eivat Kal yewpyovs Kal rexviras Kai rods BovAevopévous 
kal dixdfovras) 4 KaQ’ Exacrov Epyov trav eipnuévaw EAdovs 
broderéov, 4 ra pev tia Ta 8& Kowd tovray é£ dvdyxns éoriy, 
ovx ev wéoy St travrd modtreig, xaddwep yap eiiroper, 2 





1328 a 38—1329 a 21. 49 


évdéxetat Kai mdvras Kowwvely mdévrov, cal pi) mdvras 30 
wdvrov GANG Twas TWOY. Taira yap Kal motel Tas 7o0- 
Airelas érépas’ év pev yap tais Onpoxpariais peréxover 

3 advres médvrov, évy Ot rats ddtyapxlas rovvavriov, ézrel 
dé rvyyxdvopev oxorobvres rept TAS apiorns worreias, abry 
& éori xa fy 4 dds dy cin pdror evdainor, riv 8 35 
evdatpoviay drt yowpis dperas ddvvaroy drdpxew eipnrat 
mporepoyv, pavepoyv éx TovTav os év Ti KadANLOTA mToALTEVO- 
pévy wéAvAe Kai TH Kextnpévy Otxalovs dvdpas amde@s, a\AA 
pe) mpos tiv drddeow, obre Bdvavaor Bloy ofr dyopaiov det 
(iv rods modiras (dyevvijs yap 6 rotodros Bios Kal mpds 40 

4 dperiy brevavrios), obde 8} yewpyods elvar rods péAdovTas 
EcecOas (Set yap cyxorjs Kai mpds tiv yéveoww THs aperis 1329 a 
kal mpds tas mpdges tas moditixds), émel 8& kai 7d wo; 
Aepixdy Kai 7d Bovdrevdpevoy mepi tov evpdepdvTwy Kai 
Kpivov tept tav Otxaiwy évumdpye Kal pépn gpaivera: ris 
mévews padrdtora dvra, mbrepov Erepa xai rabra Oeréov 7 5 

5 rois avrois dmodoréoy dudw; gavepdv 6& Kal rotro, dtdre 
Tpérov pév twa Trois avrois, tpérov O€ Twa Kai érépots. 

y pev yap érépas dxpis éxdrepoy trav épywv, Kai Td pey 
deirat ppovfoews 7d dé Suvdpews, érépass 7 St trav ddv- 
vdrov éoti tovs duvapévouvs Bidferbat kai Kwdvev, Trodrous 10 
bropévery dpxopuevous adel, tavry St Trois avrois’ of yap Tov 
Srrov KUpion Kai pévery ) pr) pévery Kvpioe tiv troAcreiay, 

6 Aelrerat toivuy Trois avrois pev apporépos amodiddvar rihv 
morirelay tavrny, ph) dua dé ddAX, Gowep wéduxer, 
pev Obvapuis ev vewrépos, 4 St dpdvnois év mpeoBurépors 15 
éoriv, ovxoiy obras dudoiy vevepqobat ovppépe Kai dixaroy 

7 elvar’ Eyer yap atrn 4 Sialpecis rd Kar afiav, dddAad 
Liy Kai rds Kroes det (evar) mepi rodrovs’ dvayKaiov yap 
evrropiav éidpyxew Tois trodirats, woNirat 6& obra, 7d yap 
Bdvavooy ov peréxet tis mobdews, odd ddAO ovdéy yévos 8 20 
py) Tis aperns Snucoupyby éoriv, Todro dé SHAov éx Tis 
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trrobécems' +d pty yap evdatpovety dvayKatoy vmrdpyxew 
pera Ths dperfs, evdaipova Se wéAw ovK els pépos te BAE- 
yavras Sci Néyey avris, GAN eis mévras Tovs toXiTas. 
25 pavepdv dé kal Ort det ras xryoes elvar TobTwr, elrep avay- 8 
kaiov elvat rovs yeapyovds Sovdous 4 BapBdpous [1] aepioi- 
kous. Aomdy & éx rav xarapiOunbérvtov 7d Tov lepéwov 
yévos. havepad d& kal 4 rovrwy rdéfis. offre yap yewpydy otre 9 
Bdévavoov lepéa Katacraréov’ bird yap Tay Torta mpéreEt 
30 rida bat rors Oeovs’ érel S& Sijpnrat 7d modiriKkdy els dbo 
pépn, rodr éori 76 Te dmActiKdy Kai Td BovdAevTixdy, mpéret 
dt rv Te Oeparelay drrodiOévat Tois Oeois Kat Thy dvdmav- 
ow éxyev mept avrods rods did Tov yxpéivov ametpnkéras, 
rovros dy ein ras leopwovvas admodoréov, ay pty rolvuy dvev 10 
35 w6ALs ov ovvicrarat, Kai doa pépn médcws, eipnrar (yemp- 
yot pey yap Kai reyvirat Kai way Td Ontixdy avayKaioy 
brdpxew trais river, pépyn dé tis médews 76 TE GrALTiKdy 
cat Bovdeurixéy, kal Kexdpiorat 61) todrwy Exacroy, Td pev 
del, 7d St xara pépos): 
10 “Eotxe & ov viv avd? vewori robr elvas yvmpipov rots trepi 
worrelas dirocopotow, dre def Sinpyjobat yapis cata yévn 
1329 b riv rédw Kal 7d Te pdytpov Erepoy elvar Kai 7d yeup- 
yoo ev AiyinrTm re yap Exe Tdv tpbrov Tobrov Ert Kat 
viv, rd re wept tiv Kpyrny, tra pev odv mwepl Aiyurroy 
Zerdorpios, as gaciv, ofrw vopoberjoavtos, Miva de ra 
5 mept Kpyrny. dapyala 8 foxey eivar cai rev ovocirlev 2 
rafts, T& pey mepi Kpyrny yevépeva wepi tiv Mivo Ba- 
otrelav, ra O& mepi riy Iradlay woddA@ Tadatétepa rov- 
tov, gaol yap of Adyton tov Exet Karotxodvtay “Iradby 3 
Twa yevécOa: Bacittéa ris Oivwrplas, df ob 7d re dvopa 
10 peraBadrdvras “Iradods dvr Olvwtpav xrAnOAvar Kai ri 
dxriv tavrny ris Evpaomns “Iradlav rotvopa raBeiv, Son 
rervxnker évTds ovoa Tob KéArrou TOD ZKvdAAntixoh Kai Tod 
Aapnrixos dméxe yap tatra dw adAjAov dddv tu- 








1329 a 22—1330 a 5. sl 


4aclas tépas, rtofrov 8) Aéyovor rdv “Iraddv vouddas rods 
Oiverpods svras mothoat yewpyods, kai vdpous dddovs re 
avrois OécOat Kai ra ovoclria KatraoTtioat mparov, od 


bq 


5 


kal viv ért trav dm éxelvov tives yxpovrat Trois oveairios 

5 Kal Tov vopoy évlos, xovy d& rd pey mpds tiv Tuppn- 
viav ‘Omixol xal wpérepoy Kai viv Kadotpevor riv érave- 
play Avooves, rd O& mpds tiv ‘Iamvylav xai rdv ’Iévioy 20 
Xéves, tiv Kadovpévnvy Sipiriw Foav 8 Kal of Xadves 

6 Oivwrpoi rd yévos. 1%) pev ovy ray ovoaitiov rdfis evreibey 
yéyove mpwrov, 6 6& xwpiopds 6 Kata yévos Tod todriKod 
mwrAnOous é€ Alydirrou’ Todd yap brepreive: Trois ypébvois Ty 

7 Mivw Baoirelav 4 Zeadorpis. cyeddy pry ody xal ra 25 
Gdra det vopifew edpiobat modddKis ev TH TOAD xpsve, 
padrgov & drepdéxiss ta piv yap dvayxaia thy xpelay 
diddoxev eixds adriv, ra S cis edoynpootyny Kai mepiov- 
ciav trapyévrev hdn totrav edrdoyoy AapBdvew rhv avfn- 
oily’ More Kai Td wepl tas moXtreias olecOat Set Tov avréy 30 

8 éxew tpbrov) Sri St wdvra adpxaia, onpeiov ra epi 
Atyurrrév éoru otro. yap apyatérara pev Soxoiow elvat, 
vonoy Oe rervyfiKxact Kal rdéfews modirixis, 61d det rois 
pev elpnpévois ixavas xpiobat, ra dt mapadrgcrAcupéva 
wetpacba (nreiv. 35 

9 “Ort pev ody det thy ydpay elvar rev Erda Kexrnpévor 
Kai Tay THs tmodrelas petexévrov, elpnrat mpérepov, 
Kai Otére rovs yewpyoivras avtrav érépous elvat dei, nai 
awbonv twa xpi) Kai trolay elvat tiv yadpav' aepl O& Tris 
Stavouis kai taév yewpyotytov, tivas Kai mofous elvat yp, 40 
Aextéov mparov, éredy obre Kowny dapev elvar Sely rhy 
KTjowv, @owep tives elpixaciv, @AAA TH xphoe PiALK@s 1330 a 
yivopévyny Kownv, ott’ dmropeiy ovdéva T&V TodtTeY TpodHS. 

10 wepi oveciriov te avvdoxed m&ot yxpioipoy elvat rais & 
Kareoxevacpévais wédeow tirdpyew dt’ Av 8 aitiay cvv- 
doxet Kal apuiv, borepoy épodpey, Set d¢ rotrwy Kotvoveiy 5 

E 2 
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wdvras rods moAlras, ob pgdtov Ot rods amrébpovs ard Tay 
iSlov re eiohépev rd ovvreraypévoy nal Stoxeiv Tiv Ed- 
Any oixiay. €ri dé ra mpds rods OGeods Sarayypara Kowd 
adons THs méAeds eativy, dvayKaiov Tolyuy eis Ovo pépn 11 
10 Oinpyodat tiv yopay, Kal rv pey elvat Kowny riv dt Tad 
iSiaray, xal rovrov éxatépay Sippjobar diya wddw, Tis 
pey Kowns 7d pty Erepov pépos els tas mpds Tods Oeods 
Aerroupylas, rd Bt Erepoy eis ty Tav cuvoottiov Samrdyny, 
Tis 8 rév idtwrav 1d Erepow pépos Td mpds Tas éoyarids, 
15 €repoy O& rd mpds tiv wébdAw, Iva dbo KAnpov éxdoTo 
veunOévrwv dudorépwoy tray rérav mdvres peréxwo’ 76 TE 
yap icov obrws éxe xai 7d Slkatov Kai Td mpds Tods dorv- 
yelrovas modépous dpovonrixdrepoy, Sirov yap pi) Totroy 12 
éxet Tov rpdrov, of piv ddtympotot Tis mpds Tods dpdbpovs 
20 €xOpas, of 52 Alay dpovri{ovar Kai mapa Td Kardby, 61d 
nap évios vdpos éari rods yerTviayTas Tots éudpos pi) oup- 
peréxey Bovrts trav mpss adrods moAgpov, ds dia 7d tdtoy 
ovx dv duvapévous BovrAetcacbat Karas, Tv pey ody xdpav 13 
avdéykn Sinpjoba tiv rpdmov rotroy dia tas mpoeipnpévas 
2g atlas’ rods 8 yewpyjoovras pddtora pév, ef det Kar 
evxiv, SovAous elvat, pire dpodvAwy mdévrov pyte Oupoedav 
(oirm yap av mpés re tiv épyaciay elev xphorpo Kai 
mpds 7d pndevy vewrepifew dadadeis), Sevrepov dt Bap- 
Bdpovs treptolkovs mapamAnatous rots elpnpévors Tiv dvoty, 
30 Tovray Ot rods pév [idfovs] év rois iStos elvar idfovs rev Ke- 14 
KTnpévev tas ovoias, rods 8 él ri Kowh yf Kowots. tiva 





dé det rpdrrov xpnobat SovAas, xai deére BéATiov aor Tois 
dovrois AOAov mrpoxeio bat Thy Edevbeplay, Harepov Epodpev, 
lL Thy 8 wédw Gri piv Set Kowdy eivat ris Arelpov re 
35 kal ris Oaddoons xai tis xdpas dmrdaons dpolws éx Tay 
evdexopéver, elpnrat mpbrepov’ aris dt mpos abriy eivat 
Thy Oéow ebyecOa det Kararvyydvew mpds rérrapa 9) 
Brérovras, mparov pév, ws dvayKaiov, mpds byieay (af re 2 








1330 a 6—1330 b 30. 53 


yap mpos &m tiv eéyxrAiow Exoveat Kal mpos Ta mvedpara 

Ta mvéovra adrd tis dvaroAdns sytewdbrepat, Sebrepov de 40 
kata Bopéav' evxeluepot yap abrat paddov) trav dé Ao- 

ma@v mpos TE TaS TorTiKas mpdf~eis Kal torEuKds Kada@s 1330 b 

3 xe. mpds pev ody ras modeukas avrois pey evégodov 
elvat xpy, Tois 8°. évavtios Svompbcodoy Kai dvomepiAnrroy, 
vddrovy Te Kat vaudrovy pdrdtoTra péev tirdpyew wAnOos 
oixetov, ef d¢ pH, troiré ye edpnrat dia Tod KxaracKxevdgey « 
vrodoyas duBpioas Cdacw addbOdvovs xai peydras, dore 
pndérore trrodelrew eipyopévous tis yapas dia mbdepor’ 

4 éwel St Set wept dyteias ppovrifey trav évorxotytwy, TobTo 
& éoriv év 7G KxeicOat tov rérov ey re ToovT@ Kai mpos 
Towtroy Kad@s, Sevrepov de Bdacw syavois ypyjobat, Kai 10 
rovrou Tiy émipérccay exe ph) Tapépyas, ols yap mAcloros 
XpepeOa mpds 7d oaopa Kai wAeloTadKis, Tavira melorToy 
oupBdrXrgecrat mpds tiv vyieav’ 4} 8 trav bédrov Kal Tob 

5 wvevparos dvvapes roatrny tx tiv gvow, dibrep év 
Tais e0 gdpovotoas Set Stwplrbar wbdrcow, édy pi wdvé’ 15 
Suoa pyr adbovla roitray 7 vaydrov, xwpis rd Te eis 
tpopny bdara kal td mpds thy» GdAnv xpelay. aepi se 
Térwv Tov épupvav, ob mdcats dpolws Exet Td oupdépor 
tais moXtrelas’ olov axpérrods dAtyapxikéy Kai povapyi- 
xév, Onpoxparixdy 8 éuaddérns, dptoroxparixéy 6° ovdérepov, 20 

6 AAG padrov loyupol réroe mrcious. 4 St trav ldiwy oixy- 
ceov Ordbeots diov pey voplferar Kai ypnotpwrépa mpds 


t 


Tas Gddas mpdges, dv efropos 7} Kat Kara Tov vedrepoy 
xai tov ‘Immoddpeov tporov, mpds St Tas sroAepiKkas 


dogarelas rotvavrloy, ws elyov xara Tov adpxaiov xpévor’ 27 


ee a a a ee le ce 


dvatgodos yap éxelyn rois f<evixois Kai dvoe~epedynros rots 

7 émiriBepévois, 51d Set rovrav dugorépow peréxery (évdéye- 
Tat yép, dv tis obtm Karacxevd(n Kaddmep év roils yewp- 
yois &s xadofol ries T&v aumérov ovorddas) Kai riy piv 
SAnv pt) moety mbAw eropov, xara pépn 6 Kai rémous: 30 
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ottm yap Kai mpds dogdrccav Kai xbopov ef Kados. 
mept d& retxav, of pi pdoxovres Seiy Eyew ras ris dpe-8 
Tis dvruroovpévas mwédes Alay dpyxaiws trodapBdvovew, 
cal raid’ dpavres édAeyxopévas Epyw ras éxelvws Kadr\w- 
35 micapévas, ore dé mpds pev Tovs dpotous cal pt 1odAd THY 
wAnGe Stadépovras ob Kaddv 7d Teipacba odf{ecBa dia 
THS Tov Texav éEpupvérnros’ émel Se Kal ovpBaive xai 
évdéyerat mrelo riv drepoyjy yiyverOat Trav émtévrov Kai 
tis avOpmrfyns xai tas é Trois dAlyos adperns, ef Sei 
40 ab{ec0a: kal ph mdoyew Kxaxas pndt oBpl{erOa, rhv 
dogareordrny épupvérnta Trav Texav oinréov elvat mode- 
1331 aptxwordrnv, dAAws te Kai viv edpnpévovy tov epi Ta 
~*~ BédXn Kal ras pnyavas eis adxpiBetay mpds Tas troNopxias. 
Spowov yap 7d relyn ph mweptBddAd\jew Tails rédcow a£obv 10 
Kai Td Thy yopav evéuBodrov (nreiv Kai teptatpey Tovs 
5 dpevods Térrous, dpolws d¢ Kai Tais olxjoet rats iSlats pr 
meptBdrAXAew tolyous as dvdvipwy érdpévwv THY KaToLKoty- 
Tov. .add\dA\d& piv ovdt robré ye det AavOdvew, sre trois peév 11 
meptBeBAnpévors telyn mepi tiv wédkw Lect audorépws 
xpjoOa rais médeow, Kal ds éxotoas telyn Kal ds pi 
10 €xotoas, Tals 6é pe) Kexrnpévais ovK eLeoriv, el 8) rodrov 
éxes tov tpbtrov, ovxy Sri relyn pévov meptBAnréov, dAAa 
kal rovrov émipedntéov, Srws Kal mpds kbopov éxn TH 
mwoAee mperrovTws Kal mpds Tas modeuixds yxpelas, rds TE 
G\Xas kal ras viv ereLevpnpévas. domep yap tos émeri- 12 
15 Oepévois emipedés éore Ot oy Tpdtrav mrAEoveRTHovew, obTw 
Ta pey ebpnrar ra dt det (nreiv nal gidrocodeiv cai rovs 
gudarropévous’ apxiv yap ovd émtyepobow émrlbecba 
Tos EU TapecKevacpévors. 
12 ‘Eel &8 Sef 7d pov wdrHO0s trav TodToY ev ovo- 
20 Thos Karavevepnoba, ra St relyn StecdngOat gwdaxrn- 
plots Kai mipyos Kara témovs émxatpovs, SnAoy ws avra 
Mpokadcira: wapacKevdfey evia Tov cuocitiay éy Tovrels 








1330 b 31—1331 b 14. 55 


2rois guvAaxtnpios. Kal radra pew Of robrov dv tis da- 
Koopnoee Tov Tpbrrov, Tas dt Tots Oelors drrodedopévas oixy- 
ges Kal Td Kupiétatra rev dpyelov ovocitia dpydrret 25 
rémov émirqndedy te Exew Kat tov atrév, dca pi) Tey 
lepey 6 vipos ddopife: xwpis % Tt pavretov Xo wvbdbypn- 

3arov. ein 8 dy rowovros 6 rémos boris émipdverdy re exec 
wpos Thy THS aperns Oéow ixavas Kal mpds Ta yelTViOvTa 
pépn Tis wédews épupvorépws. ampére: O° bd pey Tovrov 30 
Tov Tomov ro.atrns adyopas elvat KatracKevdy olay Kai tepi 

4 Gerradlay dvopd(ovow, hv éd\evOépay Kadrodow, atrn & 
éorly Ay Set xadapay elvat tov wvlov wdvtov, Kal phre 
Bdévavoov pyre yewpydv pyr’ Gddov pndéva rotofroy mapa- 
Bédrew pi) Kadodpevov b1d rav dpxbvrov (etn & av 35 
eyapis 6 Téros, ef Kal Ta yupvdowa tov mpeoButépwy 

5 €xoe Thy rééw évrabOa- mpére yap diypiabar Kara ras 
HAtklas kat Todroy tov Kécpov, kal Twapd pev Tois vewré- 
pos dpyovrds twas dtatpiBew, rovs dé mperBurépovs trapa 
trois dpxovew’ yap év épOadrpois Trav apxdvrav mapov- 40 
ofa pdrora éptrotel THY aANOwiy aidG Kai Tov Tav éd\ev- 

6 Oépwv pébBov)> tiv dt rav aviov dyopdy érépav re det rav- 1331 b 





mys elvat nai yapis, Exovcay rérov evovvdywyov Tots TE 
ard ris Oaddrrns tepropévos Kal trois amd THS yxedpas 
wadoww, émel dt 7d trAHGos t tatpetrar tHS mwbdAEws els lepeis, 
eis dpxovras, mpérre: Kai rev lepéwy ovociria trepi tiv Tov 5 
7 lepiv oixodopnpdroy tye Thy rdf, trav & dpyxelwv boa 
mwepi Ta oupBdrata troteirat Tiv émmédetav, wept Te ypa- 
das &xdy Kai tas KAfoes Kal Thy GAAnv Thy Toradbrnv 
Stoixnatv, Ere d& mepi Tiv ayoparoplay Kai riv Kadoupévny 
doruvoplay, mpos ayope pev det cal ovvdd@ Tiwi Kolv# Ka- 10 
recxevdcOat, rootros 8° 6 epi Thy dvayKalay adyopdy éort 
Tomos’ évoxoAdfev pev yap tiv dvw ridepev, ratrny de 
8 mpos Tas avayKalas mpdgfeas, vevennabar Se ypr thy elpn- 
pévnvy tdégw Kat ta wepi riv yopay' Kal yap eéxet rots 
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in Gpxovoiv, ods Kadodow ol pev vAwpods of 8 d&ypovdpous, kal 
guraxripia Kai ovocitia mpds gudakiy dvayxaioy dirdp- 
xew, ere OF iepda Katd tiv xdpay elvat veveunpéva, te 


pev Oeois ra St Fpwow. AAA 7d GtarplBew viv dxpiBo- 9 


Aoyoupévous Kai €yovras epi THY ToLovTwY dpyby éoTLY. 
2000 yap yxadreréy éott Ta Tolabra vojaat, ad\AA Trothoat 
paddov' Td per yap Aéyerr evyAs Epyor Eeorl, rd Se cup- 
Bijvat téyxns. 81d wepi pev rev Tolovrwy 76 ‘ye emi meiov 
ageladw 7a viv, 
138 IHepi Se rijs wodirelas avris, ex rhvov Kal éx troiwy 
an det cuvertdvat tiv pédAdovoay EcecOas widw pakaplay Kai 


wortrevoea Oat KadGs, AexTéov, érrei St OT Early &y ols 2 


ylyverat 7d 6D aot, tovrow 8° éoriv ey pey ev TO Tov 
oxorrdy KeicOat Kai Td Téd0s Toy mpdgewv dpbds, dv de ras 
mpds Td Tédos hepovaas mpdgeas edpicxew (évdéxerar yap 
30 Tatra Kai dtadwveiy ad\ANAols Kal ovyudeveiv’ éviore yap 
6 yey oxomds Exxerrat Kada@s, évy St r@ mpdrrew Tov Tv- 
xeiv avrob dtapaprdvovowy, dre dt trav pev mpds 7d Tédos 
ndvrov émryyydvovow, Gd\Ad 7d Tédos EOevro Gaidrov, dre 
dt éxarépou Stapaprdévovetv, ofov epi iarpixyy' ore yap 
35 moldy Tt det 7d Sytatvoy elvar capa Kplvevow évlore Kadas, 
otre mpos tov tirokeipevoy avtois poy Tuyydvovet Tov troLn- 

. Tudv’ def & ey rais réyvats Kai émiothpas tabra dp- 
pétrepa xparetaOat, rd rédos Kal rds es 7d TES pats) 
Sri ev ody Tod re ed Qnv xat tHs eddatporlas éedlevrat 
40 wévres, pavepdy, aAAA TovTwy Tos pey eLovala Tvyydvey, 
rois de of, did tia giow H Tixny (detrat yap Kai xo- 
1332 a pnylas tivds 7d (nv Kadas, Tovrov d& éAdrrovos pey Trois 


Ge 


dpetvoy Staxetpévots, melovos dt rois xeipor), of & evOds odx 4 


6pbas (nroto. tiv eddatpovlay, éfovalas drapxovons. érel 
6¢ 7d wpoxeinevoy éote Tiv aplaorny odcreiay ideiv, abtn & 
5 éaTi Kad’ fy dpior dy troNtedoiro Téds, Apiora O° dv moAt- 
Tevoito Kad fv evdatpoveiy pddtora évdéxerar Tv wéAw, 








1331 b 15—1332 a 39. 57 


5 dyAov ore tiv evdatpoviay det, rl éort, ph) AavOdvew. hapev 
dé xai év rois HOiKxois, ef te Tav Abywv éxelvov Sheros, 
évépyeay elvat xal yxpiow dperis redrclay, Kal tabrny 

6 ovx é£ wmobéceas GAN adtAGs. Aéyw 8 E£ dSrrobErews 10 
Tavayxaia, Tr) 8 dawd@s Td Kad@s oloy Ta mepi Tas di- 
xalas mpdges ai Sikatae ripwplar Kai KoAdces dm dpe- 
Tas ply eiaw, dvayxaia O€, Kal rd Karas dvayxalos 
€xovaw (aiperdrepoy pev yap pndevds SeicOa tay rovotbrev 
pire trav dvdpa pire tiv wédty), al 8 eri ras timds Kal15 

7 ras eviopias dwrdds elot kddANoTa mpdges, Td pey yap 
érepoy xaxoi twos aiperls éorw, ai roaira: d& mpdges 
touvayvrloy’ KatacKxeval yap dyabav cist Kal yevvices. 
xXphoaro & dy 6 amovdaios dvip cat mwevla xal véow xal 
tais ddAaus TUyais Tats GavrAats Kad@s* ANAA 7d paxdptoy 20 
év Trois évavrios éorly, Kai yap robro didépiora kata rods 
7Oixods Adyous, Sri ToLobrbs éorw 6 oTovdaios, @ Oud hp 

8 dperiy Ta adyabd éort rd drdas dyad, SnrAov S bre Kai 
TaS xpyoes dvayKxaioy orovdalas xai Kadds elvat tavras 
dtdas. 81d Kai voplfovow dvOpera rhs evdatpovias airta 25 
7a extds elvat trav ayabav, domep ef trod xiOapifery Aap- 
mpov' kai Kad@s aiti@tro tiv AVpay padAov THs Téexvns. 
Gvayxaiov roivuy éx Tay eipnutvov Ta pey trdpyeyv, Ta 

9 8¢ wapackevdoat rv vopobérny, 8d Kar evyiv evybpeba 
Thv TIS TéAEws ovoTacW, ay  TUyn Kupia’ Kuplay yap 30 
umdpxew Tieper 7d St orovdalay civar Thy wéAw ovKért 
Toxns Epyov, GAN émiothuns Kal mpoatpécews. aGAAA piv 
arovdaia ye médts earl TH Tovs woAlras Tods peréxovTas 
ris modtrelas elvat omovdalous: hyiv dt mdvres of woXira 

10 peréxovot THs Todrelas, Toit dpa oKemréov, was avip yl- 35 
vera omrovdaios, Kai yap ef mdvras évdéxerat omovdatous 
elvat, pi) xa’ Exacroy 6 ray modTay, otrws alpeTmrepor’ 
dxodovbel yap t@ xad Exacrov cai td wdvtas, aAAd piv 

11 dyaOot ye Kai omovdaion ylyvovra dia rpiav, ra rpla de 
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40 Tadrd éort pias Bos Abyos. Kal yep diva det mpwrov 
otov dvOpwrov dd\Ad ph tev Grav Tt (dav, obtm Kai 
molly tiva, TO copa Kal Thy Wuyyv, Evid Te ovdev Spedros 

1332 b Pivar’ ta yap 0 peraBadreiv moet: Ea ydp éort dia 
so TH: Gbaews érrapgoreplfovra bid trav ebay emi 7d yxeipov 


kai 7d BédXTiov. Ta pey ody Gra Trav (doy padora pey 12 


7H pvoe (i, pixpa S ena nai trois Ceow, avOpwmos dé 
5 Kal rAdyw’ pbvoy yap Exe Abyov. adore Set Tatra cup- 
goveiy GAARA" TWOAAA yap Tapa rods eOiopods Kal Ti 
gvow mpdrrovot da Trav Aéyov, édv weacbaow AdrAdws Exev 


BéAriovy, thy pev rolvuv ddowv oiovs elvar Set tods péAAov- 13 


Tas evyeiporous EceoOat TH vopobérn, Stwpicpeba mpébrepov, 

10 7d 6@ Aourdv Epyor Hon madcias’ Ta pey yap eOi~dpevor 
pavOdvovot, ra 8 dxovovres. 

14 “Emel 8 waoa wodttixh Kowovia ovvéctnxey é£ ap- 
xovrov kal dpyopéver, roto 5%) oxerréov, ei érépous elvat 
dei rods Apxovras Kai rods dpxopévous 7} Tovs avrods da 

15 Blou: dnjAov yap ads axodovbeivy Sejoe xai tiv madelay 


kata tiv Stalpecty rabrny. ef pv tolvuy elnoay Tocotroy 2 


dtadhépovres Arepot tev adAAwv Soov rods Oeodvs Kai Tovs 
fpwas wyovpeOa trav dvOpmrov dtadépeav, edOds mpwror 
KaTa Td o@pa moddA}v txovras srepBoryjv, elra Kara 
20TH Wuxyy, wore avaudicByrnrov elvat Kal dhavepay Thy 
Urepoxny Tos apxopévas tiv tev apydéyTrwv, SHdov sre 
BéAriov det tods avrovs rods pev Apyew tods & dpxyecOat 


xabdnagt: érei d¢ Tobdr’ od padtov AaBeiv ovde Eoriv dowep 3 


év Ivdois gnoi Xxtvrdaf eivat rods Baoiréas tocobrov dta- 
25 pépoyras tay adpxopévoy, gavepdy Sri dtd odAds aitias 
dvaykaioy mdvras époiws Kowoveiy Tod Kara pépos apyev 
kal dpyecOat, 16 re yap troy ratrov Trois dpolos, Kai 
Xarerdy pévery Thy modirelay Tivy cuveotnKviay wapad Té 


Oikatov, pera yap T&v apxopévay Sirdpyovot vewrepifey 4 


30 BovAduevor mdvres of Kara tiv xdpav’ rocovrous Te elvas 
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rods év TG woAtredpatt Td WAHOS Gor elvat Kpetrrovs méy- 
Tov Tovrea, év Te tov advvdtwv éotly, adAd piv Gre ye 
dei tovds dpyxovras Staghépev trav dpxopévav, dvapdicBy- 
TnTov, wos oly Tait eorat Kai mas pebéfovor, Set oxé- 

5 aoa Tov vopobérny, eipnrar d¢ mpbrepov aepit avrod, 35 
h yap dior dédmxe tiv dtalpeciv, Tojcaca avrd TO yévet 
ravuTd Td pev vedrepovy Td dt mpeoBbrepov, ay Tois piv 
dpyeoba: mpéret, rots & apyew’ dyavaxret 8 ovdels Kad’ 
HAcklay dpydpevos, ovde vopuifer elvar xpelrrav, GrrAws Te 
kai pé\Awy dvrivapBdavey tobrov Tov Epavoy, dray ToyN TIS 40 

6 ixvoupéyns HAtklas, tore pev dpa as rods avrovs dpyev 
kai &pyecbat haréov, Eoti d& ads érépous, dare Kai riv 
mwadelavy tori os riv avriv dvayxaiov, tort 0 as érépay 1333 a 
elvar, tév re yap pédAdAovta Karas Apyew dpyOival pact 
deity mp@rov. tar: d& dpyy, xabdrep ev Tois mpéras eipn- 
Tat Abyois, ) wey TOO Apxovros xdépiv, 4} dé ToD dpyopévor, 

7 rovrav Ot tiv piv Seororixhy ewal hapev, Tiv Oe Tay édrEV- 5 
Gépwv. Stadépe: & Ena rdv émirarropévay ov rois Epyots 
GANA TE rhvos Evena, 61d wodAdAa tev elvat SoxobvTay da- 
Kovixay épyov Kai tiv véwy Tois édevOépors Kadrdv StaKo- 
vely’ wpos yap- Td Kaddv kal 7d pt) Kaddy ovy obrw dia- 
pépovow al mpdges Kal abras ds ev rm TéAeL Kal T@ IO 

8 rivos Evexev, mel 8& modlrov Kai dpyxovros tiv avriy 
dperiy eival dape xal rod dplorov dvdpés, tov 5 adrav 
dpxopevby re deity ylyverOar mpérepov Kai Epxovra borepor, 
rotr dy ein 7O vopobéry mpayparevréov, dws dvdpes dya- 
Ooi yiyvevra, cai dia tivwy émirndevpdrov, kal rh 115 

9 réXos Tis dpiatns fwys. Sigpnrar dé dvo pépn tHs Wuyjfs, 
dy Td pev exee Abyov xa’ adré, 7d 8 ovk Exar pov Kad 
atté, A6yo 8 daxovew dvvdpevov. adv ghapev tas dpe- 
ras elvat xa’ ds dvip dyabds A€éyeral mas. rovroy dO év 
moTépm padAdov 7d Tédos, Tois pew obtw dtatpobatv ads Hyeis 20 

10 papéey ovx ddnrov mas AexTéov, alei yap 7d yxElpov Tot 
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Berrlovés éorww Evexev, kal toiro pavepdy spoiws ey re rots 
Kara téxyny Kal trois xara gdvow, Bédrriov Se 7d Adyov 
éxov Oigpnrai te Styf Kal’ Svrep cidOapev rpdrov dtat- 
25 pew 6 pey yap mpaxrixds éore Adyos 6 Se Oempnrixés. 
aocatros ovv dvdyxn Sinpiodat Kai tTobro Td pépos OnAovére’ 11 
kal ras mpdgas 8 dvddoyov épotpey yew, xai det ras 
rod dice Berrlovos aiperwrépas elvat rois duvapévos Tvy- 
xdvew } wacady 7 Toi dvoiw aici yap éxdorp Tob0 aipe- 
30 THTaTov, ov TUyEly EoTIV GxpeTarov, SOiypntat dé Kai mas 12 
6 Bios els doyodiav Kai els cyodrjv Kat mbdepov xal 
cipnynv, Kal Tay mpaxtav Ta pev els ta dvayxaia Kal 
xphoya ta de els Ta Kadd, epi dv dvdyxn tiv adriy 13 
aipeow elvat kai Tots THS Wuyas pépert Kai rais mpdge- 
35 ow adbray, méAEnov pev eipnyns xdpi, doyoriav de cyodjs, 
Ta 8 dvayxaia Kal yphoiwa Tov Kadav Evexev, mpds 
wdvra pey rolvuy 7@ moditix@ BrémovTt vopobernréov, 
kai kata ta pépn tis Wuyns Kal xara ras mpdfes 
avTav, paddr\ov Oe mpds ta BeAtio Kal ra Ten. Tov 14 
40 avroy 6¢ tpérrov Kai wepi rods Biovs kal tas Trav mpaypa- 
tov diaipérers’ det pev yap doyodeivy Sbvac8a Kal ro- 
1333 b Aeuetv, waddov 8 elphyny dyew nal cyodrdfav, cai ra- 
vaykaia Kal rd xpyota dt mpdrrev, ta 8& Kara det 
Haddov, Bore mpos rovrovs tovs oxomods Kal taidas Ett 
bvras maidevréov Kai ras dAdAas HArclas, Soar déovrat 
5 maideias. of 8 viv dpiora Soxofyres modtreverOat ray 15 
‘“EdAjvev, xai rav vopoberay of ravras Katacrhoavtes Tas 
wortreias, obre mpds 7d BéATLov Tédos ghalvovrat cuvTdfar- 
Tes T& tepl Tas modrelas obre mpds wdoas Tas aperas 
Tovs vouous Kai riv madelav, dAAA oprixds arréxAwway 
10 mpos Tas xpnoipous elvat Soxovoas Kai mdeovextixwrépas, 
mwapatAnolws 6 rovras Kai Trev dorepdy tives ypaydvrav 16 
amepyvavto tiv atriy Sbgav éemawoivres yap riv Aaxe- 
Oatpovioy troXrelay EyavTat Tod vopobérou Tay oxorréyv, Sri 
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wdvra impos Td Kpareiy kal apds méAcnov évopobérnaev’ & 
kal kata rdv dAbyov Eoriv evédeyxra Kal Trois Epyos éfe- re 
17 AyjAeyKTat viv. @owep yap of mrelora Tov ayvOparov 
(nrofot 7d wodAGy Seorréfey, Srt odkAH yopnyla yiyverat 
Tay evruynpdtov, otra Kal OiBpwv dydpuevos paivera: Tov 
tév Aaxdvev vopobérny, kai trav ArAAwv Exacros Tay ypa- 
povtav tepi (ris) wodtretas avray, dre did 7d yeyuprdobat 


° 
18 mpds rods Kivddvous moAAGv Tpxov’ Kairot SHArAov aos Ered?) 
viv ye ovKxért tirdpye tots Adxwat 7d Apyxewv, ovK evdai- 
poves, ov 6 vopobérns dyabés, Ere dt rovro yeAotov, ef 
pévovres év trois vbpos avrob, Kai pndevds éurodt(ovros 
mpos 76 xpiaOat Trois véuos, droBeBAnkact 7d Cnv Ka- 25 

19 Ads, ovK dpOas 8” trorapBdvovo ovde wrepi TiS apyns Ay 
det ripavra paiverOat tov vopobérny. tod yap Seomorixas 
dpxev tev éXevOépwy apy?) KadAlwov Kai paddov per 
dperis. ert 88 od Std rodro Sef Thy rbd edSalpova vopt- 

(ew Kai rov vopobérny éraveiv, 8rt Kpareiv hoxnoev Evi Td 30 
Tov méhas Gpyev taira yap peyddAnv éxe PBAdBnv. 

20 djAov yap brit Kai trav wortTavy To Suvapévm TodrTo Tet- 
paréoy didxev, Sas Sivnrat tis oixelas mbAews apyetv 
Srep éyxadovow of Adkwves Ilavoavia 7@ Bacirel, xai- 
wep €xovTt THALKaUTHY Tiny, obre Oy TodiTLKds THY ToOLOU- 35 
tov Adyor Kai vépuov ovdeis obre @PEAtwos obrE AANOHs Eorev. 

21 raira yap apicta Kai idig nal xowf, rév (re) vopobérny 
éumoety def ratra tais Wuyais trav avOpérov' Thy Te TOY 
ToAEuLK@Y aoKnatv ov TovTou xdpiv det pederay, iva Kara- 
SovrAdawvrat rovs dvagtlous, ad’ iva mpa@rov pev avrol pi) 40 
dovrevowot érépots, Eretta Sims (nradot tiv ihyepoviay ris 
apedelas Evexa Tay apxopévwv, GAAAQ pi) wavrov Seorro- 1334 a 

22 Telas: rplrov d& 7d Seowdfew trav dfiwv dovrevew. Gre 68 
det tov vopobérny padrArAov arovddfew Smws Kat tiv tepi 
Ta todeukda Kai tiv GrAAnv vopobeciavy rob cyordgev 
évexey téén Kal ris elpyvns, paptupel Ta yryvopeva Trois 5 
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Abyois’ al yap mAciorat TaY ToLOvTmY wbdAEwY TodrEpOvCAL 
fev odfovtat, Karaxrnodpevae St tiv apxiv drrbdAvyrat. 
tiv yap Badiy ddiaow, aomep 6 aldnpos, eiphyny dyov- 
res, alris & 6 vopobérns od madetoas Sivarbat oxo- 

10 Ad get. 

15 ’Emed 8 7d adrd rédos elvat gaiverar nai Kowf Kai 
idig rois dvOpémos, Kai Tov abrdv Spov dvayxaiov eivas 
7@ Te Gpictm dvdpt nal tH dpiorn worsrela, pavepdv re 
det tas els tiv cyoAdhy dperas trdpyew rédos yép, 

15 @owep eipnrat modAdKis, eipyyn pev todrgpov, axoA} Oo 
aoyorias. xphowuo 8& tay aperay eloi mpos tiv ocxoARy 2 
kai Stayoyyy, oy Te ev TH OXOAG Td Epyov Kai ov ey TH 
doxodta, det yap woAAd trav dvayxaiwy trdpyew, Sires 
effi oyordfew: &3 oddpova tiv mébdw elvat mpoojxe 

20 kai avdpeiavy Kal Kaprepikny’ Kata yap Tihv trapotpiay, ob 
ayxory dovros, of 88 pi Suvdpevor xivdvveve dvdpelws 
dotrAo: tay émibyrey eiciv. dydpias piv ovy Kai Kaprepias 8 
det mpis tiv doyoNlav, girocodias dt mpds tiv cxoAnjy, 
cwoppootvns de kai Stxaocdyns ev aydorépois Trois ypo- 

25 vows, Kat pa@ddov elpjynvy Ayover cal oxordfovow 6 pey 
yap médepos dvayxdger dtxalovs elvar xai cwdpoveiv, } de 
THS evruxias drédavois Kai 7rd oyordfev per eipyyns 
UBpioras mrovet paddov, sodAqs ovv det Stxatoctyns Kai 4 
WoAARs cwppoovvns tovs dpiota Soxodyras mpdrrev Kat 

30 TdvTwv TOY pakapi(onévwy airodavorvtas, oloy ei tiés 
elawv, domep of momntal gacww, év paxdpwv vycos pdédoTa 
yap obra dejoovrat dirocodlas kal cwdpootvns Kal d- 
Katootvns, 6o@ paddov cxordlovew év adbovia trav Towotrev 
ayabov, dtére pev ody tiv péddAovcay evdaipovycey Kai 5 

35 orrovdalay évecOat wédAw TovTay dei rev apeTaov peréxeLy, 
pavepby, aicxpod yap dvros pi Stvacbat ypyaobat ois 
dyaGois, ért paddov 7d ph divacOa &v TO oyordfeyv 
Xpicba:, ddAN doxodrobyras yey Kal moAcnobvras palverOat 
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ayabots, elpyvny & dyovras xai cyodrd{orvras avdpamode- 

6 des. dd det pt) xaddrep 4 Aaxedatpoviov rérts Thy ape- 40 
THY doKelv, éxeivor pev yap ov Tavrp Stagépouct tay ad- 
Awy, TH pt) vopifew ravta Tois dAdo péyioTa Tay 1334 b 
adyabav, GAd Te yevéoOa Taira paddrov did Twos ape 
THs. émei d& pelfw re dyabd traira, Kai tiv drédavow 
Tiv ToUTwy 7 Thy Toy aperav ... Kal Ort Ot avdriv, gavepoy 
éx rovteov, mas de Kai Oia tTlywy Extras, Tovro 8) Oewpnréoy, 5 

7 Tuyxdvopev On Stnpnuévor mpbrepov Sri dvcews Kai eBous 
Kai Ndyou Set, rovrwov dt wotous pév tiwas elvat yp Thy 
gvaow, Stbpiorat mporepov, Nowrdv dé Oewpyoa wérepoy tat- 
devréot TO Abyw apbrepow fH Tois BWeow, Taira yap de 
mpos @AAn\a oupdoveiy ovpdoviay tiv aplorny Eévdéye- 10 
Tat yap Otnpapryxévat kai rov Abyov THs BeAtiorns s1o- 

8 Bécews, kai dia trav ebay dpoiav 7xOa. gavepdy d) robré 
Ye wpaorov pév, Kabdrep év Trois GAAols, oS Hh yéverts an’ 
dpyxis éori kai 7d TéAos ard Twos apyns AAdov rédovs, 6 
dé Adyos Huiv Kal 6 vois tis gvoews TédAos, Gore mpds 15 
TovUTous Tiv yévertww Kai Thy tov EBay Sel mapacKeudfety 

9 pedérny, Evetra wonep vy?) Kal cdua dd éotiv, obtm 
kal Tis Yuyns dpapey ddo pépn, 76 Te GAoyow Kal 7d 
Abyov Exov, cai tas ELes tas rovrwy dvo Tov dpiOpor, 
@y Td pév éoriy Spegis Td St vots' aomep S& Td capa 20 
mporepov Th yevéoe THS Yuyns, obrw Kai 7d Adroyor rod 

10 Adyoy Exovros, gavepdy dé Kai tobro' Ouyss yap Kai Bov- 
Anots, ere O¢ ériOvpla Kai yevopévas evOds trdpye Tois 
madlos, 6 Se Aoyiopds Kai 6 vobis mpoiotaw éyylyverOat 
méeguxev. O16 mp@rov pev Tod oaparos THY émipéActay 25 
dvayxaiov eivat mpotépay 4 Ti THs Yuyis, Grara rv 
THS dpégews, Evexa pévTor Tou vow Tiv THs dpé~ews, Thy de 
Tou owpaTos THS Wuy7s. 

Eirep ovv dm apyxis rov vopobérny dpav det bras 16 
Bér\riora 7a copara yévnra Tov TpEpopévey, mpOrov ev 30 
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émipeAntéov epi tiv cblevgw, mére cai tolous Twas dvras 
xp?) moetoOar mpds ddAAous Thy yapixihy duirlayv. det F 2 
GroBAérovra vopobereity ratrny tiv Kowoviay mpds avrovs 
Te Kai tov Tod Civ ypbvoy, iva ovyKaraBaivwot Tais 1)X- 
35 kiats éwl rdv avrdv Kxaipdy Kal ph Stadwvaow al duvd- 
pes Too pev Ere Suvapévov yervay ris de ph duvapévns, 
i} ravrns piv rob & avdpds ph (radra ydp moet Kai ord- 
wets mpds GAAHAovs Kal Stagopds)’ Brera nai mpds tiv 
Tay Téxvoy diadoxny, def yap obre Alay drrodelrecOat Tais 3 
40 Atkiais Ta Téxva Tay warépwv (dvévntos yap Tois pey 
mpeoBurépas 1) xapis taph tav Téxvov, ) Ot mapa Tov 
1335 a warépwy Bonbea rois réxvois), ore Niav mdpeyyus elvat 
(wordt yap Exe dvoxéperav’ f re yap aidds Frrov tirdp- 
Xet Tois ToLovTOLS Womep HAtKiodrats, Kal epi rijy olxovopiay 
éykAnpatixoy 7d mdpeyyus) ert 8°, dOev apyxdpevor Seipo 4 
5 peréBnuer, Gros Ta odpara TeV yevyvmpévoy trdpyyn mpds 
THY Tob vopobérov BovAnow, cyeddv Sb) wdvra Taira 
ovupBaive: kata play émipédecay. érrel yap wpiorat rédos 5 
THS yevynoews ws evi Td mAcioroy eirreiy avdpdot pév 6 
tev éBdopnKxovta érav apiOpds Eoyaros, mevtyjKovra de 
10 yuvaigiv, det riv apyiy tis cuged~ews xara riv HAtKiav eis 
Tovs ypévous kataBaivey tovrous. tort 5 6 Tov véwy avy- & 
dvacpds paidos mpos tiv texvoroiay’ ev yap mao (eas 
dreAn Ta Tov véwy Exyova Kal Onduréxa paAdov Kai pixpa 
ThY popdiv, Gor dvayKaioy ravrtd totro ovpBaivew Kai 
15 éri tov dvOpomov. rexpypiv dé ev Baas yap Tar 
mwodewy emtxwmpidferat 7d véous cufevyviva: Kal véas, dre- 
Aegis Kal pixpot Ta copaTd eiow. Ere O& ev rots réKots 7 
ai véat mrovofol te paddov Kal dtapOelpovrar mAciovs’ dtd 
kai Tov xpnopoy yevéoOar Ties dace dia Toatrnv airiav 
20 Tots Tporfnviots, ws moddav diadbetpopévay did 7d yapl- 
oxecOat Tas vewrépas, GAN ov mpds THY TaY Kaprav Ko- 
pdiv, ért 6& Kai mpds awppoctvnv ovpdépe ras éxdd- 8 
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ces mroveiobar mperBurépaiss axoAacrérepat yap eivat do- 
kobat véat xypnodpevat tals ovvouciais, Kal Ta Tov dppevav 
8&8 odpara BrdwrecOa SoKxet mpds Tiv aténoww, édy ért Tob 25 
onépparos avfavopévoy woimvTat Tv ovvovciay’ Kal yap 
TovTov Tis dpispévos xpévos, by ody vrepBaiver wANOvov Erc 

9 (4 puxpoy), 6d ras pev dppérre wepi rv trav dxroxaidexa 
éeray Akiay oufevyvivat, rods & érra xat rpidxovra [, 7 
puxpby| év rocotr yap adxpdfoval te rois odpact oveugis 30 
€orat, xal mpds Thy wadAay Tis Texvorrolas ovyxaraBhoerat 

10 Tois xpovots evxaipms’ ere d 4 dtadoyt Tay Téxvwv Tois 
fev dpxopévors Eotas TAS akuns, éday yiyynrat Kara Abyov 
evOds 4 yéveris, Tois S¢ dn KaradeAupévns Tis AAcxlas 
mpos Tov Tav éBdouyKovra érav apiOpdy. wepi pev ovv Tod 35 
wore Oet toveicOar Thy cilevgiv, eipnrat, Tots Bt wepi riy 
dpav xpbvots def xpyoOat ofs of mroddol xpavrat Karas Kai 
viv, dpicavres yetpavos Tv ouvavrlay troveicOa Tadrny. 

11 det 8@ Kai adrods #8n Oewpety mpds riv Texvorrolay Td TE 
mapa tov larpav Neyipeva kal Ta mapa tov dvotkav’ 40 
oi Te yap larpoi Tovs Katpods Tov GwopdTrov ixavas éyovet, 
Kai wept tav mvevpdrov of gvotxol, ra Bbpea tov voriwy 1335 b 

12 éraivotvres paAdov, trofwy Sé Tivwy Tov copdroy dmap- 
xbvrov paddior’ (dv) Speros ety rois yevympévors, éemiory- 
gaot pey paddAov dexréov ev Trois mepi THS madovoulas, 
Timm &¢ ixavoy eimreiy kai viv, otre yap } Te dOANTOY 5 
XpHjousos Eis mpds modsrixny evegiav ovde mpds dyleav 
Kat Texvorrotlay, obre ) OepamreuTixy) Kai Kaxotrovntiki Alay, 

13 GAN’ 4 péon tovrov, removnpévny pey ody eyew del Tiv 
&fiv, srerovnpéeyvny dé mévors ph Bialos, pyndt mpds Eva 
povoy, Bomep 4 tav dOAnrav Efis, dAAA mpds Tas Tay 10 
ehevbépwr mpdges. dpotws dt def radra drdpxew avdpdor 

14 xal yuvatgiv, ypi dé cal Tas éyxdous émimedciobat Tar 
copdrov, pi) pedvpotoas pnd apaig tpodi yxpopévas, 
rotro St pgdioy Te vopobéry moijoat mpoordgavT: Kad’ 
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15 huepay Tivd troeiabat tropeiay mpds Oedy adrrofepareiay TaY 
elAnyéreov tiv epi ris yevécews Tipty. Tv pévToe did- 
votay Totvaytiov Tay ampdrov pabvpotépws appérre did- 
yey’ dmodavovra yap paiverat Ta yevvdpeva Tis éxovons 
domep ta gubpeva ris ys, mepi 8& drodécews Kai ld 

20 Tpopijs Tay yryvopévay, Earwm vouos pndty memrnpapévoy 
tpépev, did St wAjOos réxvwv, éay  rdéfis tav eOav 
KoArty, pdtv adrorlbecOat tev yryvopévev’ wplcOar yap 
def ris rexvorroias Td wANOos, édv SE Tice ylyvntat Tape 
ratra ovvdvacbévrov, mpiv aicOnow eyyevéicOar Kai (ory, 

25 éumoetcOa Set thy AuBAwow 7rd yap Soroy Kal rd jp} 
Stopicpévov tH alcOjoe Kal re (hv Eorar, eret 8  pedv 16 
apy} Tis WAixlas avdpi xal yuvatki didpiocrat, wére dpyxe- 
aOat xp) Tis cugedgews, Kal wbarov ypbvov retTroupyely ap- 
pérret mpds rexvorrolay dplabw ra yap tav wpeaBurépwv 

30 xyova, xabdrep ra trav vewrépwv, adTeAq ylverat Kai Trois 
ompact Kal tais Stavolas, ta 8 Trev yeynpaxéroy dobev7. 
6d xara tiv THs Stavolas dxpjy abrn 8 éotiv éy rots 17 
mAcloros vTEep Tadv ToinTray tives eipjkactv of perpodvTes 
tais éBdopdat tiv HAtxlav, wept tov ypbvov Tov TOY TreEvTH- 

35 kovta érav. morte Tértapo. f) wévre Ereow UmrepBddAovTA 
Ti nAuiay Tatrnv ddeiaOa det tis els Td havepdv yev- 
vnoens’ Td dé Aowrdv bytelas ydpw H rivos GAns rotad- 
mys airlas galverOar det rrovovpévous rijv duidfav, rept de 18 
THS mpds GdAnv 4 mpds BrAov, orm pey dmras pi) Kaddv 

40 drrépevoy galvecbar pndapf pndapas, ray 4 Kal mpocayo- 
pevOf bows, wept de roy xpbvov tov ris rexvorrotias 


1336a €déy tis dalynrat roobréy tt Spay, driple (npiotcOw mpe- 


trovan mpos THY d&aptiay, 


17.  Tevopévav bt ray téxvov olerbar peyddAnv elvar dia- 
gopav mpds tiv Tov copdroy Ovvaply tiv TpodHy, omola 
57s av 7. gatveral re Sid te trav Gddkov (dwv emicKo- 
movot, Kai did trav eOvav ols emiedés eori Ayev ri 
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mworemikyy Efi, Toi ydAaKros wAnOovca rpodi) pddoT 
2 ofxela Trois cdpacw, doworépa 8 dia Ta voojpara, ert 
dt xai xuyjoes Soas évdéxetat moieiebat TyrLKoGrov cup- 
gpéper. ampds dt 7d ph StacrpéperOar ra péArn OV dmadé- 
TnTa xpavra Kal viv éma Trav eOvdy dpydvos tial pn- 
xavukois,& 7d cGpa trot trav Tootray dotpaBés, cup- 
gpépee 8 evOds xal mpds ta woyn cuveblfew ex pixpav 
twaidewv’ tTotro yap kal mpds vyleav Kai mpds mrodcuKds 
3 mpdges edypnorérarov. &d mapa moddois éotl tov Bap- 
Bdpov eOos rots pey els wrorapdy droBdrrev ra ytyvb- 
peva uypby, trois 8 oxéracpa pixpdy dumioxew, oloy 
Kedrois, mdvra yap Sca duvarivy eifew, e&Ods dpxo- 
pévoy BéAriv pev eOlfew, éx mpocaywyns 8 ebigew 


15 


evduns 8 4 Trav maldov eis did Oepubrnra mpds riv Ta 20 


4 Wuypav doxnow. mept pev ovv riv mporny cupdéper Trorei- 
cba: riv éripérctay rotatrny te Kal tiv ratrn mapamdAn- 
olay riv 8 éxopévny ratrns jriclay péype wévre érov, 
iv ore mm mpds pdOnaw Karas exer mpocdyew . ovdeulay 


obre mpds dvayxalovs mévous, Srws pr tiv abfnow éurodl- 25 


(wow, det S@ rocatrns tvyydvew Kwicens dore dadet-yew 
Tiv dpylay Trav copdrov: Av xp) wapackevdfew Kai de 
5 GAwv mpdgewy xal dia ts madias, et de Kal ras 
madias evar pyre dvedevOépous pyre érurévous pyre dve- 


pévas, Kal wept Adyar dt Kai pdOwv, wolous rivas dxovew Set 30 


rovs TndLxobrous, Ewipedes Eorw Trois Apyoveww ods Kadofat 
watdovépous, mwdvra yap Set rd ToLabra mpoodoroteiy pds 
tas borepov StarpiBds: od ras madids elvar Set Tas qwod- 
6 Ads pipjoes Tav Sorepov orovdacopévoy, tas Oe dtard- 


ces Tov traldmy Kal KAavOpovs obk bp0as amrayopevovery ot 35 


KwodtvovTes ev Tois vopots* cuudépover yap mpds adfnow 
yiverat yap tpéroy twa yupvacla trois cdpacw’ yap 
Tod mvetparos Kabefis aorei thy laydv ois movotcw, 8 
7 oupBaive: xai Trois madlos Starewopévois, émioKxenréoy Oe 
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4o TOs tadovdpors tiv Tobrey Staywyny tTHv T GAAny, Kal 
Oras Sti Fxiora peta SovAwy Eorat. ratrny yap Tiv HAL- 
1336 b xlav, cal péypt Tov énrd érav, advayKaioy olxot tiv Tpo- 
giv Exe, ddroyor ody drodavew dri tov dxovopdrov 
cai trav dpapdrov dvedevOepiay cat TnXxovrous bvras, SdAws 8 
pev ovv alcypodoyiay éx rijs wédews, mowep Addo 71, det 
5 Tov vopoberny efoplfew (éx Tob yap edxepas A€yely érioby 
Tay alcxpav yiverar cal 1d mowely obveyyus), pddtoTa 
pey ovy éx rev véwv, bros pire A€ywmor pyre dkovw@or pn- 
Sty rowobrov’ édy O€ tis halvnrai rt Aéyow 1) wpdrTov Tay 9 
danyopevpévov, tov piv ededOepoy pra se Kataxdicews 
10 HEtwmpévoy év Tois aovocitios aripias Koddgev Kal mAn- 
yais, roy St mpecBurepov rijs HAcKlas ravrns atipias 
dvedevOépos dvdpawodmdias ydpw, emel dé rd Néyeww Te 
T&v rovovray éfopl{oyev, gavepdy drt Kat Td Oewpelv 9 
ypagas 7) Abyous doyxjpovas. émiedes pev ody Earw Tois 10 
15 Apxover pndiy pyre dyadpa pyre ypagiy elvar rowvrov 
ampdgewy pipnoww, ef pi) wapd tice Oeois rotovrots ols Kai Tov 
Tobacpiy drodiéwaw 6 véuos' mpds dé rovras adinow 6 
vbpos [rovs iv hAtklay txovras Ext thy ixvoupévny| xal 
tirép atrav Kal réxvov Kai yuvatkav Tipaddgelv Tovs OBeovs. 
20 rods de vewrépous ofr’ idéuBov otre xwpwdias Oeards vopobe- 11 
TnTéov, mpiv 7} THY HAcKlay AdBoow év 7 Kal KaTaxdicews 
trdp£et kowvoveiy Hon Kat péOns cal THs dwd Tov ToLOvToV 
ytyvopévns BAadBns amabeis  mawela woijoes wdvtas. 
viv pev ovy tovTwy év mapadpopA merojpeba roy Abyor 12 
25 borepov 0 émotnaavtas dei Stopioat paddAoyv, cite pt) Set 
mpa@rov eire Get dtamrrophoarvtas, Kal mas det xara Se rov 
wapbyra Kaipdy éuvicOnpey ds avayxaiov, iaws yap ov 13 
Kaxos EdXeye 7d ToLtovroy Oeddwpos 6 rHs Tpaywdias tro- 
Kpitys’ ovdevi yap mwetrore tmapiKey éavTrod mpoaodyey, 
30 ovde Tey evreA@y UIroKpiT@Y, os oiKelovpévwy Tav Oearav 
Tais mporats adxoais, ovpBaive dt ravrd rovro Kal aps 
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ras Tav advOpéneav suirlas Kal mpds Tas Tey mpaypdror 

14 mdvta yap orépyomey ta mpara paddAov, dd Sei rois 
véos wdvra moe féva tra pavdra, pdrdora § atrov dca 
Exec 4} poxOnplav 4 dvopévetay, dtedObvrav & rev wévre 35 
érav ta dvo péypt trav éwrda Set Oewpods bn ylyverOau 

15 Trav pabfoewy, as Sejoe pavOdvew adrovs. sto 8 eiciv 
HAtkias mpds as avayKaioy Sinpicbat rv wadelavy, pera 
Thy awd tev énra péxpt HBns Kal wddw pera thy ad’ 
7Bys péxpt tov évds Kai cixoow éray, of yap rais éB8o- 40 
padot Statpobyres tas HAtklas ods emi Td OAD Aéyoucty ov 
xaxas, Set 6& 77 dtaipéoa ris ddoews éraxodovbely aca 1337 a 
yap téxvn Kat tratdeia Td mpocdeizrov Bovrcrar Tis pv- 

16 wews avamrAnpoiy. mparov pév ovv oxerréoy ef moinréoy 
Tag Tiva mepi rods taidas, weita mébrepoy cupdépet Kowwy 
roioba: thy émipédeay aitav i) Kar idtov tpbmov (8 5 
ylyvera xai viv év tais mdeloras trav brew), tplrov d& 
wolav Tiwa det rabrny, 


E’ ( 0’). | 10 
"Ort piv ody te vopobéry pddora mpayparevréoy trepi 
Thy tov véov maidelay, ovdeis av dudicBnryceev, kal yap 
évy tais méAeow ov ytyvépevoy tobro BAdare Tas to- 
2rtrelas (Sei yap mpds éxdorny wadeverOar 1d yap 700s 

Ths woditelas éxdorns 7d otxeiov Kal guddrrev: elwGe Thy 15 
moritetay Kai Kabiornow é£ apyfs, olov 7d pév Snpoxpa- 
tixoy Snpoxpatiay, Td 8 ddtyapyxixdy édXtyapyxfay* det de 
7d BédArioroy HO0s Bedrlovos airiov wortrelas), Ere St mpds 
wdoas Ovvdpes Kal réxvas torw & Set mporaideder Oat 

kai mpoebiferOa: mpds tas éxdorwv épyactas, wore dyXov 20 
3 Gri Kal wpos Tas Tis dperis mpdéeas, émet & ey rd Tédos 
Th woke wdop, pavepdy Sri kat thy madeliay play Kai 
Ty auTiv dvayKxaioy elvat wdvrwv Kal Tavrns Thy émipe- 


ee ee 
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Aetay ecivat Kownhy Kal pi) Kat’ idlav, bv rpérov viv Exa- 
25 0T0S émipeAcirat Tay atrod réxvoy idig re kal pddnow 
iSiav, Av dv 86fn, diddoxov, det 8& Tey Koway Kowiy 
moeicbat Kal tiv doxnow, dpa se ob6 yxpt vopifew 4 
auréy avrod tid elvat tov modtTay, 4\AA wdvras THs 
wbrews, podpioy yap Exacros ris mbAews’ f 8 émipédcca 
30 méguxey éxdorou poplov Brérew mpds tiv Tob Sdou éripeé- 
Aeay, ématvécee 8 av Tis Kal robro Aaxedaipovtovs’ Kai 
yap wrelorny rototvta: orrovdiy mepi rods maidas Kai Koti 
tatrny, Sri pev ovv vopoberntéoy epi madelas Kai Tadrny 
2 xowhy ronréov, pavepby’ ris 8 éoriv 4 madela, cal was 
35 xp) madeverOa, Set pi) AavOdvav, viv yap dugioBnrei- 
Tat wepl Tay Epyov’ ob yap tavTa wdvres drod\apBdvovar 
deiy pavOdvew tods véovs odre mpds dperiy obre mpds rdv 
Biov rdv dptorov, ovdt gavepdy mérepoy wpos tiv didvoay 
mperer paddAov 4 mwpos Td THS Wuxis HOos’ Ex re THs éu-2 
40 Today madelas Tapaxddns 1 oxéyris, Kai Spdrov ovdey wé- 
Tepoy doxeiy det Ta xphoiysa mpds rov Biov 4 rd relvovra 
mpos dperiy i) ta mwepitrd (mdvta yap eiAnge taira xpi- 
1337 b rds twas): mepl re Tav mpds dperiy ovdév eariy duodoyovpe- 
pow (nal yap riv dperiy od ry adriy dOds mdvres Tipe- 
aw, dor edrdbyws Siadépovrat kal mpds rv doxnow avris), 
dre pev oy ra advayxaia Set diddoxecbar trav yxpyaotpoy, 3 
5 ovK Edndov* Sri de od wdvra, Sinpnpévav trav re éAevbépwv 
Epywv Kal tov dvedevOépwv, pavepdy Sri tov Towtreov Sei 
peréxe doa tay xpyolyov momo roy peréxovra ji) 
Bdévavoov, Bdvavaov & Epyov elvat Set tobro voputfew nail 4 
Téxyyny Tavrny Kal pdOnow, Soar mpds ras xpyoes Kai 
1oTas mpdges ras rhs dperfs dxpnoroy dmrepydfovra 7d 
cia rév éevdépwoy 9 riv woyiv 4 riv Sdvowy, 635 
tds Te totatTras téxvas Scat Td cepa wapacKevdgovar 
xelpoy Giaxeioba Bavavcous Kadobpev, cal ras picbapy- 
Kas épyaclas: doyodov yap mooict riv Stdvoayv nai ta- 
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tewhy. €or. 8¢ Kal trav edevOeplov emiornyay péxpe pév 15 
Tivos éviwy peréxe ovK dvededOepov, 7d St mpocedpevery Alay 

6 mpés dxplBeav Evoxov tais elpnuévais BAdBas, exer 8 
TorAARY Stagopay kai 7d tives Evexey mpdrre tis 4 pav- 
Odver’ 7d pev yap atbrod ydpw 4 ditov if Ov dperiy ovx 
dvededOepoy, 6 d¢.avTd robro mpdrrwv modAdets dt EAXous 20 
Onrixdy Kat Sovrrdy Sdfecey dv mpdrrew, ai pey ovv xa- 
raBeBAnpévar viv pabyoes, Kabdwep éEdéxOn apédrepor, 
éxrapgorepifovew" ear. 8¢ rétrapa cyeddv & radevew eld- 8 
Oact, ypdéppata Kal yupvactixiy Kai povotxiy Kal rérap- 
Tov €viot ypadixny, tiv pey ypapparixiy Kat ypagixiy as 
as xpnoinovs mpos Tov Blov odcas Kal wodvyphorous, Thy de 
yupvactixiy os cuvrelvoucay mpos avdplay’ ry 8 povotxiy 

2 48n Staropyoceey dv ris. viv pev yap aos iéovns ydpuw of 
mAcioror peréxovow aitins of 8 é£ dpyis érafay év mwa- 
dei did 1d Tiv vow adriv (nreiv, Step modrdxis_ eipy- 30 
Tat, pH pbvoy doyorely ép0as dAAd Kal cyordfev db- 
vacOa: Kadas’ atrn yap apx?) mévrov, va Kal wédrAw 

3 eirapey wept adtyns. ef yap dudo pev dei, pardAov de 
alperdy Td cyxodrddlew tis doyxoAlas Kal rédos, Cytrnréov 
& rt wototvras Set cxoddfew, ob yap Oo) malfovras’ rédos 35 

4 yap dvayxaioy elva: tod Blou riy maddy jyiv, el 88 robro 
addvvarov, kal paddov év rais aoyxoNlais yxpnoréov rais 
maciais (6 yap mwovav deirar rhs dvanavcens, 4 de mat- 
dia ydpw dvanatceds éotw’ 1d 8° doyodeiy ovpBaive 
pera mwévou Kai ovvrovias), dia robro det matdtas elodye- 40 
aba: KatpodvAakobvras Tiv xpijow, ds mpordyovras dap- 
paxeias xdpu dveots yap 4 toatrn xlvnots THs yuyiis, 
kai dia riv Hdoviy dvdravais’ Td dt cyodrddfev Eyew 1338 a 
aurd Soxet tiv Hdoviv Kai tiv eddampoviay Kai 7rd Civ 

5 paxaplws, rotro 8 ob rois doxodotow brdpxet ddA Trois 
ayordfovows 6 piv yap adoyodmy evexd Tivos doyxord 
TéXous ws obx Urdpxovtos, 7) 8 evdatpovla rédos Eoriv, Hy 5 
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od pera Atdmns addAd feb’ Hdovas olovra: mdvres elvac. 
ratrny pévro. Thy Adoviy ovKére THY avriv TiOéacty, AAA 
nad’ davtods Exacros Kal ry iw riv adrav, 6 8 dpioros 
tiv aplorny Kai riv dd tev KadXlotov, adore pavepody Sri 6 
10 def xal mpis tiv ev rH Staywyfh cyodAny pavOdvey drra 
Kai madevecOat, Kai raira pev Ta waidevpara Kai rav- 
ras Tas padhoes davray elvar ydpiv, tras S& mpds riv 
doxo\lay os dvayxatas cai xdpw dddrwv, 8d Kal riv7 
povorxhy of mpbrepoy cis watdelay eragay ovy as dvayKaiov 
15 (ovdty yap exer rotobrov) ob8 bs xphotpov, dowép 7a ypdp- 
para mpds yxpnparicpoy Kai mpds oixovoulay Kai mpos 
padOnow Kat mpds mortTixds mpdfes moddAds' Coxet Se 
kal ypagixi) yxpioipos elvat mpds 7d Kpivey Ta TeV TeE- 
xvirav épya KddAdov" ovd ad xabdsrep %) yupvacrix} mpos 
20 byleav Kai ddxny (ovdérepoy yap TrovTav dpapev yryvbpevor 
éx THs povotkis)' Aelrerat tolvuy mpds Tiv év TH oXOAF 8 
Siayayjv, eis Srep nal galvovrat mapéyovres avtiy' fy 
yap olovra: Stayoyiyv elva: trav édevbépwr, ev rabry Trdr- 
rovoiy, Otbrep “Opunpos obras éoinoey 
26 GX oloy tuevt ~ore Kare ent Saira Oadeiny, 
Kai obrw mpoetay érépous tivds, “ of xadéovory dodby,’ dn- 9 
ow, “8 nev réprpow dmavras, ai év ddro1s dé pyow (6) 
’Odsvaceds tatrnv dplorny elva Siaywyyv, Srav eddpatvo- 
pévayv tev dvOpdérev “ da:rupébves & dva Sdpar’ dxovd{ov- 
30 Tat dodod fuevor é£eins.” Sri pey rolvwy éori maidela ris 10 
hv odx os xpnolpny madevréor rods vicis obd ds dvayxalay 
GAN os edevbépioy Kal xadjv, gavepby éoriv’ mébrepov Se 
pla rdv dpOpoyv 4 mdcious, cai tives abrat Kai mas, bore- 
pov dexréov wepi attrav, viv dt rocobroy piv eivat mpd 11 
35 600i yéyovev, Sri Kai wapd tev apxaiwv tyopév tive 
papruplay éx rév xataBeBAnpévoy madevpdtor 4 yap 
povotxi) Tobro movet OjAov, ert Ot Kal trav ypnolpor Sri 
dei tid madederOat rods maidas ov pévoy dia 7d ypHotpor, 
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olov Thy TOY ypanparwy padOnow, GAA Kai Sia TO TOAAGS 

12 évdéyer Oat yiyverbar dc adrav pabjoes érépas, dpoiws 40 
dé kai thy ypagixhy oty iva ev trois idlois wvios pi) dia- 
papradvwow, GAN wow avegandtnto mpos tiv Tay oKEVaY 
aviv TE kal mpaotv,  paddov Ort wored Oewpnrixdy ro 1338 b 
wepl Ta capata KdAdous. 7d de Cnreiv mavtaxod Td xph- 
gioy Kita apporrer Trois peyadowiyou Kal Trois €dev- 

13 Oépors, erred SE havepdiy mpébrepoy Trois Ebecw i) Ta Ady@ 
matdevréov elvat, kai mepi Td cOpa mpbrepov 4 Ti did- 5 
votav, OjAov Ex To’Twy Sti mapadoTéoy Tovs maidas yupva- 





oTiky) Kal matdorpiBix totray yap 7) péey Troidy Twa Tote 

+ thw Eb rod cdparos, t dt ra Epya. 

Nov pev ody ai pddiora Soxofica: Trav rédcwr éripe- 4 
AcioOat trav waidov ai pév abdAnrixiy Efw Epurroiodet, Aw- 10 
Bdpevac ta re €idn Kai tiv atg~now tay cwpatwr, ol 
dé Adxoves ratrny perv obx Fpaproy Thy dpaptiav, On- 
paders & drepydfovrat rois mévors, as roiro mpds avédpiay 

2 padora cupdépor, Kairo., kaOdrep cipnrat modAdkis, ovTE 
mpos piav obre mpds pddota tatrny BAérovTa oinréoy 15 
Tiy émipéAciav’ ef re Kal mpds tratrny, ode rotro e<eupi- 
ckovow" ore yap ev Tois dAXas (@ors ot7’ emi Tay eOvar 
Op@pev tiv avdpiav axodovOovcav Tois aypiwrdros, adda 

3 Ma@AXov Tois ipepwrepois Kai AeovTddcow AOeow, Woda 
0 €ori tay ébvav & mpds 7d Kreivety Kal mpds THv dvOpw- 20 
ropayiavy etyepas Exel, Kabdmwep tov mepi ziv Ilévrov 
Ayxatol re kal “Hvioxa xai raév hreipwrixoy eOvev Erepa, 
Ta pev duolws rovros Ta St paddAov, & AnoTpika pev Ear, 

4 dvdpias 8 ob perewdjpacw, ert 8 avrods rods Adkavas 
ioper, fos piv adrol mpoofdpevoy tais didomovias, vre- 25 
péxovras taév dAdwv, viv 82 cal Trois yupvixois dya@ot Kai 
Tois moAeutxois eTopévovs ETEpwv’ ov yap T@ Tods véous 
yupvdcew tov tpérov rotroyv diépepov, AAA TO povov p77) 

5 Wpos doKovvtas aoKeiv, wate TO KaAdy GAN ov Td Onpi@des 
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30 def rpwraywvicreiy’ ode yap AdKos ovde Tav ArAdAwv Onploy 
ayovicairo dv ovdéva xadrdv kivédvvoy, 4\AA paddrov avijp 
ayabbs, of St Alay els rafra dvévres tods maidas, Kal6 
Tov advayxaiwy amadayayous toijcavres, Bavavcovs Karep- 
yd{ovra xard ye 7d dAnOés, wpds Ev re povoy Epyor Ti 

35 WodiTeKH xpnolnovs moijoavres, Kal mpds Tobro yElpoy, ws 
gyaoiv 6 Adbyos, érépwy, Set dé ode Ex THY MpOoTEpwY Epywy 7 
Kpivey, GAN éx tov viv’ dvraywvoras yap THs wadelas 
viv éxovct, mpbrepov 8 ovx elyov, Sri pew odv yxpnoréov 
Th yupvaoTixf, Kat was ypnoréov, dpodoyovpevoy éorw 

40 (expt pey yap FBns Kxovdérepa yuuvdota mpocoicréoy, tiv 
Biatov rpogiy Kai rods mpds avdyxny mbvous dmelpyovras, 
iva pndty éumddiov 4 mpos tiv aténow' onpeioy yap ov 8 

1339 a puxpdy ort Obvavrat Totro mapacKevdfeay, év yap Trois dAuz- 





movixats dvo tis dv 7 Tpels eSpoe roves avrods vevixnxéras 
dvdpas te xai maidas, dia 7d véous doxobyras ddatpeiobat 
Thy Stvapw v1d Tov avayKaiov yupvaclov’ Srav 8° ad’ 9 

5 WBns érn tpia mpos Trois GAAos pabhpact yévevrat, rére 
dppérra Kai rois mévois cal tais dvayxogaylas Kxata- 
AapBdvew rhy éxouéevny Hrkiav, dua yap ri te Ctavoia 
Kai T@ odpate Staroveiy ov Bet, rovvaytloy yap éxdérepos 
dmepyd{ecOa: wégpuxe trav mévov, eumodi{ey 6 pev rob 

10 o@paros mévos tiv dtdvoav, 6 dé rabrns 7d oGpa): 

5 I[Tept 8 povorxns Ema pev dinwopheapey TO Adbyo 
Kai mpbrepov, Kahas 8 tye xal viv dvadaBbvras atta 
mpoayayely, iva womep évddoipov yéynrat rois Adyots obs 
dv vis elrrevey drogaivépevos mepl avris. odre yap tiva? 

15 €xet Odvapivy padioy mepi adris diedeiv, obre tivos Set yxd- 
pty peréxev avrys, wérepov maidiads Evexa Kal dvarav- 
weos, KaOdrep Orvov Kai péOns (raira yap Kab’ attra 
pév otre trav omovdaiwy, ddAXN Hdéa, cai dua aver pé- 
ptpvav, os gnoiv Evpiidns 8:6 nat rdérrovaw avriy Kai3 

20 xpavrat maot Tovros dpolws, vm Kai péOyn Kai povotxy’ 
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TiOéact dt Kat tiv Spxnow év rovrois), } paAdov olnréov 
mpos apethny te Teivey Tv povotkny, os duvapyévny, Kabdzrep 
h yupvacrix) 7d capa trotdy Tt mapacKevdfet, Kai Thy 
povotxiy 7d HOos moby te troveiv, COifovoay Sivacba xai- 

4 pew dp0as, 4 mpds Stayayyy re oupBdAdreTat Kal mpds 25 
ppéivncw (al yap rotro tpirov Oeréov ray elpnuévwv), Sri 
fev ovy det Tovs véovs pr) madids Evexa maidevey, odK &bn- 
Nov’ ov yap maifovor pavOdvoyres’ pera AvIrns yap } 
pdOnots. GdrAAG pry ovde Staywyny ye maciy dppérre 
Kai tais HAtKlas dmodidbvac Taig roratrats’ ovdevi yap 30 

5 dreXet mpoojKxe: Tédos, GAN tows dv Sbfecey 4 Trav mai- 
dmv orovd? maidias elvac xdpw avdpdot yevopévos xal 
rereimbeiow, GAN ef Toor éori roLodrov, Tivos dv Evexa Séor 
pavOdvey atrots, d\Aa pi) KaOdmep of trav Ilepoay xai 
Midov Bacireis, d¢ dAXwv avrd rrootvroy perarapBdvew 35 

6 THs Héovas Kai THS pabnoews; Kal yap dvayKaioy BéATiov 
dmepyd{ecba: rods avrd rovro merroinpévous Epyov Kal Téxyny 
Tov TocotToy xpévoy éripedoupévay Srov mpds pdOnow pobvor, 
ef 8& det ra roabra Starovely adrods, kal wept riv Tov 
Sov mpaypatelay atrods dv déot mapackevdfety’ GAN 40 

7 dromov. tiv 8 avriv amoplay tye Kai ef Sdvarat ta FOn : 
BeAtio moeiv’ tratra yap ti det pavOdvey adrovs, dAN 
ovx érépwy dkovovTas dpOas Te xaipew Kai dbvacbat Kpivety, 1339 b 
domep of Adxowves; Exeivot yap ov pavOdvovres Sums dv- 
vavrat kplvew dp0es, as gaol, Ta yxpnorda Kal Ta pi 

8 Xpnord rav pedayv, 6 8 adrds Adbyos Kay el mpds evnue- 
play Kai Stayayiv éXevOépioy xpnoréov atry’ ri del pav-5 
Odvew avrovs, GAN ovy érépwy xpwopévay dmrodavev; oKo- 
wey 8 tLeore thy drbAnyiw Av Exopey wepi trav Bear ov 
yap 6 Zevds avris ael8ac wai xiOapifer Trois moinrais, dAAd 
kal Bavavocous Kadobpev Tovs rotovrous kai 7d mpdrrew ovK 

9 dvdpds pi) peOvovros 4 malfovros, dAN tows epi pev 10 
tovtay borepoyv émirxerrréov, ) 8€ mpatn (nrnols éort mére- 
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pov ov Oeréoy els wadelay rHv povoixiy 4 Oeréoy, Kat Ti 
Otvara: Tay StaropnOévray Tpiav, wétEepoy waidelay 7) tat- 
Sidv 4 Staywayhy. evrAbyos 8 eis mdévra tdrrerac Kai 
15 paiverar petéxev, f Te yap maida ydpw dvaratceds 10 
éort, tiv & dydmavow dvayxaiov jdciav elvar (rijs yap 
dia tév wévev Avirns larpela tis éoriv), Kai ry dtaywyiy 
dporoyoupévwms Set pr povoy Exe 7d Kaddy G@AAA kal 
tiv HSovny (7d yap eddapoveiy ef dudorépwy tovrwy éoriv)’ 
20 Ty Se povoixny mdvres elval dapey tov Hdlorwy, kai Wi- 1! 
Ay odcay Kai pera pedwdias (dnol yody nat Movoaios 
elvas ‘‘ Bporois #diorov deidey”* 8d Kai els ras cvvovaias 
cai dtaywyas evdbyos rapadapBdvovow abriy ds duvapévny 
evppaivev), dare xai évreOev dv tis tirokdBor mradede- 
25 00a deity avriy rovs vewrépovs, doa yap aBrAaBR Tov 12 
Hdéwv, od pbvoy dpuérrec wpds 7rd TéXos GAA Kai mpds 
tiv advdwavow- evel & év pev re Tere oupBaive rois 
avOparros. édrdtydxis yiverOat, moddAdKis O¢ dvaravovrat 
Kal ypavrat Tais madiais obx Saov emt mAéov GAAX kai 
30 dia rv hdovhy, xpyoipov dy eln Stavaravew ey rais ard 
ravrns ydovais, ovpBéBnxe 8 Trois avOparos moetoba 13 
Tas maidias rédos' Exet yap lows Hdovyv twa Kai 7d 
Tédos, GAN ov Ti Tvxobcay, (nrobyres St ravrny, AauBd- 
vouoty os Tavtny eéxelyny, did Td TH TEAL TOY mpdfeor 
35 Exe dpolmpd ti’ 7d Te yap rédos ovdevds TaY Evopévor 
xépw aiperév, kai al rovadra: tov ydovadv oddevbs clot TaY 
écopévav evexev, GAA TAY yeEyovdrwy, otoy méveov Kal dU- 
ans. Ot hv pey ovv aizlay (ntoiar tiv evdatpoviay ylyve- 14 
cOac dita rovrav trav hdovey, ratrny dy ris eixérws trro- 
40 AdBot rv airlay epi d& rod Kowmvely THS povotkys, ov 
dia tatrnvy pbynv, adda Kal did 7d ypHoipov elvas mpos 
Tas dvamatvees, ds toixeyv—ov pity GAAA CntnTéov pH wore 15 
1340 a ToDTO pev ovpBéBnke, ripimrépa 8 avrns 4 pvow éoriv f 
~~ Kara tiv elpnpévnv xpelay, cai det pr) povoy Tis Kowiys 
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Hoovas peréxew am’ adris, is ~xovor wdvres atabnow (exe 
yap th povorky tiv idovivy guaotkyv, 66 mdéoas HALKias 
xai waow 4Oeow  xpiois atrijs éori mpoogirys), GAN 5 
épay ef rn xai mpds 7d H00s cuvreive: Kal mpds Ty Woy. 
16 tobro 8 dy ein SHAov, ef rotol Tives TA HON yryvdpeba Ov 
atris. GAAd piv Gre yryvbpeBa rrorol tives, havepdy dia 
TWoAAGY pty Kai érépwy, ovx feiora St Kal Oia trav Orddvp- 
mov pedov tatra yap dpodroyoupévws moet Tas Wuyds 10 
évOovataorixds, 6 & évOovotacpos Tob epi riy yuyjv Hous 
17 wdéOos éorly, ere d& dxpodpuevor Tov pipnocov ylyvovrat 
mdyres ouprabeis, cai xopis trav pvOuov kai tay pedov 
avtayv, ézel de cupBéBnxey elvac riv povoixiy rev jdéov, 
tiv 8 aperhy mepi 7d xaipew dpOas Kai gpidreiv nai picely, 15 
det Snrovére pavOdvew Kai ovvebiferOar pydéy obtws os 
7d Kpive dpOas Kai Td yalpew rois émieéow FOeot Kai 
18 rais xadais mpdfeow, éote St duotdpara pdrAicTa tape 
ras addnOwas pices év Trois pubuois Kai trois péAcow dpyis 
cai mpadrnros, ére 8 advdpias Kai awppootyvns Kal mdvtov 20 
Tov évavrioy rovrois Kai tov GArov 7Ockav (dyjAov de Ex 
Tov Epywv’ peraBddXAonevy yap tiv wWyxiv aKpodpevor 


19 roovrwv), 6 8 év rots duolos eOiopds rob Avmeicbar Kai 


xalpev éyyds éort 7G mpds THY ddAnOaav Tov adbrov yew 
Tpétrov (ofov ef ris xalpa riv elxdva rivds Bedpevos pi 25 
&¢ GAAnv airlay dddd Sid Thy popdiy adrhy, dvayxKaiov 
rourm Kai abriy exeiyny Tiv Oewpiay, ob tiv eixbva Oewpei, 


20 Héciay elvar), ovpBéBnxe St Trav aicOnrav ey pey ois 


Bras pndty drdpyew spolopa trois fOeotv, olov év trois 
dmrois Kai rots yevorois, dN ev ois dparois npéua 30 
(cxjpara ydp éort totabra, GAN’ él puxpdv, Kal mdvres 
THs ToLavTns aicOnaews KoLvwvotaty, ert dé ovK Eott Tabra 
dpompara tov 7Oayv, dAAd onpeia padAov Ta yryvéueva 


21 oxHpata Kal xpepata tov H0ov, Kai ratr’ éoriv eri rod 


adéparos ev Tois mdbecw' ov py GAN doov Stadépea Kal 35 
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wept thy rotrov Oewplay, det pi?) 1a Ilatvowvos Oewpeiv rovs 
véovs, GANA tad IToAvyvdrov Kady ef ris dAAos Tav ypa- 
péov 4) rav dyadparoromy éoriv HOtxés), év Se rois pé- 

Acow adrois éorl piphpara tov H0Gv, Kal robr éort dave- 22 
40 pby’ evOds yap 4 Tay dppovay diéorynxe Gvots, ore dKovov- 
tas ddAws StarlbecOar Kai pr tov atrdv tyew rpbrov 
mpos éxdotny atray, a\Ad mpds pey évlas ddvptixwrépws 
1340 b xal cuverrnxérws paAdov, olov mpds riy piforvdtor? Kadov- 
wéyny, apds 8& tas padaxwrépws tiv Sidvoray, ofoy mpos 
ras dveipévas, péows 82 Kal Kabeornxbrws pdédcra mpos 
érépay, olov Soxet rrocety 4) Swpiori pévn ray &ppovidy, éyOov- 

5 siaorixods 8 4 dpvytori: rabra yap Kados Aéyovowy of rrepi 23 
Thy tadelay tatrny medirocodnkéres’ AapBdvover yap Ta 
paptipia tev Aéyov é£ avray trav epyov tov adrdv de 
tpbrroy txe Kal Ta mepi rovs puOpots’ of piv yap 760s 
€xovet oraciparepoy of St Kivytixédv, Kal rovrwy of pey 

10 doprixwrépas Exovat ras kivyjoes of dt édevOepiwrépas. ex 24 
hey ody todroav gavepoy drt Svarat moby Tt 7d TIS Yuyis 
HOos % povotx) mapackevdfew* ef Sé tobro dvvarat roseiy, 
Onrov Srt mpocaxréov Kal madevtéiov éy adr§ rods véous. 
tore 8¢ dpubrrovaa mpds riy dic Tiy TyAtKavTny  St- 25 

1§ daoxarla rijs povoixns’ of pey yap véot did riv hArAcxiay 
dvnduvroy ovdeéy dropévovow éxdvres, t 8 povaotky gioet 
tev idvapévoy early. Kal ris Eocxe ovyyéveta Tais dppovias 
kal rots puOpois elvat’ 6:6 moddol gact trav copmy of 
piv dppoviay elvat tiv yryfv, of & txev dppoviay, 

6 IIérepov dé det pavOdvev atrods gdovrds te Kal yel- 
poupyodvras py, KaOdarep nrophOn wpbrepov, viv Aexréov. 
ox dnrov Or) rt modAny Exe Stagopay mpds 7d ylyve- 
cOat moots twas, édy Tis avrds Kowor{ Tay Epyov' ey 
yép tt tav ddvydrov 4 yaderdy éori pi Kowovicayras 

25 TOV Epywv KpiTas yevéoOat orovdalous. ya Od xal Sei rods 2 
matdas éxew tivd diarpiByv, nai riv Apxtrov mAatayiy 
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olecOar yevécOat Karas, fy Siddact rots madios Sirws 
Xpopmevor tatty pndty Katayviwot tov Kard rihv oixlay 
ov yap Ovvarat 7d véov havydgev. abrn pey ovv éori Trois 
yvytios dpporrovea tay tmadiov, } d& madela mdAaray?) 3° 

3 rois pelfoot ray véwv, Sri pev ody waidevréov THY povatKiy 
otras more Kal Kowwovely tov Epywv, pavepoy ex Trav ToLOv- 
tov’ 7d Ot mpérov Kal Td pr mpéroy tais HAcklas ov 
xarerdv Stopicat, nai Aboat mpds rods ddoxovras Bdvav- 

4 cov civat tiv emipédccay, mparov piv ydp, érel Tod Kpivew 35 
xépw peréxev det trav epywy, dia Toito xpi) véous pey 
dvras xpjoOa Tots Epyots, mperButépous St ytvopévous trav 
hey tpyov adeicba, Sivacbar St ra Kadd xplvev kal 
xalpew dpbas 8d riv pdOnow riv yevouévny ev rR vebryte 

Saepi 8 rHs ewitipjoews Fv Ties émitipa@ow os morovons 40 
THs povotkns Bavatcous, ob xaderdv Aboat oKevapévous 
péxpt re wéiocov tay Epywy Kowwvnréov rois mpos dperiy 
matdevouevots moATiKhy, Kat toloy peA@v Kal trofoy pu- 1341 a 
Ouav Kowwwvnréov, ert 8 év motos dpydvos tiv pdOnow 

6 roinréov, Kal yap Totro ditadépery eixés, €v TovTas yap 4 
Avots éori THS Emitipnoews’ ovdey yap KwdAvet Tpbmrous Tivas 
THS povatkis amepydfecOat Td AexOev. avepdy rolvuy Sri 5 
dei thy pdOnow avtns pire eumodi~ey mpis ras borepov 
mpages, pyre To compa moeiv Bdvavoov Kal dypnorov mpos 
Tas moNepmikads Kal wodiTikds aoKHoels, mpos pev Tas yxp7- 

7 aes Hon, mods S& Tas pabjoes borepov, ocupBaiva & dv 
wept THv pdOnow, ef pyre Ta mpos rods dySvas Tovs TEXvI- 10 
xovs ovyteivovra Stamrovoiey, pyre TA Oavydota Kai mepirra 
Tov tpyov, & viv édjrvbev eis rods ayavas, éx 8 Tar 

8 dyévev eis tiv matdeiay, GAAA Kal rd Tolabra péxpt 
wep av Séivwvrat xaipew Tois Kadois péreot Kai pudpois, 
kal pi) pdvoy T@ Kolw@ THs povorkis, Gowep Kal tay GA- 15 
Aoy Evia Kdowv, ert 8¢ Kai wAROos dvdpardbdwy kai mat- 
Siwy, dyrov 8 ex tovrwy Kai molos dpydvas xpnoréoy. 
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otre yap avdrods eis madelavy dxréov oft dAdo Texvtkdr 9 
8pyavov, olov KiOdpay Kdv ef re totodroy Erepéy éoriw, dda 
20 60a woijoe: avTay dxpoardas dyabods 4 Tis povoixfs mat- 
deias 4 rigs GAAns Ext 88 odK oT 6 avrds HOcKov GAAS 
HGNdov épytactixéy, Gore mpds Tovs rotovrovs avt@ Katpods 
xpnoréov év ols 4 Oewpia xdOapow parArov ddvarar 4 pd- 
Onow, mpocbeuey dé drt cupBéByxer évaytiov atte mpds 10 
25 watdelay Kai 7d KwAvEev TO Abyo yxpHabat Tiv avrAnow., 
61d Karas adrredoxizacay attod of mpérepoy tiv xpiow ex 
Trav véeov kal Tov édevOEpmy, Kaimep ypnodpmevot Td mpa- 
TOV @UT@, oTxodaoTikwTEepa yap ytyvopevor did ras evro- 11 
plas xal peyadowvydrepor mpos tiv dperjy, rt re mpbrepor 
go kal pera ta Mnéixda gpovnparicbévtes éx trav Epyov, 
mdons frrovro pabhoews, ovdeéy dtaxpivoyres GAN émitn- 
robvres, 61d nal Tiv avAnTikiy Hyayov mpds ras pabhoes. 
kai yap év Aaxedaipovi tis yxopnyds avrés ntdnoe 7@ 12 
X0p@, kal wept AOjvas obras érexapiacey mote oxeddv of 
35 WoAAol tay éAevOépwy peretxyov auvris’ Opdrov de Ex rob 
mlvaxos bv dvéOnxe Opdowrmos ’Exgavrisn yopnyjeoas. 
borepov 6 diedoxipdobn dia ris meipas avrijs, Bédriov 
dvvapévay Kpivey Td mpds aperiy Kai Td pa) mpds apeEriy 
cuvteivoy’ dpolws Sd Kai modAd Tov épydvey rav dpyatay, 13 
40 oloyv wrnxrides xai BdépBiro Kai Ta mpds hdoviv ovvreivovra 
Trois adkxovovct TaY xpwpévwy, éerrdyova Kai tplywva Kai 
1341 b capBixa, cal mévra rd Sebpeva yetpoupyixns emiornpens. 
evrA\dyas OS exe: Kal 7d epi rev addrAay td Tay apyaloy 
pepvOorAcynpévoy’ ghaci yap 5) riv Adnvav ebpodoay daro- 
Bareiv rods avAov’s, ov Kaxas pey ody tye: ddvar xal did 14 
5 THY aaxnpoctyny Too mpoowrou TobTO Tonoat dvcxEepdvacay 
Thy Oedy’ ov pry GAAG padAoy eixds Ste wpds tiv Cidvoray 
ovdéy dor 4 madela THS avAnocens TH Ot AOnve rihv ém- 
orThunv wepiribeuev Kal Thy Téyvny, Emel St Ta TE Opyd-15 
yov kal THs épyactlas drrodokipdfopey tiv Texvikhy mat- 
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delav, TEXviKIY 2 ridepev riv mpds Tovs dyavas (év Tavrp 10 
yap 6 mpdrray ov THis abrob perayetplfera: ydpiv dperis, 
GAAA THS TeY aKovévray Hdov7s, Kal Tatrns opTikis, 
Sidmrep ov ray édevOépay xplvopev elvat Tiv épyactay, ddAd 
16 @nrixwrépay’ Kal Bavatcovs 8) ovpBalve ylyverOat’ zo- 
ynpos yap 6 oxords mpds by rotobyrat rd TéA\0s' 6 yap 15 
Dears goprixds ay peraBdddev clwbe thy povotxyy, Gore 
kai rods Texvitas rods mpos atroy pederavras adrovs Te 
moots Twas motel Kai TA cdpara Oia Tas Kwhoes)’ 
Skerréov & ere wepl re ras dppovlas xai rods puvOpods, 7 
[xat wpds madelay| wbrepov méoais xpyoréov tais dppovtats 20 
kal mado rots puOpois 74 Statperéoy, erecta Trois mpds mat- 
delay Starovote: mérepoy trav avrav Biopiopdy Ofcopev 7 
ttplrov Set tivd Erepov, ered} t ry pey povoixiy épaopev 
did peAorrotlas Kai puOpaev ovoav, TovTwy 8 éxdrepov ov det 
AeAnbéva: tla Exes Oivapw mpds matdelay, cal mbrepor 25 
mpoaiperéoy paAdov THY EevmEAH povatkiy 7) Tiv eSpvOpuor. 
2 voploavres ody TOAAA Kaas éyely wept TodTwY TdY TE viv 
 povotkay évious Kai Trav éx girocodlas bro. Tuyydvovew 
éurrelipws Exovres ths mepl riv povorkiy madelas, Ty pev 
xaQ’ Exacrov dxptBoroylay drodécopev (nreivy trois Bovdo- 30 
pévas wap éxelvorv, viv d& voutkas dtéXwpev, rods TiroUS 
3 pbvoy eizrévres wept avtay, eet Oe tiv Ctalperw drode- 
xoucba trav pedav ds diatpoiol rives trav ev girooodig, 
Ta pey nia ra O¢ mpaxrixa Ta 8 évOovotacrixad TiOértes, 
Kal tov dppovidy riv dtow mpds Exacta rotrwy olxelay 35 
GAnv mpds Aro pépos riOéaci, dapev 8 ob pias Evexey 
w@perelas ri povoixy xpicda Seiv G\Aa Kal mradbvov yd- 
pw (kai yap matdelas Evexey kal xabdpoews—rl 8 ré- 
youev tiv kdbapoww, viv pev drr@s, wédAw 8 ey cois sep 
WoinTiKys épotpey cadéorepov—rpirov St mpods Staywyiv, 40 
wpds dvecly re wal mpds tiv ris cvvrovias dvdmavow), 


gavepoy Sri yxpnoréoy pey mdoas Tais appoviats, ov tov 1342 a 
VOL. III. G 
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aurov S& rpbrov mdcats yxpnoréov, Gd\Ad mpds pev Tiy 
madelay tais nOixwrdras, mpds d¢ dxpbaciw érépwy yet- 
poupyotvrwy kai rais mpaxtixais Kai rais évOovotactixais. 3 4 
5 yap mepl évias oupBalvee méBos Wuyxas loyupas, robro éy 
ndoas tmdpxe, 7 St Hrrov dradépa Kal TH paddoyv, 
oloy éeos xai déBos, ex: 8 évOovoracpés. Kai yap trd 
tatrns THS Kwioews Kataxdyipol twés elow éx tov 
lepay peA@y dpdpev Tovrous, Sray xphowvra: Tois éfopytd- 
10 Covet Thy Yuxiy péreot, Kabiorapéevovs Gomwep iatpelas Tv- 
xévras kal KaOdpoews. tavrd 51) Totro dvayxaioy mécxetv 5 
Kai rods éXefpovas Kai rods hoBnrixods Kai Tovs SdAws ma- 
Onrixovs, rods 8 GAXous xad’ Scov émiBddAAet tev ToLovTwy 
éxdoro, cai maot ylyvecOai rwa KdOapow Kat Koudpifer Oat 
15 meO’ Hdoviis, dpotws O& nai ra péAn Ta Kabaprixd trapé- 
Xet xapdy dBrAaBH tots dvOpdmas. 8:3 tais pey roravras 6 
dppoviats Kal Trois rowobrois pédeot (xpyobat) Oeréov rods 
Ti [Ocarpixdy] povarkiy peraxetpifopévous dyonords (érel 
& 5 Gears dirrés, 6 pev eXedOepos nai memadevpévos, 6 St 
20 poprixds ex Bavatowy kal Ontadv cal dddAwv roovTov ovy- 
 elpevos, arodoréoy dyaévas Kal*Oewplas Kai trois rotodrots 
mpos avdravow cist & domep adrav al wvyal mape-7 
oTpappévat Tis Kata gtow Efews, obtm Kai trav dppoviay 
napexBdoes eit Kal Tov pedov TR otvTova Kal Twapaxe- 
25 xpwopéva, moet de tiv Hdoviy éxdoros 7d Kard dvow 
olxetov: Svdrrep arrodoréov éfovolay rois aywvifomévors mpos 


\ 


rov Oearhy roy roodroyv rootre rivi ypicbat Te yéver ris 
Hovotkijs) mpods 8 waidelav, domep eipnrat, trois 7Otxois rar 8 
peAoy xpnoréoy kai rais dppovlais rais toavTas. roiatrn 
308  dwpiorl, xaOdrep eiropey mpbrepov’ SéxerOar Bt Set 
xdv twa G@AAnv hyiv doxiud{wow of Kowwvoi ris év gi- 
Aocodia starpiBijs Kai tHs wept Thy povoixiy wadelas, 69 
& éy tH wodrteig Swxpdrns ov Karas thy gpvytoti pévny 
Katadeire: pera tHS Owpiotl, Kal tabra drodoxipdoas 
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Tov dpydvev tov avrddvy, tye yap tiv adriv dévapw 1342 b 


} dpvytorl rev apyoviay qvmep addrds ev Tois dpydvois’ 


10 dudw yap épyiaorixd Kal maOnrixd, Sndrot 8 4 moln- 


ow’ waca yap Baxyela Kai waoa 4 Toatrn xivnots 
pérora trav épydvov éoriv év trois avAocis, trav 8 dppo- 5 
vidy ty trois dpuytorl pédect AapBdver tadra rd mpérov, 
ofov 6 dibdpapBos dporoyoupévas elvar Soxet Ppvyior. 


11 Kai rovrov moAAd wrapadelypata Aéyovowy of wepi Tiv cdve- 


ow tatrny ddAa te, Kai dtére Pirdfevos éyyetpjoas év 
Th Swpiort mrojoat ObdpapBov rods Muaods ovy of6s + Fv, 10 
GAN’ bd ris gioews adris éférecev eis TH ppvytori tiv 


12 wpoofjKkovaay dppoviay wdAw. epi 8 THs Swpioti mdvres 


dporoyoiaw ws cractpwrdrns obons Kal pdédor’ FOos éxov- 
ons dvdpeiov, ere dt érel 7d pécoy pey tov drepBodav 
éxaivodpev kai yphvat Stdxew dapév, t Ot Smpiori radrny 15 
éxe. Thy gdicw mpds tas ddAas dppovias, pavepdy drt 7a 
13 Adpta pérn mpére mwadeverOar pardAoy rots vewrépos, lot 
d¢ dvo oxoroi, rb re duvardvy Kal 7d mpérov’ Kai yap Ta 
duvata det perayetpiferOat paddrov Kal Ta mpérovra éxd- 
. otas tore 8& Kal rabta dpicpéva tais HAtKlats, olov Tois 20 
dmreipnxébot dtd xpévov ov pgdiov gdew tas cuvrévovs dppo- 
vias, GNAd Tas dvepévas 4 dvots dwoBdANE Tos TNALKOU- 
14 Tos, dd Kad@s émitipoot Kai rotro (rH) Roxpdret trav wepi 
Thy povoixny tives, Ott Tas dvetpévas dppovlas drrodoxi- 
pdoeev cis tiv wadelav, ds peOvorixds AauBdvov avrds, 25 
ov Kata Thy THS pBéOns Sbvapw (Baxyxevrixiy yap H ye 
HEOn motel paddov) GAN’ drreipnxvias, ore kal mpds Tiy 
évopévny hAtkiay, Ty Tav mpecBurépwy, det Kai T&Y ToLOd- 


15 rwv dppoviay AmrecOat Kai tray peAay Tov ToLovToy, ert 


& e rls éors roatrn tay dppoviay h wpére 7TH Tdy mal- 30 
dav frig dia 7d Sdvacba Kébcpoy 7’ tyev dua kal 
madelay, olov 4 Avdiorl paiverat werovOévar pddtoTa TaY 
a&ppoviay ... OnAov dre rovrous Spous tpeis troinréov els riv 
wadelay, 76 Te pécov Kai 7d duvariy Kal rd mpéroy.. . 

G2 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BOOK IIL. 


1274 b 38. Vet. Int. renders wore by gusdem, as in 1276 a 18 
and 1286 a 1. 40. Vet. Int. has ef for 8, as in r2g1 b 40, 
Bpaxéwy de. 

1275 @ lL. cai ydp ravra rovros imapyes om. I’. 19. yap TH 
Vat. Pal. Bekk.: 3 Ar. Conring, Sus. See explanatory note. 
20. %yxAnya] Vet. Int. adtectionem (obsectionem ?), “EyxAnpa is ren- 
dered accusato in 12644 27 and 1268 b 19, the two other passages 
of the Politics in which it occurs, dedpevor] Vet. Int. opportunam, 
as in 1323 b 30 and in Rhet. 1. 2. 13574 9 and 2. 7. 1385a 20 
(Dittmeyer, Quae ratio inter vetustam Aristotelis Rhetoricorum 
translationem et Graecos codices intercedat, p. 50). 24. dmpr- 
pévac TU Vat. Pal. (Vet. Int. drvist): duopropevar Scaliger, Sus. See 
explanatory note on 1275 a 23. 27. &» pain T P'*® Vat. Pal., 
gain MS, dvripain P*?* etc. Gédttling conj. a» d»rupain, But in Eth. 
Nic. 3. 8. 1117 a 14, where the MSS. have dvriwabeiv, Heylbut 
(Aspas. Comm. Praef. p. x) and Bywater accept 4» waéeiy from 
Aspasius. See also Stallbaum’s critical note on Plato, Gorg. 
481 D, where he restores 4» $9 from the best MSS. in place of the 
vulg. ayrigy. 28. kairo. . dpyjs om. I’. 87. 3] Vet. Int. 
secundum quod, which may represent 9 (see critical note on 1280a 
24), though gua is a more usual equivalent for it in Vet. Int. (see 
e.g. 1279 a 11 and 1286 a 23). 

1275 b 7. I follow Coray and Sus. in adding & before évias: 
Cp. c. 11.1282 a 27, ds ev éviass wodsreias, where Me P' and possibly 
r omit é&, and 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 27, 4 xaracxevdcavras dpyxeiov olov éy 
évias wodtreius éoriv, where I" om. éy. 18. dda. . yap| Vet. Int. 
sed, but this stands for dAAd ydp here, as in 1282 b 8 and 1323 b 
36. Tdp om. P'Q? and over an erasure P*, 16. dsrodddora: IT : 
Vet. Int. atfrrdustur, as in 1299a 26. In 1285 a 6 dwobdora is 
rendered afrtbusa sunt, but it is doubtful whether Vet. Int. found 
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drodidora: in T in the passage before us and in 1299 a 26, for he 
renders sérov6e by pattfur in 1294b 17. 17. Ms P' omit the 
second mepl, but see critical note on 1331 b 24 and explanatory 
note on 1284 a 35. 2}. 3] 8) O Vat. Pal. Bekk.: all MSS. of 
Vet. Int. which have been examined but three (hk z) have eéam, 
which stands for 8 in 1277 b 16 and 1292b 10; hkz have autem. 
I follow Sus. in reading 3. «pds riy xpyow] Vet. Int. secundum 
usum: did he find xara in T'? 25. 3¢ mW’ P* Sus.: 3) P? o® Bekk. 
26. cxeivov] Vet. Int. Aunc (rotrov I ?). 80. elva ydp rwas Aapio- 
sosovs (elvas yap rwas Aapooonoovs TH Vat. Pal.) is bracketed by 
Ridgeway and Sus., and Camerarius (Interp. p. 112) would read 
Aapicaomoots in place of Aapscoroots. See explanatory note on 
1275 b 26. 82. %oay 1 Ald. Vat. Pal. Sus. and over an erasure 
P*:; %oayv dy P** etc. Bekk. «al yip ovdé M* P!** Vat. Pal. etc. 
Sus.*: xal yap ob P* etc. Bekk.: Vet. Int. negue enim, which perhaps 
represents xal ydp ob8e. 88. é« om. P! and perhaps r (Vet. Int. 
quod ex cive mare aut femina). 84. ‘ éxeivo Victorius et vir doctus 
in marg. Aldinae Monacensis .. . exeivyy aut éxelvn MS, éxeivny P* etc. 
et pr. P' (rasura super e) et pr. P* et corr. P*, éxeivos pr. P* (ut 
videtur) et editores inde a Victorio et Morelio posteaque ¢xovox 
eidem editores, Sus.*, who reads éxeiyo and ¢xe. Vet. Int. sz 
magts habent. 85. Richards would add ots after ofov, a sugges- 
tion which well deserves to be recorded, though I am not sure that 
any change should be made in the text. 89. xdy Bekk.? Sus. : 
xal 1 Bekk.’ It is'not easy to say what Vet. Int. found in his 
Greek text, for he has egusdem et cum hoc adhuc aliquis dubttabit: 
perhaps xalro: xat rovr@ ts és mpocanopnosey. As to the omission 
of d by I 1 see critical note on 1283b 14. rouréd L* Ald. pr. M8 
Bekk. Sus., rovro Tr P!?* 4, 

1276 a 4. ris om. Mé P’: the reading of I is of course uncer- 
tain. 5. épapey P* 11? Bekk. Sus.: gape» Yr MS, 14. nai 
Snuoxparoivrai rwes| Vet. Int. i” democraham versae fuerunt (or 
Juerint) quaedam, a rendering which it is hard to explain. We 
cannot be sure that «al was omitted in I, for Vet. Int. often fails to 
render xal: 1% may, however, stand for «card installed in the place 
of xal. Does versae fuerunt stand for érpdrovro repeated from rép 
rpéroy rovrop ? 21. Sus. brackets réy réror xal rovs dxOpérovs, but 
compare the similar repetition of rj» xépay in 8 (6). 4.1319 8 33 
(where Sus. brackets rjv xépay), and of ra» 766 in 5 (8). §. 13408 
33 8q. (where Sus. brackets the first sé» 76ér). 265. rdv avrie] 


1275 b 17—1277 8 39. 87 


rév abréy rérov P** Bekk. and possibly r (Vet. Int. exndem locum). 
As to additions of this kind in P** see critical note on 13294 1. 
83. ¢vos om. I? and in a lacuna P’. 

1276 b 9. Acyouer Albertus Magnus, Leonardus Aretinus, More- 
lius, Bekk., Sus.: Adyowsey FO. Should a» be added after érépa» 
and Aéyomew be retained? 14. peraBdAp| peraSddAn * Bekk. 
80. &o0 P' m® Vat. Pal. Bekk. Sus.: ddrep Tr Ms, 33. rév 
dyabdy dy8pa hapéy xara play dperiy elvat ry redeiay is found only in 
r P’ Ar., corr.® P* (in paler ink than the MS.), and marg. P‘: rip, 
however, is omitted in pr. P? and supplied by the scribe in the 
same ink as the MS.; it is also written above the line in marg. P*: 
we cannot be sure that it was added in I. 86. dAAd om. MS 
Vat. Pal. pr. P', but not Tr (as Sus. says), for Vet. Int. has guen 
immo, which represents ov pay dAAd in 1278 b 21 and 1323 b 6. 
89. airéy T° Bekk., avroy Vat. Pal., avrdv T (Vet. Int. spsum): 
davrév MS P" Sus. 40. ene 8¢ O* Vat. Pal. Ar., évet: & Bekk., 
érecd) 8¢ P', dred) T M* Sylburg, Thurot, Sus.:- Thurot and Sus., 
however, place éwedy .. . wodiras before dei, 38. 

12778 8. xrijois is bracketed by Bernays. See explanatory 
note. 12. drdés om. 1’. 17. dpyovros]| rod dpxovros T° Bekk. 
Gaivovras wadevdpers| Vet. Int. videntur erudiri, which stands for 
dalvovras madevépeve: CP. 1338 a 20 and 1339 2 2. 20. 3¢ 1? 
Bekk.: 8) 0’ Sus. (Vet. Int. ssague). Vat. Pal. has edeaurn. 
24. icos om. 0. rvpavvoi] rupasvei Mé P! pr. P? (corrected in the 
same ink as the MS.): Vet. Int. has guando non tyrannisat, which 
probably represents ére px) rupayve!. 26. After or (with Bernays) 
before 8oxipov we should probably supply doxei: compare the 
omission of @oxotcs before ddxew in Win 3. 13.1284a 19. I 
prefer this change to Dr. Jackson’s ingenious suggestion of doxei 
mov in place of doxiuov (adopted by Sus.*9). 80. érepa Coray: 
dudérepa TI: dude érepa Bernays, who translates ‘ Beide mitissten 
Verschiedenes (lernen).’ *Aydérepa from the next line, however, 
may perhaps have taken the place of érepa. 82. rovvreibew T® 
Vat. Pal. Bekk., xdvredéery Y P* Sus. (Vet. Int. ef Ainc), xarévOev M8. 
84. Adyouern, A Lamb.: Aeysuena FO. Heylbut in his report of the 
readings of Vat. Pal. (Rhein. Mus. 42. 103) does not note any 
variation in 34 from the reading of Sus.® (A¢yope», 4), but this may 
be an oversight. Sus. takes the reading of Vat. Pal. here to be 
that of I'l, Aeypera. 89. airots] See explanatory note on 
12778 38. 
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1277 b 2. spl» djpov yerécOau| Vet. Int. anteguam fuissel demus. 
TevérOa: is rendered by /ussse in 1329 b g and by esse in 1288 a 16, 
just as éyévero is rendered by fut in 1297 b 16, 1303b 38, and 
1304 4 5. 14. dpxerOat nal dpyew T* Bekk.: dpyew nai dpyecOar 
11’ Sus. See critical note on 1288 a 13. The words are found 
in both orders (see e.g. 12844 2, 1317 b 2, 1277 a 26 8q., b 20). 
20. domep| ws yap I Mé pr. P?. 28. Addvos I’ Bekk., ddor 
P?3 etc., ddAws Ald., ddados P*. See explanatory note on 1277b 22. 
xoopia | z has ornaéa without any erasure (with chk] mn and rec. a), 
which is probably right, for xoopeiy is rendered by ornare in 
Vet. Int. in 1323 b 3, 1314 b 37, and (in z) 1321 a 37: b g Sus. 
ordinata. 29. Gamep aidcmwods yap U* Bekk.: domep yip 
avdorrows I' Sus. I are probably right, for in 1278 a 37 0 have 
Gowep pérowos ydp dorw 6 rév typdy px) peréxo». A similar variation 
occurs in 1293 b 17, where I? have eis dperny re xai dijo» and 
M! P! (1?) els re dperjy cai 8jpor, and in 1302 a 31, where O* have 
rept Sv d¢, and Ms P' (I?) wepi 8¢ Sy. See critical note on 1300b 
s7 and cp. also 1326 b 4, where Ms P' and possibly Tf have ev pe» 


rois avayxains, and P?** éy rois pév dvayxaios. 


1278 a LL. ray & avayxaiwy| See explanatory note. 12. 
xowg I’ Sus.: xowol OW? Bekk. 26. pi} peréxew dpyjs] wy peréxew 


dperjs T Me. Vet. Int. has nom participare virtute, but in az 
the words principatu fortes interpres are added after viriute. It 
has not been pointed out that the three words are probably 
a corruption of ‘ principatu fortasse’ interpres, a suggestion by the 
translator that principate should be read in place of vzrfuée, in 
which he was undoubtedly right. 82. Vet. Int. does not trans- 
late 8. Vat. Pal. has 8oxAou with 0. sapatpotvras] Vet. Int. eligunt, 
which probably represents spoapotyra: (cp. 1325b 25 and 1341 b 
26). Vet. Int. may have found this reading in I; it is more likely, 
however, that he misread his Greek text. $4. actwy Vat. Pal. 
dorey codex Hamilton collated by Dr. H. Rabe, confirming a conjec- 
ture of Perizonius (ad Ael. Var. Hist. 6. 10), aray '. The two 
words are often confused in the MSS.: thus 1’ have avrovs in place 
of dorovs in 6 (4). 16. 1300b 32, and in Oecon. 2. 1346 b 27 the 
MSS. have aéray in place of doraéy. 86. Sus.°®: ‘domep .. . 38, 
peréxoy post 40, cori» Vaticanum et pr. P' et corr. P*, 37, dost... 
38, peréxay ibidem I? Ar., 37, Sorep .. . peréxov ibidem I M’, verum 
ordinem restituit corr.’ P?’ (i.e. Demetrius Chalcondylas, the writer 
of P!, in the same ink as the MS.). 87. eoei] Vet. Int. ac sé, 











1277 b 2—1278 b 40. 8g 


just as he has ac si for Sowep xdy in 13124 26, 40. Schneider 
(followed by Sus.) may well be right in adding dperj» after nj» airiy 
(cp. c. 4. 1277 20, where U' omit dpen) after 4 adr}), but dperjy is 
omitted in 1. 13.1260a 24 and 3. 13. 1283 a 40. 

1278 b 1. éx ray elpnuévwr Om. I’, but Vat. Pal. agrees with I? in 
adding the words. 8. xdxeivos T M* m* Vat. Pal. (Vet. Int. ef 
sie): Demetrius Chalcondylas, the writer of P', has first written 
xdxewwos and then corrected it to xdxetyns, adding, however, o above 7 
(see Sus). O! Sus. add 2 after xdecivos or xdxeivns. 4 Sundpevos 
etvat xpos is added by I’ P* Vat. Pal., but omitted by pr. P** (add. 
marg. P**), 7. xd» ct I? Vat. Pal. (xdy ef wdelovs om. M8): nad ef 
P* and possibly r (Vet. Int. ef st plures), but ef s? appears to repre- 
sent «dy ef in 1326 a 17, 1340 a 37, and 13414 Ig. 12. 8npoxpa- 
rucais| 2 has democrahis: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. democrahicis. 
14. rovrov| z has horum: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. corum. 
15. 8)] 3¢ pr. Qb Bekk. 17. 8) 0° (except P*), Bekk.: d¢ m' P* 
Sus. Vat. Pal. has 87. xard| cai xara P' corr. P* Bekk. 19. xai 
ore I Vat. Pal. Sus., drs Bekk.: Vet. Int. fails to render «al, but this 
he often fails to do (see vol. ii. p. Ixiii). 46 is added before dvéparmos 
in Ms P* Sus. (Vet. Int. Aomo leaves the reading of T uncertain): 
om. 1* Vat. Pal.: see critical note on 1263 a 2, and Stallbaum on 
Plato, Rep. 619 B, yiyverat avOpemos. 20. map’ DAndwr} sap’ 
adAnhev I (Vet. Int. ab invicem): wept dddnov Met" and pr. P', 
also Vat. Pal. Bon@elas] woAcrelas T M* Vat. Pal. 1’ Vat. Pal. omit 
ovx @Aarroy and are probably right: see Heylbut in Rhein. Mus. 42. 
108, who urges that the meaning intended to be expressed by ot« 
€\arrov here is always expressed by ovx frrov, ovdey Frrov, in Aris- 
totle’s writings (e.g. in 2. 6. 1265.2 26, 3. 11. 1282 6 etc.), while 
€Aarroy on the contrary always means what is smaller in number, 
time, or space. 25. «ab curvéxovar ry wodcrucip xoweriay| These 
words are placed after atrot by m' Vat. Pal., but after pdpiow by 0%. 
Bekker's text is ovvépxovras 3¢ xal rot (iy Evexev atroi (tows yap eveori 
Tt TOU KaAov peptov) Kai guMxoUEs THY TOALTIK}Y KOWwoviay Kal Kata Td (hv 
atrd pdvoy x.T.X, 27. twepBddrAy M®: tarepBddn P** etc. Vat. Pal. : 
trepBadrcs P}*; it is uncertain what reading Vet. Int. found in his 
Greek text, for his rendering is excedatur. 80. dvXG pip xa ris 
dpxns ye] z adds ef before princip~atus, thus giving an equivalent 
for eal, which the other MSS. of Vet. Int. do not. ye add. 
P** Vat. Pal. 40. Somep] as M* P' Sus, The reading of Ir is 
uncertain (Vet. Int. uf). Vat. Pal. has wowep. 1’ often omit 
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small words, and these MSS. (or at any rate M® P") omit wep also 
In 13174 23. 

1279 @ 2. ga} «lv It’, but not Vat. Pal. 8. «xa om. 1’, 
but not Vat. Pal. 12. avrov P! Ald. Bekk. Sus. :.the other MSS. 
and I avroi. 20. ai after waca 11* Bekk., but see explanatory 
note on 1281 a 26. 25. ré roXirevxpa M* P' Vat. Pal. Sus.: m* 
Bekk. omit rd: the reading of is uncertain. 27. édiyous| z has 
paucos, but paucum, the reading of the other MSS. of Vet. Int., 
may perhaps be right, for M® has cAéyor. $4. ray before driver 
om. Ms P* and possibly r, but not Vat. Pal. 87. wodrevnra} 
Vet. Int. otust (politice vioit?: cp. 1267 b 29, 1255 b 37). 

1279 b 15. rs om. 1’, but O' often omit rs and its parts (see 
critical note on 1288 a 16). 22. + cupBairy +] cvpBaim Ms P** 
etc.: cupSawns Vat. Pal.: cupSaivg Bekk.!: ovpBaives P'* Bekk.* Sus. 
(compare the reading of these two MSS. in 1278 b 27). Vet. Int. 
accidat, which might stand for either reading (see critical notes on 
1253 a 22, b 26). See explanatory note on 1260 b 31. Meister 
(Das Colonialrecht von Naupaktos, p. 291 sqq.) defends the use 
of al with the subjunctive (al avxopée= ai dvyepén) in a Locrian 
inscription from Naupactus (Hicks, Manual, No. 63: Cauer, 
Delectus Inscr. Gr., ed. 2, No. 229), but the verb is there used, as 
he remarks, in a future sense, which is hardly the case here, and 
even if this were otherwise, the difference of dialect would have to 
be taken into account. 26. xdy rs P' 1? Vat. Pal. Bekk.: day ris 
Ms: Vet. Int. sé guss, which may represent either ¢d» res or adv res, 
for sz stands for «dv in 1282 b 8, 1298 b 23, and 1309 b g: «dp ef 
ris Sus. 28. mpocayopety Morelius Bekk.: xpocayopeve Vat. Pal. 
Q> Tb Ald.: spocayopeios M® P!** etc. Sus. : we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. appellet what was the reading of Tr. 82. Sylburg and 
Bekker add of before e:ropos. 88. Sus. adds da after ovpBaives 
and reads dadopds in place of d&adopas in 39, but see explanatory 
note. 89. yiverOar I: ylyvecbas Vat. Pal. 

1280 8 15. ¢gaiAce xpirai O* Vat. Pal.: xpsrai hatAos I, See 
explanatory note on 1275 a 32. For similar transpositions cp. 
1277 21 (dper) pia I; pla dper) 0 Vat. Pal.), 1281 a 27 (pavdAa 
sayra II': sdvra davda T° Vat. Pal.), 1323 b 19 (alpera mépuxe raira 
I’; ratra mépuxev alperd I*), 1326 b 8 (fav ed ': ed (hv 0"), r290b 
8 (pdpia wAciova Il’: mAclova pdpea T* Vat. Pal.), 1294 a 22 (aper) nai 
sAovros dpxaios II’: dpyaios movros xai dpery II”), 1320 a 23 (éxxAnoias 
éMyas I": édiyas éxxAnoias 0"). In 1322 a 31 it is U* that place the 





1279 a 2—1280 b 18. gI 


substantive before the adjective (é oxjpare 8¢ pel{om II*: dv petfom dé 
oxjpars T'). See critical note on 1282a 40, and cp. 1311 a 22, 
where I? have rots tmepéxovras ray woliray (except P‘, which omits 
roy), and II’ rév wodcray rovs trepexovras. 2A. érevbepia| eAcvdepin 
MS, edevéepia or edevOepin T (Vet. Int. secundum hidertatem, and secun- 
dum pecunias in 1280 a 23 represents ypyyacw), ddevOépios II*, edev- 
6epx with the first « above the line Vat. Pal., édevOepa P*. Sus. 
ascribes the introduction of éAevOepia into the text to Vict., whose 
first edition appeared in 1552, but Sepulveda’s translation, which 
appeared in 1548, already has the rendering u/ dberfate (p. 83 b). 
28. ior] Vet. Int. aeguum, not aequale: so ex aeguo stands for é 
toov in 1318 a 8. 29. prov I Vat. Pal.: Vet. Int. salentis, though 
mnam for pay and mnas or minas for peas in 2. 8. 1268 b 13, 14. 
eiotyéyxayra Tl? Bekk.: ecevayxavyra Vat. Pal.: eiveveyxdvra Mé P? Sus.: 
we cannot tell from Vet. Int. smfudit what the reading of I’ was. 
‘In Attic inscriptions only the later form évéyxas occurs, not éveyxéy’ 
(Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 147). 81. rot 
qv| Vet. Int. ipsius vivere: for this rendering of the article cp. 
1286 b 19, where spsam multitudinem stands for rd AnO0s, 12904 
34, 12924 12, 1301 b 34, and many other passages. See critical 
note on 1258 a 2. jdvoy evexey I? Vat. Pal. Bekk. : fvexev povoy FY M8 
Sus.: évexey om, pr. P'. 84. vexev| evexa M® P! and possibly r: 
évexey II* Vat. Pal. Bekk. Sus. 86. Tuppnroi] rupnvvo: Vat. Pal., 
rupnyvol P*, ripayys P?*, So in 1329 b 18 M® P*** have rvpnpiay. 
The form Tuppyyxds appears in an Attic inscription of B.c. 350—- 
300 (Meisterhans, p. 76). 

1280 b 2. rou om. M® P" Vat. Pal. and perhaps Ir, possibly 
rightly: Vet. Int. negue quales guosdam esse oporteat alteros altert 
curant, 4. d€e] mew P?®etc.: eee U' P* Vat. Pal. The mistake 
is a frequent one: see critical notes on 1283 a 7 and 1286 a 30. 
adunoovow Morelius, ddikjooow O Vat. Pal.: we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. sniuste agant what was the reading in I, for Vet. Int. has 
habeat for ¢£e. 5. wodcriegs om. I’, 6. dcacxorovow M*: dcaxo- 
wovow pr. P* (corrected in a paler ink than the MS.), dcaxovovow 


r Ms Vat. Pal. 8. yiveras I: ysyvera: Vat. Pal. 9. drober| 
See critical note on 1262 a 29. In ’A@. IloA. c. 22, 1. 28 drader is 
the form used. 10. ovppdyor IO Vat. Pal. Bekk.: cvppaysey 


Conring, Sus. See explanatory note on 1280 b 8. 18. ocvvaya- 
yo] ovrdyos I® Bekk. So in 1317a 36 M® P? and possibly r 
have cuvdyew, 0? ovrayayeiv, 18. drober] See critical note on 
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12624 29, where, however, Vat. Pal. should have been stated to 
have arewOev here, not amobey. 19. efncay P' Vat. Pal.: e joa» 
the other MSS. and Ir (Vet. Int. s# essent?). 23. wov I Vat. Pal. 
and probably r (Vet. Int. gusdem, which represents wore in 1274 b 
33 and wos in 12864 12): we Ar. Bekk. Sus. 80. 9 wdhes obx 
gore 11? Bekk., 7 sodes ove eovw Vat. Pal.: ot« gorw § wodts O' Sus. 
SA. reddas M® P' Vat. Pal. Sus.: redeéas O* Bekk.: the reading of r 
is uncertain. 935. cai I: » Vat. Pal. 387. parpla See critical 
note on 1264 a 8. 40. 3¢ 4 Tl Of Vat. Pal.: 3) 4 or 8) Sus. 

128la@ 3. xdpw O* Vat. Pal. Bekk.: om. r M® pr. P*. Sus. 
brackets it. 16. yap P* 0? Vat. Pal. Bekk. Sus.: yap dy © M8 (z 
omits usgue representing 4», but probably wrongly). 17. xpy 0 
Vat. Pal. Bekk.: 8 M* P' Sus.: we cannot tell from Vet. Int. 
oportef which reading he found in his Greek text, for in 1263 b 
30 and 1289 a I ofort? represents xp and in 1342 b 16 oporkre 
represents xpivat, while oportef often elsewhere represents dei (e.g. in 
1262b 2-7). In 1335 b 28 again MS P' and possibly r have dz 
and L* xp7. AnpOdvrey TIE (Vet. Int. accepts): AapOevrow Vat. Pal. 
21, rovroy P01: rovrev Vat. Pal. 265. raira] ratra TW: Vat. Pal. 
does not give breathing or accent. Sus. ascribes the reading 
raira to Vict. and Lamb. followed by Montecatino, and it is 
true that Vict. and Lamb. have Aaec eadem and Montecatino 
(vol. iii. p. 138) eadem, but I find the rendering ‘li medesimi danni’ 
(‘the same losses’) in Bernardo Segni’ss Italian translation 
of the Politics (p. 147, ed. 1549), which was published before 
either of Victorius’ editions or the translation by Lambinus ap- 
peared. 27. wdvra davda U1? Vat. Pal. Bekk.: gavda warra 0" 
Sus. See critical note on 1280a 15. 28. dicaa * Vat. Pal. 
Bekk. Sus.: ovovdaia 01’, 36. gyovrd ye rd cupBaivovra wdby wept 
7H» Wuxnv| These words are placed after dAAd yi) wdpov gaidoy in 
P? m Vat. Pal. Bekk., but before these words in r M*. Sus.°® 
(1894) places the words in the following order—daAn’ ious dain ree 
dy rd xiptoy dos drOpwmoy elva pavdrop éyovrd ye rd cupPaivovra wdbn 
nepi ri Wuxiy dAda pt yduov. But the order of P! n* Vat. Pal. 
seems to me preferable. No doubt it interposes dAX\d pi) sdpuor 
gavdoy between d»Operor and éyorra, but as to that see explanatory 
note on 12764 28. 41. ddgeew dy AverOas x.r.A.| See explanatory 
note on 12814 40. 

1281 b 1. od m’ P* 6 P?* etc. 6. cuvedOdvrey I’ pr. P?* Sus., 
avvehOdvras P* etc., corr.’ P?* (same ink as MSS.), Bekk. 7. ra 
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weperta f6n T in place of wepi rd On (Vet. Int. quae circa mores). 
wept is added before ri» didvocay by M® and perhaps by Fr (Vet. Int. 
ctrca tntellectum), but this is not certain, for Vet. Int. often repeats 
prepositions (see critical note on 1253 2 36). 8. xplvovew | xpins 
r Ms. 18. Kexeopiopeveov | xexoptopevoy I’ (Vet. Int. separatum), xal 
xeprpévor M*, 25. pnder] pnde & suggested by Sus. with a query, 
pnde & P', ph d¢ & M8, pndéey P*?*, pnd? & P*, pndedv Ald. 30. 
modeplov| Vet. Int. sedstonts. 43. 6 is added before larpdés in 
Mé# P! followed by Sus.: the reading of © is uncertain (Vet. Int. 
tsle autem est medicus). Mé® P* are probably wrong: see explana- 
tory note on 1253 b 1x and Bon. Ind. 546 a 51 sqq., and cp. 
C. 4. 1277 b 15, avry dperi) woXirov, and 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 32, adry yap 
apx}) wavrey, 

1282 8 5. «al is placed not after but before rootros in Ms P’, 
followed by Sus.: Vet. Int. does not render it in either place. 
The authority of Ms P’ unsupported by ris small, and it is prob- 
ably better to follow m* and to place «ai after rnovro, taking it 
to mean ‘in connexion with wellnigh all the arts, as well as 
in connexion with the medical art.’ 7. wal om. I', but «ai 
is very frequently omitted in 1’. 10. ef ydp cai] Vet. Int. ef 
enim st, which probably stands for ¢ ydp xat and not for «al yap el, 
for ef s# stands for ef xai in 1282 b 38 and 1322b 8. 11. As to 
of rs see explanatory note on 1282 4 Io. 17. o om. 4 before 
Bedriovs, but these MSS. are apt to omit 7 when it is followed 
by a second #, as in the passage before us. This happens in 
1268 a 6, 1324 b 30, 1298 b 32, and 1306 a 32, as well as here. 
The same thing holds also of xai. See also critical note on 1331 b 
24. 18. pévoy IT: pdvos T (Vet. Int. solus). Sus.* pdvos, Sus.* ¢ 
pévov. I incline to retain pévoy: cp. c. 13. 1284 a 34, ovde pdvop ol 
TUparvos ToLovCty, Ql. xpevet| xpiver I". 27. peyorov P** etc. 
Bekk.: péyoro M®, péyora P*, péyora T Sus. (Vet. Int. 
maxima). ¢» om. M® P? and possibly Tr, though Vet. Int. has 
in gquibusdam politits (see critical note on 1275 b 7). 82. 
dpxovory I P!, dpywow Ms: f~yovow I? (so in 41 O* have éxdvrar 
for dpxévrev). eydAwr * Bekk., pec{éve» I’ Sus. 40. rd before 
adyvrev om. M® P', and probably also Ir, for Vet. Int. does not 
render it, though he renders ré before ra», srdvrey rovrey I” Bekk.: 
rovrwr rdvreyv Il? Sus. So in 1332 b 31 P’ O* have mdvrev rovrwr: 
YT MS rotrov mdvrev. mdvrev rovrey is the more usual and less 
emphatic order (see Class. Kev. 10. 106), but 1’ have a leaning 
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to inversions of this kind (see critical note on 1280a 15). Tatra 
mavra (‘every one of these things’) is used when emphasis is called 
for (e.g. in 1268 b 3, 1281 a 13, 1291 a 16, 13094 39, 2321 b 38), 
which does not seem to be the case in the passage before us. 

1282 b 5. d&opica: M' Sus. (Vet. Int. deserminare): 8praoa T* 
Bekk. w' are probably right: cp. 1287b16sq. 8. «ai 0° Bekk., 
cay M* P! Sus.: Vet. Int. sz (which however a b z Alb. omit) may 
perhaps stand for «dy, as in 1279 b 26, 1298 b 23, and 1309 b g. 
15. d¢ 0° Bekk., 8) 1’ Sus, (Vet. Int. s#ague). 

1288 @ 4. paddov] See explanatory note. 7. trepexe: corr. P* 
and possibly r (Vet. Int. excedt?): twep€éxew the rest. But the 
addition of a final » is a common error of the MSS. (see 
critical notes on 1280 b 4 and 1286 a 30). 8. I follow Sus. 
in bracketing péyebos : see explanatory note on 1283 a 6. 10. 
xai om. Il’, but see critical note on 12824 7. LL. anodryr’ 07, 
except P* (which has anoéryra), ioéryr’ M8, iodrnra pr. P* (corrected 
in a paler ink), fodrnra or iodrnr T (Vet. Int. aegualitatem). 17. 
rom. Ms P’ and probably r (Vet. Int. does not render re, but then 
he seldom does so). 27. toy 01’, foo P® (‘ut videtur,’ Sus.’) 
PS etc. 82. ra om. Ms P': we cannot tell from Vet. Int. ad 
conventiones what was the reading in T. 86. ofxos} Vet. Int. 
habetur. 87. 87 I: of Susemihl’s MSS. of the Vet. Int. only two 
(g k) have autem representing 3¢, while five have eam, which stands 
for 8) in 1276 b 21, 1277 b 16, and 1292b 10: z has auéem eham. 
Sus, seems to go too far in assuming that © had &. 

1288 b 2. rx om. 1’, but m' often omit rs and its parts (see 
critical note on 1288 a 16). 14. ddfaev yap (av) | dfaev yap 01*, 
ddfeav yap P', ddfee yap M*. We cannot tell from Vet. Int. ozde- 
buntur enim whether © had ddfacev yap or ddfecay yap. Adfaey may 
be right, for défa: (opt. of dexeiv) occurs in 3. 4. 1277 b a1, and ddgacew 
in Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1181 a 1. 4y om. I 0 (as in 1275 b 39), add. 
Coray Bekk.? Sus. 1? omit 4 in 1267 a 40,1297 a 41, and 1313a 
20; it is not therefore surprising that M1 should now and then 
omit it. See Bon. Ind. 41b48sqq. 20. rovro icws or ror’ tows 11%, 
rovrots II', but here 1° omit the last syllable, as (e. g.) in 1276 b 20 
(xowar for xowwvev) and 1335 b 35 (as for dere). 

12848 5. wapacxéc6u O* Bekk., wapéxyer6as M5 P' Sus.: we 
cannot tell from Vet. Int. exhzber¢ what was the reading inl. For 
other variations of a similar nature see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus 
on 1260b 36, 12674 35, 1332 b 1, and 1317 a 36. 19. atrae 








vip 3) doxoie, BtcbKewy i", atra Vp 3 drdrnery Ms, and Probably yA 
though Vet, Int. has jae CMM Ulroue Per secuntur, Tavras yap Bet BtcoKery 

, * and df are in al] likelihood Conjectura] emenda- 
tions of Demetrius Chalcondylas, the writer of the MS., intended 
to remedy the flaw caused by the Mission of Bokoie, in the arche. 


1284 b 1). ,, om. I", but see Critical note On 1288 a 16, 13, 


(Vet. Int. monarchas)., 20. 
*yyvero P2341. éyivero Bekk. Sus. With the rest. 99 yap 8] Vet. Int, 
€nit, as in 1328 a 5 and Probably in 1303 a ry. 31. d£iotey pi 
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I? is probably right, the Agamemnon of the epic being referred to: 
Bywater adds rov before “Exropos in Eth. Nic. 7. 1.1145 20. Cp. 
c. 16. 1287 b 14, where I have rot ’Ayapépsovos. 12. your II* Bekk. 
Sus. (except P‘, which has ody), yap 1. So in 1339b 21 I* have you 
and 1! yap. 18. pdxns] vonow pr. P*, pdyns vonoe corr.’ P* (in the 
same ink as the MS.): Vet. Int. guem ego videro fugientem e proelio. 
Here r P' appear to complete the sense from a gloss. 18. wapa- 
mAnoiav] wapardnoies P** etc. pr. P%. 19. rupamicw, cici 8é cai 
xara Sus., rupavvics nai xara T MS, rupayvics xara P' and a corrector 
of P? in paler ink than the MS., rvpam and after a lacuna eara P* 
pr. P*, rupaynxqy elot & Spas xara P4*L8Q Mb U? (as to these MSS. 
see critical note on 1253 a 12), rvpaynag, elol F sues card Ald. Bekk. 
A short lacuna evidently existed in the archetype of the best MSS., 
and this has been filled up (perhaps conjecturally) in P** L!?Q M> 
Ub, 20. 76n) 6vy 0’. 24. warp I* Bekk.: mérpro Ms P! 
Sus.: we cannot tell from Vet. Int. patria which reading he found 
in I. See critical note on 1285 b 5. 25. ry» adr» IL: rocavryy 
OF ry rovavrny T (Vet. Int. salem). 85. pervAnvaios 0. The MSS. 
have pervAnyy, pervAnvaioe in almost every passage of Aristotle’s 
writings in which these words occur: Rhet. 2. 23. 1398 b 12, 
however, is an exception, for there the best MSS. have puriAnvairer. 
Pr. P* has pura in 13048 4. erraxdv] qurraxov I’ and also in 
38 and 39. In 1274b 18 all MSS. have mrraxés. The form 
#ITTAKOC appears on imperial coins of Mytilene (Head, Hist. 
Num. p. 488). sometimes takes the place of I in Attic inscrip- 
tions; thus in some of them we find the form gapéévs in place of 
sapOevos (Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 79). As 
to the same confusion in MSS. see Mr. T. W. Allen in Journ. Hell. 
Studies, 15.299. 86. gvyddas} The reading profugas in Vet. Int. 
is probably right, for a stands alone in reading profugos (z has 
profugas): cp. 13034 35. 39. rév xaxomérpida Tirraxdp xd. | 
See explanatory note. 

1285 b 2. dd pé» 1d Secwortxal elvas rvpaymeai] So Sus. after 
Sepulveda: dca pew rd rvpayncal elvas Seowormai TM. Sepulveda’s 
note is (p. 99), ‘herilia, quoniam tyrannica. Sic legitur in graecis 
exemplaribus quaecunque mihi videre contigit, sed lectio videtur 
esse transposita, quae commodius habitura videretur, si sic esset— 
tyrannica, quoniam herilia.’ There is little doubt that he is right: 
compare the corresponding sentence 1285 a 23 sq. and also 6 (4). 
10. 12952 15 sqq. 5. dxovowil re xal sdrpeas 0? Bekk.: éxovorol re 
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(M8 éxovcio: re) xa mdrpeoe Ms P! Sus.: we cannot tell from Vet. Int. 
voluntartae ef patriae which reading he found inl. The fem. form 
éxovowos iS More commonly used in Aristotle’s writings than éxcvaia 
(in 1313. 5 all MSS. have éxovorov dpx}y), and this is the case in 
Greek literature generally (Kiihner, Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 
Blass, 1. 537), but K> has deovows in Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 11146 24, xat 
al xaxiat éxovor dy elev, and the fem. éxovgias occurs in Plato, Rep. 
603 C, and éxoveia in Plato, Laws 925 A. The fem. form sarpia is 
also less often used in Aristotle’s writings than warpws (in 1285a 33 
all MSS. have sdrpws), but in 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 28 all MSS. have ris 
satpias énuoxparias. Plato uses the fem. sdrpia: in Laws 759 A. 
7. wopicas| Vet. Int. emerunt, which probably represents spiac6a, 
a misreading or mistake in I for wopica:. 10. 6bvora]} oborésy 11’, 
and so in 16 ovcias II' for @voia, readings which indicate that the 
archetype of these MSS. was written in uncial characters (see Sus.’ 
p. xiv, and critical notes on 1271 a 27 and b 25). 12. éra»d- 
raois P® Ald, corr. P®, éravdoracis M* P'* pr. P*: we cannot be sure 
from Vet. Int. e/evat#to which reading he found in Fr, but perhaps he 
may have found éravaraois, for in 1302 b 33 he renders ¢ravdotacrs 
insurreciio. | 18, nai rd xara wé\w] See explanatory note. 16. 
M8 adds ai wdrpear and P! ai mdrpox before obcia, which wrongly 
takes the place of @voia in m', and Vet. Int. has pasriae subsiantiae: 
al mdrpiot (OF mdrpex) is omitted in I* Bekk. That the dpyov Bacreds 
at Athens, who was more or less the representative of the ancient 
kings, had to do with wdrpios 6voia, we see from ’A@. Hod. c. 57: Cp. 
Plato, Polit. 290 E. But whether these two words are rightly 
added by I’ before 6voia is doubtful. The language of Plutarch 
in Quaest. Rom. c. 63 makes rather in favour of their omission— 
éxei 8 bx éperpiafor (of BaciXcis) GAN’ hoary tmepnpavos xa Bapeis, rd per 
*E\Anvey ol micioros rh» éfovciay abray mepreAcpuevos pdvov rd Overy rois Geois 
dré\srov—but 0? occasionally omit words or parts of words wrongly 
(these MSS., for instance, are undoubtedly wrong in omitting 7 in 
1335 b 25 and in reading ai for airias in 1304 b 6), and I incline 
on the whole to accept the reading of I’ here, though it is no 
doubt possible that al sdrpso: is a gloss. 22. a&popévos TP’, the 
rest &picpever, re is added after orpanzyés in M® P’, and possibly 
was added in Ir also, but this is uncertain, for, as usual, Vet. Int. 
gives no rendering for it. 83. wredvov TP corr.’ P?* (i.e. cor- 
rections in P?* in the same ink as the MSS.): mdciovos Ms 1%, 
36. mapPacicias| Bacdeias I1', but I occasionally omit the first 
VOL. ITI. H 
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syllable of words, e.g. in 1342 b 32 (8:dvoca» for wa:8eiay ofov) and 
1273 & 10 (rdfavra for ra ddfavra). 89. pépos I P?*® Bekk., 
atpeow P** 18 Sus. ‘Kara pépos fortasse corruptum in Pol. 3. 15. 
1285 b 39’ (Bon. Ind. 456 a 24). 

1286 @1. wore is added after wérepow in I (Vet. Int. gusdem, 
which represents wore, for was wore is rendered gualiter quidem in 
1276a 17). It is probably a blundered dittography of sérepos. 
9. doxovor the third Basle edition of Aristotle, followed by Bekker: 
doxet T'1 Sus., who prefers (with Géttling) to correct of »pyo, the 
reading of I'M in the next line, to 6 »dyos. Either change may be 
right: that of Bekker avoids the transition from véper, 9, to 6 rdpos, 
ro, and then back to »éyous in 15, but it may be urged on the 
other hand that there is a similar transition from wdéyor to »dpos in 
1292 8 32 8q. 12. xal]} «at mos T P' Sus., cal wis Ms. Is not 
més; a marginal query by some perplexed reader which has crept 
into the text? 138. rerpnpepoy P! II? Bekk., rpejuepoy Tr Mé® Sus. 
In 1304 b 12 and 1305 b 27 0! wrongly substitute rpraxogle» and 
rpiaxocias for rerpaxocley and rerpaxogiots, an error which occurs 
also in the MSS. of Lysias Or. 30. 8 and elsewhere. On the other 
hand, in 1258 b 27 I have réraprov in place of rpiror. In Hist. 
An. §. 19. 553.4 10 all Bekker’s MSS. have the form rerpanpepov. 
14. atrod T Sus. (Vet. Int. 1 suo periculo), airs Ms, airoi the rest 
and Bekker. 25. sdvras I' P*: saw P**®, 30. xpiver| xpivew 
Msn’. See critical notes on 1280b 4 and 1283a 7. 35. 
épyobyvas| Vet. Int. tmpetu ferrt. He may have misread épyoOjvat 
as dépunOqvas (see Schn.). 88. el d¢ 87] Vet. Int. st autem, which 
may possibly stand for ef 3¢ 8): cp. 1292b 32 and 1295 a 34. 
rovro pi) II* Bekk.: i) rovro Sus. See critical note on 12804 15. 

1286 b 1. 32 mdvres| 2 dvdpes T MS. 7. dpoious| dpotws T I* 
(Vet. Int. semsltter). | 10. olxotvras| Vet. Int. hadbstaban/, but Vet. 
Int. sometimes substitutes the indicative for the participle, e.g. in 
1329 b 4, where he has lege status? for vopobernoavros, in 1333 a 18, 
where he has poses? for 3uvdyevov, and in 13052 24, where he has 
seditionem movit for cracidcas. 14. yryvdpercc] yerdueror M* P!: 
we cannot tell from Vet. Int. fact whether Tr had yerdueror or 
ytyvopevos. 15. Vet. Int. does not translate wofe», but neither 
does he translate wov in 1288 a 25. 17. peréBaddov MB Il* Vat. 
Pal. Bekk.' and probably r (Vet. Int. /raasmutabantur): peréBadov 
P* Bekk.* Sus. 21. é] Vet. Int. tam (dn T?). 24. droioi 
¢ P! Julian (ep. ad Themist. p. 261 A) and corr. P*, omows Vat. Pal., 
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drotos M®, dwroidy P* Ald. and pr. P?, droiw» P* L8Qb T?, 25. rois 
om. Julian. 29. airdy the third Basle edition of Aristotle, airé» 
ro. g] §T P' 4,» Vat. Pal., § the rest. 81. «ai is added before 
xara in II’, but omitted in ’ Vat. Pal. $23. avrov r Bekk. Sus. 
(Vet. Int. sxam voluntatem), airot 1. 88. guvddfe P* Ald., 
ovAdéeras Ms P') puddga: P®* etc. Vat. Pal.: we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. custodie/ whether he found dvdAdgec or Guddgera: in TY, for 
tous dvAarropévous in 1331 a 16 is rendered custodrentes by Vet. Int., 
while in 1285 a 26 gvAdrrovew is rendered custodiunt. 86. éxdorov| 
Vet. Int. ea guae singulorum, where stngulorum may possibly repre- 
sent éxdorwr, not éxderov, for singularum represents éxkdorewy in 13374 
20 and singults éxdoras in 1295 2 38. Did Vet. Int. find ry added 
before éxdorwy (or éedorov) in T? 40. cvpaxoowis Vat. Pal.: 
gupaxoveins all other MSS. except P*, which has evpaxoveios. In 
Rhet. 2. 6. 1384 b 16 A® has ovpaxogious (ovpaxovoious Yb Z>, ovppa- 
covolovs Q). In Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303 a 38, however, all MSS. have 
gupaxovern, and in 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 8 the MSS. have cupaxovour, 
except pr. P*, which has ovpaxéo.s. We know from inscriptions 
(Meisterhans, pp. 21, 75, ed. 2) and from coins that Zupaxdows is 
the correct form. 

1287 @ 4. sodtrelas Victorius and Camerarius (Interp. p. 138), 
followed by Bekker and Sus.: SacwAelas rm Vat. Pal. Julian (Ep. 
ad Themist. p. 261 A) appears to have read Baoweias, for he says, 
fis 8€ wept rov xara vdpov Neyouévov Baoiréas dieLehOay, 8s dor imnperns 
cal vdraf roy vépov, xal rovroy ob8e Baciiéa Kadav ov8é Td rowoiroy 
eos (sc. Baotdelas ?) oldpevos, Q. savra 1 Vat. Pal.: we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. principatur omnibus whether he found sdyra or mdvrov 
in I: wdyroy Julian, Sus., ray Cod. Voss. of Julian (according to 
Hertlein). 10. éavrod 11: atrod Julian, airot Hertlein. See ex- 
planatory note. Vet. Int. adds dicendum after 6 Bacwers from a gloss 
Xexréov which appears in P*, 8 om. Julian. 1d add. Julian after ovde. 
Ll. 1d xiptoy Eva rdvroyv eivas rey wodtray P' 12: 1d xijpsow elvas rdvroy Ter 
wohiréy ga IT M*. s&rov—y médis om. Julian. 18. xcal—dtow om. 
Julian. 15. ra Sus. following the better MSS., rd Bekk. follow- 
ing P* and others of the less good MSS. 16. roi om. 
but not Vat. Pal. odd» rm Vat. Pai. Bekk.: ov&éva Bernays, Sus. 
28. dpotwy 1’ Bekk. Sus.: doles U'. 2B. aad’ énirndes radevoas 
5 wdpos ehiorno:| So H* Vat. Pal. (eprornow Vat. Pal.): madevoas 
om. M® P?: Vet. Int. sed universale lex insttuit, which probably 
stands for dAAd 1d xaddov 6 vépos édiornot, though égiordva is 
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not once rendered by Vet. Int. snsitfuere in the Politics (it is 
rendered :nsis/ere in 1336 b 25). Td xa6ddov may probably have 
been a gloss in © (Sus.*); the words émirndes raidevoas were either 
wanting in Yr or left untranslated by Vet. Int. 27. Vet. Int. 
adds omnia before his equivalent for éravopboicéau. He has dant 
for 8i8ecw and may have found &d&édacw in his Greek text, but 
he is not always faithful to the number which he finds in his 
Greek text (e.g. in 1338b11 and 1296a 34, 35). & rs dy dd€y] 
Vet. Int. guodcungue videbitur, as in 1318a 28. The more usual 
equivalent is guodcunque videatur. 38. 0 Vat. Pal. have 6 pé 
oty rév yopor xedXevor Apyecw Soxei xedevery dpyew riv Gedy xal rovs rdpous. 
Vet. Int. gus’ guidem intellectum tubet principart videlur tubere prin- 
cipart deum et leges (thus he fails to render od» and seems to have 
found »oty in T in the place of »éyorv), The Vossian MS. of Julian 
has 6 pep ody roy vépor xedevor dpyew riv Gedy cat rdv vovw pdvous: thus 
it wrongly omits 8oxei xeAeveey Zpyesw and has (no doubt rightly) rd» 
vouw pévovs in place of rovs pdpovs. 30. 7 re yap émOupia «.1.d.] 
Vet. Int. guando enim concupiscentia tale et furor principatum habu- 
ertt (or habutt), tandem et optimos viros interimet, representing 
possibly Gre yap éribupia rowirow xa 5 Ouuds dpxov, réos kai rovs 
dplorovs dBpas diapbepei (or dapGeipe, for Vet. Int. sometimes 
renders the present by the future, e.g. in 1281a 19). M® has é re in 
place of 7 re, as apparently had dre. See next note. $1. 
dpxovras duacrpéhes nal rovs dpicrovs drdpas O* Vat. Pal. Bekk.: 
dpxovras nal rovs dpicrous dvdpas duapbeipes M* P' (except that pr. P' 
has 6elpe:) Sus. As to Vet. Int. see preceding note. In 1336 a 
ro the correct reading d&acrpépecba has been corrupted in I" into 
dvapepecba, and d&acrpépe: appears to have been corrupted in these 
MSS. here in a somewhat similar way. Julian has cal 6 6upds 
d&acrpépe: xal rovs dpicrous dy3pas, omitting dpxorras, but otherwise 
agreeing with 11%. 32. vois 5 rduos II?: 5 vous wyos M8 Vat. Pal. 
Julian pr. P?: we cannot be sure from Vet. Int. séellectus lex est 
which reading he found in Pr. 34. xal om. Vat. Pal. possibly 
rightly : it is bracketed by Sus. But see explanatory note. 38. 
énnpaav| Vet. Int. affectum. He does not understand the word. 
In Rhet. 2. 2.1378 b 14, 18 and 2. 4.1382 a 2 ennpeaopds is rendered 
epireasmus, and in Rhet. 2. 2.1378 b 17 6 énnped{wv gut epireasit. 
839. morevéévras 11 Vat. Pal. Bekk.’: meoOévrag Schn. Bekk.* Sus. 
and perhaps. Vet. Int. has persuasos ab insmicis for murevOérras 
rois ¢xoois, and this probably represents weOévras rois ¢x6pois, for 
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matevOerres is represented elsewhere in the Politics by credit (13054 
22, 28) or credidiles fact’ (1310b 16), and nowhere by jfersuasr, 
while reoOaow is represented by persuadeantur in 1332 b 7. 

1287 b 4. yap 0 Vat. Pal.: 8 Thurot, Sus. 6. dor’ ei 11" 
Vat. Pal. (dere ef M8), Eucken, Sus,, Sore 1" Bekk. See Eucken, 
De Partic. Usu, p. 64. 8, moda om. T* pr. P*. 14. épyoperw 
P? 0? Bekk. Sus.: ¢pyouévor T M® Vat. Pal. (Vet. Int. simul duobus 
venientibus). 17. ye is added in M® P* Vat. Pal. and possibly 
was added in T, though Vet. Int. does not render it, for he seldom 
renders ye. Svvards| Vet. Int. pofwi, but see above on 1286 b ro, 
18. &s—«piveer is placed in 0* wrongly before érei, 17. 19. éresds 
1? Vat. Pal. Bekk.: érei M* P': we cannot tell from Vet. Int. guon- 
fam which reading he found in I, 22. vopoderjoa II Vat. Pal. 
Bekk.: vevopo@erjaGa Coray and possibly © (Vet. Int. dee séafuia 
esse), but this is not certain, for Vet. Int. often renders the active by 
the passive. 26. 7 tows O1' Vat. Pal. Sus,: & tows 0? Bekk. 
27. dvoiv| See explanatory note. 29. pdvapya OU Vat. Pal. 
Bekk.: povdpyat TI’ Sus. 30. avrév Morelius, Bekk., Sus., and 
perhaps T (Vet. Int. s7dz): airéy 0. rf dpxi| ris dpyis Casaubon, 
Richards, probably rightly (cp. 33). 81. avrot Sus.*, abrod r 
Bekk.', avrois Bekk.? The Aldine edition of the Scholia Graeca in 
Aristophanem, in quoting drowov, 26—evrdpyovs, 31, on Acharn. 92 
(ed. Didot, p. 390), gives atrois, but this quotation may have been 
interpolated by the editor of the Aldine, the Cretan Marcus 
Musurus, as to whose interpolations in these Scholia see Dindorf’s 
preface in Didot’s edition of them, p.iv. In that case this reading 
would no doubt be a conjectural emendation by Musurus. As to 
avrov, see explanatory note. 38. decmocriy Sylburg, Bekk.: 
Seomordy TI” Vat. Pal.: dernorimdv I’ Sus. (two MSS. of the Vet. Int., 
however, a z, have despofum). Compare 1324 b 39, where P** L* 
have deorormey and the other MSS. deomoray, the true reading 
being decrocrar. kai dAdo Bacitevrov TT? Vat. Pal, Bekk.: om. m1! 
(kai GAKo Baowixov Sus.). 39. Richards would add roiro after 
dikacoy, 41. ra is added before mapa giow in O' Vat. Pal. 
(Vet. Int. guae pracier naturam). 

1288 a 6. jin om. 0’, but these MSS. occasionally omit #n : 
see critical note on 1268b 21. 9. z has arisfocratica autem 
mulitiudo for aprrroxparixdy 5¢ wAnOos (with rec. b), whereas all the 
other MSS. of Vet. Int. which have been examined have arrs/ocratia. 
10, Vict. and Bekk,* bracket wAjOos 4 wégiuxe pepew, but then the 
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rulers in an aristocracy cease to be a part of rd dpsoroxparixéy wibos. 
Sus. prefers to bracket wAjOos dpyerba: Suvapevor, but this course is 
open to the same objection. In reality the dpsoroxparixdy wAndos 
includes both rulers and ruled, as we see from c. 18. 1288 a 35 sqq. 
12. iyepomntv| Vet. Int. praestdibus, which stands for iyendvew (see 
1303 b 28, 1305 a 40, 1313 b 29, and 1316 b 18), but it is possible 
that Vet. Int. mistook the reading in f and that this was iyeponxes, 
not Hyepdvery, 18. D1" add rai & before é¢yyiverOau, but M' Vat. Pal. 
Sus. omit «al é, Vat. Pal. reading evy:yrecbas. Bekk.' brackets «ui 
év, and Spengel and Bekk.* bracket wAjOos ev ¢ wépuxe xal dy éyylvec Oat, 
but a Anos which is a fit subject for Polity is not necessarily 
exclusively composed of woAquxof: it is rather under the sway of 
modemuxot (CD. C. 7. 1279 b 2, didwep card ravrny rH woksteiuy Kupera- 
roy rd mpowoAepoir), Kai é (dv?) is probably an intimation that the 
copyist found évyiverba: in the text which he was copying in 
addition to ¢yyiverOas. sroAepixdy TI? Bekk. Sus., woAcrixdy T' Vat. Pal. 
Tlokruedy probably comes from the preceding line. dpyecOac nai 
dpxyew T* Vat. Pal. Bekk., dpyew nai &pyeoOa: TF P* Sus., nal dpyew xai 
dpxerOa: M*. See critical note on 1277 b 14. 15. ebrépos I’ 
Bekk. Sus., drépus 01? Vat. Pal. § yévos P' 0? Bekk.: 9 yewor Fr M®: 
3 yévos Sus. rév dAA@y should probably follow, not precede, éa rea: 
the two words may, however, have been placed where they stand in 
order to avoid the hiatus in 4 xal dva rd rév Dror, or they may be 
repeated (a common blunder) from réy Dror, 17. 16. revd om. 
ti', but see critical notes on 1273 b 27, 1279b 15, 1283 b 2, 1284b 
11, and 1324 a 37. 22. wdyry Il’, if Vet. Int. penztus stands for 
ravrn, ravrm Vat. Pal., xdvyryq Sus.: wavres 0? Bekk. 24. GAA cai 
Yr Schn. Sus. (Vet. Int. zmmo, which represents dda xai in 1282 a 20 
—a fact which has hitherto escaped notice): Ada Me P! 1 Vat. Pal. 
27. rivy om. M8 P*Q> T> and possibly Ir, followed by Bekker. 29. 
ruvroy om. II', but see critical note on 1257 b 24. 39. ric whcas 
tis dpiorns T* Vat. Pal.: ris apiorgs wédews M® P! and probably r 
(Vet. Int. optimae civitatis). So in 1260 b 23 I" have ryjs wodtreias 
tas apiorns, While M* P' and probably © have ris dpiorns wokresas, 
and in 1331 a 5 U* have rais olxnoect rais lias, while M* P' and 
probably © have rais iia olxjoecs, It should be noticed that in 
1288 b 3 M Vat. Pal. have wep) ris wodireias fdq wecparéov Aéyew rys 
apiornes. 40, 24 riv airay] z has per cadem rightly (with g alone 
of the MSS. of Vet. Int. collated by Sus.): all the other MSS, have 
per candem. 
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1288 b 3, 8¢ H, 8) Vat. Pal. perhaps rightly : Conring had already 
conjectured 3). 5. dvdyxy 31) rdv pedAovra wept abris wosnoarba TH 
mpoonxovoay axeyer, which is evidently a slightly different version of 
the opening words of the Fourth (old Seventh) Book, is added by 
rot Vat. Pal. at the end of the Third, except that P** L* omit rd» 
pédAorra and substitute yap for 8}. In one of the best MSS. of 
the Metaphysics, A>, the closing words of one Book are often 
repeated in the opening words of the next: see Christ’s preface to 
his edition of the Metaphysics, p. vii. 


BOOK IV (VII). 


1288 b 5. See critical note at the close of the Third Book. 

1828 8 16. sperov P' 1? Bekk.: spérepow FT M* Sus. 20. dpo- 
AoyeioOas 11: Vet. Int. confessum esse, but he may probably have 
found dpodcyeioOa, not apodrcyjobas, in his Greek text (compare his 
renderings in 1262 b 6, where he has ardsfratus est for oferm, and 
1273 b 39). 27. xpy om. 1’. 29. wapareropévas| Vet. Int. 
volantes, but this may probably stand for wapaweroyévas, not rreropévas, 
for he has dicens for rpoarey in 1338 a 26, pascentes for éxwipovras 
in 1305 a 26, peccare for &apaprdvew in 1338 a 41, 1288 b 37, and 
12974 7, laborare for dumovey in 1339 a 8 and 1341b a2, and 
labores for g¢uAomovias in 1338 b 25, to mention no other examples. 
80. rov is added after 4 in M*P': we cannot tell from Vet. Int. 
comedere vel bibere whether he found this rot in Yr. 82. dpoiws 
8¢ cal ra wepl riv didvotay ovrws appova] Vet. Int. simikter autem et 
quae circa prudentiam se habent, neque enim beatificant stc impru- 
dentem, where Sus. thinks that the translator has rendered a gloss. 
40. dadapSavew T1* Bekk.’: d&aBaivew II' (Vet. Int. provenire should 
probably be pervenire, the reading of Sus., which no doubt stands 
for diaBaiver, though &aBeSne in 1272 b 21 is rendered sransivit): 
AapBdvew Lamb. Bekk.? Sus. See explanatory note on 1323 a 39. 

1823 b 6. ob piv GAdd T (Vet. Int. gusn immo) I: od piv M8 pr. 
a 8. &»] Vet. Int. corum, which perhaps should be corum 
quorum, or simply quorum. 9. atréy om. I’. Adtrou is omitted 
by m in 1301 a 8. 15. «Ande O° Bekk.': cfAnye oO Bekk.* 
Sus. 17. ripscorepov| Vet. Int. prefiostor: see critical note on 
1267 b 1. 28. cuveporoynpévoy| z has confessum with all 
the MSS. of Vet. Int. except a, and this is probably the correct 
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reading: Sus. follows a, which has concessum. See critical note on 
1323 2 20. 27. rovr’ I in place of ravr’, the reading of 1 (Vet. 
Int. hoc). 41. éxdorw P? Bekk.: éxdorov the rest, except that P* 
V> Ald. and pr. P® Sb omit xa) yapis éxdorou (or éxdorg): éxdorov Sus. 
1824 8 10. dco re} All the MSS. of Vet. Int. except z have gus- 
cunque: 2 guicunque autem. See critical notes on 1330b 4, 13324 
42,and 133645. 18. ed rérs] Vet. Int. sz eam aliguts, where re 
is rendered (it is not often rendered by Vet. Int.) and rendered by 
eltam, a8 in 13278 25. 14. wérepos| wérepov I (Vet. Int. sfrecm): 
M® has a contraction which may represent wérepow (see Sus.’). 
22. yap is omitted in rP¢*L* Bekk. See critical note on 1272 b 
36. SL. A€yw 82 dt0] We expect A¢yw 8€ rovs vo (cp. 1307 a YO, 
Aeyo Sé ra v0 Sjpow xai ddcyapxiay). The natural meaning of Aye 3é 
déo0 surely is ‘and I call the political and the philosophical lives 
two.’ There was a question whether these lives were two or only 
one (cp. 28 sq. and Plato, Gorg. 500 D), but this can hardly be 
Aristotle’s meaning here. Should rovs be added before 8v0? 33. ye 
Spengel Sus., re M*® P’ m° Bekk. Vet. Int., as usual, does not render 
Te. 35. écacroy and ry wodsreiay I* Bekk., éxdorp and 17 wodcreig 
tm Sus. $7. reds om. I’, but see critical note on 1288 a 16. 
1824 b 8. sap’ éviow «.7.A.] 0? omit «al before ray »dper, which 
I add with Congreve (P** omit dpos also): sap’ evins 8° obros xal rev 
wdpeor xal ris wodtreias dpos T. M® Sus.: sap’ eviots 8 odros cul ris 
roXreias Spos ray vopow P', 8. moA¢pous I* Bekk. Sus.: sroXepious 
Tr, 16. dwexrayxéra and 18. dwexrayxérs| In 16 P'® have awe- 
xrovéra, pr. P® (correxit margo recens) dwrexravxdéra, P‘* drexraxdéra, 
M® émraxéra, and in 18 M* P!*® have dwexraxérs, pr. P® (correxit 
recens) amexravxéri, P® drexrovérs: P? has the forms given in the 
text (Sus.*). It is not absolutely certain that dwexraxéra and dwe- 
xraxérs Should not be read, for we find dmecraxéres in Polyb. 11. 
18. 10 and dmexraxms in some MSS. in Polyb. 3. 86. 10, but the 
authority of P?* is in favour of drexrayxdra and dexrayxéri, and 
Grexrdyxaot occurs in Menand. Micotpevos, Fragm. 8 (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 4.173) and dmexrayxés in some MSS. (followed by 
Hultsch) in Polyb. 3. 86. ro (see Ktihner, Ausf. gr. Gr., ed. Blass, 
2. 468, and Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, p. 395). 
Cp. Moeris (ed. Bekk. p. 189), dwéxrover "Arrizol, dréerayxev “EXAnves. 
20. xaramryviovo:| Vet. Int. commassani, which probably represents 
xatramvxvoves: he may have misread xaramnyvtover. 28. adda... 
dpaper Om. II’, 80. ro f meicat 4} Bidcacda T*, 1d seioas § rd 
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tacac6as M® P! and probably r (Vet. Int. suasisse aut sanasse); but 
see critical notes on 1282a 17 and 1298b 32. 37. deand{oy 
and od derxd{oy 1 Bekk. Giph. (p. 893) Secrordy and ov decrordr : 
Stahr, Sus. secxoordy and ob 8eoroordy, probably rightly. 39. 
Seorocréy Lamb. (also a recent correction in P*, but this corrector 
probably reproduces the conjecture of Lamb.: cp. 1332 a 41): 
Sepulveda had already translated the words 75 dunfaxat qui italt 
imperto sunt tdonet, and Segni, 2 chi é atfo a servire: 8earormay P * * 
LS, Seororay the rest (Vet. Int. despotibus). 

1825 a 5. 84Aov dpa dr: P* Bekk. Sus,: d7A0v Gre dpa P!?* Sb Vb, 
&ndovér: dpa M®, and these MSS. may possibly be right; I would 
follow them if I was aware of any parallel to this use of 8yAovdrs. 
* 8. rou before omovdaiov om. M8 P' and possibly r. 18. aroto- 
xiyafovor] z has reprobant, not reprobrant as Sus. (is this a misprint ?). 
25. ré P® Bekk. Sus., ra M8 P??* rg Ald. 28. deonoreiav| Seonors- 
«nv P! and possibly r, for a c have despoticam, z despoticiam, and b 
despociam: despotica, however, represents 8ecroreia in 1253 19g. 
28. aird rd corr.’ P* (i.e. the scribe of P? in the same ink as the MS.), 
ad r3T P'*, atrd M* Ald., adr P* pr. P?. 86. Sore od Sei] Sus. reads 
€ con). dev in place of det, but cp. 2.12. 1274 a 5, where the endtrecia 
oratio is similarly abandoned, though Aristotle is describing the 
views of others. 39. tmodoyl{ew, the third Basle edition of 
Aristotle, followed by Sus. S>, a MS. of very little authority, 
which Bekker follows, has éroAcyev: all the other MSS. émodcyeeiv. 
The existence of the word trodoyeiv is doubtful, for in Theopomp. 
Com., Inc. Fab. Fragm. 31 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 822: 5. cxx) 
the true reading is not drodoyeiy but trodéyew. The active trodo- 
yew is, however, extremely rare (see Liddell and Scott, s.v.). 
Richards doubts trodocyifev, especially with a genitive, and suggests 
that irdAoyor gyew should be read in place of it. 

13825 b 3. yevdos is not rendered by Vet. Int. 7. év is added 
before pépes by Thurot and Sus. 20. airy Vict. Bekk. Sus. : 
avroy TI. 22. xat before mpdrrev om. I’ and Julian, Ep. ad 
Themist. p. 263 D, but 1 often omit «ai, and other errors occur in 
Julian’s quotation. 87. yevérGa| Vet. Int. fore, but this probably 
stands for yevéoOat, as esse stands for yevéoba: in 1288416. cuppeérpov | 
Vet. Int. moderata: elsewhere cvpperpos is rendered by commensu- 
ratus (1327b 6, 1298 b 25). Supperpia is always rendered by com- 
mensuratio. Moderatus represents peérpos in 1267 b 13, moderatius 
perpusrepoy in 1313 a 20, and moderate perpiws in 1315 b 15, so that 
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moderata may stand for perpias here, though pérpios is more usually 
rendered by medtocris. 88. mpovrorebeicOas| Vet. Int. pracsuppont, 
just as he renders dmppycba by divid? in 133048 24, dwpicda by 
distingut in 1330 b 15, and xareoxevdoOau by consittur in 1331 b 10. 

1826 8 2. avry O' Sus,: airy O* Bekk. 6. wécovs re| Vet. Int. 
guos quot, but perhaps two alternative readings have here together 
found their way into the text. 7. sony TH Bekk.' (Vet. Int. 
quantam may stand for either éeq» or éanv): xéoqv Sylburg, Bekk.’, 
Sus. : see explanatory note on 1326a5. 10. soia is added before 
puxpa in T M® Bekk. Sus. : om. P? 0%. 14. olnréoy om. I’. 18. 
wouréoy Camerarius (Interp. p. 279), Bekk.*, Sus.: olgréoy I 01. 
21. poploy I? Bekk.: pepéy M® P! Sus.: we cannot tell from Vet. 
Int. partibus which reading he found in f. Mepa» in M8 P’ may 
be repeated from pépos in the preceding line: this kind of error 
occurs not infrequently in m1’. 25. adda piv UO? Bekk.: od pa 
ddAd II" Sus, (Vet. Int. non solum sed). 29. re om. M® P': the 
reading in © is uncertain, for Vet. Int. seldom translates re. 84. 
wékts P' I? ; wédkw I M® Bekk. Sus, See explanatory note. 36. 
wédeos II' Sus.: wéAeos I” Bekk. 

1826 b 4. é@ ois pey P®** etc. Bekk.: o& pév rots M® P! Ald. 
Sus. $12. p¢dor] All MSS. of Vet. Int. but z have /factle est, but 
z omits est. 19. & rH wodvarOpwmig ri Alay] Vet. Int. in ca quae 
valde multorum hominum (év rq rodvarOpony rH Aiaw T?). I doubt, 
however, whether Vet. Int. found in his Greek text a different 
reading from that which we have in the MSS., for in 1302 b 28 he 
has cos gut sine ordine ef sine principatu for tis aragias nal dvapyias, 
and in 1310b 21 he has condtfores populs ef prospectores for ras 
Snpsoupyias «nal ras Gewpias. He seems now and then to allow 
himself a little laxity in his rendering of substantives in -éa. 32. 
rév Spov om. P** pr. P*, but erroneous omissions occur occasionally 
in the MSS. of the second family (e.g. of w) in 1335 b 25 and of 
épyorw in 1288 b 16), though not so often as in those of the first 
family, and here rév épov can hardly be spared, for it would be 
difficult to supply it from 23. 84. cupBaivg] z has accradst 
probably rightly: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have acczdet. 36. 
airny| Richards suggests whether a’rjs should not be read, but 
perhaps airn» is defensible: see explanatory note on 1326 b 35. 

1827 8 5. pér| pév ody Schn. Sus. See, however, explanatory 
note. 12. moAAd] woAdol Camerarius (Interp. p. 283) and perhaps 
Mé® and pr. P? (see Sus.'), followed by Bekk.? Sus., woAAa I’ 0? Bekk." 
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20. ni xépav] See explanatory note on 13274 19. 21, wod¢pous 
Sylburg, Bekk., Sus.: woXepious I 1. 23. Susemihl (Jahresbe- 
richt fir Altertumswissenschaft, Ixxix. (1894), p. 273) thinks that 
J. Argyriades in his AsopOaces els ra “AprroréAous MoNerexd I. 
(Athens, 1893) is right in bracketing spés, but see explanatory note. 
$2. érei d¢ O' Bekk. Sus.: dred) 0%. terdpxovra nal Welldon, Sus.: 
imdpyovra Congreve, trdpxor xai T' 0 Bekk.’, trdpyew xa Schn. Bekk.* 
34. rd aird vépew dorv M8 P' ny? Bekk. Sus.° ‘, except that P* has 
avrév: vépew abrd rd dor I Sus.'? (Vet. Int. uf neque occupetur ipsum 
municipium). 

1827 b 11. rijs vavridias] Vet. Int. navigium, though elsewhere he 
rightly translates the word navigatto. 18. xai before rovro om. 01' 
Sus., but the authority of these MSS. is weak in omissions, and espe- 
cially in omissions of xal. 14. ‘HpaxAewraév]| See explanatory note. 
15. xexrnpévos re peydOer wédiy érdpov éupeheotépav| Vet. Int. aedificata 
ctvilaie magnitudine alits contrachore (z artiore), which appears to 
represent xexrioperns modews re peyéOes érépay eupedeorépas. 16. 
nékeoy TO Bekk.': sddews Congreve, Sus. Bekk.? brackets «al 
médewv. 17. dcopropdval Stopcopévoy L* P* Ald. corr. P*, Bekk.*: for 
the reading of pr. P‘ see Sus.! and Sus.*: but these MSS. have 
little authority. For gore dcopiopeva cp. I. 11. 1258 b 39, eel 8 doriv 
éviows yeypapuéva trepi rovrey. 28. ' add pe» after dpydueva, 
probably repeated from the preceding line. 981. BéArcora IL: Vet. 
Int. maxime. 84. Ms m* Bekk. add «at before mpée dAAnAa: I P! 
omit it, probably rightly. Sus. brackets it. 865. ré 07: re Bekk.’: 
om. Ms P* Bekk.*: Sus. brackets it: the reading of © is uncertain, 
for Vet. Int. seldom translates re. But the authority of m’ in 
omissions of re is weak, for these MSS. often omit it. Te may 
be merely a blundered dittography of the first syllable of the 
next word xéxpara. It can hardly be accounted for here in the 
way in which Stallbaum accounts for its presence in Plato, Meno 
72 E, Phaedo 63 C, and Hipp. Maj. 282 B. 

1828 a 2. aipera| 2 foll:fur: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. a/foliitur. 
But I doubt whether z is right here. 5. ov yap 87 mapa didor 
axdyyeo] So Bergk, probably rightly, though rl have od in place of 
ov and all MSS. but r P® have wept in place of mapa: dadyxeo P?** 
Ls Ald. Bekk., drdyxero P*, dwdyyea: P! Sus., améyyear M*, @ lancets 
perforakiones Vet. Int., whatever that may represent (z has a/ancents 
perforat: omnes with a dot under the second a of alancenis to 
expunge it). Vet. Int. has enzm here for yap oy, as in 1284 b 29. 
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18. dei» *, dei M®, 8¢ pr. P!: Vet. Int. does not render it. 
14, trodapBdvovo: T* Bekk. Sus.: vopif{oves M*P' and probably r 
(Vet. Int. pufant, which is his equivalent for vopi{wo: in 1302 a 25): 
vouifover has evidently slipped in here from the line below and 
displaced trodapBavover, 15. yaderol wédepor yap ddeApar II’, Plut. 
De Fraterno Amore, c. 5. 480 D, Sus. (sroddpsos in place of wédepor F) : 
xarerol yap médepor ddehdoy OW? Bekk. In 1338 a 25 O' give an 
unmetrical version, and in 1253b 36 r M8. 16. wépa I? Bekk. : 
sépay M*® P' Sus.: the reading of © is uncertain. of% Gomperz, 
Sus.*8; of 8é rt Bekk. (except that P* omits 8¢). 18. érdony M® 
P' and possibly r, perhaps rightly (see critical note on 1326a 7): 
the rest réoyy. 22. ravrd TT? Bekk.? Sus., ravra M$ P!, ratra Bekk.’ 
26. det 1 P* 37 the rest. ravré O* Bekk. Sus., rovro O’. 28. 89 
rm’, 8 7 Bekk. Sus., 87 0°. 40. rov 1? Bekk., and probably r: 
r> Ms P!, rp Sus.: Vet. Int. palam quod hoc causa quare fiant ctvt- 
fahis species, which probably represents 87A0» as rovr’ airwoy rou (not 
ro) yiverOa: médews edn (Cp. 1305 a 10, where atriow dé rov rére peév 
yivecbas is rendered causa aulem quare lunc quidem fiebal). 

1828 b 4. ev rovros dy ein (A) dvayxaiov imdpxew| ev rovras av ein 
dyayxaioy imdpyev TI? Bekk.: éy rovross dy cin, bd dvayxaioy iwdpyew 
M& P' Sus., who, however, marks a lacuna after &d: é» rotras dy ety 
da 1d avaykaiov trdpyxew probably Ir, for Vet. Int. has im Aes uitque 
erunt, proplerea quod necessarium existere. Cp. 1333 b 20, where 
proplerea quod exercitatt fuerunt represents &a rd yeyupvdoba, 
1282 b 5, 1338 a 39, 1339b 34, 41, 12954 15, and many other 
passages. Vet. Int. renders &é by propler quod, not proplerea quod. 
I supply 4 before dvayxaiov, which might easily drop out: da 
rd is of course impossible and 8&4 seems to me unsatisfactory. 
11. Schn, Bekk.? Sus. add ras before modepusxds, but see explanatory 
note. 21. mapacxevacove: P** Bekk. and perhaps Ir (Vet. Int. 
qui pracparent\: mapacxevdf{ove. M® P' I? Sus. 22. dvayxaley| 
See explanatory note on 1328b 22. 29. ratrd Sus.: rovro 0 
Bekk. $2. yey om. I’, but these MSS. often omit pés. 4l. 
ray aperny Ms P’ Sus.: dperqv O* Bekk.: the reading of I is uncertain. 
M® P? may be right, for in 1329 a 1 I have ris dpers. See critical 
note on 1332a 22, ovdé 8) O* Bekk.: od8¢ dei I’ Sus. On ovdde 
87 see Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 45. 

1829 a1. P* Ls Ald. add sodiras after goec6u, but these MSS. 
have little authority. For similar additions in them intended to 
complete the sense see critical notes on 1255b 12, 1303b 35, 
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13044 I5, and 13324 30. 6. 8¢ 0? Bekk. Sus.: 3) 1. 11. 
tois avrois Bekk. Sus.: rovs atrovs 0. Camerarius, commenting 
On rovs avrovs, remarks (Interp. p. 295), ‘ éAAeerrexas, scilicet elvas 
dei. Eosdem esse oportet utrosque, id est quibus ambo munera 
mandentur. KaradAnAdrepoy esset, si scriberetur rois avrots, nimirum 
drodoréoy, quod supra autor communiter posuerat.’ If rovs abrovs 
were retained, I should prefer to supply, not elva: 3¢t (with Camer- 
arius), but deréov rods mporodepouvras xal rovs Bouhevopévous Kal kpivoyras 
(cp. 5). 18. ry wodsrelay ravrnv| See explanatory note. 16. 
éoriy| Lamb. Bekk.' would exchange the places of this ¢oriy and 
eivat, 17. 17. eiva is transferred by Camerarius to after rovrous, 
18, and by Sus. to after 3c, 18. Vet. Int. adds vdefur after his 
rendering for elva, but it is not likely that he found d8oxei in his 
Greek text; he sometimes seeks to mend defects in it by conjec- 
tures (see vol. ii. p. Ixiv): cp. also his addition of vivere in 1265 a 
34. Welldon reads dixay éorw, perhaps rightly. 18. def (evar) | 
Vet. Int. oportel esse (dei elvas T?): dei without eva: 1. Bekker adds 
eivar.. See explanatory note on 1329 a17. 20. yevos 11° Bekk., 
pépos II’ Sus. Mépos may possibly come from 23, pépos re. 26. 4 
before mepwixovs is found in T , but Sus. is probably right in 
bracketing it: cp. c. ro. 1330a 28 sq. 37. lepéov T Ls Ald., 
lepav the rest: lepéwv Bekk. Sus. 88. adrovs| Sus. atrots? There 
is something to be said for this suggestion (cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 
11604 24, ripds arrovépovres rois Geois eal avrois avaravoes opifovres 
pe€ y8ov7s), but on the whole I incline to retain airots. 34. rovros 
dy ely ras lepwotvas arodoréoy| rovrous T Bekk.: rovros nearly all 
other MSS., so far as they have been examined. Tats lepmovvas 
rm Bekk. Bekker may be right in reading rovrouvs and rats lepw- 
ouvas: cp. § (8). 7. 13424 16, &d rais pév roavrats dppovias kat rois 
rowovros péAcot Oeréov rovs tHv [Gearpixiy] povouny peraxerprCopévous 
dyonoras, where, however, xpjo6a: should probably be added before 
Geréov, and Isocr. Busir. § 15, rovs pév ent ras lepwowas xaréoryce. 
But as almost all MSS. have rovrots, not rovrovs, it seems better to 
substitute rds iepwovvas for rats lepwoivas: arodoréov thus regains its 
usual meaning. 88. 8) Tr O Bekk., 8 Schn. Sus. 

1829 b 2. 3¢ is added after én: in O'. 4. voyoberjoavros| Vet. 
Int. lege statuit, but see critical note on 1286b 1o. 10. pera- 
Baddvras] Vet. Int. sranssumentes, which represents peraAaBdvras (cp. 
1326 b 21, 1328a 27, and 13394 35). 18. yap I? Bekk.: 3¢ 
Tl’ Sus. 18. rd peév mpds rqv Tuppnviay| Vet. Int. guod quidem apud 
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Tyrrentam, which may possibly represent rd pe» wpds +H Tuppnvig, for 
apud represents apés with the dative in 1331 b 10 and 13224 26. 
As to Tuppnviay see critical note on 1280 a 36. 21. Xaves I’, 
Xdeves P*5* etc. The name of the race is Xéses and the name of 
their country Xévq in Strabo, p. 255: cp. Xéver, Strabo, p. 264, 
and Xeriay, Strabo, p. 654, and Lycophron, Alex. 983. pirew 
Gdottling, Bekk.*, Sus.: ciprew M* P'** etc.: cuprny pr. P*, Syrtem 
Vet. Int. ‘It seems certain that we should read «pir for Zvprip : 
Lycophr. Alex. 983” (the late Sir E. H. Bunbury in Dict. of Greek 
and Roman Geography, Art. Chones). 30. xal rd wept ras wods- 
reias} z has ef gua (should be guae) circa polkas: all Susemihl’s 
MSS. of the Vet. Int. have ef circa polthas. 84. elpnuévas| See 
explanatory note on 1329 b 33. 

1880 8 1. rq xpyou] z has usu, perhaps rightly: the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have usu. | 2. ywouémy] See explanatory note on 
13304 I. 10. rév Biordy| Vet. Int. propriam (WBiay Yr ?). 14. 
ras éoxarids| Vet. Int, proprias necessitates. | 20. 3 wap’ I Bekk: 
Sus., dcérep M® P!, 83 or didrep T (Vet. Int. propier quod). 22. raw 
mpos abrovs moh¢uer | Vet. Int. ecorum quae ad tpsos proeliorum ; wodepos 
is rendered by proeitum in 1297b 19 also. 28. devrepor 3é] z has 
secundo autem: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. ef secundo autem. 30. 
rouvray 8€ rovs pév ev rois lis elvas liovs P*L* probably rightly. 
Almost all other MSS. as well as r add U&ous before é¢v rois i&os: T 
omits I&ious after elvas. 36. airis 38¢ spds atriv elvat riv Oéow 
eDxecOas dei xatarvyxdvay] See explanatory note. 37. mpés om. I’. 
8) om. 1* Bekk. 88. ai re P* Ald. etc., dre P** etc., ai M* P' and 
possibly r (Vet. Int. guae), but Vet. Int. rarely renders re. 41. 
Coray and Sus. add ai before xara Bopéay, but see explanatory notes 
on 13304 40 and 1330b 10. evdxelpepor} Vet. Int. recentiores. 

1880 b 2. pév after airoisom. I’. 4. re] Vet. Int. autem (8T?). 
The same thing occurs in 1336 a 5 and 1332 a 42 (see also critical 
note on 13242 10). 6. uBpioss P®Sb and perhaps Ir (Vet. Int. 
per pracparationem susceplaculorum aquarum imbrium), dp8piovs M® 
P2334 etc. s8acw] ddaros P?, =—-'7. wdAepov] Vet. Int. multitudinem: 
did he misread sdAeyow as sAn6os, or did he find mAnOos in Tr? 
12. xpepeba] Vet. Int. usuntur. 14. roavryy I* Bekk.: ravryy 
I Sus. 16. par’ 1 Bekk. Sus., un’? Coray. See critical notes on 
1257 b12 and 12934 9. rocovroy Il’ P** Ls Bekk.® Sus.: rovray the 
rest, followed by Bekk.6 18. ra» om. Ms P': the reading of Fr is 
of course uncertain. 21. [Sieov | oixetwy I* (Vet. Int. familartum, 
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which no doubt represents oixelwy, as in 1336a 8 and 1312 b 13): 
oixeiwy, however, is probably a corruption of ole», an alternative 
reading for olxycewy, which has displaced lic». 22. per om. 11’, 
as often elsewhere. 28. xa) om. I’ Sus., but the authority of m’ 
is very weak in omissions and especially in omissions of xai. 24. 
irnodduewov M* P! Bekk. Sus.: lrmodduscov 17: we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. domattvum equorum which reading he found in Tr. * have 
dpwovs wrongly for dperods in 133145. 27. rovreov audorépey II* 
Bekk. (cp. c. 13. 1331 b 37 and 2. 7. 12664 33): dudorépwr rover 
1 Sus. (cp. 5 (8). 5. 1339b 19). 38. yewpyois] See explanatory 
note. SI. xai mpds doddAciav xai xéopov TI*: I add mpés before 
xéopov, but wrongly in all probability: cp. Metaph. A. 2. 982b 23, 
Kai mpds paorampy cal &aywynv, and Pol. 5 (8). 5.1339 b 22, xai es 
ras ovvovolas xal Surywyds, and 4 (7). 17.1336b 18, xal inp airay 
Kal réxvev Kai yuvaixey, and see explanatory note on 12848 35. 
See Ktthner, Ausftihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 451. 1. 32. ras ris 
Gperis dvrimovoupévas médes] z has virlut’ contrafactas ctvitates: 
perhaps contrafactos (Sus.) is a misprint. 

1881 @ 2. mpds ras wodopxias| Vet. Int. ad insultus, yet in 1267 a 
37 he translates rijs woAtopxias correctly by obstdione. Insultus, 
if nght, will therefore hardly represent moAcopxias, but what it 
represents is doubtful. 5. dpewots M® P?: dpwovs II*: the reading 
of © is uncertain. ais olxyvem rais i8ias O* Bekk.: rais idlas 
olxyceot M* P' and probably r (Vet. Int. proprits habitationibus). See 
critical note on 1288 a 39. 10. rais 8¢ i) xexrmpéevas PO Bekk.!: 
rows 8¢ yx) xexrmpéevos Aretinus’ translation, followed by Bekk.? and Sus. 
But it is more natural to speak of cities as xexrnpévas re{yn than of 
peoples: cp. 9, ¢xovcas, and 1330 b 32 sq. 21. dnrov... dvdax- 
typlos om. TI’, ara U* Bekk. (it forms part of the passage which 
II’ omit): at’rs Bonitz, Sus. 24. Geis TO (except P*, which 
has 6eois), Bekk.’: Geots Bekk.? Sus., who says however in Qu. Crit. 
Pp. 409 n. ‘at forsitan Oefois servare liceat.’ 25. dpyelwv] dpyay 
P** Ls Ald., dpyaiey the rest, except P®, which has dpyetov. 80. 
épupvorépws| Vet. Int. eminenter, but Vet. Int. often renders the 
comparative by the positive (e.g. in 1283 a 35, 1287 b 9, 1333 b 10, 
and 13404 42). 82. dvopdfovew I I Bekk.': vopifovow Lamb. 
Bekk.? Sus. and apparently Bonitz (Ind. 487 b 51). See however 
explanatory note on 13314 31. 84. rowovroy M® I?’ etc. Bekk. : 
tay roovrey P' and possibly r, for az have /akum, though the 
seven other MSS. of Vet. Int. which have been examined have 
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talem. Sus. reads rép rocovrer, against the weight of MS. authority, 
it would seem. See critical notes on 1336b 8 and 1314 b 26. 
89. rovs d€ mpecBurépous P' I, rd 8 specBirepa M®, ras 8¢ mpec- 
Burépas I? (Vet. Int. matronas autem). 

1831 b 4. + Ajbos t+] Should spoeorss be read? Cp. Plato, Rep. 
428 E, rp mpoeorar: nal dpxovrt, and 564 D, rd mpoeoris airige (i.e. 
rijs méAews). els lepeis, els dpxorras| Schneider and Bekk.*, following 
others, add xait before the second eis, perhaps rightly (cp. c. 14. 
1333 a 30). Welldon reads «ai in place of the second eis. But, 
if AjOos is retained, some further change would appear to be 
necessary—the substitution (with Sus.) of dwAiras or orparwras for 
the second eis, or the addition of nat érdiras (with Welldon) after 
kai dpxovras. Perhaps, however, wAn6os should be mpoeorés, and the 
classes referred to by Aristotle are those at the head of the State, 
which do not include the hoplites. 5. xal rév lepéwv cvocirea | 
Should ra be added before ray? See, however, explanatory note 
on 1285 b 12, row oxprrpov énavdracis. tyv om. M® P! and probably 
Yr, but the authority of these MSS. is weak in omissions, and 
especially in omissions of the article. 8. rj after Any om. 
Me P': the reading of © is of course uncertain. 18. vevepnoBaz 
I corr. P? Bekk.' Sus., vevepspioda: over an erasure P*, pepspqodas 
P* pr. P* etc. Bekk.* 16. dvayxaiov| z has necessarium: is neces- 
sartam in Sus.a misprint? 24. éx before roiey om. I' Bekk.* Sus. 
So in 1275b 17 Ms P' have 4 wepl wavroy § rwaev, where the rest 
have 4 wept mdyreov 4 wep) ray, and in 1275 b 32 P’ and perhaps r 
have rd éx soAirov f moXiridos, where the rest have rd éx wodirou f éx 
moXiridos: SO again in 1271 a 17, did Geroripiay cat bd pedoxpnpariap, 
M® and perhaps I omit the second 84, in 1336 a 14, xal mpos tyiccay 
cal mpos modepixas mpdges, M*® P' omit the second mpos, and in 
1340 a 6, ef my xal mpds rd 00s cuvreives cai mpds ry Yuynv, Ms P} 
omit the second mpés. See also the readings in 1322 b 32, where 
TI' omit wept. See critical note on 1282a 17. The first family of 
MSS. have little authority in omissions, and especially in the omission 
of small words. 26. roNtrevoecba: Coray Bekk.? Sus. probably 
rightly: woAtreverOa: 0. Vet. Int. has c#vesatem quae debet esse beata et 
politizare bene, which leaves it uncertain what reading he found in Ir, 
_ The letter o is easily added or omitted between two vowels in verbs 
(see critical notes on 1255 b 24, 1274. 5, 1298 b 20), as well as at 
the end of words. See Mr. T. W. Allen in Journ. Hellenic Studies, 
15. 278, 281, 296, and 297. 27. év rq rév cxoréy xeicbau Kal rd rédos 
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rav mpdfear Sp0as| z has i eo quod est intentionem et finem actionum 
pont recte, which is probably correct: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
omit esé. 81. gexerras] z has zacef rightly: the other MSS. of 
Vet. Int. lafet. wadas M* 0*: xadds F P* (Vet. Int. dona). Sus. 
ascribes the reading xadés to © M8, but this is probably a misprint 
for © P! (see Sus.’* 4). $2. éré 1, except P*, which has are, 
and P*, which has éfore and is followed by Bekker. 84. yap 
om. II’, but probably wrongly: see critical note on 1272 b 36, 
and compare the omission of yap by T P*® Ls in 1324 a 22. 41. 
royny f piow I and perhaps M®, followed by Bekker: gvocy 4 riyny, 
Fr P* Sus., an order which suits deira: yap «.7.d. well, though on 
the other hand in Plato, Laws 747C (which is probably present 
to Aristotle's memory here) we have ¢clre xaXkem) riyn mpoonecoica 
eire nal dvow dAdn ts rosary. For a similar interchange in the 
order of two words see critical notes on 1333 b 36 and 1318b 4. 
1332 a 4. wy om. M®* P! and possibly r, but omissions of the 
article in these MSS. have little weight. 8. xal dv rots nOccois I? 
Bekk.: xat dsopicpeba dv rois nOwois T1' Sus., but see explanatory note 
on 13328 7. 198. xal is added before dvayxaia in T M8. 17. 
aipesis} See explanatory note on 13324 16. 22. ry» before 
dper» om. M® P' and possibly r: contrast the reading of these 
MSS. in 1328b 41. Their authority in omissions of the article 
is small. 28. rd before ¢yaéd is bracketed by Reiz and Sus., and 
omitted by Bekk.? Sus. places a full stop after dria: dyaéd and 
reads &jAo» 8) in place of 8Aor 3, but not, I think, rightly. Ajo» 
dé... dwdés is part of the paragraph introduced by cal ydp, 21. 
29. kar’ eoyfy T OW Bekk., xararvxeiy Cor. Sus. 80. airy is 
added after yp in P* L* Bekk., but see critical note on 4329 4 1. 
82. M® P' add ris before rvyns: we cannot tell whether Vet. Int. 
found ris in Fr. See critical note on 1270b 19. In 30 we have 
} réyn (as in c. 1. 4323 b 28 and Eth. Nic. 6. 4. 1140 18), but in 
C, 12. ¥331b 21 sq. we have rvyns (pyor), not rijs rvyys, and in 1273 b 
24 It have aaa rouri cove rixns épyor, not ris rixns. It is unlikely 
therefore that M* P! are right. The best MSS. omit ris before 
riyns in 1258 b 36. Cp. also 1323b 27-29. 33. M® P* are 
probably right in adding ye after crovdaia: we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. af vero whether he found adda pay or adda py... ye in 
his Greek text, for he renders both the one and the other by 
at vero (see e.g. 1286.4 16 and 1287a 41). r@ I Ald. corr.’ P? 
(i.e. a correction in P* in the same ink as the MS.): Vet. Int. 
VOL, III. I 
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af vero studtosa ctvitas est in cives participantes polttia studtosos 
esse: the rest ro. 41. otra Tr Ms P' oi? Ar. pr. P§: eira Lamb., 
followed by Bekk. and Sus. (also a recent correction in P'*, as to 
which see critical note on 1324 b 39). 42. re OU Bekk.: Vet. 
Int. auéem; hence Sus. reads 8¢ in place of re, but see critical notes 
On 13244 10, 1330 b 4, and 13364 5. 

18382 b 1. peraBadciv DO? Bekk.: peraSd\\e» M® P' Sus. and 
possibly © (Vet. Int. sransmutart). See for similar variations critical 
note on 12844 5. 8. rip peév rol diow| ri pev hoow 39 ME 
pr. P? and probably Ir, for Vet. Int. has guod guidem ufique natura, 
where utigue represents 8). 10. ¢6:{épevoe I’ Bekk. Sus.: €6c(épeva 
, 18. 3) 0*Bekk.: elva altered into 8) P!: fa) MsSus. 30. 
Bovddpevo: | See explanatory note on 1332b29. 86. duaipecw] aipeow 
rt Bekk.: &aipeorw Leonardus Aretinus, who translates natura 
enim ostendtt quemadmodum haec distinguenda stint, Awiperw (which 
Bonitz approves, Ind. 18b 52) is probably right: cp. 16, rip 
daipeow ravrny, and Cc. 9. 1329 a 17, xe yap arn 7 Ssaipeois rd car’ 
dfiay (referring to the same matter), and c. 17. 1337.4 1, Set d€ ry 
Siatpéoes ris gucews éraxodovbeivy, AI might easily drop out before 
Al. avrd P*** etc.: ara M® and after rp Ir, om. P': airg Bekk. 
and (between brackets) Sus. 87. ratrd HO? Sus.: rairé M® pr. 
P?, om. ©: ratréy Bekk. Vet. Int. natura enim dedtt electionem 
Factens eidem generit hoc quidem tunius, hoc autem senius. rd pev... 
vo 8] roré pev ... roré 8é M8 P!. 40. rovroy rév I? Bekk.: rop 
roovroy II’ Sus. (Vet. Int. salem). See critical note on 1292 a 17. 

1333 a 18. durdpevoy| Vet. Int. pofes/, but see above on 1286 b 
10. 32. cal ray mpaxréy x.1.d.| See explanatory note. 40. 
tas tay mpaypdrow diapécas| diapéces TM Bekk. (d&’ aipéces P*), 
aipéves Coray. In 1318a 16 Schn. Bekk.* and Sus. seem right 
in reading alpécew» in place of dtapécew» (unless with Lamb. 
we should read dpyatpeody), and Sus. follows Coray in reading 
aipévets here. The change is not without plausibility, especially 
if we compare Isocr. De Pace § 106, ras alpéces ra» mpaypadrow, 
but both Bekk.* and Bonitz (Ind. 180 b 38) retain d:atpéces, and 
I incline on the whole to follow them, particularly looking to 
30 Sqq., Sinpyrat rev mpaxrav ra pevy els rd avayxaia Kai xpnoipa Ta 
d€ eis Ta Kkadd, 41. Vet. Int. fails to render pév, but he fails to 
render pév in pe yap in 1300 b 34 also. 

1383 b 2. 8 before apdrrew om. 0 Sus., but the authority of 
these MSS. in the omission of small words is weak. 7. Bedrwr 
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I? Bekk.: BeArioroy 1 Sus. 8. wdoas om. IT’. 16. evdéAcyxra] 
z has facile ef redargutbilia: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. facile 
argutbilia. The addition of ef in z is wrong, but redargurdilia may 
well be right, for éeAndeyera: immediately after is rendered sunt 
redarguia and in 1330b 34 éAeyxopevas is rendered redargulas, 
though in 1308 a1 éfeAéyxeras is rendered arguuntur. 16. vor 
om, I’, 17. (proto: TIL: {qrovo. Camotius, Bekker (approved 
by Sus.), but see explanatory note. 1d 0' P?® Sus., ra» m® Bekk. 
18. Oi8pev I* Bekk.: Ofu8pe» Sus. ‘Praestare videtur forma 
&Bpés, qua usus est Nicander, Alex. 568 ... Eandem varietatem 
in scriptura nominis proprii Oip8per et Oi8pwy deprehendas’ 
(Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina, p. 128). See also Meisterhans, 
Gramm. d. att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 65, who finds only the form ©iSpo» 
in Attic Inscriptions. For the frequent interchange of Bp and pfp 
in MSS. see Mr. T. W. Allen in Journ. Hell. Studies 15. 275. 
20. Schneider, Bekk.?, and Sus. are probably right in adding rjs 
before wodtreias. = BL. ewerdy vow ye F 1* Bekk. Sus. (Veet. Int. guontam 
nunc quidem): énedy ye viv M§P'. 30. rd 0 Bekk.' Sus. : r@ Scaliger, 
Bekk.2 © probably had 1, for Vet. Int. translates ad princtpart 
super vicinos, whereas he commonly translates émi with the dative 
by a or super. 83. dicdxew] 2 has persegui probably rightly, for 
this is the word by which Vet. Int. renders d:éxew: the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have proseguz. 86. AdSyor (om. P*) cat vdpov I? Bekk. : 
yopor xat Adyw» I! Sus. See critical note on 1331 b 41. 87. 
ravra P?* etc. Bekk. Sus., ravra Il’ P* etc. rév (re) vopoberny | I follow 
Thurot and Sus. in adding (re) after rd». Al. (nréox| Vet. Int. 
selent ((nroor T?). 

18848 3. éras . . . 4, cyoAd{ew om. TM, and Vet. Int. seeks 
to heal the defect by rendering rag) ordints (see vol. ii. p. lxiv sq.). 
8. ddiaow UO? Bekk. Sus., duaow M* and also P’, if Sus.1* and the 
1882 edition of Sus.®, confirmed by St. Hilaire in his edition of the 
Politics published in 1837 (vol. ii. p. 94), are to be trusted, though 
the 1894 reprint of Sus.* ascribes the reading amaow to Tr M8 only. 
It {s difficult to tell from Vet. Int. rudiginem contrahunt what read- 
ing he found in his Greek text; he may possibly have found 
éfiaow, for in 1278a 27 mpooepeAnera: is rendered contrahitur. 
There is much to be said for dndow: cp. Plut. De Gen. Socr. c. 14, 
émnvixa 8€ obros ov mpudidmc: Thy rreviay, ovd€ ds Badihy avinor riv mdrptoy 
weviay: Pollux 1. 44, éore 8€ elweiy cai avetra: Badys: and Theophr. 
Hist. Plant. §. 5. 1, rd 8€ poyOnpa o8ypia Suvaras trépvew Ta oxAnpa (SC. 

I 2 
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rév Eider) padAo» réy paaséy, dvings yap év rois padaneis Sowep Ady Oy 
wepl ris didvpas, wapaxong d¢ pwddtora raira, But the weight of MS. 
authority appears to be on the side of dgracw. 14. indpyar TO 
Bekk.: twepéyew Sus. not, I think, rightly. 19. cadpova is bracketed 
by Sus., and it is true that Aristotle adds no proof of the indis- 
pensability of cadpootvn in the acquisition of necessaries, as he does 
in regard to dv8pia and xaprepla, but that it is indispensable we have 
seen in the explanatory note on 13344 19 (cp. also 13344 24). 
98. soddijs ody «.1.A.] See explanatory note, $0. dwodavorras| 
Vet. Int. /rur (awokavew T?). 86. rois dyaboig om. pr. P?: rois 
. ++ 38, xpyo6as om. MS: és... 38, xppoas om. O*. 1 P' omit 
nothing, but pr. P’ has r@ yw} in 37 in place of ré pj. Bekker 
omits ro, 

1884 b 2. yertobai} See explanatory note on 13348 41 sub fin. 
8. ered 8¢ «.7.A.] See explanatory note on 13344 41. re} rd Pt. 
Vet. Int. adds before Aaec, his equivalent for ravra, the words gam 
quae belli, which represent 4 rd roi wodduov, and M® has ra weAdpov 
in the same place, but here a gloss has crept into the text of 
r Ms, for P? gives in red ink the gloss ra wodemexcd. 128, Oaw 
om. T M8 pr. P'.  dpole» T M* P*** pr. P!: doles two or three 
inferior MSS. and marg. P', followed by Bekk. Sus. 28. eal is 
added after 8 in Ms P’ Sus.: om. 0* Bekk. and perhaps I, for z 
and almost all the MSS. of Vet. Int. consulted by Sus. omit ¢/. 
27. ryv 8¢ row oeparos ris Wuyns T* Bekk. Sus., rot 8¢ céparos ris 
Wouxijs P', rot 8d rot rpirov ras Wuxns M®: Vet. Int. Auius autem corum 
quae animae = row 8¢ rev ris Yuxis. 30. yémras O* Bekk. : yivyra 
M® P' Sus.: we cannot tell from Vet. Int. fien# which reading he 
found in his text, for fi#nf stands for yévevra in 1303b 30. See 
critical note on 13394 13. 89. ray om. P**. Alay om. 1’. 

1836 a 2. ydp after re om. D1’, 5. peréBnper} Vet. Int. devens- 
mus. 12. rq before rexvorodiay om. I* P* Bekk., but probably 
wrongly: cp. 31, 39, 1335 b 23, 41, 1265a 40, b 7, 12704 40. 
The article is absent only in 1335b 7, 29. 18. écyora M8 P! 
Bekk.? Sus.: we cannot tell whether Vet. Int. found éecyoxa or éyyora 
in his text: ¢yyova 0? Bekk.’, but in 1335 b 30 all MSS. have éxyooe, 
and the Index Aristotelicus gives no other instance of the form 
¢yyovos, though many of éxyows, from the genuine writings of 
Aristotle. See Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 83, 
on the two forms: the form écyovos is the more common in Attic 
inscriptions. 14. ratrd roiro I" Bekk.: aird roiro Ms P! Sus., 
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rovro avro perhaps I (Vet. Int. oc ipsum). 16. émyopuiteras T* 
Bekk. probably rightly (see explanatory note), émiywpuifes M® Sus. 
and after a lacuna pr. P’. Vet. Int. has lexatur (z ef laxant: pr. 
a dlatur); possibly allocatur or allaudatur (‘is allowed’) is the 
true reading, representing émiyepidfera, 16. al vf: I* Bekk. Sus.: 
gma IT Mé pr. P!. wowtcil re O* Bekk. Sus.: re sovotcs M* P': the 
reading of I is uncertain, for, as usual, Vet. Int. does not translate 
re. 23. eivas om. I’, but these MSS. occasionally omit «vas, 
25. dé om. 0’, but these MSS. often omit 2a. 26. omépparos | 
See explanatory note on 1335824. 27. shnObov] M® has a 
contraction which perhaps stands for zAj6os, and Vet. Int. has 
mulium (= xodv), Gdttling and Sus. are probably right in trans- 
posing 4 ptxpdy, 29, to after fm, 27. 29. As to [4 pusxpév] see 
on 27. 80. rocvira I? P?®, followed by Bekk. Sus.: rovre the 
rest. 82. trois péy apyopdvose Zoras tHe axuns M* P} 0? Sus.: Vet. 
Int. Ais quidem erit inchoante akmes, which probably stands for rois 
piv dpxonéwns Zora: ris deus, and this is Bekker’s reading. Sus. 
believes dpyopemns to be right, though he leaves dpyopevors in his text. 
87. 8 xpyoGas ols I" Sus. (xpae6a: in place of xypjo6a: Mé P*): os in 
place of 8 ypioOu ols I? Bekk. The reading of m1’ may be no 
more than an explanatory gloss on és which has crept into the 
text and taken the place of #s, a thing which sometimes happens 
to this family of MSS. (see critical note on 1255 b 12), but it is 
also true that 0* occasionally omit, though less often than 0’, 
and I incline on the whole to think that I* are in fault here. 
39. 3¢ 0 Sus.: 3 altered into 8 P*, 84 the rest followed by Bekker. 

1335 b 8. pddwr’ (av)| padiora a» M® (if Schoell, who collated M® 
for Susemihl, is right): paAiera © P' 1? Bekk.': pddcor’ a» Cor. Bekk.? 
Sus. ‘In Graecis codicibus non raro scribitur vitiose faora, pddcore 
PIO Jxior’ dv, padsor’ de’ (Madvig, Adversaria Critica, 1.41). 4. war- 
8ovopias I* Bekk. Sus.: masdeias TM*pr.P*, 5. Sus. adds dei before 
elwctv, 6, ovdé Coray, Bekk., Sus.: ofre 1. See explanatory note 
on 1272b 38. 7. xaxorrovnrixy | raxowosnrix) M* pr. P?: Vet. Int. 
male habens (xayexrixh YT ?). 10. rav éAevOépay T P' Sus.: the rest, 
followed by Bekk., ré» eAevOepiavy. 11. ravra I” Bekk.: ravrd r M® 
Sus., ravrd P?, xai is added before d»8pdo: in D Sus. 15. ray eidn- 
XGrev rip mepi ris yevéoens reuyy| Vet. Int. Ais quae sorhitae sunt eum 
qui de generatione honorem, but whether he found rais eiAnyvlas in 
his Greek text is doubtful. 18. 1d yevropeva I’ Bekk.* Sus. (Vet. 
Int. guae generantur): rd yevdpeva TW" Bekk.! See critical note on 





a 
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1256b 13. 19. «at is added before ra dudueva in O* Bekk. $320. 
ysyvopevey II* Bekk.?, yivoudver M8 Bekk.?: yevoueévor P! Sus, The 
reading of ris uncertain (Vet. Int. genzforum). 21. éay om. I’ Sus., 
but the authority of these MSS. is small in omissions, and especially 
in omissions of small words. sé» é6av| z alone of the MSS. of the 
Vet. Int. which have been examined has suefudinum: all the rest 
have gen/ium representing rév é6xa», but probably a had suefudinum 
originally, for its present reading genfium is written over an erasure 
in a recent hand (see Sus.’). Schn. and Sus. take Leonardus 
Aretinus to have found ¢@»éy in his Greek text in place of é6a», but 
his rendering, as it stands in MS. Ball. 242, is mm alts vero st 
mores inshtutague civilats prohibeant natos exponere, which seems to 
point to day, not <évar. 22. xodvy| xoddy P* ‘ etc. and a recent 
hand in P* (Bekk. ewAty), ‘ xodvos (ut videtur) pr. P*’ (Sus.), xcosAves 
Ir Sus., but corr.’ P? (i.e. a correction in P* in the same ink as the 
MS.) gives xwAuy. dpicOa YT, a correction in the margin of P', 
and corr.) P? (i.e. a correction in P* in the same ink as the MS.) 
Sus., &picba: M8, épicOjvas pr. P', dSpioras the rest followed by 


Bekker. 28. di Tr M* pr. P'® Sus., 3) the rest followed by 
Bekker. 24. cuvivacbevravy 1: Vet. Int. comdbinattis, but it is 


doubtful whether rT had ovvdvacGeciow, for in 1336a g Vet. Int. 
renders rndxovtey by faniillos. 25. py om. I’, 28. xp) 
Bekk.: 8t M® P? Sus, and possibly r (see however critical note on 
1281 a 17). 30. xaOawep ra tev vewrépoy IL: Vet. Int. stcud ef 
tuntorum: Sus. is inclined therefore to read xa6dwep xai rd roe 
vewrépwy, but see critical notes on 12524 25, 12624 29, 12644 9, 
and 1284 b 32. 31. ray yeynpaxéroy T1? Bekk. Sus.: ra» ynpac- 
xévrav M®pr.P': Vet. Int. decrepiforum, which probably represents 
Tay ‘yeynpaxdroy, 85. Sore I? Bekk. Sus,: as 1° (Vet. Int. uf... 
oportet), but a correction in P! in the same ink as the MS. gives 
wore. 89. 4 0? Bekk.: «ai m' Sus. 

1836 a 5. aiverai re P' 11", haiveras ré MS: Vet. Int. apparel autem 
(paivera: 38¢ T?). But see critical notes on 1324 a 10, 1330b 4, 
and 13324 42. 6. dye» M*P* and perhaps Ir, for Vet. Int. has 
inducere, and though dye» is usually rendered by ducere and 
sometimes by adducere in Vet. Int., it is rendered by inducere in 
1306 a 3. Vict. placed ¢lodye» in his text, taking zmducere in 
Vet. Int. to represent «locyew, which no doubt it sometimes does 
(e.g. in 1320a 14), but it does not always do so. No MS. appears 
to have edodyew: P***‘ etc. have del. “Ayew may be right: cp. 
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Aristot. Fragm. 627. 1584 a 16, rév 3€ dpfapevoy rns pons 'Apmororé- 
Ans "Apiovd gnow elva, bs mpdros rov KiKdwow fFyaye xopdy. AaPeiv 
(Plato, Rep. 591 B) or gxe# (Phaedr. 268 E), in addition to 
eiodyev, would be possible alternatives for dye». 7. mAnOovea 
I, but the word is not included in the Index Aristotelicus and 
does not appear to occur elsewhere in Aristotle’s writings: mAn- 
6vevea Vict. Bekk. and Sus. probably rightly (Sus., however, does 
not place it in his text). Aj@ew occurs ‘in Attic Prose only in the 
phrase dyopas mAnOovons, ev ayopg mAnOotcn etc.’ (Liddell and Scott) ; 
it is a poetical word; still it may have been used by Aristotle, for 
séais also (1253 b 6 and 1335 b 41) and ripadgeiw (1336 b 19) are 
poetical words. 9. rnAccotray M® P!?% etc. Bekk. Sus.: ryAuoures 
P** Ls: Vet. Int. /entllos, but it is doubtful whether he found 
mAsxovrous in I (see critical note on 1335 b 24). 10. dcaorpépecOa 
OW? Bekk, Sus,, dapépecba O' (for Vet. Int. has defluere, which 
perhaps should be diffuere), except that pr. P' had dapépbar. See 
critical note on 1287 a 31. 14. nal mpds tylaay xal mpds rodepexds 
spéfes I? Bekk, Sus.: Ms P* omit the second spés (see critical note 
on 1331 b 24): about Fr we cannot be certain, for Vet. Int. commonly 
repeats the preposition in sentences of this kind, whether he finds it 
in the Greek or not (see critical note on 1253.42 36). 17. yoxpéy is 
bracketed by Sus., who follows P' corr. P* in reading Wvxpov in place 
of puxpdy. duwicyew Ms P14 Bekk. Sus., dumoyei» P? 5, 18. dpxo- 
péver Il?* Sus.: dpyouéva P?*, dpyopuerp Bekk. 20. ¢&s is here 
represented by Aad:fudo in Vet. Int., and not, I think, elsewhere in 
the Politics. 23. jArciay] Vet. Int. aefate (jAcxias T ?). 24. fy] 
Vet. Int. 1% gua (& 3 T'?: cp. 1336 b 21). 26. 8 om. 1’ P* 
Bekk. 84. crovdarvopévav Cor. Sus.: omovdacopévwv Or orovdac- 
Oncopévoy T (Vet. Int. s/udendorum): cmovdafopévev 11 Bekk. In 
1328 b 21 some MSS. have wapacxevdf{ovo: and others mapacxevdcouci, 
so that orovdafopévor might easily take the place of owrovdacopéver. 
d&eardcas| Vet. Int. cohidttiones: cp. 39, where darewoperos is ren- 
dered gut’ cohibentur. 35. xai 0 Bekk.: Vet. Int. in ploratodus, 
so that he probably found xara in T, which Sus. reads instead of 
nal, rovs is added before xAavOpovs in M* P' Sus.: whether in Fr also, 
is uncertain. 88. ross movotcw| rois mveypoow? Ridgeway (see 
the 1894 edition of Sus."), a suggestion which I cannot follow 
Susemihl in adopting. See for the force of rots rovotow explanatory 
note on 13364 37. 

1886 b 2. dwodavew M* P' Sus., drodaSeiv T (Vet. Int. adsumere), 
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dretavvew I* Bekk. 8. dvedevbeplay] ray avehevOéper P* LS Ar. 
Ald. Bekk.* and pr. P‘, rése dvedevOepiay corr. P*. Téw dvedevbépes is 
evidently a correction intended to suit the false reading dsredavven. 
See critical note on 1340b 14. For «at before rp\scovrous z has 
eftam probably rightly: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. ef. 8. rév 
dmryyopevpévey II" Bekk.: dmpyopevyévow I’ Sus. See critical notes 
on 1331 a 34 and 1314b 26. 14 dove P' Ar. Bekk. Sus., éon 
r Mé 1, 18. [rods ryy phixiay Zyowras Fri rijy ixvoupéryy]. These 
words, which I have bracketed, are found in M* P? and are inserted 
by Sus. in his text: Vet. Int. has eos guz habeni actaiem amplius 
provectam, which probably represents Bekker’s reading, rods ¢xorrar 
yAtkiay wAéo» wponxoveay, a reading found only in P® and there 
probably adopted from the Vet. Int, (wAéow over an erasure in P*): 
tI* omit the words, reading mpds 8¢ rovrocs ddinow 6 vépos ual twip 
airéy nal réxveow cai yvraxay riaddeiy rovs beovs, and I incline to 
think that 0° are right, and that the words added in Ms P! and 
also those added in I P® are merely a gloss intended to complete 
the sense, which has crept from the margin into the text. The 
MSS. of the first family occasionally admit glosses into their 
text (see vol, ii. p. Ivii), “Er: in the reading of Ms P' I do not 
understand. 19. xat yoraxay om. TM pr. P'.  repadgew I 
Bekk. Sus. : rspadpav Ms P' and possibly Ir. 20. vopobernree 
I? Bekk., Oernréoy M8, Geréov © P’ Sus. (Vet. Int. pomendum): «iva 
¢aréov conj. Jackson. 24. rovre»| rovro» P' and after é» mapadpopy : 
rovroy before these words P* Ald.: rovrey after ¢» wapa8ponqg T M® 
Ar. Sus., before these words the rest followed by Bekker. 37. 
tows yap «.r.4.| See explanatory note. 380. Gear» H* corr. P' 
Bekk.: 6edrpev I M* pr. P? Sus. See critical note on 1338 b 23. 
85. 4 poxénplay § dvoperesav| Vet. Int. tnfechionem aut inhaestonem, 
but probably these are two alternative readings, both of them 
incorrect, which have taken the place of snfenstonem, the true 
equivalent for dvopévaay, while makham, the true equivalent for 
poxOnpiary, has been omitted. The original rendering of Vet. 
Int. probably was aut malitam aut infensionem. 36. #7 om. 1’. 
38. rj» before wea:delay om. M8 pr. P' and possibly r. pera} See 
explanatory note on 1336 b 37. 39. péype FAys I? Bekk.: péxpis 
48ns Ms P' Sus. and possibly r. In 1319b 12, on the other hand, 
Ms P" and possibly © have péxps before a vowel: U* pexpes. In 
Attic inscriptions péxpe does not become péxpss before a vowel 
(Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 180). Phrynichus’ 
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rule is péxpts cai dyps ot» re ¢ Gddxypa" péxps 86 wal dype rAéye. In 
the 'Aé. Tod. this rule is observed, as will be seen from Dr. Sandys’ 
Index. In Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 1149 b 13, however, K> and all the 
MSS. appear to have péxpes évravéa. 

1887 a 1. xaxée Muretus, Bekk.* Sus.: xatés 0 Bekk.! In 
12944 7 I’ have xadés wrongly in place of xaxés. 7. dei] deira 
Ms; Vet. Int. oporiet esse (Bet elvar T?). 


BOOK V (VIII). 


1887 a 14. di yap] Vet. Int. oportet aufem (Bi BET ?). wadeterOa 
Ar. Sus. (Aretinus’ translation being oportet enim ad singula guber- 
nandi genera disciplinam accommodari): woAcreveoOa: T 1 Bekk. In 
1341 a I woAcrevouévos is erroneously read in IF Mé® in place of 
wadevonevns, and the same mistake appears to occur here. 18. 
BéAnoroy| BéAriov M* Ar. Sus. Bekk.?: the rest SeArirov followed by 
Bekk.' Bonitz (Ind. 403 a 1§ sqq.) appears to accept AéArwwros, 
comparing Rhet. 1. 7. 1364 b a9 sq. 27. dua 86 ob8é ypy voulfew 
airdy abrov twa elvas roy wodurav] Vet. Int. simul autem neque oporiel 
pulare civium ipsorum altquem sibi esse, so that T probably had 
avréy airp in place of airdy atrot. P' has atréy atré: M* an am- 
biguous contraction in place of atrd», followed by airé: almost all 
the other MSS. have atro» atrov. 29. pdproy .. . wéAews Om. I’. 
84. xowny U1? Bekk.: cow P', nowy or crowds © Ar. (Vet. Int. com- 
muniter), caves Ms (Sus. xow7). 86. wept O° Bekk.: da TM? pr. 
P* Sus. See explanatory note. 40. ovdé P** etc. Bekk.: odderi 
mm P* Sus. 

1837 b &. dre 84 ob wdvra «.1r.d.| See explanatory note. édev- 
6épev| Schneider conjectures ¢Aevéepio»y, and perhaps Yr had 
ddevbepiov, for Vet. Int. has Aderalibus. G. dvedevOéper | ave- 
Aevbcpiey P' and possibly Tr (Vet. Int. sdiberalibus, but tdisderali's 
commonly represents dvedevGepos). Ll. § riv Wuxi» is bracketed 
by Sus., who says in Qu. Crit. p. 418, ‘si duds pars animae est, 
expectas #§os pro yuyqy,’ but for the use of yvyxy in the sense of 
#Oos compare (with Bonitz, Ind. 866 a 3) c. 5. 134026; cp. also 
C. 7. 13428 22, dot 8 Somep airay (i. €. rév Bavavewy xal Onrév) al 
Wuyal napeorpoppdvas ris xara glow eéfeas. An objection to the 
addition of these words not noticed by Sus. is that there is no 
reference to them in 11-15, a8 there is to rd capa and rq» dsdvciay, 
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but for a similar inexactness of reference cp. 4 (7). r. 1323 b 33 sqq. 
and other passages. 12. re om. MP" and possibly r, but 1’ 
often omit re. 16, ‘rd 3¢.. . 20, dvehedbepow om, P?#* C* Sb Tb 
Ls Ald. pr. P* (suppl. marg. P*),’ Sus. rd dé mpocedpeday M® P! 
and possibly r (Vet. Int. assiduare autem): om. pr. P® in a lacuna, 
spocedpevew 8€ a recent correction in P® followed by Bekker. But 
P* is a MS. of little or no authority and a recent correction in P* 
counts for even less than the MS. 17. spds axpiBeay M® P' marg. 
P* Sus.: the words fall within the passage omitted by *: Vet. 
Int. ad perfectionem, which may perhaps represent mpés axpiBeay 
(though Vict. and Bekk. take it to represent mpds rd évreAés and 
adopt this reading), for Vet. Int. translates els dxpiBeav by ad certt- 
ludinem in 1331 a 2, axpiBewy by cerftfudinem in 1328 a 20, and ry 
dxpBeia by diligentta in 12474b 7, and he may well have used 
a third equivalent here. elpnyévass] pnbeloas P®. 18. d&vexey M8 
P! Sus.: xdpw P® Bekk.: O* omit 16-20: Vet. Int. gratia may 
represent either évexev or ydpu. 19. rd perv yap atrov M* P! Sus.: 
avrov perv yap P® Bekk.: Vet. Int. spstus quidem enim gratia may 
represent either reading. ré» is added before PA» in P*. 20. 
avrd rovro| raird rovro Richards. mpdrreav M* P? Bekk. Sus.: mpdoce» 
M1?: the reading of ris of course uncertain. moAAdeis &:° dAdovus DI" 
Sus. probably rightly (see explanatory note on 1255 b 2): 1? Bekk. 
have &:’ dAdovs rroAAdxs. 22. chéxOn O* Bekk.: eipyra: M® P# Sus. 
and probably r (Vet. Int. dictum est). 265. rqv pev... ypacuxny om. 
r Ms pr. Pt. 84. ris... 35, cxodd{ew om. I*. rédos I'l, except 
that P® has redevraioy: ddws Vict. Bekk. See explanatory note on 
1337 b 34. 86. dvayxaioy|] See explanatory note on 1337 b 35. 
41. xat:popudaxovvras T*: xatpopvAaxoivra I’ Sus.: xatpodvAacrobvras 
P® Bekk. smpocayovras O* Bekk.: mpocdyorra I! Sus. 

1888 a 8. airéy T and 1’ (except P* Ald., which have avrér) 
Bekk. Sus,: adr» M8 pr. P!, atray a correction in P! in the ink of 
the MS. 10. rip év rq &ayoyy cxodiv| See explanatory note on 
1338 2 9. 16. xai mpds pddnow is bracketed by Sus., ‘ nisi cor- 
ruptum potius est pd@jow’ (Sus.). 26. O' place xadciv after éxi 
daira, See critical note on 1328a 15. Vet. Int. translates the 
line sed est guedem velut ad epulas vocart congaudere. Vocart may 
well represent xaAciy (see vol. ii. p. xiii, note 6), and congaudere 
probably stands for some corruption of 6adeiny or else for a mar- 
ginal gloss cuvevppaiverdu. As to tyért see explanatory note on 
1338a 24. I propose to read pévoy in place of it. 26. of xa- 
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Adovow] See explanatory note on 1338 a 24. 27. 3} ds 1 (Vet. 
Int. fanquam delectaniem omnes): 6s P*. I add 6 before ’Odvaceds 
because the Homeric Odysseus is referred to. 28. dray «.1.2.] 
Vet. Int. quando gaudentibus homintbus ‘ congregatt super tecla au- 
diunt philomenam sedentes detnceps,’ where congregatt should perhaps 
be convivatt, and philomenam philomelam. He appears either to 
have found dyadvos in his Greek text in place of dodov or to have 
misread dodov as anddvos. 81. dvayxaiay 0 Bekk. Sus., dvayxaioy 
Ir’, 88. pia 0? Bekk. Sus., piay U’. dv dpibydv I Bekk.: rq 
app Me P! and probably r (Vet. Int. numero), Sus. 

1388 b 1. 4 paddov] dAAd padAov Reiz, Thurot, Sus.: paddAoy 4 
Postgate. See explanatory note. Oewpyrixdvy T' Bekk. Sus. : Geeopn- 
rucny IT’, 8. dppérre Tl? Bekk.: dppdfee M* P! and possibly r, Sus. 
Ms P and possibly © have dppd{ovea in 1288 b 24, where 0° Vat. 
Pal. have dppérrovea, and the forms dppéca, dppdoee are of course 
used by all MSS., but I have not noticed any other passages in 
the Politics in which the form dppérrew is not used in all the MSS. 
‘In Attic inscriptions dpyérre is the only form in use: dppde is 
nowhere found’ (Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 141). 
édevOépos] See explanatory note. 4. mpérepov corr. P! (i.e. a 
correction in P* in the same ink as the MS. and therefore pro- 
bably by the writer of it, Demetrius Chalcondylas): mérepov I 1. 
5. eva om. D', but these MSS. often omit eva, and here the 
omission of «lva suits the erroneous reading wérepov, 4. ll. ra 
re ein] Vet. Int. ef speczem, but see critical note on 1287 a 27. 
23. Anorpua M® P’ Ls Ald. (the reading of Fr is uncertain), Aporpexa 
Sus.: Anorixa P%, Agiorua pr. P®, Ancora rec. P®, Ayoru«d Bekk. 
Anorpixa May be right, for in 1256 b 1, 5 (the only other passages 
of Aristotle to which the Index Aristotelicus refers for either of 
these words) the form used is Agotpixés. T and rp are easily con- 
fused ; thus in 1336 b 30 I? have @earay and I' Gedrpw», and in 
12742 39 we find ypagny in 0? in place of ragy». On the whole, 
therefore, I incline to follow M® P* and to read Aygorpe«d. Both 
forms, however, appear in the text of Thucydides—ajorids in three 
passages and Aporpids in two (see Von Essen’s Index). $26. kai 
Tois yuumxois Gyaos Kal rois roXepicois II’ Sus,: «al rois yupvaciors cat 
Trois moAepiKois dyeot O* Bekk, 28. rp pdvov| pdvov rp Reiz, 
Richards, but possibly psvo» is here displaced as od pévoy some- 
times is, e.g. in De An. 3. 6. 430 b 4 sq. (Bon. Ind. s. v. pédves). 
30. ovd¢ yap I’ Sus.: od yap O° Bekk. It is more likely that ovd¢ 
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has been changed into od than that ov has been changed into odd. 
Compare the readings in 1293 a 7 and see critical note on 1261b 7. 
oidé rH» TAXwr Onplov| Vet. Int. neque altarum ferarum aliqua, but 
whether he found r: added in Ir after 6ypio» may well be doubted. 
Vict. and Bekk. add it without necessity. 83. dwadaysyous Ms 
P1545 Sb Tb Ald. Sus.: dwasayeryzrovs P* Bekk. In Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 
1121 b 11 (the only other reference for either word given in the 
Index Aristotelicus) all MSS. have dwadayeyrros. 

1889 @ 1. dévavras O' L* Ald. Sus.: dvvara: P*** etc. Bekk. See 
explanatory note. 5. yévwera: O* Bekk. Sus.: yowsra: Ms P’ and 
possibly r (Vet. Int. fant). | 11. 8aproppxapew Me P' and probably 
I (Vet. Int. dudivfavimus), Sus,: dupropnoape O* Bekk. 18. yern- 
rat 11: the reading of I is of course uncertain (Vet. Int. fa/): 
yivprar? Sus. But cp. 4 (7). 16. 1334 b 29 sq., where 0* and pos- 
sibly © have éres yémras. 14. etresey P* Bekk. Sus. : eisrocey the 
rest: the reading of fis uncertain, 18. ofre ré» owovdaiwy| z has 
neque Studiosorum: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have megue studto- 
sorum sunt. dpa rave pépipvay I Bekk!: dua pépysvay waver UW" Sus.: 
dvarave: pépsuvay Gottling, Bekk.? perhaps rightly (cp. Eurip. Bacch. 
332 sqq. Bothe, quoted in explanatory note on 1339417). 20. 
invp Ar., Reiz, Bekk.*, Sus.: ofp Ir 0 Bekk.’. Olvos and dnvos are 
often interchanged in the MSS.: see Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. 
Gr. p. 393. 22. ss om. Mé P!, but not Ir (Vet. Int. secundum 
aliquid). 23. wapacxevafes| mapacxevdfew T Ms, 24. duvacba 
om. r Ms. 25. xal spis dpdvqow] See explanatory note on 
1339 a 26. 29. ye macy P', re xacly Ol? Bekk.', rac» M*: the 
reading of © is uncertain, for Vet. Int. seldom renders ye or re 
(he has deductionem puerts here). I read ye sao with P’ Coray 
and Eucken (De Partic. Usu, p. 15): see explanatory note and 
Class. Rev. 7. 305, note1. Bekk.* reads [re] mao. 80. otfer 
I’ Bekk.: otdé» M® P): ot8é © (Vet. Int. negue). O' make the 
same mistake in 1255 a 39. $8. dé. O? Bekk. Sus.: 8 r Ms 
pr. P? (Vet. Int. oporie?). 85. &° om. P? Bekk. 89. Richards 
may well be right in adding ra before wept. See explanatory note. 
40. dy om. ', but these MSS. occasionally omit a, 

1889 b 4. ei O' P*, et the rest. 21. your 0* Bekk.: yap 0’ 
Sus.: see critical note on 1285 a 12. 26. Vet. Int. translates 
GdAd «ai by sed, as in 41. 88. d¢ om. M8 pr. P*. 37. olor 
om. I Ms pr. P’. 

1840486. Ms P* omit the second apis. See critical note on 
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1331 b 24. 12. Vet. Int. gives no equivalent for axpodpevos, 
abm leaving a lacuna before the. equivalent for rév ymqoeer: 
r probably omitted dxpodyevo: in a lacuna, for pr. M* omits podyevos 
in a lacuna. 18. pr. M® leaves a lacuna between ywpls and 
 pvOpey in which ra» has disappeared, and there was probably 
a lacuna in the same place in I, for several MSS. of the Vet. Int. 
leave a lacuna between the equivalents for yapis and pudpé», but 
whether I omitted ré» it is impossible to tell from Vet. Int. 
rhythmis. 27. xat airqy U1? Bekk.’ Sus, : ear’ atryy Mt P', caf airy 
r (Vet. Int. secundum se). AS to adrip éxeimny see explanatory note. 
81. See explanatory note. 84. ravr’ 0? Bekk.: rodr’ O' Sus. 
ext O° Bekk.: awd I’ Sus.. "Ewi appears to be right: see Plut. 
Sympos. 9. 15. 2, quoted in explanatory note on 1340 a 34. 38. 
wavowvos Il’ Bekk. Sus., mécwvos P?*** etc. and pr. P*. But in 
Poet. 2. 1448 a 6 Ac has swavoow and in Metaph. ©. 8. rog0 a 320, 
where some MSS. have sdowmes or mdacwvos, E has savowvor. 
The artist referred to in this passage of the Metaphysics was 
a sculptor, and Pauson was a painter, but he may have been a 
sculptor also. For the frequent interchange of a and av in MSS. 
see Mr. T. W. Allen in Journ. Hell. Studies, 15.289. 87. xdv ef] 
Vet. Int. ef s%, but see critical note on 1278 b 7. 41, xal 7] 
z has ef ow: all the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have sed non. 

1840 b 6. sxadeiay Ar. Bekk. Sus., rasdedy T 1. 7. de o Sus.: 
yap I Bekk. 8. ra om. I’ pr. P': Bekk.* brackets it. 10. 
Acvbeporépas| Vet. Int. Ldersores (€devOeparépas T ?). LL. sody re] 
z has gualem quendam in agreement with morem animae: the other 
MSS. of Vet. Int. have gualem quandam. 14 @ors or dors T, dors 
P!: ge the rest. dpsdrrovea| dppofdvres P‘ Ls Ald. to suit the false 
reading én. See critical note on 1336b 3, where these MSS. 
similarly correct dvedevGepiay. 16. z has za/ura rightly for pice : 
is maturae in Sus.' a misprint? 17. As to ndvopever see ex- 
planatory note on 1340b 16. 20. rovs is wrongly added 
before atrovs in 1: z has eos for rovs atrots, but the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. are probably right in reading cosdem. 22. oy 
pi#s: d¢ the rest (Vet. Int. ausem), followed by Bekk. and 
doubtfully by Sus. 24. pi) xowerycasras| Vet. Int. eos gut 
non communicaverunt, but this may well stand for pu} xowwrnoapras : 
cp. 1281 a 30, where guz non honorantur stands for py ripwpévovs, 
13352 24, where guae usae fuerunt stands for xpnodueva, 1336 a 39, 
where pueris gut cohtbeniur stands for rois radios karewopevors, 
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and 1322a 4, where gut sustinent stands for tropeivavres. See 
critical note on 1269a 18, though I have now little doubt that 
qut mutavertt there stands not for 6 x»jcas but for xwqoas. 26. 
dpxyvrov Of Bekk. and a correction in P' in the same ink as the 
MS.: dpyira M® pr. P? Sus. : we cannot tell from Vet. Int. Archylae 
which form he found in his text. It is doubtful whether Aristotle 
wrote ’Apxvra, for though in 1311b 4 all MSS. but one or two 
have 8ép3a, they have duvrov in the preceding line, and we find 
lounviov in Rhet. 2. 23. 1398b 4 and evaydpov in Rhet. 2. 23. 
1399a4. In Pol. 6 (4). 13.1297 a 23, again, all MSS. have yapavtou, 
not xapev8a as in Strabo, p. 539. As to the usage in Attic inscrip- 
tions Meisterhans (Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 94) reports, 
‘Foreign personal names ending in -as in Athenian public docu- 
ments of the fifth and fourth century B.c. form the genitive in 
-ov, not -a (Ilepdixxov, "Apiwrov, "Apv88ov, and so forth). On the 
other hand -a occurs in a private inscription in the name of an 
Athenian (Xaspedyyouv Ada in an Attic inscription of the fifth 
century B.c.).’? On the whole the chances are in favour of dpxvrov. 
In the nominative we have dyripevidns, not avrisevidas, in 3. 14. 
1285 a 36, and dAAavoxpdrns, not Adavoxpdras, in 7 (5). 10. 1311 b 
17, though the forms in -as are the local forms. 82. xal om. I’. 
89. yevopémy Tl? Bekk. Sus.: ywouémy Ms P?: we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. facfam which reading he found in his Greek text, 
for in 13378 13 factum stands for ycyvdpevov. 

1841 a 8. mpos yey «.r.d.] See explanatory note on 1341 a 7. 
18. «at om. I’ Sus., but the authority of these MSS. is weak 
in omissions and especially in omissions of kai. 15. xowis 
Yr P' rightly: the rest xowwvd. 18. rm is added in m' Sus. after 
do, 19. érepdy éorw II" (except corr. P*, dAdo érepéy éorw) and 
probably rT (Vet. Int. alterum est), for Vet. Int. usually renders 
érepos by alter and dddos by altus: dAdo éorew M* P!, dAdo gore Sus. 
“Addo is probably repeated from the preceding line. 29. ry 
which Bekker omits before dperny is omitted only in a few MSS. 
of little authority. 83. atrés om. I’. 

1841 b 1. capSica Gottling, Bekk., Sus.: capBvxca: T1?: fapBor T1’. 
2. etAdyas| z has rastonabthiter rightly: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
have rationaliter. 3. 87 om. II’. 4. Vet. Int. has enrm for per 
ody (or possibly pé», for pr. M® omits ody in a lacuna), but see 
critical note on 1252a 24. ILL. abrov F (Vet. Int. suzmet) Bekk. 
Sus.: avrod 0. 19-26. I retain & after oxenréoy, thinking that its 
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presence in the text is due simply to the fact that owing to the 
long parenthesis, 10-18, Aristotle has forgotten that his protasis 
needs an apodosis. I bracket xat pis mas8eiay, because, as Bonitz 
points out (Aristot. Stud. 2 and 3, p. 97 8sq.), there is no such 
limitation in the solution of the problem given in 13424 1 sqq. 
Iipés sa:defay has probably been repeated from the line below. In 
22 8q., } rpiroy dei rea érepov, there is much to be said for the 
emendation of Sus., 4 rwa érepov, rpirov 8, but if we adopt this 
reading, it will be necessary, as Sus. sees, in order to obtain an 
apodosis, to translate xal, 2g, ‘also, or else, which Sus. prefers, 
to expunge it. I feel inclined to suggest a greater change. 
Should not rpirov 8 be bracketed and én 8€ be read in place of 
éxady? Tpiroy 8¢ (altered into rpirov de?) may be nothing more than 
a marginal gloss which has crept into the text, just as mparo» peév 
has done in some MSS. in 1265a 21. I have obelized rpiroy... 
éwevdy to indicate that the soundness of the text is doubtful. 
I thought better of the state of the text in 19-26 when I wrote 
vol. i. p. 366, than I do now. 23. z has guontam autem for 
éreidi (enei d¢?): the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have guoniam. _— 86. 
pépos TO Bekk.: pédAos Tyrwhitt, Sus. possibly rightly. 88. xai 
is added after yap in P'**, © 40. rpiro» 8¢ «.r.A.] See explanatory 
note. 

1342 a1. od... xpyoréoy om. I’. 8. éx ray F M* P'*® Sus. : 
the reading of © is uncertain: éx 8 ra» P** Le Ald. Bekk. = 10. 
xaficrapévous P5 T° Bekk. Sus.: xa@sorapévas TY Ms P* pr. P? (Vet. Int. 
restitutas). 1. 87] Vet. Int. autem (8 T?). 15. xaaprixna TO 
Bekk. : mpaxrixa Sauppe, Sus. See explanatory note. 17. xpnoOa 
Geréov Spengel, Sus. : Oeréov FY M® P? pr. P? corr. P*: the rest Gearéov. 
18. Oearpexny om. T M® P! and pr. P? (it appears as a red-ink gloss 
in P*), Sus. brackets it. The Index Aristotelicus does not give 
any other instance of the use of the word Oearptxds. 24. srapaxe- 
xpecpéva P* T° Bekk. Sus, : sapaxeywpnyéva Mt P* pr. P' and probably 
Yr: z has discretae perhaps rightly (see Sus.', p. 368), and this no 
doubt represents mapaxexwpnpéva. 84. xaradeises} Vet. Int. admitird. 

1842 b 10. rots pidovs 1: rots Muvaots Schn. Bekk.? Sus. 
probably rightly. 17. trois vewrépas| See explanatory note on 
1342 b 16. 17. eioi 8¢—84. 1d mpérov. See explanatory note. 
19. édoros P*, followed by Bekk. and Sus.: éxdorous the rest: we 
cannot tell from Vet. Int. guae decent singulos what reading he 
found in IF. 21. xpdévov P>* m* and perhaps Ms (rightly, cp. 
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1329 a 33): the rest, including probably r (Vet. Int. per fempus), 
have ypévov. Bekk. reads ypdeov, Sus. ypdvov. 23. (rg) Zexpares] 
So J. C. Wilson followed by Sus.: coxpdre 0. We expect rg 
Zexpdre, as the Socrates of the Republic (398 E) is referred to. If 
in Rhet. 3. 14. 1415 b 30 we have 4 ydp Aeyer Taxnparns ev rH emsracig, 
in Rhet. 1. 9. 1367 b 8 (the same quotation) we have 6 Zwxparns. 
26. As pefulania tmpetuosum is the equivalent for Baxyevridy in 
Vet. Int., the parenthesis in Sus.’ p. 371 which ends after magis 
should begin before jefulantia, not before smpeluosum. 29. 
Schn. Cor. and Gédttling place a colon, not a full stop, after 
rowovrey, but see explanatory note. 83. 4 is added after apponé» 
by P! and corr.' P? (i.e. a correction in P* in the same ink as the 
MS.), followed by Sus., who however places the mark of a lacuna 
after #. Guttling reads 9 in place of 4, comparing 2.10. 1272 b g. 
Schn. and Cor. omit 4 and add od» after d7Ao». $4. I follow 
Vet. Int., Sus., and others in indicating a lacuna after xpémoy: see 
vol. ii. p. xxix. 











NOTES. 


BOOK III. 


82. Te wept wodtrelas drioxomoivre, nai tis éxdom Kat woia nis. C. 1. 
Attention has already been called (above on 1274b 26) to the 1274 b. 
absence of any connecting particle. T[oAcreias is probably not 
the acc. plur., as some take it to be, but the gen. sing. as in 
6 (4). 8. 1293 b 29, qyiv 8€ rhv peOodov elvas wept wodsrelas, 4 (7). 10. 
1329 40, Trois mepl sodcreias Gidocopoicw, 6 (4). 1. 1288b 35, 
ray awodawouévwr wept modcreias, and 2.12. 1273 b 24, rav de 
drognvapevey rt wept wodsrelas: cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 10. 1181 b 14, xat 
dws 84 wept wodereias, and Pol. 6 (4). 10. 1295 2 8, éy ols wept Bacweias 
émecxorovper. From what has been said at the end of the First 
and the beginning of the Second Book we expect to be invited 
here to inquire into the nature of the best constitution, not into 
the nature of each constitution (see vol. i. p. 226), but the pro- 
gramme of the Politics given at the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics contemplates an inquiry into the due structure of each 
constitution, and it is clear from Pol. 1. 13. 1260b 12, éy rois wept 
ras woNsrelas, that Aristotle intends to study all constitutions, not 
the best only. 

tis éxdoty xal wola mg. This inquiry is taken up in the Sixth 
and following chapters. The question ris «ai wola rss is charac- 
teristic of Science (Eth. Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 29, nal yap réxrov cai 
yewperpns dcadepdvras ere{nroves thy GpOny* 6 pév yap ép Saor xpnoipn 
mpos rd epyov, 6 d¢ ri dorw 4 roidy re’ Oeatis yap rdAnOovs). The dis- 
tinction between ris and moia rs recurs in Pol. 6 (4).1.1288 b21 sqq. 
and 1. 3. 1253b 7sq. As to its nature, if we refer to Eth. Nic. 
a. 4. 11064 12, 6 Ts pew ovy dori rp yéves 7 apern, eipyras’ Set 8¢ pA 
pdvov ovras eimeiv, Gre Ets, GdAd Kai soia rs, we shall be tempted 
to take ris in the passage before us as asking what is the genus, 
and sofa ms as asking what is the differentia, but it would seem 
that the answer to ris is rather the definition, while the answer 
to wola rs is given in further illustrative details, and that the sense 
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of the words is ‘ what is the nature of each and how each may be 
described.’ Cp. Plato, Gorg. 448 E, QA. ob yap dwrexpwdpny, ore 
ein 4) xadXiorm; 2Q. cal pddra ye. AX’ oddeis EpwrG, woia Tis €% Ff 
Topyiov réxyvn, dAdd ris, nai dvriva Boe Kadeiv tov Topyiay: Aristot. 
Metaph. H. 3. 1043 b 23, dore 4 dropia hy of "AvricOévetos xal of ovress 
drrai8evrar Hadpouy exes rid xaipdy, Ors ovK gore 7d Ti forw dpicacbas (ror 
yap Spov Adyow elvas paxpdv), GANA trotov pév ri €or evdexeras Kal didafar, 
dowep apyupoy, ri pew dorw, of, ore & olow xarrirepos. Cp. also Plato, 
Symp. 201 E, Euthyphr. 11 A, Meno 71 B, Rep. 328 E, and 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. 10. 3. 1174 13, ri & doriy § woidy re (Sc. 9 H80nn), 
where Ramsauer thinks that 4 wotdy re is added because Aristotle 
feels that he fails in what follows to give a precise definition of 
pleasure. In Plato, Rep. 557 B sqq. in answer to the question 
noia tis } roavrn wodkcreia a description of a State democratically 
governed is given. 

833. wept wédews is of course to be taken, not with oxéyrs, but 
with let, 

84 sqq. Aristotle gives three reasons for inquiring into the 
nature of the #xdds before passing on to the molureia:—1. The 
nature of the wédis is a disputed question. 2. The statesman and 
the lawgiver are concerned with the wéAts, hence an inquiry into 
its nature is not only needed but belongs to the province of the 
wodtrixi) émiornun. 3. The constitution (which is the subject of his 
treatise) is an ordering of those who dwell in the wédis. As to the 
first reason, see c. 3. 1276 a 6 sqq. and notes, and compare also (with 
Eaton) Thuc. 3. 62. 4.sq. As to the second reason, cp. Eth. Nic. 
I. 13. 11024 7 Sqq., doxet 8€ nat 6 car’ dAnOeay modcrixés wepi ravrny 
(i.e. rw dperqy) pdAcora wexorqcOa, where a similar reason is given 
for the study of virtue. As to the third, we learn from c. 6. 
1278b 8 sqq., 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 15 8qq., and 6 (4). 3. 1290 a 7 Sqq. 
what kind of ordering a constitution is (Sus.?, note 432 b: Sus.*, 
I. p. 354). Aristotle’s inquiry into the nature of the méA:s and the 
citizen helps him to answer the question which he takes up later 
on, what a soNreia is, because it discloses that the mis is an 
aggregate of citizens, or in other words of men possessing access 
to office and therefore either actual or possible rulers, and thus 
leads on to the conclusion arrived at in c. 6, that the woAsreda is an 
ordering of the offices of the dds and especially of its supreme 
Office (1278 b 8 sq.). The fact that the wéAs consists of actual or 
possible rulers also suggests the further conclusion that it is 
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a xowovia trav ehevdepwr (c. 6.1279 a 21), and that in the normal 
wodsreia the kind of rule exercised is not the rule of a master over 
his slaves but rule for the common good. Thus the inquiry into 
the nature of the wé\:s and the citizen is fruitful of important 
results. It also incidentally discloses the existence of a plurality of 
constitutions differing from one another. It will be observed that 
Aristotle conceives the statesman to be concerned only with the 
méMs, not with the vos, an error into which he was possibly led in 
part by the use of the word sodcrids to designate a statesman. 
The vos, whether in the form of an aggregate of cities or of 
villages, certainly deserved to be carefully studied by him. See as 
to the ¢vos vol. i. p. 39 and note on 1326 b 3. 

34. viv, ‘as it is,’ without any special reference to the time at 
which Aristotle is writing. 

36. rot 8 woktrixod nai Tod vopobérou wicay épopev Thy mpaypa- 
tetay odcay nept xédtv. Bonitz (Ind. 629 b 29) groups this passage 
with Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1105 a 10, dore xal &d rovro wept Hdovas xai 
‘Aunas naoa i) mpaypateia kal r7 dperi eal 7 wodsrexcg, and Metaph. K. 1. 
1059 b 16 sqq. 

To} wohttixod Kal Tod vopoOdrou, often mentioned in the Politics 
in combination: see Bon. Ind. 488 b 11, where 4 (7). 4. 13264 4, 
6 (4). 1. 1288 b 27, and 7 (§). 9.1309 b 35 are referred to. See 
also Plato, Polit. 309 C. 

838. drei 8 4 wédtg x. 7.4. The dds is a compound in the 
sense of being a whole composed of many parts. Not all com- 
pounds are wholes: see Metaph. Z. 17. 1041 b 11 sqq., which, 
following Grote (Aristotle 2. 348), we may thus paraphrase— 
‘Compounds are of two sorts—aggregates like a heap (mechanical) 
and aggregates like a syllable (organic or formal). In these last 
there are not merely the constituent elements, but something 
else besides. The syllable Ja is something more than the letters 
5 and a; flesh is something more than fire and earth, its con- 
stituent elements . . . This “something more” is the essence of 
each compound—the First Cause of existence to each.’ A whole 
is a compound of the second kind; in it, as in a syllable, 
there is over and above the constituent elements an essence which 
is its First Cause. ‘Voce ddov Aristoteles fere significat id quod 
per certam formam definitum ac consummatum est ; cf. Metaph. I. 
I. 10524 22, rd drow nai eyo rd poppyy cai eldos: A. 6. 1016 b 12, 
dy pn ts OAov 7, rovro O¢ dy py rd eldos fxn &: M. 2.10774 28: 
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M. 8. 1084 b 30’ (Bonitz on Metaph. A. 1. 1069 a 18). A whole 
is in fact a kind of & (see the passages referred to in Bon. Ind. 
223a 25 sqq.), and thus, while the mdédcs is termed a whole here 
and in 1. 2.12534 20 and 4 (7). 8.13284 21 sqq,., it is termed an 
@& in 2. 2.12614 29. It is implied in the passage before us that 
there are wholes which are not composed of many parts, or 
perhaps of parts at all. A monad, a point, and a sound (¢@dyyos) 
are given in Diog. Laert. 3. 107 as instances of things which are 
not compound. Are these wholes? As to the method of 
examining the parts in order to learn the nature of the whole, see 
above on 1252a 147. The parts of the mods are here taken to be 
citizens: for other uses of the term see vol. i. pp. 98, 495, and 
Appendix A. 

41. yap wédug wodtr&v te wAHOds dori. Ts wAnOos is explained 
in 1275 b 20 by wAnbos lxavdy mpds alrdpxeray (wis, os drAas exeiy. On 
this account of the dds see vol. i. p. 226 sq., and for other accounts 
of it given in the Politics, vol. i. p. 283 sq. Compare with the 
passage before us Justin 2. 12. 14, Themistocles ... persuadet 
omnibus patriam municipes esse, non moenia, civitatemque non in 
aedificiis, sed in civibus positam. 

1. tiva xph nadetv woditny nat tig 6 woditns dori. Cp. Plato, 
Gorg. 448 E, dan’ obdels dpwrd rola ris ety 4 Topylou réxyn, adda tis, 
ral dvriva déor xadeiv rov Topylay. 

8. don ydp ms «1.4. For instance the Sdvavoos, who was not 
a citizen in the full sense in the Theban oligarchy (c. 5.1278 a 25: 
8 (6). 7. 1321a 28) or probably in oligarchies based on birth, 
though he would often be so in oligarchies based simply on a 
property-qualification (c. 5. 1278 a 21 sqq.). 

5. tods péev ody «.7.A. “AAAws was, ‘in some other sense than the 
proper one, opposed to xupiws or olkxeiws: cp. Eth. Eud. 1. 5.12164 
23, GAN’ ol roAXol rev modcrexdy ovx adnbds rvyxdvovet rH spooryopias" 
ov ydp elas woAtrixol xara tiv adnOaay, and Eth. Nic. 1. 4.1096 b rr, 
ra 3¢ mrownrexd rovroy (i.e. rav caf atrd dsoxopévov eal dyaraperor) 
4 uAaxrucd ras 4} réy evayriov xwdurixa dca ravra Neyer Oar eat rpdwov 
@\dov. Towrol wodtras were excluded at Athens from the archon- 
ship and from priesthoods (| Demosth.] c. Neaer. c. 92), and often 
did not reside within the State which made them citizens: thus 
Dion was a sosrds modirns of the Lacedaemonian State (Plut. 
Dion, cc. 17, 49). See as to mowrol sodtras Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 184 sqq. 
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7. o3 te oinety wou. See explanatory note on 1260b 41. ‘In 
the Athenian use of language a resident alien was described in 
contrast to a citizen, not as a demot, but as a dweller in 
a deme—e. g. in Corp. Inscr. Att. 1. 324 we read Tevxpos dy Kuéa- 
Onvaip oixay’ (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 170=Const. Antig. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 177). Whether the resident 
alien was termed pérocos, mdpotxos, évoixos, xdroiKos, ovvoixos, OF 
@roxos (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 294. 1), his designation always 
expressed residence. Cp. Herondas 2. 94, dwaas rois olxetor riy 
worw feivurs. 

8. 068’ of «.7.X., ‘nor are those citizens who, [as metoeci usually 
do,] share in political rights to the extent of undergoing trial and 
suing.’ It would have been more regular if Aristotle had con- 
tinued ob8¢ rq ray Sixaioy peréxew x.7.A. 

10. roéto, i.e. rd rév Bexaiwy peréyew ovras Sore «.1.A. 

Tots dxd cupBddwv nowwvoicw, who are obviously not citizens of 
the State in which they possess these rights. "Amd denotes the 
cause or origin of the association (Bon. Ind. 77 b 51 sqq.). 

ll. taira, i.e. rd Sixny Umexew nal Suaferba, and 80 rovrwr, 12. 
The parenthetic remark, xal yap ravra rovrow tmdpye, seems need- 
less, but for equally needless, parenthetic remarks see c. 11.1282 a 
36 sqq. and c. 12.1282 b 39. 

wodhaxod pévy ody «.7.X., ‘nay in many places,’ etc., so that in 
these places metoeci are still further removed from citizenship than 
in places in which they completely share in these rights. Mey ovy 
has nothing to answer to it. It is here used in the sense of ‘ nay,’ 
as in Rhet. 2. 23.1399 15,23. ‘To what exact extent the resident 
aliens at Athens were obliged to allow themselves to be represented 
by their spoorarns we have no means of saying, but it can be shown 
that they could plead their cause before a judicial tribunal them- 
selves: this is proved by the speech of Demosthenes against 
Dionysodorus, where the speaker is a resident alien... In Herondas 
2, again, the wopyofooxds, who pleads in person before a Coan court 
of justice, is obviously a pérom«os, vv. 15, 40, 92 sqq. (Gilbert, 
Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 17o=Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 177 8q.). 

12. For vdyew mpoordmy, ‘to take,’ or ‘choose, ‘a patron’ 
(Liddell and Scott), cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 53, xal rovs pey peroixous 
rovourous elvyat vouifopey, otous wep dy robs xpoordras yépooww, and Pollux 
8. 35, rar ov veudvray mpooraTny peToixeoy, 
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13. ris rovatmns xowewias, ‘of the kind of association which has 
just been described,’ i.e. of the association which goes no further 
than a right to sue and be sued. 

14. ddA xabdwep x.7.X., ‘but [we may dismiss these from con- 
sideration ], just as,’ etc. 

15. dyyeypappdvous, i.e. at Athens in the Anfiapxexiv ypappareios, 
or list of citizens kept by the demarch, as to which see note on 
1336 b 37. Boyhood is usually made to cease not, as here, on 
entry in this list, but at puberty (see note on 1333 b 3). 

Tods yépovras tods doepdvous. Cp. Plut. Tit. Flaminin, c. 21, 
éonep iad ynpes arrqva xal eddoupoy ddepévov (aw xespornOn roy ‘Avvifay 
dxoxrelvas, and Plato, Rep. 498 C, dray 8¢ Ayn pey 4H peryen, wodctixiy 
3¢ «al orparemy dards yiyvqras, tore ffdn aderous wipeoOas «rr. It 
would seem that after a certain age old citizens were excused 
attendance at the assembly and the dicasteries, unless we take 
Aristotle to refer merely to their exemption from military service, 
as to which see Lycurg. c. Leocr. c. 40 and Diod. 14. 74. 1 sq. 
That attendance at the meetings of the assembly was to a certain 
extent compulsory at Athens, we see from Pollux 8. 104, though 
the rich seem often to have escaped attendance (6 (4). 6. 12934 
8). Giphanius (p. 292) compares the ‘senes depontani, seu de 
ponte deiiciendi, ut vocabant Romani,’ who were excluded from 
the bridge which led to the Septa, the place where the comitia 
voted : see as to them Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht 3. 401. 3, and 
other passages referred to by Willems, Droit Public Romain, 
p. 167. 9. 

16. dardoy elvar pév wes woditas, ody dwits 5é Niav. Aiar 
qualifies dA@s in the sense of ‘very’ or ‘quite’: cp. [Plato,] 
Eryx. 393 E, dxws av BeAriora Alay wpdrro: td re abros avrou mpdypara 
kai Ta ray wv. Aiay alone (without any dwAés) stands in contrast 
to mws in De Part. An. 3. 7. 669 b 36 sqq. 

GAA trpoonOdvras x.t.A. Supply garéov elva:x, For the case of 
mpoorievras see Jelf, Gr. Grammar, § 613, Obs. 5, and cp. c. 3. 
1276 b 10, 4 (7). 1. 1323 a 21 sqq., and 1324a 28q. In 4 (7). 16. 
1336 b 3, however, we have émeornoac: pév paddAoy Accréow x. 7. A, 
‘The dative and the accusative of the agent are both allowed with 
the verbal in -réov’ (Goodwin, Moods and Tenses of the Greek 
Verb, ed. 2, § 926). 

17. dvedels. Cp.c. 5. 1278a 4, where of waides are said to be 
moAtra aredeis, and therefore moAtra ¢£ trobeceas. 
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19. Lyrodpev ydp «x... Vict. ‘quaerimus enim hic civem sim- 
pliciter, et qui nullam quasi culpam in se contineat, quam oratione 
colrigere oporteat, ut factum est in superioribus generibus civium.’ 
"EyxAnpa must here mean, not ‘accusation,’ but ‘culpa’ (‘ defect’: 
Sus. ‘ Mangel’), for if we construe ‘ accusation,’ the accusation will 
be said to ‘need correction,’ which is not the sense required. 
‘ Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) marks off the use of #y«Anya in this passage from 
its ordinary use. ‘Frohberger on Lys. 10. 23 quotes Xen. Hell. 
4.4.34: Lys. 16.10: Polyb. 2. 52. 4: Demosth. 1. 7, in all which 
passages ¢yxAnza seems practically to mean “ offence ”’ (Richards). 
T'dp, 19, probably refers not to what immediately precedes but to 
the general sense of the preceding passage (like érei ... ye in 2. 
7.12674 12, where see note), and especially to the clause suppressed 
in 14 (‘we may dismiss these from consideration’). Of drasos ani 
gvydées are referred to as also being mws modira, being so far 
citizens that their disqualification was in the case of some drpos 
incomplete, and in the case of all dros and quyddes reversible (see 
Schémann, Antiq. Iur. Publ. Graec. pp. 199, 234). For rdv dwAds 
wokimmy cp. Antiphanes, Tpsrayemorzs (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 
121), THY GAnOds povowny. Kal, 20, ‘also,’ not ‘ both.’ 

22. woditns 8 dahés x.t.d. ‘Amdds is to be taken with qwoXirps. 
For rév drdés rodirny, 19, followed bv swoXirps 3 drdas here, see note 
on 1276b 28. As to xpicews, see vol. i. p. 230, note 1. Kpious 
here seems to mean # ray BiKxaier xplors (Plato, Laws 766 D). A 
Greek hardly felt himself to be a citizen if he was excluded from 
all share in judicial functions (Plato, Laws 768 B, 6 yap drowéynros 
dy dLovolas rot oumdiudlew ipyeiras rd mapdnay ris wédews ov péroyxos 
elva:), "Apxy is a wider term than xplots and is made in what 
follows to include «pits (e. g. in 1275 b 18 8q.). 

23. row 8 dpyav ai péy elo Stypypdévar card xpdvor, ‘now of 
magistracies some are severed in point of time, i.e. their tenure is 
severed, they cannot be held continuously. So Bemays, ‘ein Theil 
der Aemter freilich erleidet zeitliche Unterbrechung.’ For the con- 
trast of dizpnuevos and ouvexns Cp. I. 5.125428 20, ere dx cuvexar elre 
éx 8cypnpévev, and Phys. 4. 4. 211229. Compare also da:aiperoy 
xara ypévor in Metaph. M. 8.1084 b 14 sqq. Mr. Welldon trans- 
lates, ‘some offices of State are determinate in point of time,’ but 
can other passages be produced in which dtapeioba bears this 
meaning? It would be easier to explain the passage thus if we 
read with Scaliger and Sus. dswopeopeva: in place of dippnpevac. 
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24, Sot dviag péy x.t.d. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 8 37 Sq. “Exias 
pe should have been followed by évlas 3¢, but it is in fact followed 
by #, 25: compare the way in which in 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 24 9 per 
is followed by 4 éray, 28, and in Poet. 3. 1448 a 21, 23, dré pew is 
followed by #. See also note on 1338 b 1. The Lacedaemonian 
admiralship could not be held twice by the same person (Xen. Hell. 
2. 1.7), and the same was the case with many offices at Athens 
(Ad. Hod. c. 62 sub fin.). At Thurii at one time a repeated tenure 
of the office of stratégus by the same individual was prohibited 
except after an interval of five years (7 (5). 7.1307b 7). See on 
this subject Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 206. 1 (=Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 215. 4) and 2. 320. 1. 

26. 6 8 dépwros. We expect al 8 dépiorn, but see note on 
1258 b 26. 

taxa pev ody x.t.X. Mey ov is answered by dAAd, 29. Ov8' dpyovras, 
‘not even magistrates, [to say nothing of their being magistrates 
unlimited in respect of time].’ Philocleon in the Vespae of Aristo- 
phanes will not hear of the function of dicast not being a magis- 
tracy: see Vesp. 548-551 (Didot), 575, 

Gp’ ot peydAy tour’ gor dpxy Kal rod mAovrov xaraynn ; 

and 619 sqq. Plato in the Laws (767 A: cp. 768 C) holds that if 
a dicast is not in strictness a magistrate, he is in a sense a magistrate, 
and an important one too, on the day on which he decides a lawsuit. 
Cp. Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 233, dxjp yap lBudbrns dv wédes Snpoxparovpéery 
vou Kat Wilby Bacirever. But dicasts and magistrates were no 
doubt commonly distinguished: Strabo, for instance (p. 665), 
speaks of &:nacral and dpxorres, and Aristotle himself in the Sixth 
(old Fourth) Book distinguishes between dpyai and 1d 8xacrixdy 
(6 (4). 14. 1297 b 41 8qq.). When he speaks otherwise in 7 (5). 
6. 1306 b 8 sq., he is referring to oligarchical constitutions in which 
the judge was really a magistrate. A member of the assembly, on 
the other hand, would be less likely to claim to be a magistrate. 
In c. 11. 1282 a 34 Aristotle says that dicasts and members of the 
Boulé and the assembly are not magistrates, but parts of a 
magistracy. 

27. rods towdrous, ‘the above-mentioned,’ i.e. dicasts and 
members of the assembly. 

28. 8a taér’, by reason of their being dicasts and members 
of the assembly. 
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tods xupuwrdrous, Cp. c. 11. 1282a 25 8qq. and 2.12. 12744 
4 sqq., and see Philocleon’s description in the Vespae of the 
greatness of his own position as dicast. The deliberative is 
described as ‘ supreme over the constitution ’ in 6 (4). 14. 12994 1 
and 8 (6). 1.1316 b 31 sq. (cp. 2. 6. 1264 b 33 8q.). 

29. wepi dvéuaros ydp «.t.X., ‘for the dispute is about a name, 
for the difficulty arises from the fact that there is no single word 
in use to designate that which a dicast and a member of the 
assembly have in common, [and to tell us] what we ought to call 
the functions of both.’ Cp. Meteor. 1. 4.341 b 15, dvavupoy yap ro 
xowoy est mdons ths xamvbdous diaxploews. Ti Sei rar’ dudw xadeiv is 
perhaps added because dyéyupos has much of the sense of dénAos, 
which is coupled with it in Metaph. Z. 7. 1033 a 13, d» & 9 orépyoss 
ddndos nat dymvypos, Compare, however, also such sentences as 
6 (4). 1. 1289 2 15, wodtreia pe ydp dors rdfis rais méAcow i) wepl ras 
apxds, riva rpdémov vevéunvra, and 4 (7). 4. 13264 5, gore 8& moderexns 
xoprryias mpéroy +5 re sAnbos rav dvOperwy, mécous Te xal rroious rivds 
Undpxew Oe duces x.T.d. 

31. Bropicpod xdpw, ‘distinctionis causa’ (Bon. Ind. 200 a 60, 
where 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 13 and Magn. Mor. 1. 34. 1195 a 27 are 
referred to). 

82. ddptotos dpxy. When an adjective and substantive are 
without the article, the substantive is usually in the Politics placed 
first and the adjective second (cp. for instance 1275 b 18, dpyxijs 
BouNeurixns 7} xperunis, C. 4. 1276D 17, dvdpds dyabod nai rodlrov orov- 
duiov, and 1277 2 33, dpxy Seoworiy), but now and then we find 
the reverse order adopted, e.g. in the passage before us and 
in c. 11. 1281 b 35, ixavq» alcbyow, When under these circum- 
stances the adjective is placed first, it is usually intended to be 
emphasized. Uodvs and some other adjectives are exceptions 
to this rule; they commonly precede the substantive with which 
they agree (7 (5). 10.1312b 25: 7 (5). 11. 1314 D 27, 30), and 
are placed after it when they are emphatic (3. 16. 1287b 29: Plato, 
Phaedr. 274 E, & Adyos wots dy ein dcedOeiv: Demosth. in Lept. 
Cc. 162). 

Tous odrw peréxovras, those who share as ddptoros dpyorres, in 
tacit contrast to 1275 8, of ra» Sixainoy peréyovres ovras hore xai 
Sixny trdxew nai dindlerba. Cp. c. 9. 1280 b 25, ovrw xowwwvotrres. 

83. & péev ody pddtor Gy dbapydcag woditns x... Dodirns= 
Siopiopds tov wodirov. We are told in fact later that the definition 


1275 b. 
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of the citizen which rests on extraction fails to suit persons whom 
nevertheless al] would hold to be citizens (1275 b 32). "E@appérrew 
is a word often used by Aristotle, but it would seem to be rather 
@ poetical than a prose word, and it does not appear to occur in 
Plato, Thucydides, or the Attic orators, nor indeed in Xenophon, 
unless the Agesilaus is his work. 

84. Sei Se ph AavOdvew ...1275 b 5, wodtreiavy, See vol. i. 
p. 242 for an interpretation of this passage. The mwodcreias are the 
iwoxeiueva of the citizen because they are the ‘res ad quas refertur’ 
moXlrov ‘notio et a quibus suspensa est’ (Bon. Ind. 798 b 59, cp. 
799 2 16). I follow the interpretation of Bonitz, as do also 
Prof. Jowett (Politics, 2. 106) and Prof. J. A. Stewart (Class. Rev. 
9- 455 8q-). 

35. tév mpaypdrey is probably a partitive genitive after ois. 

86. nai rd péev adrdv «.1.d. Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 1096a 19-23: 
Eth. Eud. 1. 8. 1218 a 1 sqq.: Metaph. B. 3. 999 a 6 sqq.: and 
see Zeller, Plato, Eng. Trans., p. 256, note 103 (esp. p. 2§9). 

87. jj Towra, i.e. in the case before us ‘as citizens.’ The 
citizen of the best constitution and the citizen of an extreme 
democracy may have much in common with each other as animals, 
but little or nothing as citizens. 

1. tds ydp ‘paprnpdvas x... Bonitz (Ind. 6528 51 9qq.) 
groups with the passage before us Categ. 12. 14 b 4 sqq. (see Waitz 
on 14a 26) and Metaph. B. 2. 997 a 12, where mporépa is conjoined 
with xvpswrépa. Cp. also Pol 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 40, ris mporys xi 
Oevordrys (wodereias), and Plut. Sympos. 2. 3. 3, nal Adyow éxe rov 
Gredovs pues mpdrepoy elvas rd réActov, @s TOU wemnpewpevov vd dAdedNpow 
nai rou pépous rd Sov. 

2. tag Sé wapexPeByxviags «.1.A. Aristotle has, however, already 
used the term sapexBdoes (2. 11. 1273 2 3). 

5. & NexGeis, Cp. 1275a 32. ‘He who shares in the ddporos 
dpxn of the dicast and the member of the assembly.’ 

dv pev Sypoxpatig pddtora. These words are to be taken together. 

7. (dv) @viats yap odx dor. Sijpos, SC. wodtreiats, Ajpos appears 
here to mean ‘a people gathered in an assembly, ‘a body of 
ecclesiastae’ (cp. c. 11. 12824 34 8qq., Where 6 éxxAnowaorgs is said 
to be a pwdptow of 5 dqpos), while éxxdyoia means the institution itself, 
the assembly. 

&. ovyx\yrous, such as, for instance, the 5000 at Athens, whom 
the 400 were to call together whenever they pleased (Thuc. 8. 
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67. 3). The contrast drawn implies that it was of the essence of 
an exxAnoia to meet at regular intervals, and not merely when the 
authorities of the State chose to convoke it. Compare the Pregadi 
at Venice. ‘C’est le nom qu'on donnait aux sénateurs, parce que 
dans l'origine, alors qu’il n’existait pas de jour fixe pour leurs 
séances, on allait 4 domicile grzer chaque membre de vouloir bien 
se rendre au Palais Ducal’ (Yriarte, Vie d’un Patricien de Venise, 
p. 78). Schémann (Antiqq. Iuris Publ. Graec. p. 82, note 6) 
refers to the émlxAnra: instituted by Lysimachus at Ephesus (Strabo, 
p. 640, qv b€ yepoveia nataypapopém, rovros bé€ cvvjecay ol émixAnros 
kahovpevor Kai Sipxovv mavra), but the nature of these émixAnrot is 
obscure. Perhaps we should compare with them the émetoxAnro: of 
‘AO, Tod. c. 30. 1. 21 sqq. (ed. Sandys). The members of the 
council of the Aetolian League were called dmdxknro (see as to 
them Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2.28.4). vyeAnro: would be officials, 
NOt adpicto apyovrres. 

kata pépos, ‘by sections’: cp. 6 (4). 16. 1301 a 1, rooovrn 3’ 
érepot kai of kata pépos (rpdrot), opposed to ro wavras xpivew, Lambinus 
adopts a different interpretation, ‘ et lites controversiasque alias alii 
cognoscunt ac disceptant,’ and so Vict. and Bonitz (‘aliam alius 
magistratus,’ Ind. 455 b 7), but this rendering seems inconsistent 
with II, row airdv be tpdémov cai mepi Kapynddva, for this does not 
appear to have been the plan followed at Carthage. 

9. otov dv Aaxedaipov tas Tay cupPohaiwy Sixdler tar épdpew 
Ghkog GhAag. This is confirmed by Plut. Apophth. Lac. Eurycrat- 
idas, dia ri mepi ra trav cvpSodaiwy dixaa éxaorns nuépas Kpivovor 
ol éopou. 

10. érépa 8 tows dpyy ts érépas. E.g. the kings (Hdt. 6. 57, 
dixafew d€ povvovs Troyes BacwWéas roodde potva’ marpovyou te mapHévou 
wept, és Tov ixveerar €xew, Fv py wep 6 marnp atti ¢yyunoy, Kai ddar 
bnpoctéwv mept), 

11. rév abrdy 8¢ tpéwov «.7.A. See note on 1273 4 19. 

18. ddd’ exes ydp x.1.A., ‘however [we need not give up] our 
definition of a citizen, as it admits of correction’ (Mr. Welldon). 

14, raig GAAots woktretats, i.e. other than democracy, as in 6. 
Surely, however, an assembly and dicasteries will exist in a polity? 
An assembly, indeed, appears to have existed in some oligarchies 
also, though members of it were required to possess a high 
property-qualification (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 3 sq.) or it was made 
harmless in some way (6 (4). 14.1298 b 26 sqq.), and not only an 
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assembly, but dicasteries of which the poor were at any rate 
nominally members (6 (4). 9. 1294 a 37 8qq-: 6 (4). 14. 1298b 
16 sqq.). 

15. 6 nara thy dpxhy Spiopévos, literally ‘he who is limited [in 
point of time] in respect of his office,’ i.e. the holder of office for 
a limited period. Cp, Plut. Pericl. c. 10, 6 pé» od» é€vorpaxopis 
wpirperny eixe vou Sexacriay rois peiryourw. 

16. rodtwy, i.e. réy xara Thy apyny wpioperay. 

noiy, as at Carthage, so far at least as judicial authority is con- 
cerned, for a share of deliberative authority was accorded at 
Carthage to the popular assembly (2. 11. 1273 a 6sqq.). In many 
oligarchies, probably, the power of deliberating about all matters 
and trying all suits was possessed by a part or the whole of the 
holders of office. 

17. wepi rwév. This would be characteristic of an aristocracy 
or a polity rather than an oligarchy (6 (4). 14. 1298b 5 sqq.: 
6 (4). 16. 1301 a 13 8qq.). 

18. @ ydp éfovela «.7.A. Participation in either deliberative or 
judicial office is, it would seem, enough to constitute a citizen: 
thus if, as in some oligarchies, e.g. that of Heracleia on the 
Euxine (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 34), the dicasteries are recruited from 
those outside the ruling class, the members of them would be 
citizens. Aristotle’s view that full citizenship is constituted by 
access to deliberative and judicial office is quite in harmony with 
his description of the deliberative and judiciary of a State as 
‘ parts of the State in an especial sense’ (6 (4). 4. 1291 a 24 Sqq.): 
In c. §. 1278 a 35, however, we are told that 6 per€xar réav ripor— 
not simply dpyjs Bovdeurinjgs 4 xperinjs—is 6 pddora wodirys. Still 
it would seem that a man may be a full citizen without access 
to al dpxai strictly so called, for at Malis of cmdcrevedres were 
citizens, though they were not eligible for af dpyai (6 (4). 13. 1297 
14). Whether the mere right to elect magistrates, which is dis- 
tinguished from deliberative authority in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 21 8qq» 
would be sufficient in Aristotle’s view to constitute citizenship, 
may be doubted. We gather from 3. 14. 1285a 25 sqq. and 
7 (5). 10. 1311 a 7 that there are citizens in States ruled by kings, 
but Aristotle nowhere explicitly takes account of such citizens, 
nor does he explain their position. 

19. taums tijs wédews, ‘of the State in which he possesses these 
rights’: cp. c. 3. 1276a 15 and c, 11. 1281 b 29 sqq. 
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20. wpds adrdpxecay {wijs. So too in 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 24, cp. 
4 (7). 8. 1328 b 16, mpds (ony abrapxes, but in 4 (7). 4. 1326 b8 we 
have avrapxes mpds rd ed (aw (cp. I. 2. 1252 b 28 sqq. and Oecon. 
1. I. 13432 10 8q.), and this is the exacter statement. 
Ql. dpiLovra: Se «.7.d. After giving his definition of a citizen C. 2; 
Aristotle now proceeds to point out the weakness of a rival defini- 
tion. The citizen was commonly defined as descended from two 
citizen-parents. Those who defined citizenship thus could appeal 
to laws existing at Athens (vol. i. p. 227) and Byzantium ([Aristot. ] 
Oecon. 2. 1346 b 26 sqq.) and to the general feeling throughout 
Greece, that those descended from two citizen-parents were yvjor 
moNiras (C. 5. 1278 a 30). Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 297. 2) traces 
this feeling at Oreus, Cos, Rhodes, and elsewhere. Not only 
citizenship but other things also were held to pass most surely by 
descent from both parents—e. g. virtue (Eurip. Fragm. 524, 
TTynoapny ovv, ei wapalevfae res 
XPNOT® wornpdy Aexrpoy, ovK dy evrexveiy, 
écOdow 8 an’ aucoiw écbdd» av divas ydvor), 
nobility (1. 6. 1255 a 36 sqq.), and physical strength (Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 1. 4, vopifeor &€ dapuporépwv loyupay nai ra fxyova éppwperéatepa 
yiyverOas). 
mpos Thy xphow, in tacit opposition to mpéds ri» yoo: cp. I. II. 
1258 b g sq. 
28. ofoy is here explanatory (see above on 1255 b 38). 
ot 8é x.7.X., ‘while others even carry this requirement further, 
for instance to the extent of two, three, or more ancestors.’ Cp. 
C. 13. 1283 a 33, of 8 Aedepor nal edyeveis ds eyyis GAnrew modirat 
yap paAXov ol yervaidrepo: trav ayewav. Liddell and Scott compare 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom, 4. 47, ds ov8€ els rpirow adsmov dveveyneiy Exec 
7d yéros: cp. also Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 4 (Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Gr. 4. 229), dpipotciv re rovs mdwous dco. It was usually in 
connexion with sacred offices that a pedigree of this kind was 
required (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 321.1: cp. Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr., No. 371), but civil offices were sometimes subject to a similar 
restriction—thus the Thesmothetae at Athens (Aristot. Fragm. 
374. 15402 39 sqq.) and the reuovxos at Massalia (a senate of 
600 lifeemembers which ruled the State, Strabo, p. 179) were 
required to be da tpsyovias éx mostra» yeyovsres—and we learn from 
the passage before us that some even denied the name of citizen 
to those who had not these advantages of descent. A still narrower 
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view prevailed at one time at Apollonia on the Ionian Golf, 
and at Thera, where the only persons regarded as éAewepoc were 
the descendants of the original settlers (6 (4). 4. 1290b g sqq.). 
Dio Chrysostom, on the other hand, sensibly remarks (Or. 41, 2. 
181 R), rd yap dnarépw svow Babyow (‘further back than one’s 
grandfather, Liddell and Scott) {prety rd yéros obdapas émienes 
ovdels yap ovrw ré ye adnOés e€ ovdeuids eipeOnoeras wéAews. In a similar 
spirit a slave of three generations (rpidovdos, Soph. O. T. 1062 3q,, 
cp. érrddovdos) was thought to be especially a slave. We read of 
5 é rpifyo]vias [Sy] puporddns in Hyperid. c. Athenogen. col. 9. 3. 

25. wodtrunds. Cp. Poet. 6. 1450b 7 and Polyb. 5. 33. 5, oid 
éf’ daov of ra xara eatpovs é» tais xpovoypadias tropynpari{dperc: 
modrinas els rovs roixous, where Schweighiiuser explains ‘ popular, 
vulgari, simplici ratione, nude, sine arte,’ and [Xen.] Ages. 8. 7, 
dxovodra 8¢ és én wodtrixov xayvdOpou rarjes els "Apixdas  Ovydmp 
atrov. ‘Compare also the wodcrixd dvdpara of Isocr. Evag. § 10’ 
(Richards). 
_ taxdws. Cp. Plut. Pericl. c. 13, 9 yap dv re wouty edyépea cai 
raxvrns obk évribno: Bapos épyp pdrow ov8e xdAdous dxpiBaay. 

dwopotci ties tév tpitov exeivoy 4 réraprov, ‘some raise a ques- 
tion as to that third or fourth ancestor.’ The ‘third ancestor’ is 
apparently the great-grandfather. For this ‘ anticipatory accusative, 
see Dr. Holden on Xen. Oecon. 18. 9, and other passages. Anti 
sthenes may have been one of these rwes, for we know that his 
extraction was made a subject of reproach to him, and a rejoinder 
of this kind would be quite in his vein (compare his rejoinder in 
Diog. Laert. 6.4). It is interesting to note that he was a disciple 
of Gorgias, of whose views we hear in 26 sqq. 

26. Topylas pév ody x.r.4. ‘Gorgias of Leontini, indeed, partly 
perhaps in a questioning way’ (cp. dmopovc:, 25), ‘ partly in a spirit 
of banter, said that as those are mortars which have been made 
by mortar-makers, so those are Larissaeans who have been made 
by the handicraftsmen, for that there were certain Larissa-making 
handicraftsmen ; but [there is nothing to raise any question about ;} 
the matter is simple,’ etc. Té» &sovpyey must be translated ‘the 
handicraftsmen’ and 8npsovpyovs must be supplied after Aapeoorowrs, 
and then the added explanation, «iva: ydp revas Aapicoroovs, which 
Ridgeway and Sus. would omit, is not otiose. The ‘ Larissa- 
making handicraftsmen’ referred to are of course the magistrates 
(8npsoupyol) of Larissa, the word dnuovpyés meaning both ‘handi- 
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craftsman’ and ‘magistrate. We expect Aapcaoroovs in place 
of Aaptcoroovs, and Camerarius reads Aapiwatoraots, but since 
a city = its citizens, ‘ Larissa-makers’==‘makers of Larissaeans,’ 
and Aapwroroovs, which (or rather Aapiocoroots) is the reading of 
rw Vat. Pal, may be used in preference to Aapsoatomoovs, partly 
because it is nearer in form to dApyorootis, and partly to convey 
a hint that the making of Larissaeans had been on so large 
a scale that it virtually amounted to a making of Larissa. 
Gorgias said that every one was a citizen who was made 
a citizen by the duly empowered magistrates, and thus went to 
the length of acknowledging all those as citizens who were 
made citizens by the authorities of the State, whatever the rights 
conferred on them; Aristotle, on the contrary, looks not merely 
to the persons who confer citizenship, but also to the rights 
conferred; if these are the rights which constitute citizenship, 
the persons made citizens are citizens, but not otherwise. He 
probably objects to Gorgias’ view because according to it moiroi 
grodiras would be citizens. But Gorgias’ view was in his opinion 
so far correct that it did not base citizenship on extraction, but 
traced it to the action of the State. It was quite in the spirit 
of Gorgias’ philosophical teaching to make out that citizens and 
the State were manufactured, artificial products. He himself was 
a &vos at Larissa, and was no doubt not sorry to banter the 
Larissaean nobles on their pride of birth (compare Matt. iii. 9, 
‘And think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our 
father, for I say unto you that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham’). We have seen that the word 
dnpuoupyés meant ‘handicraftsman’ as well as ‘magistrate.’ A line 
of Leonidas of Tarentam (Anth. Pal. 6. 305), 
ras Aaptcoaias xuroydoropas éyynrnpas, 

lends some colour to the view that a further ¢guvogue lurks in 
the saying of Gorgias, and that Aapioaiovs may well have borne 
two meanings in the minds of his hearers, ‘ Larissaeans’ and ‘ pots,’ 
but as the late Dr. Thompson has pointed out (see Prof. Ridgeway, 
Camb. Philol. Trans. 2. 136), it is not clear that Aaptwaios without 
a substantive could mean ‘pot,’ for it is linked with é/nrap in the 
epigram, and indeed, if it could, we should expect Aapioaorotors 
in the clause which follows: Aapsrcoroovs, however, as has been 
said, is the reading of all the MSS. and of Vet. Int. The saying 
loses little or nothing, if this additional subtlety is withdrawn from 
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it. Larissa was oligarchically governed, but it is perhaps hardly 
likely that even there the demiurgi of the State had the uncontrolled 
right of admitting citizens; more probably they acted under 
a commission empowering them to admit to citizenship persons 
who fulfilled certain conditions prescribed by the State. See 
Szanto, Das griech. Biirgerrecht, p. 30 sq. Prof. Ridgeway 
(Journal of Philology, 15. p.164) makes the not improbable sug- 
gestion that the addition to the citizen-roll of Larissa to which 
Gorgias’ saying refers was necessitated by the blow which the 
city received in p.c. 404 from Lycophron of Pherae (Xen. Hell. 
2.3.4). It would seem from 35 that it was not preceded by 
any change of constitution. Gorgias was well known for his 
irony (Rhet. 3. 7. 1408b 19, 4 39 otro det 4 per’ cipwveias, Sowep 
Topyias droite xai ra év rp Saidpp). We see from Rhet. 2. 2.1379 b 
31 that elpwvefa implies slight contempt. Whether Meineke, Fragm. 
Comicorum Anonymorum, 183 (Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 649), 
Tay modtrev dvdpac tyiy Snusoupyous dropare, 

has anything to do with Gorgias’ saying, is more than I will under- 
take to decide. 

$2. xa ydp 082 Buvardv x.7.X., ‘for it is not even possible [much 
less the fact] that the test of descent from a citizen-father or 
mother should apply in the case of those who were the first to 
dwell in the city or to found it,’ and yet these would be citizens in 
an especial degree: compare 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 12 sq. and an inscrip- 
tion quoted by Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 167. 3, in which a Halicar- 
nassian named Nireus is honoured & re ry awd [ray xrioréy eat 
rupa|vyoxrdvar ris wéde[w|s nal’ éxalr|épovs rots [yloveis aired 
evyeviav: also Diod. 14. 98.1, Evaydpas 5 Sadapinos, bs jv per evryere- 
araros, Tay yap Kricayrey ry méAWw hy anéyorvos, Susemihl translates 
‘auf die ersten Ansiedler uud Staatsgriinder,’ but # appears to 
distinguish between being the first to dwell in a city and being the 
first to found it. In 7 (5). 10. 1310b 38, the only other passage in 
Aristotle’s writings (except a fragment) to which the Index Aristo- 
telicus gives a reference for the word xrifev, x-icavres is used of 
kings who founded cities, and I am inclined to think (with Sepulv. 
Vict. Lamb. and Giph.) that it is used in a similar way in the 
passage before us of the criora of cities, who, while they would no 
doubt be themselves among of mpé@rot oixyoavres, would be marked 
off from them by being their chiefs and leaders. Krifes is 
especially used of these xrioras or olmorai, or else of the mother- 
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city, though it is occasionally used of the whole body of original 
settlers, as for instance in Thuc. 5. 16. 3. For od8¢ dvvardy, cp. 
C. 15. 1286 b 21, odd€ pgdior, and c. 16. 1287 a 10, ovde xara diow. 
I follow Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) in taking épappérrey here as intransi- 
tive, as in 1275 a 33, but it is quite possible that Sus., Liddell 
and Scott, and others are right in taking it as transitive. 

84. aN’ tows x.7.4., “but perhaps this case lends itself more 
to debate, the case of those who acquired the rights of citizens 
after a change of constitution, such a creation of citizens, I mean, 
as that which Cleisthenes enacted at Athens, for he enrolled in 
the tribes many aliens and slave metoeci.’ The question whether 
citizens who acquired citizenship after a change of constitution 
are citizens is a more difficult one than that just discussed, because 
the new citizens in this case are not made citizens by duly em- 
powered magistrates of the old constitution, but by the introducer 
of the new one; besides, the citizens admitted by Cleisthenes 
were aliens and slave metoeci, and aliens and metoeci are the 
very opposite of citizens (c. 5. 1277b 39). Euripides had made 
one of the characters of his Erechtheus say (Fragm. 362. 11 sqq.), 


Sorts 38 dr’ ddAns sodeos oixifes wdduy, 


dppyds rovnpds Somep ev Evry rayeis, 
Adyep roXirns éori, rois F epyorw of, 


As to éxeivo see critical note. For ¢ye: aropiay, cp. Phys. 8. 2. 2534 7, 
padcora 8 dy Sdfee 1d rpiroy fyev dwroplav, and 1. 3. 1864 8, padAoy 
& & MeXiccov (Adyos) Goprixds xal ove Exwy aropiay, add’ évds drdérov 
Sobévros rdAXa ovpBaive’ rovro & obdév yarterdy: also Pol. 3. 11. 
1281 a 41 and 3.12.1282b 22. For oloy 'Adnynow eroince KAarobe- 
ms Cp. 2. 7.1266 b 16, oloy cal SAwy evopobérncev, and for éroinge, 
‘enacted,’ 2.12.1274b 7. Oloyx.r.A. explains peréoyor. A sugges- 
tion, however, which well deserves notice, that ovs should be added 
after ofoy, has been recorded in the critical note on 1275 b35. For 
the plural in rjy ray rupdwor éeBodrny, cp. Diod. 11. §5, perd ray 
cardAvow Toy rupdywey trav mept Ueciorparov, Thuc. 8. 68, dred) of 
rupayvot KareAvOncay, Polyb. 3. 22. 1, pera tH» ray BaowWewv xarddvow, 
and the words pera ri» xardAvow ray dv Aiyorrp Bacddoy (referring 
to the dethronement of the Ptolemies) in an inscription found 
at Philae and published in the A/henaeum for March 14, 1896. 
The displacement of the dynasty is expressed by the plural, as 
in ‘pulsis regibus,’ Tac. Hist. 3. 72. This is the sense which 
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the plural seems to bear in the passage before us, though of ripara 
is often loosely used where an act of only one of the tyrants is 
referred to (e.g. in ’A@. eA. c. 19.1. 13 and c. 20. 1. 2, and in 
Demosth. c. Mid. c. 144). ‘Epudérevoe is stronger than modiros 
éromoaro would have been. As to dovAcus peroixovs see vol. i 
p. 231 note. Cp. also [Plato,] Alcib. 1. r19 A, dAAd roy Der 
"AOnvalov 4h riav Edvey Boirov § cAcibepor elerd, Sorts alriay Zee dud ryy 
Tlepuxdéovs cvvovalay coparepos yeyoréva:, where it is implied that the 
€év0: include slaves, and Hecataeus, Fragm. 318 (Miller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 1. 24). Bernays (Heraklit. Briefe, p. 155) takes &évovs and 
dovAovs as both of them adjectives and peroixovs as the substantive 
common to them, referring to Aristoph. Eq. 347 Didot, 
ef rrov Suldvoy elas ed xara févou peroixov, 

which shows that the term févos pérow«os was a recognized one, but 
on the other hand févo. and péroceo: are often distinguished (e.g. in 
Cc. 5. 1277 b 39), and perhaps it is hardly likely that Cleisthenes 
confined himself to enfranchising resident aliens. His object was 
to strengthen his own party among the citizens, the democratic 
party, and this was most effectually done by enrolling aliens and 
slave metoeci, for they were sure to side with him against the 
yop. At any rate they would not hold with the cuvppbaa: at 
which he sought to strike a blow (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 26). Towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian War Athens enrolled not only metoeci 
but aliens also as citizens (Diod. 13.97.1). Not all aliens were 
absolute aliens; some were sons of a citizen-father by a mother 
not of citizen-birth, like the €évo0: mentioned in c. 5. 1278 a 26 sqq. 
Those aliens and metoeci who had a touch of servile blood in their 
veins would be most unwelcome as citizens, for we learn in c. 5. 
1278 a 33 that citizens of servile origin were the first to be extruded 
when the State could afford to get rid of them. How hateful the 
measure of Cleisthenes must have been to many, we see from 
Lycurg. c. Leocr. c. 41, rokdap 8¢ Kal Seivey card ry wid ywoptrer 
kal mdvyroy rey wodiray Td péyora nruxnedrey, pdduor’ dy ric FAyqoe cal 
dddxpucey en rais ris médews oupdopais wiy' dpavy fy roy dnpor 
Ynhioduevoy rovs pév Bovrovs eAevbépous, rovs 34 Edvous ’AByvalovs, rovs 
& dripovs dripovs’ 8: aparov dni re aitdxOov elvar nat érevbepot 
dcepyivero, The ‘happy city’ of Lucian’s Hermotimus, in which 
all are érjdvies nal Eévor, adOryen)s 8¢ ob8d els (c. 24), is in designed 
contrast to the generally accepted ideal. The making of slaves 
and aliens citizens was a measure often resorted to by tyrants (set 
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vol. i. p. §47, note 2: Diod. 11. 72. 3, 14. 7. 4) and by extreme 
democrats (Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 48). 
37. 13 8 dudioPirnpa mpds rodrous. Cp. c. 16. 1287 b 35. 


L. &p’ ef ph Bixalws wodirns, od woditys, ‘whether, if a man is not 1276 a. 


justly a citizen, he is not in fact no citizen at all.’ This Aristotle 
will not admit : compare the line he takes in Eth. Nic. 3. 6. 1113 a 
17.sqq. Cicero, on the contrary, in De Legibus 2. 5. 11-2. 6. 14 
denies that faulty laws are laws at all. 

&s tadté Suvapdvou tod 1° ddixou nai ro§ weu8ots. For the use of 
ve in sentences of this kind cp. c. 4. 1277 a 20 Sq. and 4 (7). ro. 
1329 bx. Cp. also 6 (4). 4. 1291 2 19, tvoy re Seopévny oxvréwy re 
kal yeopyar. 

4. dpyf nwi, i.e. dpyy Bovdeurixg f xperexg (c. 1. 1275 b 18). 


7. Thy elpnpévny mpérepov dudioBiirnow, in c. 1. 1274 b 34 8q. ©. 8. 


The question whether these citizens are justly citizens or not is 
connected with the question whether they were made citizens by 
the State or not, a question which some identify with the question 
whether the constitution under which they have become citizens 
is based merely on force or exists for the common advantage, 
and if we deny that the acts of a tyrant or an oligarchy are acts 
of the State on the ground that the tyranny or oligarchy is based 
merely on force and does not exist for the common good, we 
must say the same thing of the acts of any democracy which is 
in the same position, so that we shall deny that those who are 
created citizens by a democracy of this kind are justly citizens. 
Aristotle appears to hint that the democracy introduced by 
Cleisthenes was a democracy resting on force and not for the 
common good, and that on the principle laid down by the persons 
to whom he refers the aliens whom Cleisthenes made citizens were 
not justly citizens, but he does not adopt the view that the acts of 
a constitution not for the common good are not acts of the State. 
10. rére ydp «.1.X., ‘for then some are not willing to discharge 
either (public) contracts on the plea that the tyrant, not the State, 
received the loan, or many other obligations of a similar kind, 
holding that some constitutions are based on superior force and 
are not for the common advantage, (and that the acts done by the 
authorities they constitute are consequently not acts of the State].’ 
These persons probably regarded democracies as in an especial 
degree constitutions for the common advantage : compare Demosth. 
c. Timocr. c. 76, where it is argued that democracies, unlike 
L 2 
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oligarchies, are governed by laws conceived in the interest of the 
citizens, Our own use of the words ‘republic’ and ‘common- 
wealth’ indicates the prevalence of a cognate view (see Sir J. R. 
Seeley, Introduction to Political Science, p. 173). For an instance 
in which a public contract ran a risk of being thus repudiated, see 
vol. i. p. 231 Sq. O87 @Ada odd ray rovovrey perhaps refers to the 
quashing of acts and judicial decisions ; this happened after the fall 
of the Thirty at Athens (Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 39: Demosth. c. 
Timocr. c. 56: Andoc. De Myst. c. 87). Questions of a similar 
nature have found their way into modern English law-courts. 
‘Given a revolutionary government which has been recognized by 
foreign States as a government de facto, but which has since been 
superseded by a more legitimate régime, are its acts and contracts 
to be held valid or not by the courts of those foreign States, as far 
as concerns the subjects over which they have jurisdiction? This 
was the issue which Mr. Justice Kay had to decide yesterday in the 
case of ‘‘ The Republic of Peru v. Dreyfus”’ ( Zimes, Feb. 21, 1888, 
where a report of the case will be found). This case, it will be 
noticed, applies only to revolutionary governments recognized by 
Joretgn Slates. 

12. 1 xpateiv odoas. Cp. De Gen. An. 1. 18. 723 a 31, ef rovro 
Onooper ovrws Gre ov rq amedGeiy ard twos rd OAV, and such expressions 
as ices eivat Or rds Big mpdfeas (Plato, Polit. 280 D). 

14. Snpoxparodvra: xara tiv tpdmov TobToy, i.e. rp xpatetw GAN’ ov 
dia rd xowy cuppépor, Cp. Thuc. 8. 53.1, AdaPuadyy xarayryodes cal 
pi) Tov avrév rpérov 8nuoxparovperois, and Plato, Polit. 291 E, dnpoxpa- 
rias ye pny, éay + ov Bialws day re éxovcins rev ras ovcias éxydvreoy rd 
mdjOos dpxy, xai édy re rovs wépous dxpiBes uAdrroy édy Te py, TayTes 
rotvoua ovdeis auras eiwbe peradddrrew, 

dpotws x.7.A., ‘we must say that the acts of the authorities set up 
by this constitution are to just the same extent and no more acts of 
this State as those proceeding from the oligarchy and the tyranny.’ 
For dpoiws xai cp. 2. 8. 1269 a 6, dpotous elvat xal rovs ruxdvras Kal rous 
avonrous (‘no better than’). Tis wdAews ravrns, i.e. the State of the 
rives referred to: cp.c.11. 1281 b 29, dravy yap drepos moAdoi Kal wevqres 
imdpxoct, rohepiay dvayraiov elvas xypy rHy mddkwv ravrqy, and 7 (5). 9. 
1309 b 40. For ras ée ris GAtyapxias (mpages) see Liddell and 
Scott s.v. & iil, 3, and see note on 1302a 4. Cp. also 7 (5g). 10. 
1310 b 6, ras dpaprias ras rap’ dudorépay ray moktrea@y, and Demosth. 
c. Timocr. c. 76, rj» éx rijs oAtyapxias ddsxiay, 
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decrease was compatible with personal identity, and how a man 
whose identity had changed could be called on to pay his debts. 
See Diog. Laert. 3. 10-11, and Bernays’ essay on ‘ Epicharmos 
und der atfavdpueros Adyos’ in his Gesammelte Abhandlungen 1. 109- 
117, and Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 461.1. Compare also the remarks of 
Diotima in Plato, Symp. 207D. Aristotle is concerned in the 
passage before us not with the question of the identity of the 
individual, but with the question of the identity of the wéAss. In 
dealing with this question as with others, he steers a midway 
course. He agrees neither with Isocrates, who held that States 
are immortal (De Pace § 120), nor with those who held that change 
in the individuals composing them destroyed their identity ; their 
identity is according to him destructible, but it is destroyed by 
a change of constitution, not by a change of individuals. 

87. dowep xal motapods «.t.A. Heraclitus had denied that they 
were the same (Fragm. 41 Bywater, sorapoio: dis rotot abroion ove & 
éuBalns* érepa yap (xal érepa) émippéea V8ara, and Fragm. 81, sorapoic: 
rotot avroics éuPatvopéy Te Kal ovx éuSaivopey, cipev re xai ovK eluer). But 
Aristotle holds that the constant change of the watery particles 
of which a river is composed does not prevent its remaining the 
same. A river, however, is different from a wd. It is not an 
dAov or a ovvbecrs, like a wédts or an dppovia or a xopds, the identity 
of which depends on the arrangement of the parts (Metaph. 4. 26. 
10244 6, tdwp 88 nai Soa iypd nal dpiOpds wav pév reyeras, dros 5 
GpOuds Kat Sdov ddwp ov Aeyeras, dv pH perapopg). A river will 
remain the same so long as its particles consist of water, but 
a médts will not remain the same, so long as it consists of men 
of the same stock, if meanwhile a change should occur in its 
otvvbects OF modreia. 

40. 8a thy tovadmy airiav, i.e. 8: 1d elvae rd yévos raid TH 
KQTOLKOUYT OY. 

Thy Se wéduv érdpay, ‘but the State different [if there is a change 
of polity]’ (Mr. Welldon, following Bernays). 

2. xowwvia wodttav modttelas, ‘a sharing of citizens in a con- 
stitution” Bekker places a comma after moArréy, but I follow 
Susemihl’s punctuation: cp. 6 (4). 4.1291 b 36, xowwvovvrey dravter 
padtora rhs wodsreias duoiws. In c. 4.1276b 29 the modrreia, nol 
the wéXs, is said to be a xowwvia (see note on 1276 b 28). 

ysyvopdvns érépas ta elSe. nal Siadhepodons. We may have here 
a mere tautology, like those collected by Vahlen in his note of 
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Poet. 1. 1447217, but perhaps it is more likely that dadepodons 
refers to changes less complete than a change of kind. 

3. dvayxatoy elvar Sdéferey Ay x.r.X. The modgcreia represents the 
eBos ris cvvbécews (7) in the case of the wéAss and thus constitutes its 
identity : compare the passages from the Topics which Bonitz (Ind. 
729 & 51 Sq.) groups with the passage before us—Top. 6.13. 150b 
22, érs el py elpnxe trav tpdéwov ris ovvbécews’ ob yap abrapxes mpds 1d 
yropica: rd elreiy x rovrav’ ob yap rd ék rovrey, ddAd 1d odrws ek 
rouray éxdorov ray ovvbéray 4 ovcla, xabamep én’ olxias* ot yap dy 
éracoty ouvreby ravra, oixla éoriv, and 6. 14. 151 a 23, ov yap amdypn 
td ovrGeow eimeiy, GAAd Kal mola Tis mpordiopiutéow ov yap dracoty 
ouvrebévray tavray capt yiverat, GAN’ otract pty overebévrav capt, 
otrect 3 écrotwv. For the notion that a change of laws might 
affect the identity of a wdé\ts, compare Plato Com., Fragm. 42 
(Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 692). According to Plut. De Ser. Num. 
Vind. c. 1g the identity of the més remains péypis av 4% rooted Kat 
curdéovea rais émimdoxais xowwwria riv évérnra SiadvAdrrp. 

4. dowep ye nal yopdv x.1.X., ‘as we say that a chorus also 
appearing at one time as a comic, and at another as a tragic, 
chorus is not the same.’ ‘The tragic chorus consisted of three 
files (croixo:) of five men each and of five ranks ({vyd) of three 
men each; the comic chorus of four files of six men each and of 
six ranks of four men each’ (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. 2. 205, 
A. Miller, Die gr. Biihnenalt., where Pollux 4. 108-9 is referred to). 
Thus the «l8os ris curbécews was different in the case of a tragic 
and comic chorus. The numbers of the two kinds of chorus were 
also different, and, as Mr. Richards points out, it is remarkable that 
Aristotle takes no notice of this. He implies that in a Dorian and 
a Phrygian ‘harmony’ the sounds may be the same, but that even 
then the el8os ris cvvbécews trav POéyyor will be different. It is not 
quite clear what this means. Does it mean that the sounds will be 
arranged in a different order? It is still less easy to say how 
a political constitution is an (80s ris ovvbécews Of the elements of 
the wéAts. Does Aristotle mean that in each constitution the 
citizens of a wdéds are arranged in a different way—that in an 
aristocracy the best men are at the head and in an oligarchy or 
democracy the rich or the poor? Perhaps so: compare 6 (4). 4. 
1290 b 25 sqq. and 4 (7). 2. 1324 a 17, in the latter of which 
passages he appears to imply that a constitution is a dddeors 
qddews. 
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5. tév adrév wodAdxts dvOpedwer Svrev. We expect rather rév 
dvOparev than a»bpamey, but cp. I. 1.12528 7, doo per ovw ofovra 
oXirixdy xa Baorsxdy cal olxovopsxdy nai Serworiudy elvas row aurér: 
I. 2.1252 b 9, ws ravrd huae SdpBapor nat Sovdoy Gv: 1. 8. 1256 4 10, 
Ore pév ody avy 7H aim) olxovopuxh tH} xpnuariorug. Yet in 6 (4). 4. 
1292 a 20 we have «al 6 dnuaywyds xal 6 eddag of avrol xal avdAcyor. 

6. wioay GAny xoweviay cat oivberw. irbecw is the wider 

. term. For sagay Dany coweviay, cp. 4 (7). 2. 13258 8, wédcp asi 
yevos avOperwy Kal wacay G\Any Koweviay, 

7. Gv elBog erepov ff ris cuvOdcews. Not rd eldos, for with éepos, 
as with 6 airds (see above on 5), the subject of the sentence often is 
without the article: cp. c. 4. 1277 b 13, 17, 24, 30 8q., and c. 6. 
1278 b 13 sq. 

9. Aéyouev. See below on 12772 37. 

et 8 Todroy ger tay tpdwoy recurs in 4 (7). I. 13314 10. 

10. For Aexrdéoy . . . BAéwovtas, see note on 12764 16. 

11. dvope, $@ xadety x.t.A. According to Thuc. 6. 4. 5 (see how- 
ever Freeman, Sicily 2. 115 and 486 sqq.), Zancle received the 
name Messana from Anaxilas of Rhegium when he expelled the 
Samians and peopled the city afresh, On the other hand, Catana 
retained its name, when Dionysius the Elder replaced its citizens by 
Campanians (Diod. 14. 15), and so did the Trachinian Heracleia, 
though its inhabitants were changed by the Thebans in B.c. 395 
(Diod. 14. 82. 6, 7). The name of Corinth was replaced by that 
of Argos in B.c. 393 during the supremacy of a faction, though the 
inhabitants were unchanged (Xen. Hell. 4. 4. 6, dpé&vres Be rovs 
rupayvevovras, alaOavdpevos 8¢ ddamfopémny rivy médw 8 1rd mal Spout 
dveoracbas xal“Apyos ayri KopivOov riv warpi8a avrois dvoud{erOat). 

C.4. 168qq. Aristotle passes on from defining the citizen to examine 
the nature of his virtue, just as after defining the slave he goes on 
in 1. 13.1259 b 21 sqq. to ask what is the virtue of the slave. He 
has there found that the virtue of the woman, child, and slave 18 
not reAeia dpern, but relative to the head of the household, and now 
he asks in effect whether the virtue of the citizen is redeia aperh 
and whether it is identical with the virtue of the good man. 
Thucydides (2. 42. 2-4) makes Pericles argue in his Funeral 
Oration that those who had fallen gloriously fighting for their 
country were ¢o zfso proved to be good men, for their service to 
the State outweighed and cast into the shade all private faults. 
It is not, however, so much in correction of views of this kind 
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as in correction of the teaching of Socrates that the Fourth 
Chapter is written. Socrates had taught the unity of virtue, 
claiming that virtue is one and the same in all who possess it. 
Aristotle holds, on the contrary, that virtue varies with the work 
a person has to do, and that, as a citizen’s work is relative to 
the constitution, his virtue varies with the constitution. To identify 
the virtue of the good citizen with that of the good man is there- 
fore to ignore the difference between one constitution and another. 
It is also to ignore the difference between the ruling and ruled 
citizen in the best of constitutions. See vol. i. p. 234 sqq. as to 
the contents of the Fourth Chapter. Looking to the definition of 
a citizen which Aristotle has already given, we might expect him 
to say that the virtue of a citizen consists in the ability to deliberate 
and judge well, i.e. to rule well. But we learn in the Fourth 
Chapter that the work of a citizen consists not only in ruling but 
also in being ruled, and therefore that his virtue consists in knowing 
not only how to rule but also how to be ruled, with this limitation, 
however, that the only kind of rule which he needs to know is that 
which is exercised over freemen. To learn this he must be ruled 
first and rule afterwards—a principle which is not forgotten when 
Aristotle comes to construct his ‘best State’ (4 (7). 14.13334 
11 sqq.). One remarkable conclusion, it should be noted, results 
from the Fourth Chapter. This is that the good man cannot be 
a good citizen (in the sense of contributing to the preservation of 
the constitution) in any constitution but the best without ceasing to 
be a good man in the strict sense of the words. The justice of 
Socrates, for instance, is not the imperfect kind of justice which 
tends to the preservation of a democracy (7 (5). 9. 1309 a 36 sqq.). 
But is Aristotle’s account of good citizenship correct? Is not he 
a good citizen whose influence tends to the improvement of a con- ~ 
stitution rather than he whose influence tends to its preservation ? 
May not a man be all the better as a citizen because he is morally 
and intellectually somewhat in advance of the constitution under 
which he lives? Is a good citizen bound to do what contri- 
butes to the preservation of that constitution, even if it is 
a tyranny or an extreme democracy or oligarchy? See note on 
1337 4 27. 

18. adda pi... ye, ‘but certainly’: see above on 1271 a 20. 

19. For téaw twi, ‘in some sort of outline,’ cp. Plato, Phileb. 61 A, 
To Tolvuy dyabdy rot cadpas i) kai twa Turovy avrod Anmreov, and 32 B, 
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and Laws 718 C and 802 D sq., and for rim@ rut Anwréov, Aristot. 
Top. 1. 7. 103 & 7, & rim@ AaBeiv. 

For wpérov in the sense of mpérepov, see below on 1323 a 16. 

21. tév wAwripey is in strictness in the gen. after éedorov, 24. 

22. 6 pev ydp x.r.A. For the relative rank of these personages 
cp. Aristoph. Eq. 541 Didot, 

nat mpés rovroww ebacxer 
€pérny xpivas wpara yevéeoOa, mpiv mndarlas émyeper, 
dr’ évredOey pyparevoa xai ros dvépous dkabpioat, 
kdra xvBepvay avréy éaura, 
a passage already referred to by Camerarius (Interp. p. 114). As 
to the xuBepr7rns, cp. c. 6. 12794 3. 

24. Sijdov ds x.r.. Translate, with Bernays (see also Sepul- 
veda’s note on ‘perfectissima cuiusque ratio,’ p. 77 b), ‘it is clear 
that the most exact definition of the virtue of each will be special 
to the man.’ As to Adyos, ‘definition,’ see Bon. Ind. 434 b 6 sqq,, 
where it is pointed out that Adyos is sometimes used in a wider 
sense than dpiopds, and as to the contrast of os and xowds Acyos, see 
Bon. Ind. 339 a §5 and vol.i. p. 242 note. 

25. dpoiws S¢ xai xowvds Tis Cfappéce: wiow. The phrase recurs 
in De An. 2. 3. 414 b 22, yévorro 8 ay cal dni rd» oxnudray Adyos 
xowds, 8s épappice perv mao, eos 8 obdevds foras cynparos. ‘Opoiws 
de, ‘ but equally.’ 

26. 4 yap owrnpia x.t.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 961 E, &p’ ov ev wnt xuBep- 
viprns Gua nal vatrat ras alo@joas rH KuBepynrixp wp ovyKepardperc: 
aa{ovew abrovs re nal rd sept ry vady; and Demosth. Phil. 3. c. 69, 
dws dy odfyras rd oxdos ... rére xpi) kai vavrny cal KuBepyyrqy rai 
ndvr’ Gy8pa éfis mpoOipous elvat, xai Eros pyO éxdy par’ Axov pydes 
dvarpéyp, rovro oxomeioba. Giph. refers to Cic. Epist. Ad Fam. 
12. 25. §. 

28. 4 curnpia tis Kowwwrias epyov éoti, Kowevia 8 dor | 
mokiteia. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1310a 19 sqq. ‘The safeguarding of the 
association’ seems hardly to answer to ‘the safeguarding of the 
voyage’; we expect rather ‘the safeguarding of the successful 
working of the State’; and though the moXzrix) xoweria is often, 25 
here, identified with the sodcrefa (compare for instance 2. 1. 1260 
27 and 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 35), the wéds is more usually said to be 
the xowovia (e.g. in c. 3.1276b 1). For the structure of the sen- 
tence, in which (with Stahr, Bern., Sus., and others) I take cowwns 
to be the subject and 4 moAsreia the predicate, cp. c. 6. 1278 b 10, 
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KUptoy per yap wavrayou rd woNlrevpa ris méAews, TwoAXirevpa 3 doriv 7 
modtreia: C. 7.1279 a 25 Sqq.: and c. 13, 1283 b 41, mpds 1d Kowdy 
rd Tay wohirév’ wodirns 8¢ x.7.A. See also note on 1275 a 22. 

83. rév 8° dyaQdy dvdpa x«.7.A. Supply ayaédy with eivas: cp. 35, 
TH dperjy xaf? iy orovdaios ayvnp. Compare the line of an unknown 
elegiac poet quoted in Eth, Nic. 2. 5. 1106 b 34, 

écOdol pew yap drA@s, nayrodanas 8 xaxol, 

and Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 1237 a 30, 6 8¢ oovdaios rédesos : also Pol. 6 (4). 
7.1293 b 3, ryv ydp ex r&v dpiorer dads car dperiy wodtreiay Kai 2} 
mpos irdbeo twa ayabay avipay pdéyyv Bixawoy mpocayopevew dpirroKpa- 
riay. Tedeia apern in the passage before us probably means dper} 
yy mpos imdbeciv rwva. It turns out, indeed, on further investigation 
(1277 b 18 sqq.), that the virtue of the good man is not strictly one, 
but has two forms, the virtue of the ruler and the virtue of the 
ruled. As to gaze, see below on 12774 14. 

84. pev ody is answered by ov phy adAd, 36, as in 5 (8). 6.1341 b 
4 sqq. (Sus.' Ind. Gramm. s. v. Mev), and also in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 
I 8qq. 

86. of phy GAAd «.7.X4., ‘not but that it is possible in another 
way also to go over the same argument in reference to the best 
constitution by raising questions and debating them.’ ‘In another 
way, because hitherto the best constitution has not been made 
the subject of the inquiry. For éedéciy rox avrdy Adyov, cp. Phys. 
8. 5. 256 a 21 (referred to by Bonitz, Ind. 267 a 39), érs 8é «ai 
&8e tov airdy rovroy Adyor éatrw éredOciv, Lamb. translates, ‘ verun- 
tamen etiam alio modo eandem rationem pertractare et persequi 
licet de optima reipublicae administrandae forma dubitantibus’ : 
thus he seems to take &aropotvras with sept ris dplorns modsrelas 
(as do apparently Stahr and Bernays), but not, I think, rightly. 
Ataropoivras (here = depyopevous ras aropias, Bon. Ind. 187 b 11) is 
added to indicate to us the mode of investigation which Aristotle 
is about to adopt. That Aristotle ‘ goes over the same argument’ 
we shall see if we bear in mind that he has just shown that the 
good citizen will not necessarily be a good man under any and 
every constitution, and now goes on to show that this is true of 
the best constitution also. For «ar d\Aoy rpérov cp. 2. 2. 1261 b 
10 and 2. 8. 1269a 13, and (with Bonitz, Ind. 772 b 19) Meteor. 
I. 3. 3404 15. 

87. el yap x.7.X., ‘for if it is impossible that a State should 
consist of members all of whom are good, and yet each member 


1277 a, 
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must discharge his function well, and this proceeds from virtue, [so 
that, though all will not be good, all will possess virtue, i.e. the 
virtue of the citizen,] still, as it is impossible that all the citizens 
should be alike, there would not be one form of virtue belonging to 
the good citizen and to the good man; for the virtue of the good 
citizen ought to belong to all (for it is necessarily only in that way 
that the State will come to be the best State), but the virtue of the 
good man cannot possibly belong to all, unless all the citizens in 
the good State must necessarily be good, {which we have declared 
to be impossible].’ It is implied that the citizens will not be alike 
if they all possess the virtue of a citizen, but that they will, if they 
possess in addition the virtue of a good man. The virtue of the good 
man is one, whereas the virtue of the good citizen varies with the 
function discharged. Compare 2. 2. 1261 a 24, ob ydp yivera:s wddis 
€£ duoiwv, a doctrine which may also be traced in 3. 12. 1283 a 18 
sq. and 3. 11. 1281 b 34 8qq., and indeed in Fragm. 21 of the 
Aeolus of Euripides, 

Soxeir’ ay olxeiy yatay, el wévns Gras 

Aads woXsrevoiro movelay drep ; 

ovx ay yévotro yapis ¢cOAd xa card, 

GN’ ors tis ovryxpacis, Sor’ Zxew xadds, 
where Euripides perhaps has before him Heraclitus’ doctrine of the 
harmony of contraries. But is it Aristotle’s view that the citizens 
of the ‘best State’ cannot all be good men? This does not seem 
to be his view in 4 (7). 13. 1332 4 32 8qq., where we are told that 
all the citizens of the ‘best State’ will be good men (compare 
” (5). 2.1316 b g, where it appears to be implied that there may 
be States in which all the citizens are good men). Either we must 
admit a discrepancy between the passage before us and these 
passages and leave it unexplained, or we may seek to explain it by 
saying (with Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. 
Trans., vol. ii. p. 209, note 2: see my first volume, p. 236, note 2) that 
the passage before us is merely aporetic, or by supposing that the 
word ‘citizen’ is used in the passage before us (as seems sometimes to 
be the case, see vol. i. Appendix B) in a wider sense than in 4 (7). 
13. 13324 32 8qq. 

89. dx’ dperiis, cp. 4 (7). 13. 13324 12 and Eth. Nic. 2. 5. 
1106 a 22 Sqq. 
5. érux.t.A. This is a further thrust. In 1276b 37-1277 a 5 

it has been argued that though all the citizens of the best State will 








~~ne will be a 800d citizen in the way in Which a ruler IS a good 
Citizen, and another §00d citizen in the way in which 4 ruled 


not be the Same, so that if the various forms of the Virtue Of the 
Citizen are NOt identical] With each Other, they Cannot all he 
identica] With the Virtue of the £00d man. This argument leads 


of an Owner and a slave, Surely, however, Ownership implies the 


"os Was third In this file, the two Tapaordra, Second and fourth, 
2nd the two Tptroordra, (Metaph, 4. 11, rorg 5 27) first ang fifth, 
See on this subject C, ¢. Hermann, Gr. Ant, 3: 2. 206 sq, (A. M liller, 

le gr. Bi nenalt.). For the absence of the article before Kopudaioy 


bu BEY Tolvup athds oux ¥ QuTy, sc. dpery TOA Tov re Trovbaioy | | 
kal avdods wrov8aiov, for here the question raised in 1276 b 17 i 
A ret 
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good and prudent, and the man who is capable of ruling a State 
(1278 b 3 sqq.) must necessarily be prudent.’ To be dyaéés is not 
the same thing as to be ¢pdmpos (cp. Top. 3. 1. 116.4 14, & paddor 
dv fraro 5 hpdvepos 4 6 ayabds aynp), though one cannot be ¢dpdorpor 
without being dyads (Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144 36), or indeed really 
ayabés without being dpdémpos (1144 b 16, 31). Cp.c. rx. 1281 b 
4, aperyns xai dpovnoews. As to 87, see note on 12524 24. Daper 
seems to be used by Aristotle when he recalls some well-known 
principle of his philosophy (as in 1. 2. 1253.4 9, ovder yap, ds paper, 
parny vow swoiet), Or repeats what he has already said in the 
same treatise (as in 3. 18. 1288 a 32) or in another (as in 4 (7). 13. 
13324 7, papuéy dé wat dy rois noixois), or gives utterance to some 
generally accepted view. ayev may here possibly refer to 1. 13. 
1260a 17, dtd rdv pév dpyovra redéay Exew dei viv Oy aperqy (i. e. 
pera cpovycens, see note on this passage), where the head of 
a household is referred to, but the view was a commonly accepted 
one (Xen. Hipparch. 7. 1, wavrl pew ody wpoonxes dpxovrs povipe civat, 
where the rule is applied to generals of cavalry: Plato, Rep. 433C: 
Isocr. De Antid. § 71: Xen. Cyrop. 1.6.22). If every ruler needs 
to be ¢pdmpos, the ruler of a State does so especially; indeed we 
are told in Eth. Nic. 6. 8.1141 b 23 that moAsrucn and dpornors are 
the same habit. Cp. Plut. De Pyth. Orac. c. 22, dAdAd xal ro» Barroy 
... els AiBunv erepway oluoryy, srt tpavdds per fv xat loxvdderos, 
Baowrixds 8¢ nal wodsrixds xal ppdrcpos. 

16. nai Thy watdelay 8 edOds x.r.A., ‘and indeed the very educa- 
tion of a ruler some make out to be different (from that of a ruled 
person),’ i.e. not only his virtue, but the training by which it is 
imparted; or possibly not only the virtue of the fully-developed 
ruler, but his very education, which begins in childhood and is the 
first step in his development. Aristotle quite agrees that if the 
rulers are to be throughout life different from the ruled, their 
education will be different (4 (7). 14. 1332 b 1a sqq.), but the rulers 
of his best State, unless it takes the form of an Absolute Kingship, 
will be ruled first and rulers afterwards (1332 b 25 sqq.). 

17. dowep xal paivovra: x.t.X., ‘as in fact we see that the sons 
of kings are taught riding and the art of war.’ For «ai daivovras, 
see note on 12622 18. Compare Plut. De Adul. et Amic. c. 16, 
Kapveadns 8¢ €deyew ort mrovolwy xat Baotéov maides irrevew pdvov, 
@AXo 82 obdey ed xai xados parOdavoves: Strabo p. 730, pésvnrar 8 
"Ovnoixpiros cat rd esi rov Aapeiou rapp ypdppa réce, “ pitos fy rois 
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diass* isrreds cal rogdérys dpioros éyevdpny’ cuvrpyeov éxpdrour' wavra wove 
iuvdpny”: Plut. Pyrrh. c. 8, xai ddws rovro (strategy) pederay foe 
xal dirocopay det diaredeiy 6 Uvppos, as pabnudrwr Baowduxdraropy x.r.X. 
The sons of the great at Athens were trained in riding (Isocr. 
Areopag. § 45: Plato, Meno 93 D, 94 8B), but not Greek boys in 
general, as would seem from the passage before us and from 5 (8). 
3. 1337 b 23 sqq.; Persian boys, on the contrary, were taught to 
ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak the truth (Hdt. 1..136). 
19. xai Edpiwi8ys noi «.7.A. Occasionally (here for instance 
and in 1. 13. 1260a 29), but not always (see 1. 6. 1255 a 36), 
Aristotle ascribes to the dramatic poet himself a saying placed by 
him in the mouth of one of his characters. The fragment before 
us is from the Aeolus and is preserved in a completer form by 
Stobaeus, Floril. 45. 13 (Eurip. Fragm. 16 Nauck), 
Aapmpol 8 éy aixpais “Apeos ey re ovdAdyots 
py pot Ta Kopa trokios yevoiaro, 
GAN’ Sp mddes Sei, peydda Bovdevowr del. 
The lines are no doubt spoken by King Aeolus and relate to the 
princes his sons. Thus they are quite to the point. In ra ropya 
Euripides probably has in view the varied subtleties which had been 
introduced into Greek education in the days which followed the 
repulse of the Persian invasion (5 (8). 6. 1341 a 28 sqq.), whether 
connected with musical art or with such subjects as geometry and 
astronomy (for in Xen. Mem. 4. 7 Socrates thinks it necessary to 
prescribe limits to these studies) and dialectic and philosophy. 
See note on 1337 a 39. Myr. Richards compares Thuc. 1. 84. 5, 
pn rd dxpeia Evvero) ayay dvres, ras ray wodepiwy mapacKevas Ady Kados 
pepddpevos dvopoiws epyp emefcévar. In dv wddes dei «.7.d. Euripides 
is thinking partly of prowess in arms, cp. Probl. 27. 5. 948 a 31 
sqq.: Eurip. Suppl. 855 Bothe, 881 Dindorf, 
6 8 ad rpiros row ‘Irmopédav rodad eu 
wais dv érdAuno’ ebis ob mpds noovds 
Moveay tparérOas wpds td padOaxdy Biov, 
aypovs 8¢ valor, oxAnpa rH huces dors 
Exaipe mpds ravdpeiov, eis tr dypas lov 
tmmos Te xalpwy, réga rT évreivov yepor, 
wddkes Tapacyey capa yxpnotyoy Gédoyv, 
Eurip. Fragm. 284. 16 sqq., 362. 25 sqq., and a fragment of the 
Phaedo or-Phaedrias of Alexis (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 497), 
pdxiwos yap ayip, xpnoywos B¢ TH wédes. 
VOL. III. M 
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Compare also Antiphon, Tetral. 2.2.3, é8dxouvy pév ob» Fyaye raira 
waWevoy roy vidy é£ by pddtora rd Kowdy adedcira, dudow re np 
dyabiy aroBnoecOa, where teaching boys how to hurl the dart is 
referred to. But Euripides probably has especially before him the 
teaching of Protagoras of Abdera, who claims in Plato, Protag. 
318 D sqq. that he does not, like Hippias of Elis, carry boys back 
to the arts from which they have just escaped and make them 
study calculation, astronomy, geometry, and music, but teaches 
eiBovdia wepi re ty ulxeiay, Gros dy dpora vy avrov olkiay Bcoceol, Kal 
Tept ray tis méAcws, Sxws Ta rhs wédews Suvareraros dy «ty Kai mparrety cai 
Aeyew. Cp. Gorg. 491 Asq., where Callicles expresses similar views. 

20. dpxovros wabeiav. Cp. 2. 11. 12734 31, dpdprypa vopoberoy. 

dpem, not 9 dpery, see note on 1276b 5. 

28. tivds pévro: wohitov. See note on 1276 a 28. 

24. nal 8d Tod? tows x... Aca rovro, because the virtue of 
a citizen is different from that of a ruler, a citizen having, at any 
rate occasionally, to become a private man, a part which Jason did 
not know how to play. The first question which arises as to this 
saying of Jason’s is as to the meaning of dre wy here. “Ore yy is 
used with the optative in Hom. II. 13. 319 and 14. 247 sq., etc. and 
Odyss. 16. 197 in the sense of ‘unless,’ or, according to Kihner, 
Ausfitthrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 512. 4 b, ‘except when,’ and Bem. 
and Sus. render it ‘ unless’ in the passage before us (Bern. ‘ er habe 
nichts zu essen, wenn er nicht Tyrann sei’: Sus.‘, ‘he must starve 
if he were not on the throne’). But if dre wy meant ‘unless’ here, 
should we not have had mew dy rather than ewqv? I incline, 
therefore, to translate mewny Gre yy rvpavyoi either ‘he was a starving 
man except when he was tyrant’ or (as Mr. Welldon) ‘he was 
a starving man whenever he was not tyrant’ (cp. Thuc. 2. 1g. 2, 
dnére py rs deivecav), The second of these two renderings is open 
to the objection that it implies that Jason was more than once 
tyrant of Pherae and that his tenure of the tyranny was not 
continuous, a fact which we do not learn elsewhere, and as the 
first is less open to this objection and also has the merit of giving 
the same meaning to ére py in the passage before us as it bears in 
Homer, perhaps it is to be preferred. A further question is whether 
Jason meant by seqy literal starvation (his ignorance of the art 
of being a private man making it impossible for him to maintain 
himself in that capacity), or starvation in a metaphorical sense 
(compare such expressions as ‘auri sacra fames’). I incline to 
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the latter view. A man who does not possess the virtue of 
an dpxéuevos is not thereby incapacitated for earning a living as 
a ruled person; he is only incapacitated for rd dpyecOas rados. 
As to Jason see vol. i. p. 237, note 1. Isocrates (Philip. § 65) 
describes Dionysius the Elder as ‘desiring monarchy in an irra- 
tional and frenzied way.’ ‘The Venetian chronicler says of 
Giovanni Frangipane,’ who had resigned the position of Count 
of Veglia and had retired to Venice, ‘“ He was no more able to 
live in a free city than night can abide the rising of the sun”’ 
(T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, 3. 135). 

Gre pi) tupavvot. ‘Ore py is always found in the best authors 
with the optative’ (Liddell and Scott s.v. dre), 

25. G\Ad py dwauvetral ye x.t.h. “AAAA phy... ye, ‘but certainly,’ 
as elsewhere. ‘Ezraweira:, ‘id est, virtus est: habitus enim laudabiles 
virtutes vocamus, ut ipse ait in fine libri primi Ethicorum’ (Sepul- 
veda, who here refers to Eth. Nic. 1, 13. 1103. 9, ray éfewn 8¢ ras 
eraweras aperds Aéyouery), Compare also Eth. Nic. 2. 4. r106a 1 
and 2, 7. 1108a 31, 4 yap aides dper) pév ote Eoriy, ératveiras 8é Kal 6 
al8npov, Thus the transition from érauwetra, 25, to 9 dpern, 26, is an 
easy one. Agesilaus was praised for knowing both how to rule and 
how to be ruled (e.g. in Xen. Ages. 2. 16); Lysander, on the 
other hand, is described by Plutarch (Lysand. c. 20) as rév ofxos 
(uydv ob dépwr ob8’ trropévaw dpyerOau. Plato had said (Laws 942 C), 
rouro Kai év eipnyy pedernreoy ibis ex ray maidley, dpyey re addAov 
dpxerOai 8 id’ érépwv. | 

26. nai woditou Soxipou (Boxe) 4 dperh elvat Td SivacOar Kat 
dpxeww nal doxeoOat xadGs. Aristotle here probably has before him 
Plato, Laws 643 E, raw 8¢ apds dperny éx maidlov madelay mowicay 
emGupnrny te Kai dpaorny tov soXimny -yerécOas rédeov, dpyew re xai 
EpxerOa émordpevoy pera Sixns, Ad«ipos takes the place of réAcos 
and xad@s of pera Sicns. As to the insertion of doxe see critical 
note, 

28. rhv 82 rob woditou dudy, i.e. rd SuvacGas xa dpyew nai dpyecba 
Kahes, 

29. ob av cin Edw ewawerd dpoiws. “Auda, the two aptitudes 
just referred to. Aristotle hints that the citizen must in fact possess 
two different kinds of virtue unequal in praiseworthiness (see vol. i. 
p. 237). He here anticipates the conclusion which he is slowly 
approaching. So Sepulveda, who has a note on ‘Non eodem 
modo utrumque laudabitur, —‘ non erit eadem virtus.’ 
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éwet ody... 832. nario. mus. ‘Since then it is occasionally held 
that the ruler and the ruled should learn different things and not 
the same, and that the citizen [who is both ruler and med] 
should understand both and share in both, one may see at 
a glance the further course of the inquiry.. The next step 
in it is to point out that the citizen should not learn the work 
of all kinds of ruled persons, Armed with this principle, we are 
able to reconcile the two contradictory views. Aristotle here, as 
often elsewhere, sets two conflicting opinions side by side and 
brings them into collision, in order to show that each contains an 
element of truth. One view is that the ruler and the ruled should 
learn different things; the other is that the citizen, who is in part 
a ruler, should learn both how to rule and how to be ruled, or 
in other words should learn the same things as the ruled. Both 
of these views are partly true. Those who hold that the ruler and 
the ruled should learn different things are so far correct that the 
citizen-ruler over citizens, and therefore the citizen, should not 
learn the work of unfreely ruled persons. Those who hold that 
the ruler and the ruled should learn the same things are so far 
correct that the citizen-ruler over citizens should learn to be ruled 
as a freeman is ruled. Thus the truth lies midway, Aristotle 
thinks, between the two opinions. For rovtvretOev, cp. c. 5: 
1278 a 13, dvrevOey puxpdy emurxepapevos, and Plato, Symp. 217 E, 
péxps pév odv 31 Setpo rou Adyou xad&s dy Zyor Kal mpds dvriwour Acyev, 
ro 8 evrevOey «rd. In Polit. 271 B, rd yap evredOer, oipat, xph 
Euyvoeiv® éxduevoy ydp dom x.r.d., it is explained by éydépevov (as 
Aristoph. Eq. 131 sq. Didot by pera rovroy): cp. Eth. Eud 2. 6. 
122341 sq. 

81. dudédrep’ drioctacGa: nal peréyery dudoiy, This reversal in 
the order of words (a kind of Chiasmus) is not uncommon in the 
Politics. Compare for instance c. 14. 1285 b 30, éxacrov E6pos rai 
wéMs ékdorn: 1. 1.1252 a 4, pédtora 8e nal roo Kupiwrdrou mavrer } 
fagav kuperary: 3. 6.1278 b 11, Aéyw B olow ey pv rats Snpoxpar- 
ais xuptos 6 Snyuos, ol 8 odiyos rovvavriov év rais chtyapyias: 3. 11. 
1281 b rr sq.: 3. 17. 1288 a 3 sq.: 6 (4). 3. 12904 18, Sowep & 
rois mvevpact Tov pev Cépupuy rod Bopéov, row 8é wérov ray edpov: 6 (4). 
12.1296 b 19-21: 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 22 sq. See Kaibel, Stil und 
Text der Wodsreia ’AGnvalov des Aristoteles, p. 100, for similar 
instances from that work. The occasional occurrence in the 
Politics of this studied arrangement of words affords an argument 
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against the view that it is a pupil’s hasty report of Aristotle’s 
lectures. 

33. tradry 82 rhy wepi rdvayxata Adyouey, “and by this we mean 
the kind of rule which obtains in connexion with necessary services.’ 
Tdvayxaia = 71a dvayxaia épya, Cp. njy ray avayxaioy cxodny in 2. 9. 
1269 a 35. Aéyopev, in much the same sense as A¢yw, 36, though 
perhaps the ‘we’ in Aéyoyew is the ‘we’ of a teacher (cp. c. 1. 
1275 b 3, 19). The term Beororx) dpyn is not always used by 
Aristotle in the sense of ‘the rule which obtains in connexion with 
necessary services’; it is not, for instance, in 3. 14. 1285 a 22. 
It should be noticed that by explaining 8eozcrie) dpyy as 9 wept 
rdvayxaia dpyn Aristotle is enabled to represent even freemen who 
do necessary work (e.g. Bavavoo:) as subject to dseororiun) dpyn, and 
not merely absolute slaves. 

84. & woteiy éwictacOa: tov dpyovr’ odx dvayxaioy, AANA xphobat 
paddov. In the case of deonorx dpxy the ruler does not need to 
know how to do the things that the ruled do, but only how to use 
their services. Hence in this form of rule he does not need to 
learn how to be ruled in order to learn how to rule; he does not 
need to be a slave first in order to be a good master. In the case 
Of woAcrexy dpxy, on the other hand, the ruler does need to know 
how to do what the ruled does, or in other words how to be ruled, 
for it is thus that he learns to be a good ruler. In 8eowory dpyy 
all that the ruler needs to know is how to use the services of slaves, 
and even this he hardly needs to know, for this knowledge has 
nothing exalted about it (4 (7). 3. 1325.4 24 Sqq.: I. 7. 1255 b 33 
sqq.), and a master may dispense with it by employing a steward 
(1. 7. 1255 b 35 sqq.). But if in Seororcxy dpyy the ruler does 
not need to know how to do the things that slaves do, still less 
does he need to be able to do them for another. Doing them 
for another stands on a far lower level than merely doing them 
and is fit only for slaves (cp. 1277 b 5 and 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 
17 8qq-)- 

87. Soddou 8 ely wreiw Adyomev. AodAov takes up dvBparodades, 
35. Aristotle adds this in order to show that he regards as 
dydparosades, not only the work of actual slaves, but also that of 
Bdvavoo. rexviras and yepyyres generally. <Aéyouer is probably here 
used in the same sense as in 34, not in that in which it is used in 
Cc. 3. 1246 b 9, where it seems to mean ‘men commonly say.’ The 
Bdvavoos zexvirns and the 67s are implied to be closely allied to 
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the slave in 1. 13. 126048 40 8qq.: § (8). 2. 1337 b 21: 5 (8). 6. 
1341 b 13. 

38. dv «.7.d. “Ov refers to ré» épyacwv according to Bonitz, Ind. 
37727. For &v pépos xaréxovow, he (ibid.) compares 6 (4). 8. r294a 
I78qq. Xepyys is a rare, and apparently a poetical, word: yesporéyrys 
is the equivalent word in Attic prose. 

odrot 8’ eigiv x.r.A. Montecatino’s conjecture of aire» or ars for 
avrovs is a tempting one (Richards would read atrois), and one or 
other of these emendations may well be right, but it is also possible 
that as «loiv immediately precedes, we are intended to supply «ism 
from it with avrovs, for Aristotle often omits eva: when it can 
readily be supplied from a neighbouring «iva, éorw, or eiow, e. g. in 
2. 12. 1273 b 40, 3. 4. 1276 b 20 sq., 1277 b 26 &q., 3. 15. 12865 
35 sqq-, 4 (7). 10. 13304 26 8q., and 4 (7). 15. 1334 b 17 Sq.; 
indeed, he sometimes omits it where this is not the case (see notes 
on 12604 14 and 1327 a 34, and Vahlen on Poet. 24. 1459 b 7). 
Bonitz (Ind. 8.v. onaivev) compares Phys. 4. 7. 213 b 30, wpds de 
TO mrorépws éxes Sei AaBew rl onuaives robvoya. As to the derivation 
of xepyns see Liddell and Scott s.v. To live by manual labour 
allied a man to the class of slaves (1. 11. 1258 b 38: 1. 5. 1254b 
17 sqq.: I. 13. 1259 b 25). 

1. dy ofs 5 Bdvaucos texvirms éotiv. Cp. Solon, Fragm. 13. 49, 

@Xos "AOnvains re nat ‘Hdaiorov modurdyvew 
épya Saels yeipoiy ovddAéyeras Bioroy. 
In the passage before us Pdvavoo rexvira are included under 
xepyyres, whereas in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 18-25 rd yepynrixdy is dis- 
tinguished from rd ep) ras réyvas, Aristotle speaks of 6 Bavavocs 
rexvirms, not simply dé rexvirns, because not all rexviras are yepyyres. 
In Eth, Nic. 1. 4. 1097 a 6 sqq. physicians and generals appear to 
be included under reyviraz, He sometimes, however, uses the word 
rexvirns ‘ad significandos opifices’ (see Bon. Ind. s. v. rexvirqs). 

3d wap’ éviots «tA. Ad, because they are slaves (cp. c. 5. 
1278 a 6 sqq.). Kaissling (Tempora und Modi in des Aristoteles 
Politica und in der Atheniensium Politia, p. 72) remarks that the 
use of mpiv here with an infinitive after a negative principal clause 
is contrary to the general rule. In sap’ évioss Aristotle probably 
refers especially to Athens. If so, it would seem that handicrafts- 
men were excluded from office at Athens not only in the early 
days when it was confined to Eupatridae (Plut. Thes. c. 25: Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 8), but even down to the time when the 
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‘ultimate democracy ’ was introduced (the time of Pericles or later). 
According to the °A@. HoA., c. 13, however, the board of ten 
archons appointed in the year after the archonship of Damasias 
included two demiurgi. Was Aristotle aware of this? That the 
fourth and lowest of the property-classes, rd @yrixdéy, was excluded 
by Solon from office is well known (2. 12. 1274 a 21: Plut. 
Solon c. 18). Did handicraftsmen belong to this class under 
Solon’s legislation, even if they owned land enough to place them 
in one or other of the three higher classes? At Ragusa the 
artisans ‘had no voice at all in the government, and were not 
admissible to any office’ (T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, 2. 309). 

8. 1a pev ody x.7.A. Mev ody here, as in 2.9. 1270b 17 and else- 
where, is answered by dAAd (7). Sus. brackets rd» dyaédv, and it is 
true that the question with which we have been concerned from 
1277 a 29 onwards has been what the citizen and ruler should 
learn, not what the good man should learn. But the capability of 
rendering to another servile service has been said to be avSparo- 
8ades in 1277 a 35, and as the opposite of 6 dvdparodmdns is 
6 émeuns (Eth. Nic. 4, 14. 1128417 sqq.: cp. 10. 6. 1177 a 6 sqq.), 
Aristotle’s first thought is that this capability is not one which 
should be acquired by 6 dya@és, his next that it should not be 
acquired by 6 woAsrxds (who is ppdmpos, 1277415, and therefore 
dyaOds), and his next that it should not be acquired by the good 
citizen. Compare the story of the captive Spartan youth in 
Plut. Apophth. Lac. Obscur. Vir. § 35, 234 B, who replied 
Ov dovdetow, when a specially humiliating service was demanded 
of him. 

5. ef py) wore «.7.X., ‘except occasionally to satisfy some need 
arising for him in relation to himself, for then it no longer 
happens that the one party (the party to whom the service is 
rendered) comes to be a master and the other (the party who 
renders the service) a slave.’ A man who learns to do servile work 
for himself does not learn to do it for a master, and it is to the 
good man or good citizen learning to become a slave and to serve 
a master that Aristotle objects. ‘Si quis usus sui gratia sordidum 
opificium discat, ut Alfonsus dux Ferrariensis, qui singulari indus- 
tria et artificio aenea tormenta bellica conficere sciebat, is, quia 
sibi, non alteri, servit, non debet servus more artificum appellari’ 
(Sepulveda). So Bern., ‘ausser etwa fiir seinen persdnlichen 
Bedarf, weil in diesem Falle das Herrn- und Sclavenverhiltniss 
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nicht mehr stattfindet.’ Vict., however, explains ot -yap—dowor 
otherwise, ‘si deberet qui regit haec discere, futurum esse ut dis- 
tingui non possit servus ab ero, and so Mr. Welldon, who trans- 
lates, ‘else the relation of master and slave ceases to exist,’ and 
Mr. Richards, ‘a citizen should not be thoroughly familiar with 
the gpya of a slave, for then the difference between a master 
and a slave vanishes.’ I prefer the interpretation of Sepulveda 
and Bernays. Atrg@ mpds atrév (a phrase recurring in 7 (5). 1. 
1302 a 12 and 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 13) is to be taken with ypeias 
xdpw: cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 10, é yxpypcres rua eiropiay, Sxus 
¢yooa xal mpos ras xa& avrovs xpeias nal wpds sodquixds. For xpeias 
xdpu, cp. Thuc. 1. 136. 6, nal dua avris pév cxeivp ypeias repds xai 
obx és rd capa obl(ecba dvayriwOqva. For the thought, see note 
on 1337 b 19, and cp. Rhet. x. 9. 1367 a 31, «al vd pydepios 
épya{erOaz Bdvaveoy réxvnv’ edevOepov yap +d py) mpds Drow (yy: also 
Plut. Praec. Reip. Gerend. c. 1g, dAAd Bonbei por +d rov “Apricbk- 
yous pynpovevdpevor’ Gauydcavros yap ruvos el 8’ adyopas auras épet 
rdptyov, ‘Eyaur@ ye, elmer éyd 8 aydwakw mpds rovs éyxadourras «i 
Kepdpp rapéornxa Siapetpoupevp . .. Ove epaure ye Gnpl rair’ olxovopew, 
dda rq warpi&, where Plutarch makes a notable advance on the 
older view. It should be noticed that Aristotle’s language in the 
passage before us is carefully guarded; the doing of menial work, 
even for one’s own behoof, is only permitted if it is occasional, not 
habitual, and in satisfaction of a need. 

7. ON gore mg dpyd x.7.X., ‘but there is a kind of rule which 
men exercise over those like themselves in birth and free, for it is 
of this nature that we say the political rule (the rule which obtains 
between citizens) is, which [unlike the rule over slaves] the ruler 
ought to learn while being ruled.’ “Apye, sc. 6 dpyav. That 
political rule is exercised over men free and equal, we see from 
I. 7.1255b 20. Citizens are alike in birth, even though some of 
them are more nobly born than others, but kings are superior in 
birth to those over whom they rule (3. 13. 1284. 11 sqq.: 7 (5): 
10. 1310b 12), and the master of a slave is of course superior in 
birth to his slave. When Aristotle says in 1. 12. 1259b 15 that 
the king is the same r@ yéve: as those over whom he rules, he 
probably means ‘in race.’ Pericles was already familiar with the 
contrast between rule over freemen and other kinds of rule (cp. 
Plut. Praec. Reip. Gerend. c. 17, where we read that he said to 


himself, dvadapSdvev rjy xAapida, Lpdceye, Tepixres’ edevbépaw dpxets, 
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‘“EAAnveay dpyes, woAcrey "AOnvaler), and Lysander also, who said, 
when the Spartan harmost Callibius raised his staff to strike the 
athlete Autolycus, that ‘he knew not how to rule over freemen’ 
(Plut. Lysand. c. 15). 

10. otparnyety otpamnynGévra nai taftapxjoavra Kal oyayt- 
cavra. For the absence of xai before orparnyeiy see critical note 
on 1260 a 26, and cp. 6 (4). 8. 1294 a 16, pdévov yap 9 pikts 
croxd(era: ray eimdpwy kal rap andpwv, mdovrov kai éAevbepias. Kai 
raftapyncayra Kai Aoxayyoavra is added to show that one should 
not only have been under the command of a general before one 
becomes a general, for this might be said of a private soldier, but 
should have risen from the rank of a private to that of a lochagus, 
and from that rank to the rank of a taxiarch (compare the saying 
ascribed to the comic poet Crates by Aristophanes in Eq. 541 
Didot, quoted above on 1276 b 22, and the principle underlying 
the ordo magistratuum at Rome). That the lochagus was sub- 
ordinate to the taxiarch, we see from 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 1 sqq.: see 
also Liddell and Scott, s.v. rafiapxos. 

11. 8d Adyerat «.7.A. Aristotle probably refers to a saying 
ascribed to Solon, dpxe sp&rov paddy dpyecba (Diog. Laert. 1. 60), 
which Plato may have before him in Laws 762 E (quoted in vol. i. 
p. 238, note r). Cp. also Cic. De Leg. 3. 2. 5 and M. Antonin. 
Comm. 11. 29. Kal rotro, ‘this also,’ for Aristotle has already said 
that one should learn to rule freemen by being ruled, and now he 
goes further and says that it is not possible to rule them well 
without having been ruled. Alcibiades’ experience of being ruled 
was probably far too short, for he figures as a leading statesman at 
Athens at a comparatively early age. Even good rulers have been 
thought to have lost somewhat through too rapid a rise in early 
life. Some traced Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s ‘exceeding master- 
fulness’ to this cause. ‘He was pushed up the easiest possible 
incline to almost the top of the ladder of diplomatic rank before he 
was twenty-four’ (S. Lane-Poole, Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
1. 80). 

18. rodrev Sé dper} pevy érépa x.t.A. Tovray, i.e. rod dpyovros kat 
Tov apxopuévou riy Tray éhevbépwy dpxny. Cp. I. 13. 1259 b 32 sqq. 
Mo, ‘while,’ as often elsewhere. 

14. énictacbat nai Sdvac8at. Avvacfa is a wider term than 
éricracOa: knowledge is only one of the conditions of capability. 
Cp. Xen. Cyrop. 3. 2. 25, clot 8é reves rv Xaddaior of An(dperos (Hor 
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cat ott’ dy énlarawro épyd(ecOas ofr dy duvawro, elOiopévos awd wodepov 
Brorevecy. 

15. dperj. For the absence of the article before apery see note 
on 1253 b 11. 

16. én’ duddrepa, ‘on both sides,’ i.e. both as ruler and as ruled: 
cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 12. 11434 35, xal 6 vous réy écydrar én’ apychcrepa, 
and Plut. Lycurg. c. 18, éxowdvouy 8€ of epacral rois maot ris ddtns 
én’ audérepa (i.e. both when their repute was bad and when it was 
good). 

nai dvSpds 8) dyalod dude, i.e. 1d divacda: dpyew nai dpxecba 
Thy Tay édevOépwv dpynv. Thus Aristotle’s ‘best State,’ which is 
composed of oovéaio (4 (7). 13. 1332 & 32 8qq.), is also composed 
of men who have learnt to rule well by being ruled (4 (7). 14. 
1333 a 2) and who interchange ruling and being ruled (1332 b 
25 sqq.). As to nai... 8) see above on 1253 a 18. 

17. nai ei x.7.X., ‘and if the temperance and justice appropriate 
to a ruler differ in kind [from the temperance and justice appropriate 
to a person ruled but free], for the temperance and justice of a 
person ruled but free are also different in kind [from those of 
a ruler], it is clear that the good man’s virtue, for instance his 
justice, will be of two kinds,’ [for the good man must have the 
virtue which fits him to rule and also the virtue which fits him to 
be ruled.] That the virtue of the ruler is different in kind from 
that of the ruled we have seen in 1. 13. 1259 b 32-1260 a 24, 
a passage with which that before us is nearly connected. For the 
suppression in 17 of ‘from the temperance and justice appropriate 
to a person ruled but free,’ cp. 1277.4 16, nat riv madelay 8 cidis 
érépay elvas Xéyouai rwes Zpyovros, where ‘from that of the ruled’ is 
suppressed, and [ Plut.] Consol. ad Apollonium, c. 23, dywoourres or 
6 depos Odvaros, ds mpds ri» Trav avOpmreay pict, ovdev duaéepes (SC. Tov 
épaiov). For the ellipse in xat yap dpyopevou pév eAevOépou d¢ see the 
examples collected by Bonitz, Ind. s.v. ydp (146. 50 sqq.), and 
especially Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 b 21, mepi 8¢ ras lias rev pdover 
moAXoi nal mohAaxyas dyaprdavovew® rev yap didrcroovrwy Aeyopever (SC. 
wodXol duaprdvovow) § rp xalpew ols pi dei x.r.A. So here with 
yap dpxoudvou péy édevbépov 8¢ we must supply érepdy dori el8os cadpr 
guvns xal dixaoovms, or possibly, as Mr. Richards suggests, én 
cwpporvvm xai Sxaoovwn. For the absence of the article before 
dpern in roi adyabod dpern, see note on 1285 b 12, rou oxprtpov 
ésaydracis, Aristotle had assumed for a moment in an aporetic 
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argument (1276 b 33) that the virtue of the good man is of one 
kind only, but he now arrives at a different conclusion. Plato had 
already so far distinguished the virtue of the ruler from that of the 
ruled as to say that dpdéenois exists only in the ruler (Rep. 433 C), 
but neither he nor Protagoras had drawn any distinction between 
the temperance and justice of the ruler and the same qualities in 
the ruled, when they said (Plato, Rep. 431 E-432 B, 433 D: Protag. 
324 D-325 A) that justice and temperance should be possessed by 
all classes in the State. Aristotle’s principle is that ruling differs in 
kind from being ruled, and that therefore the virtue of the ruler 
differs in kind from the virtue of the ruled (1. 13. 1259 b 375q.). 
I do not remember any other passage in Aristotle’s writings in 
which this view is expressed with equal distinctness. He appears 
in what follows to connect the difference between the courage 
and temperance of the man and the woman with the more active 
and arduous nature of the functions of the man in household 
management. 

20. nal’ 4, cp. 4(7). 3. 1325 b 13, ddvapsy cal fv Zoras mpaxtixds. 

Gowep x.t.A. This has been already said in r. 13. 1260 21 sqq,, 
where we are told that these virtues in the man are dpxixai and in 
the woman tnnperixai, In Poet. 15. 1454 a 22 we read éors yap 
dy3peiov pév rd HOos, GAN’ ody dpporroy yuval rd dxdpelay f} Seu» elvat, 
but A° has ré-in place of the second ré with a blank space before 
it large enough for two letters, and Vahlen conjectures otrws. The 
article is absent before cadpoctvy in yuvaids nai dvdpds érépa owppo- 
givn kai dy8pia, just as it is often absent in similar sentences where 
6 airés occurs: see above on 1276 b 5, 7, and 12774 13, and cp. 24, 
ewet kat olxovopia érépa aydpds cat yuvaikds. 

22. nal yuvh AdAos, ef odtw Koopia efn Sowep 5 dvip & dyabds. 
Looking to deAds, 22, which is the opposite of d»dpeios, we might 
expect to find dxddacros, the opposite of cddpa», in place of Ados, 
and Susemihl on the strength of ‘inhonesta’ in Leonardus Aretinus’ 
translation places dxéAacros in his text, but AdAos is probably right. 
AdAos is often opposed to xéopios, e.g.in Philem. ’AdeAgoi, Fragm. 2 
(Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 5), 

oux, dy Aadg tis puxpdv, dori Koopos, 
ovd dy sropevnral ris els ry yny Bireror 
6 8 irixoy piv 7 vows Peper Aadrow, 
pnddy soy 38 daynpoy, otros xéopos. 
AdXos, it is true, is found only in 0’, but m* (except P‘, which has 
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ddados) have dddos, which is frequently found in MSS. as a mis- 

reading for AdAos (see for instance Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 858: 

' 3. 567). L. Schmidt has shown (Ethik der alten Griechen, 1. 

313) how nearly akin xoopidrns is to cappoovvn, Compare with 

the passage before us Trag. Gr. Fragm. Adespota 364 (Nauck), 
@dXos yuvaxds xocpos, DAdos apoévey. 

24, éwei nai «.t.A. For the transition here from dperqy to ole- 
vouia, compare what Meno says in Plato, Meno 71 E, ef 3@ Bowe 
yuvaixds dperny, ov xaderdy diedOeiv, Sre Set airiaw ry oixlay ed olxev, 
od{ovady re Ta évdov Kai xarjxooy ovcay rou avdpés. Aristotle evidently 
has this passage before him, and probably also Xen. Oecon. 7. 25, 
émet 8€ nai rd huddrrey ra eloeveyxGevra Ti yuvaixi mpootrate, ytyracxey 
6 Oeds Gre wpds rd Guddrrew ob xdedy ears hoBepdy elvac ri» Wuyy 
meiov pépos Kat rou PéBov éSdoaro rH yurat f r@ avdpi. Compare 
also [Aristot.] Oecon. 1. 3. 1343 b 26-1344a 8. The account 
given there and in the passage before us of the household manage- 
ment of the man as being concerned with acquiring is, however, at 
issue with the usual teaching of Aristotle on the subject, which is 
that household management has to do with using: see above on 
1256a 11. To acquire is more difficult than to keep and demands 
a higher type of virtue (Demosth. Ol. 2. 26, mod yap pgow exarras 
guAdrrew 4 ernoacbas ndvra répuxev: Dio Cass. Hist. Rom. 52. 18. 5; 
al paxp Td guddga rs rou xrycacGas pgdv dors’ mpds pey yap rd rdAAc- 
Tpta spooroncagba Kal srovor xal xuvdiver dei, mpds 3¢ rd Tra tadpyorra 
aoa Bpaxeia ppovris dpxei). 

25. % 82 ppdvnors Gpxovros fS10s dperh pom, ‘and moral pru- 
dence [is the only virtue which has not two kinds, for it] is the 
only virtue which is peculiar to the ruler.’ This sentence is a con- 
tinuation in a rough way of 18-21. The fem. form ‘os is used 
here, as in 7 (g). 12. 1316.4 12 and De Part. An. 2. 7. 652b 2, in 
all three cases before a word commencing with a vowel (see note 
on 1283 a 33). Bonitz (Ind. 472 b 44) gives a number of instances 
in which the word pévos is placed at the end of a sentence, among 
them Eth. Nic. 7. 6.1149 a 20. As to the ruler’s need of ppdémors 
see above on 1277.2 14. It has been already said (above on 17) 
that Plato treats ¢povnoss as peculiar to the ruler in Rep. 433 C, 
a passage which Aristotle also has before him when he ascribes 
&é£a dAnOys to the ruled. Compare Timaeus 51 D sqq. and the 
contrast between ruler and ruled in Laws 734 Esq. Yet in Laws 
632 C Plato speaks of instituting guardians of the laws, rovs piv 
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dpomnvews, rovs 3¢ 3° dAnOois 86£ns lovras, so that in the State of the 
Laws there were to be rulers without ¢poxnors, armed only with true 
opinion (see as to this vol. i. pp. 437,449). For the effect of ‘true 
opinion respecting what is noble and just and good and the con- 
trary’ on the character of the members of a State, see Plato, Polit. 
309 Csqq. Bonitz (Ind. 203 b §2) refers to Aristot. wept ponuns xai 
dvapynocews I. 450 215, 8d nal érépos rioly tmdpye: ray (pwr, Kai ov 
povoy avOperrois Kai rois' fyoves 8cfay ff ppovnow, where the distinction 
reappears. 

26. doixey dvayxaiov efvar xowds «.7.A. For the omission of 
elvat see notes on 12604 14 and 12774 38. 

28. dpxopdvou 8é ye «.7.X., ‘ but as to a person ruled, his virtue 
is not moral prudence but true opinion, for the ruled person is like 
a flute-maker, while the ruler is a flute-player, who uses what the 
flute-maker makes.’ The reason assigned seems at first sight to 
be no reason at all, till we recall 1. 8. 1256a 5 sqq. and 1. 10.1258a 
21Sqq., where the art that makes is explained to be ministerial 
(émnperixn) and subordinate to the art that uses. The ruled person 
is similarly ministerial to the ruler, and hence has a merely minis- 
terial kind of virtue. Cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 13. 1246b 11, 9 yap rov 
dpxovros dper) ti Tou dpyouevov xpira. Compare also (with Sus.’, 
Note 499) Plato, Rep. 601 D, oloy atAnrns rou atdonop efayyedet 
wept trav aiddy, of a» tanperdaow ev rp addeiy, cal emirdge olovs dei 
soueiv, 6 8 tmnpernoe, and (with Prof. Jowett) Cratyl. 388 sqq. (esp. 
390 B sqq.). Te in 8¢ ye qualifies dpyopuévov : see Liddell and Scott 
s. v. ye sub fin, 

Sl. xa wis 4) adrh nat wis érépa. The virtue of a good citizen 
has been shown to be the same as the virtue of the good man in 
the case of the citizen of the best State who is possessed of ¢povnats, 
or in other words who is capable of ruling. For was, cp. 4 (7). 14. 
4332 b 41 sqq. 

84. ds ddnOis ydp x.7.4. The question raised here is probably C. 5. 
suggested by the mention in c. 4. 1277 b 1 of the fact that in some 
States handicraftsmen had no share in office till the ‘ultimate 
democracy’ came into being. Cp. Polyb. ro. 17. 6, where oi 
sokirixoi are distinguished from of yeporexvas. But surely handi- 
craftsmen even in those States shared in the dépurros dpy7 access to 
which, according to c. 1. 1275 a 30 Sqq., suffices to make a man 
a citizen? Aristotle now seems to require that the citizen shall 
share not merely in dopioros dpxn, but in dpyai strictly so called 
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(35 sqq.). He appears to hold that if a citizen does not do so, he 
cannot be said to possess the virtue of a citizen (36). Aristotle's 
inquiry into the nature of citizen-virtue results, in fact, in a change 
in his standard of citizenship ; at any rate we are told in 1278 a 35 
that 6 pdXsora woXirns is to be found in 6 perdyeor réy rysaey. 

37. rhv toadrny dperfjy, ‘the virtue which we have ascribed 
to the citizen’ (cp. 1278 a 9, sroAirou dperiy fy ebroper), i.e. the virtue 
which fits men both to rule and to be ruled. 

odtos yap wodltys. Odros, i.e. @ pu) péreorw dpye». The addition 
of obros yap rodirms seems unnecessary, but it is quite in Aristotle’s 
manner: cp. c. I. 1275a 11, and the addition of of péw» yap Gopux 
€xovew, ‘ol & torépas in De Gen. An. 3. 5. 755 b 208qq., and see 
notes on 1282 a 36 and b 39. 

38. év tine péper Gerdos Exacros; ‘in what class are we to place 
the individual handicraftsman?’ For ¢é» rin pépe see Liddell and 
Scott s.v. wépos. Compare Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 23, ef oxéyaod & 
rim rage wor dorly brép ob rd Yngeopa elpyrat, wérepa févos } promos § 
goXirns éoriv, 

39. &d ye Totrov rdv Adyov, ‘by reason of this statement at any 
rate,’ ie. the statement that Sd»aveo: are not citizens nor metoeci 
nor aliens. Cp. Metaph. A. 10.1075 a 25, dca 8¢ ddvvara cupBaive 
§ droma rots Aas Aéyovar. 

1278 a. 2. tév elpnudvey, i.e. citizens metoeci and aliens. | 

toGro yap dAyOés x.7.A. The preceding sentence has pointed to 
the conclusion that Sdvavco: are not citizens, and ydp introduces 
a justification of this conclusion. For the thought cp. 4 (7). 3. 
1328 a 21 sqq. 

4. od8 of aides, ‘not even the children, [though they come 
nearer to being citizens than handicraftsmen do}.’ For what 
follows cp. c. 1.1275a%148qq. The sons of citizens are said to 
be citizens ¢£ troOdécews, because they are citizens not absolately 
but ‘on an assumption’—the assumption, namely, that they will 
become citizens when they grow older. 

6. dv pev odv rots dpyxatlois xpdvois x.7.A. For the use of pe 
ovy here see note on 1265b12. It is answered by d¢, 8. The 
sense is—‘ Nay, in ancient times the handicraftsmen were in some 
States slaves or aliens, but the best State will not go so far as to 
make them slaves, it will refuse to make them citizens’ (cp. 4 (7) 
9. 1328b 33 sqq.). Handicraftsmen would be especially likely to 
be slaves in military States (Xen. Oecon. 4.3, and Plut. Lycurg. et 
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Num. inter se comp. c. 2, avornpd 8€ 4 Aveotpyeos (d:arafis) pal 
dpurroxparixn, tas per Bavavoous drroxabaipovea réyvas els olxerav eat 
peroixoy xeipas, avrovs dé rovs moXiras els rw dowida Kal rd Sdpv ovvd- 
youca). In maritime and commercial States like Corinth, where 
handicraftsmen were less despised, there would be less eagerness 
to keep them outside the citizen-body. When Solon offered 
citizenship at Athens to persons immigrating with their families 
for the practice of a handicraft (Plut. Solon c. 24), he bade farewell 
to the old-fashioned policy of keeping handicraftsmen slaves and 
aliens, and aided in the creation of that numerous body of handi- 
craftsmen, the existence of which made it possible for Themistocles 
a century later to build and equip a fleet (Diod. 11. 43. 3). That 
handicraftsmen were often strangers in early days is implied in 
Hom. Odyss. 17. 382 sqq., and it appears that the first makers 
of the peplos of Athena were two aliens, Aceseus of Patara and 
Helicon of Carystus (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 22), 
but, according to Biichsenschtitz (Besitz und Erwerb, p. 321), we do 
not read in Homer of slaves employed in handicrafts. 

7. Scdwep of wodXdol Tororo. nat viv. That handicraftsmen were 
often aliens in Plato’s day is implied in Laws 848 A, ré 8¢ rpéiroy 
Snpsovpyois re wal mavrws rois févos. Cp. also Andoc. ap. Schol. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1007, where we read about Hyperbolus as 8 gévos 
dy xal BdpBapos Avxvomo1ei, and Demosth. in Eubulid. c. 31, pets & 
Spodoyoupey kai rawias modeiy xal (ny ovx Svrwa tpdroy BovAdpeda® xai 
ef gol ears rovro onpetoy, & E’BovAi8n, rov ph *AOnvaiovs elvar Hpads x.1.X. 
Even at Athens most handicraftsmen may have been slaves or 
aliens as late as the time of Aristotle, though the Athenian citizen- 
body undoubtedly comprised a large number of Bavyavoot. 

9. el 82 nal odros modirns, GANG x.7.X. For this use of add in 
the sense of ‘at any rate’ in an apodosis after a conditional clause 
introduced by ¢ or édy, see Bon. Ind. 33 a 42 sqq., and cp. Phys. 8. 
6. 258 b 32-259 a 4. 

10. Aexréov of wayrés x.7.X., SC. elves: see above on 1277 2 38. 

ll. trav 8 dvayxaleoy x.t.4. The expression ray dvayxaiwy presents 
much difficulty. It is possible that the word dvaykaiov has been 
repeated by a scribe’s mistake from the preceding sentence and has 
displaced some other word (perhaps dAAw», which Bernays would 
read in place of it). Another possible view is Prof. Postgate’s 
(Notes, p. 26), who construes ray & dvayraiov ‘and with respect to 
necessary services, but the sentence certainly reads as if ra» 
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dvayxaioy were masculine. If we take it as masculine, we may 
translate ‘the necessary people,’ so termed in contradistinction to 
‘those who are quit of necessary services,’ and compare 6 (4). 4. 
1291415, rois dvayxaios Booxnpacw. It is thus that Lambinus 
appears to interpret rév dvayxaiwy, for his rendering is ‘eorum autem 
qui operibus et muneribus necessariis funguntur.’ Ta rovavra=ra 
dvayxaia épya, In speaking of slaves as rendering services to an 
individual, Aristotle forgets the case of public slaves. 

12. of 82 xowg x.7.A. Compare their name 8nusovpyol. 

18. dvredbevy pixpdv émoxepapévois, ‘starting from this point and 
carrying our investigation a little further.’ So we have in Meteor. 
I. 3. 340 b 14 Sei Be woeiy ovras nal dvrevOer dpfapevous. *Evrevéa 
should probably be taken, as Susemihl takes it, with juxpor 
emoxeyanévots, and not with qavepdy, as Bernays, followed by 
Mr. Welldon, takes it. 

14. adrév, i.e. Bdvavoos and Onres. 

abtd ydp davey Td AexOev oret BiAov, ‘for that which has been 
said is enough by itself, when once made known, to render this 
manifest.’ Aristotle probably refers in ré Xex6ew to what has been 
said in c. 1. 1275a 38 sqq. For gavév, cp. Plato, Gorg. 508 E, 
ravra piv dvw éxei ev rois Eumpoober Adyois ovre avevra, and Soph. 
O. T. 848, 

Gd’ os harvey ye rotrros 53° éxictaco, 
and Trachin. 1. Aristotle evidently has in his mind a familar 
proverb aird deifes: cp. Plato, Protag. 324 A, ef yap eOAas évvonoa rb 
nodd{ewv, & Ladxpares, rovs adixovyras ri wore Sivaras, aitdé ce didd£es, ors 
of ye dvOpewmos ipyouvra: wapacxevacrdoy eiva: dperny : Critias 108 C, rovro 
pév ody oldv éorwv, atréd cot raya Sydooe: Hipp. Maj. 288 Bs: Eurip. 
Orest. rr0x Bothe, 1129 Dindorf, 


elr’ aité Sndoi rolpyov, 7 relvew xpedy : 


Androm. 261 Bothe, 265 Dindorf (for other references to Euripides 
see Liddell and Scott s.v. onpaive 1. 2): Aristoph. Lysistr. 375 
Didot: Cratin, MvAaia, Fragm. 9 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 114). 
See also Rhein. Mus. 42. 400. 

16. xat pddtota toi dpxopdvou modirov. Cp. 1. 13. 12608 
3 sq. 

18. ofov ef ris dorw x.t.d. Cp. 6 (4). 8. 12944 9 sqq, and 
2. 11. 124734 25s8qq. “Hy xadovow dpicroxparixny, for dpioroxparia in 
the truest sense of the word implies something more than the 
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award of office according to virtue; it implies a constitution under 
which all the citizens, or at any rate all the citizens capable of rule, 
are men of full excellence (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 1 sqq.). Cp. 6 (4). 11. 
1295 2 31, ds xadovow dpsoroxparias. 

20. xar’ dgiav is here associated with xar’ dpern», but we must 
not identify the two expressions. *Agia,as Hildenbrand has already 
pointed out (Geschichte und System der Rechts- und Staatsphilo- 
sophie 1. 294), attaches not only to virtue, but to property and to 
every other attribute which gives its possessor a special importance 
in relation to the life of the State. Td xar’ dfiav icov is commonly 
contrasted with rd xar’ dpeOpdy icor (e.g. in 7 (g). 1. 1301 b 29 sq. 
and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3 sq.), whence we infer that constitutions not 
based on ré xar’ apt6yor iow, for instance oligarchy, are based in 
a sense on 1rd car’ dfiavy ioov: indeed, democracy itself, though com- 
monly represented as resting its claims on ré car’ dpsOpdv ivov (8 (6). 
2. 1317 b 3 sq.), is sometimes implied to rest them on 16 kar’ déiay 
igo (Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 a 25 sqq.: cp. Pol. 3. 17. 1288 a 20 sqq.). 
Wealth, virtue, high birth, education, and even éAevOepia, confer agia 
(Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 a 25 sqq.). That the wealthy, the well-born, 
and the free-born have a real, and not merely a fancied, claim on 
the score of dfia, results, I think, from Pol. 3. 12. 1283 a 14 sqq. 
Their claim, however, cannot compare with that of men superior in 
virtue (3. 9. 1281 a 4 8qq.: cp. 7 (5). I. 1301 a 39 Sqq.), and hence 
xar’ dfiay is especially and most truly used in the Politics, as it is 
in the passage before us, of agia conferred by virtue (see 4 (7). 4. 
1326b 15: 4 (7). 9.132948 17: 7 (5). 10.1310b 33). 

od yap ofdy re «7.4. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 37 sqq. and 8 (6). 4. 
1319 a 26 sqq.: also Xen. Oecon. 4. 3, nai daxodias 8¢ pddiora Exover 
kal ditoy xat wédews ouveripedcioOas al Bavavorxal xadovperas (réxvas)’ 
ore ol rowovro: Soxovcs xaxot xal didos ypnoGas xal rais warpiow ade£n~ 
ripes elvat, 

22. pév, ‘while,’ as often elsewhere. 

23. dd tipnpdrevy ydp paxpdy «.t.A. Not so, however, surely 
in the first kind of Oligarchy (6 (4). 5. 1292 a 39-b 2). For rin- 
pdroy paxpoy cp. 6 (4). 5. 1292 b x and 6 (4). 13. 1297b 4: also 
6 (4). 4. 1290 b 16 and 8 (6). 7.13214 II. 

24. wNourodct ydp «.r.A. Aristotle perhaps has in his mind 
Hom. Odyss. 17. 386, where 8nptoepyol are referred to, 

otros ydp «Anroi ye Bporay én’ aneipova yaiay, 
mroxdy 8 obx ay ris Kadéos rpugorra 2 airdv. 
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Still Plato (Rep. 406 C) contrasts of 8qpsovpyoi with of sAovowi re 
xal ei8ainoves Soxodvres elvas. Kai intensifies of woAAoi, ‘ quite the 
majority. See Stallbaum’s notes on Plato, Rep. 562C and 
Laws 630 A. 

25. dv OfBas Be x.7.A., ‘ but in Thebes,’ etc. Bern. translates 
décxa érav ‘seit zehn Jahren’ (‘since ten years previously ”), Sus. 
‘zehn Jahre lang’ (‘for the space of ten years’). In support of 
Bernays rendering Kithner, Ausfthrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 418. 8 b, 
may be referred to. In Aristoph. Lysistr. 280 the Latin translation 
contained in Didot’s Aristophanes renders 2 éréy ddovros ‘inde 
a sex annis illotus.’ But I should prefer Susemihl’s rendering of 
dca éra» if parallel passages from Aristotle’s writings can be 
adduced in support of it. It is conceivable, though perhaps hardly 
likely, that 8d has dropped out before déxa. "Aweoynpévor rips dyopas 
appears to mean ‘abstained from selling in the agora.’ Aristotle no 
doubt refers to the time when Thebes was under an oligarchical 
constitution; he contrasts the oligarchy which existed at Thebes 
with other forms of oligarchy under which it was possible for 
a handicraftsman to find his way into office, and evidently prefers 
the strictness of the Theban oligarchy: cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 26, 
ri» 3¢ perddoow yiverOas rG@ wAHGEL TOU wodsrevparos ffros . . Tis TO 
ripnua Kxropdvoas ff, xabdrep OnBaiois, arocyoueras xpdvor rind Tov 
Bavatiowv tpywov x.7r.A. (It would seem, if we compare this passage 
with that before us, that abstaining from the practice of a handi- 
craft and abstaining from selling in the agora were much 
the same thing; handicraftsmen would appear to have both 
manufactured their goods and sold them in the agora, cp. 8 (6). 
4. 1319a 26-30). Xenophon may perhaps refer to Thebes as 
well as to the Lacedaemonian State when he says in Oecon. 4. 3; 
xai ev évias pev ray médewv, padiora dé dy rais ebrroAgpots Soxovcass elves, 
ovd’ ears r&v wodtrdy oder Bavavoids réxvas épydferba. Many 
oligarchies went further and enacted laws forbidding holders of 
offices to engage in any lucrative occupation (7 (5). ra. 1316) 
3 8qq-). Népos #v is probably emphatic, as in 2. 9. 1270b3; 
there was no concealment in the way in which Thebes excluded 
Bdvavoo: from office, as there was in the methods followed by some 
States (1278a 38 sqq.). 

26. év woddais Se awodrrelais «.7.A., ‘but on the other hand in 
many constitutions,’ etc. Here we pass from one extreme to 
another, from the extreme strictness of the Theban oligarchy to 
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the extreme laxity of other constitutions. Aristotle evidently holds, 
in full agreement with current opinion, that to make aliens citizens 
was worse than making handicraftsmen citizens. The constitutions 
to which he refers were no doubt extreme democracies (cp. 8 (6). 
4. 1319 b 6-19), and it is noticeable that Aristotle does not charge 
even them with commonly admitting absolute aliens to citizenship, 
whatever they might do at special crises (see note on 1275 b 34); 
he speaks in the passage before us of ‘some of the class of aliens’ 
(rav Edvev, not rovs févous), and refers in particular to ‘ persons born 
of a citizen-mother and an alien father,’ i.e. half-aliens. As he 
distinguishes these half-aliens from »ééo:, he would seem to regard 
them as born in wedlock. ‘These half-aliens would differ much 
among themselves; the alien parent would be in some cases 
a Greek, in others an European or Asiatic barbarian, and a bar- 
barian of high or low position. Cimon was the son of a Greek 
father and a Thracian princess, Themistocles of a Greek father 
and a Thracian or Carian woman of less exalted position, and this 
would be much the commoner case. Many half-aliens would 
probably be the offspring of marriages between poor citizen- 
women and rich metoeci (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 299.1). Similar 
differences would exist in the ranks of the vd. The term wéos 
was used in strictness to designate those who were not born in 
wedlock, even if they were descended from citizen-parents (Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 190). Thus 
a »é6os might be more purely Athenian than the half-aliens of whom 
we have been speaking, for he might be the offspring of an illicit 
connexion between Athenians of full citizen status. Far more 
frequently, however, he would be the offspring of an illicit con- 
nexion between an Athenian citizen and a slave-woman; occa- 
sionally he might be the offspring of an illicit connexion between 
an Athenian woman and a slave. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 299. 1) 
holds that in the passage before us Aristotle intends to identify the 
660s with of éx duidAov 4 dovrns (33), but perhaps we need not take 
him to assert that these constituted the whole class of »o6u: they 
were no doubt the largest and least welcome portion of it. The 
distinction between {év0s and »é6o0: is not always maintained: see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 297. 2, who refers to Pollux 3. 21, woos de 
& éx Levys f waddaxidos ... roy 3¢ wiOow xai parpofevoy Exot xadovow, 
and to Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 213. ! 

29. o6 piv GAN ewel x.t.A. Ene’, ‘as’ or ‘seeing that.” The 
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passage implies that all States which made aliens and bastards 
citizens did so for want of genuine citizens, a statement which 
seems to conflict with 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 6 sqq., where we are told 
that the founders of extreme democracies adopted measures of 
this kind, not because they could not help themselves, but with 
the view of making the demos strong. Aristotle leaves cases of 
this nature out of sight, for his object in the passage before us 1s 
to prove that States only make aliens and bastards citizens when 
they are forced by necessity to do so, and that, in fact, even the 
States which do this practically confess that some types of citizen 
are less authentic than others (vol. i. p. 241). ototwras, ‘make 
for themselves’: contrast momo, 1278 a 8, and wowverw, 34, and 
compare for a similar transition c. 16. 1287 b 29-31. Tovs rosvrovs, 
i.e. E€vous xai wdGovs. It would seem from Oecon. 2. 1346 b 13-29 
that at Byzantium the law requiring both parents to be citizens 
was relaxed at a time of merely financial pressure. 

SL. ofrw xpdvra: toils vépois, ‘they have laws of this nature’ 
(literally, ‘they have their laws thus’): cp. Aristot. Fragm. 155: 
15044 25, modAol 8¢ otra ypavra: rev BapBapev. 

82. edwopoiyres 8 Sydou x.7.A. The occurrence of 8¢ in the 
apodosis here after a protasis introduced by éwei raises a very 
difficult question. There is no doubt that in the writings of 
Aristotle, as in those of other Greek authors, 8¢ not unfrequently 
occurs in the apodosis after a protasis introduced by e?, when the 
apodosis or some part of it is opposed in sense to the protasis: 
see Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 770.1.a. We have instances of this in 3. 16. 
1287 b 11 sqq.: Metaph. B. 4. 999a 26sqq.: Phys. 4. 8. 2155 
13sqq. But the question is whether 3¢ occurs in the apodosis 
after a protasis introduced by émef in the genuine writings of 
Aristotle. It occurs after a protasis introduced by és in the 
so-called Second Book of the Oeconomics (1349 b 12, ds 3¢ =p 
rovro érafe, ohdferbar Soa dei ris ipépas, of 8é mddw lepdOura éwoioy, 
referred to in Bon. Ind. 167 a 38), but Bonitz (Ind. 167 a 34 sqq:) 
and Eucken (De Partic. Usu, p. 31) hold that in the genuine 
writings of Aristotle 8é does not occur in the apodosis after a pmo 
tasis introduced by éei, and Sus.’ reads 8} in the place of &¢ in the 
passage before us. Neither Bonitz nor Eucken, however, notice 
this passage: see Bonitz’ discussion of the question in Aristot 
Studien, 3. 124 sqq., and Eucken’s in De Partic. Usu, pp. 26-3! 
When in 3. 12.1282 b 14 sqq. a long string of sentences connected 
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by 8¢ and introduced by émrei is followed, as it would seem, by an 
apodosis in 21 introduced by 8, wolay 8 lodrns dor xal moter 
duodrys, 8 py AavOdvew, the presence of d¢ in the apodosis may 
be accounted for by the anacoluthic character of the sentence. 
The same reason may be given for the occurrence of 8 in the 
apodosis after a string of sentences introduced by éwei in Rhet. 1. 
I. 1355 a 3-14, where the best MSS. have 8 in 10, though the Vet. 
Int., supported by a few MSS. not of the best type, gives no equi- 
valent for it. In the passage before us we make a nearer approach 
to the structure of the passages in which &8¢ occurs in the apodosis 
after a protasis introduced by ei, for in this passage, as in those, 
there is an opposition in sense between the protasis and the 
apodosis, but here again the passage may be anacoluthic, the 
insertion of the parenthesis, 8: yap éAsyavOpwriay otro xpavra rois 
yépos, serving to break the grammatical connexion and leading to 
the addition of 8¢ in etropotyres & SyAov. But whether we regard 
the passage as anacoluthic or as a real instance of the occurrence 
of 3¢ in the apodosis after a protasis introduced by éwei, there is no 
need to follow William of Moerbeke in omitting &¢ or to substitute 
8y for it. ) 

Kata pixpdy wapatpotvrat. Aristotle appears to be speaking 
of a gradual change in the law of citizenship, not of such purga- 
tions of the citizen-lists as occurred at Athens after the expulsion 
of the Peisistratidae (A. IloA. c. 13) and in B.c. 444 (Plut. Pericl. 
c. 37) and 346 (Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 2. 289 sq.). 

88. tods dx Sovdou mp&rov 4 SovAns. As to this class see above 
on 1278 a 26, and cp. Diod. 1. 80. 3, wodov & obdéva trav yevrnbevray 
youifovaw, ob8’ dy €£ dpyupwrnrov pyrpds yervnOg, where Diodorus is 
speaking of the Egyptians. If Antiochus’ account of the Partheniae 
of the Lacedaemonian State (ap. Strab. p. 278) is true, and they 
were the sons of slaves, their enforced emigration to Tarentum 
would be an illustration of what Aristotle says here. The children 
of slaves were commonly thought to be morally below the mark 
(Eurip. Fragm. 966: Theogn. 537-8). 

elra rods dwd yuvaixév, i.e. sons of a citizen-mother by an alien, 
not a slave, father (Jowett). It will be noticed that sons of a 
citizen-father by an alien, not a slave, mother were usually the last 
to be excluded. 

34. tods df dudpoivy dordv. See above on 1275b 21. For dpdow 
doréy see below on 1310 b 5 and critical note on 1301 b 35. 
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Sre prev odv «.7.A. Mev odv is not answered by aAdd, 38 ; it has, 
in fact, nothing answering to it, unless we take it to be eventually 
answered by &¢ in 1278b 6, ewet 8¢ ratra depora. In 12784 
34-40 we have a summary of the results of the fifth chapter 
introduced by pér ody, and in 1278 a 40—-b 5 a summary introduced 
by another pé» odv of the results of the fourth chapter, this second 
pey ovy finding an answer in 1278 b 6, éwel 8€ ratra Budpsora. No 
doubt the fourth and fifth chapters form to a certain extent a con- 
nected whole, for the fifth chapter is added by way of supplement 
to the fourth, it being necessary to explain that there are citizens 
in whose case the definition of the citizen’s virtue given in c. 4 
does not hold good, but still there is much awkwardness in the 
arrangement by which a summary of the results of the fourth 
chapter is added at the end of the fifth, all the more so as we have 
already had a brief mention (hardly a summary) of the results of 
the fourth chapter at the end of that chapter (1277 b 30 sqq.). It 
is doubtful whether the summary in 1278 a 40-b 5 is not an 
interpolation by some editor. It is not quite exact: see vol. i. 
Appendix B, and note on 1285 b 27. As to cidy dete soXirov, 
there are citizens who share in office and there are citizens who do 
not share in office except under certain constitutions. 

86. dowep xai x.t.X. Kai, ‘for instance,’ as in 1. 12. 1259b 8. 
The quotation is from Hom. Il. 9. 648 and 16. 59, where Achilles 
complains of Agamemnon’s treatment of him. Aristotle quotes the 
words as if Achilles meant ‘ excluded from office’ by dripyros. The 
transition was easy for Greeks from the idea of exclusion from 
office to that of being dishonoured (cp. c. 10. 1281 a ag sqq. and 
Thuc. 6. 38. 5). 

87. dowep péroios ydp x.t.A. Bonitz (Ind. s. v. péroseos) refers 
to Eth. Eud. 3. 5.1233 28, 8:0 xai obSels dy efsroe puxpdwuyor, ef ms 
pérosxos Sy dpyew pi afioi davrév ddd’ trreixer, GAN’ ef ris cizyers be cal 
Hyovpevos peya evar rd dpyev. Cp. also Isocr. Paneg. § 105 and 
Xen. Hell. 4. 4. 6. 

838. GAN’ Srrou x.7.A., ‘but where exclusion from office is coz- 
cealed, [there is a bad motive present, for] this concealment is 
practised by those who resort to it with a view to deceive those 
who dwell in the same State.’ Aristotle uses the expression t# 
cuvoixovvrear, NOt ray cuproXtrevonevwr, because those who arr 
excluded from office can only be said xowavei» ras olxyoews, like 
metoeci and slaves (c. 1.1275a 7). How hateful a thing it was 
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to deceive one’s fellow-citizens appears from the remark of Solon 
to Peisistratus (Plut. Solon, c. 30), od xadés, & mai ‘Imwoxpdrovs, 
troxpivy rdv ‘Opnpixdy O8vecéa’ raita yap oes rovs woXiras wapaxpovd- 
pepos, ols dxeivos rovs moAepious éfnrdrncey aixtoduevos davréy. At Athens 
to deceive the people was a crime (Hdt. 6. 136: Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. c. 97). To wrong cvvorxos is especially dangerous (Isocr. 
Panath. § 178). Most oligarchies openly excluded the many from 
office (7 (5). 8. 1308 b 33 sqq.), but there may have been some 
oligarchies, and certainly there were aristocracies, in which an 
attempt was made to conceal their exclusion from them (6 (4). 13. 
1297 a 7 8qq.). To these aristocracies, as Susemih] has already 
remarked (Sus.*, Note 518: Sus.‘, 1. p. 379), Aristotle probably 
here refers. 

40. wérepov pév ody x.r.A. As to this summary see above on 34. 
For the omission of dperqy, cp. 1. 13. 1260 a 24, and see vol. ii. p. li. 
note 4. 

2. For the added explanation St «.1.A. cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 6 sq. 
The sentence, if complete, would apparently run, ér: rids pév wédeos 
6 orovdatos woXirns 6 airés dors rq avdpi re ayabe x.1.X. 

8. xdxeivos od mas, ‘and not every citizen of the State in which 
the two are the same.’ 

6 wokirexds. With the account given of the wodcrixés here com- 

pare Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 11, where the word sodirexoi is conjoined 
with dpyey ixavoi. Ol wodcruoi are distinguished from of dnpors«oi in 
6 (4). 14. 1298b 24, from of épyaoru«ol in Polyb. 10. 16. 1, from 
of yxeporéxyyas in Polyb. 10. 17. 6, and from of &ppsovpyoi and oi 
pnropes in Plato, Apol. 23 E (cp. Diog. Laert. 2. 39). In 4 (7). 
14. 13332 11, éwel 8€ woNirov xai dpxovros ry avriy dperny elval 
apey xai rov dpicrov av8pds, Aristotle substitutes dpyovres for moAc- 
TiKOV. 
4. xa®’ aitréy. Sus.* (Note 521: Sus.‘, 1. p.380) holds that Aristotle 
is thinking of 6 Baowxds, but we have been concerned in c. 4 with 
statesmen who understand both ruling and being ruled, and the 
reference probably is to magistracies held singly and not in con- 
junction with others: cp. Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 109, aAd’ tows nab’ 
avréy pév dpxov havdos fv, pera mAadvav 8 emecns. Cp, also c. 11. 
12822 40, rév xa éva xai kar’ créyous peyaAas dpyas apydvreey, 

ris Tav xowdv dmpedeias. Cp. Xen. Mem. 2. 8. 4, of ye é rais 
méheot mpoorarevovres Kal rav Snpociwy empeddpevs. In 6 (4). 6. 
12934 7 we have 7 rev idiey emda. 


1278 b. 
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6. “Ewel 82 «.7.X. The question raised in c. 1.12754 1, roe 
Xp!) xadeiy woXirny cad ris 6 rodirns éori, has now been answered, and 
in strictness (cp. 1274 b 38 sqq.) the next question is ri srore doriv 9 
méks, but this has been answered already inc. 1. 1275 b 20, and 
Aristotle passes on at once to the question as to the nature of each 
constitution which he has marked out for consideration in the first 
sentence of the Third Book. The citizen has been defined by 
access to office, and as access to office is regulated by the consti- 
tution, the question whether there are more constitutions than one, 
and, if so, how many there are and what differences exist between 
them, is ‘next’ (rd pera ratra) dealt with. Aristotle prefixes to his 
discussion of these questions (see c. 7. 1279 a 22 8qq.) an inquiry 
into two preliminary ones, what is the true end for which the 
séds exists, and what is the true nature of political rule. At the 
close of this inquiry he no longer troubles to ask whether there are 
more constitutions than one (he has, indeed, already assumed this 
in c. 5. 1278 a 15), but asks at once (c. 7 z##.) how many there are. 

7. xdy et mdelous. Eucken (De Partic. Usu, p. 61) remarks that 
xéy el is often used just as «at ef might be. ‘Id iam apud Platonen, 
Demosthenem, alios invenitur, sed apud nullum saepius quam apud 
Aristotelem . . . Inveniuntur loci, ubi nihil impedit, quominus ay ex 
verbo xd» ad apodosin referamus’ (he refers among other passages 
to De An. 2. 10. 4223 11 8q.), ‘sed multo saepius omnino nulla 
apodosis est ad quam d» referri possit, maxime in Politicis, im 
quibus, ut exemplum afferam, saepe compluribus rebus enumeratis 
postremo loco verbis x4» «i aliquid additur quod magis generale 
est (cf. Pol. 1. 9.12578 38)... Sed etiam aliis rationibus xd» « 
eodem modo atque «cai «i usurpatur’ (Eucken cites the passage 
before us and 4 (7). 4. 1326a 16 sqq.). ‘Simili modo xd» ei etiam 
in ceteris scriptis adhibetur, sed saepius praeter Politica in Meta- 
physicis tantum, rarius in ceteris, maxime in Rhetoricis, ubi semel 
(1. 1.1354 25) usurpatur.’ 

8. Stadopai tives abray eiciv, ‘what are the differences between 
them’: cp. Hist. An. 1. 1.4874 11, al d¢ dadopal rév (pew clot xara 
re rovs Bious xal ras mpafes x.r.A, This question is dealt with in c.7, 
where the normal and the deviation-forms of constitution are dis- 
tinguished, and also in c. 8.1279 b 39 sqq. But it receives further 
consideration in the Sixth Book: cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 31, és d¢ rives 
al dsahopal (réy wodsrevmv) xai dca riva alrlay oupPaives. 

dor. S¢ wodsreia x.7.A. Giphanius, Heinsius, and Bernays, {ol- 
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lowed by Sus. and Mr. Welldon, are probably right in translating, 
‘now a constitution is an ordering of a State in respect both of 
its other magistracies and especially of the magistracy which is 
supreme over everything’ (wd»rey is probably neuter, cp. 6 (4). 4. 
1292a 26). Compare Rhet. 1. 8. 1365b 27, ra 8€ xupia Siypyras 
kara ras modsrelas’ Soa yap ail wod:reiat, rovavra xal ra Kuped dori. 
See vol. i. p. 243, note 1, for other accounts in the Politics of 
the nature of a constitution. That implied in 3. g, 1276 b 1 sqq., 
that it is the eidoc ris ovrbécews of the elements of the méAcs, should 
not be lost sight of. See note on 1276b 4. 

10. xudptov pév yap x.7.A, Ide introduces a proof that the con- 
stitution is an ordering of the supreme magistracy. It is so 
because it is an ordering of the swoXirevza and varies as this varies, 
and the moXirevza is the supreme authority of the State. Té modé- 
revya, ‘the supreme authority, whether One Man or a Few or Many 
(cp. Cc. 7.1279 & 25 sqq., and see vol.i. p. 243, note 2), usually not 
an individual, but a number of individuals, and thus we read of 
ol peréxovres rou modsrevparos in 6 (4). 6.12934 15 (Cp. 24, Tors els 
ro wodlrevya Badi{ovras). It was, however, possible to be 2 member of 
the rodirevza and yet not to share in the greatést magistracies, as we 
see from 7 (5). 6. 13064 12, xaradvovra 8¢ Kal Gray é» ry édtyapxig 
érépay CAvyapyiay €urmoaow rovro 3 ¢oriv Gray rou wayrés moAtrevparos 
dAtyou dvros réy peyiorwr dpxay pi) perexoory ol ddrLyo: wdvres. 

ll. woditeupa 8 doriv 4 wodtrefa, ‘and the supreme authority 
virtually is the constitution.” With Sepulv., Vict., Giph., Heinsius, 
and Stahr I take qoAlrevpa to be the subject of the sentence (for 
the absence of the article before wodirevpa see above on 1276 b 28). 
Lamb., however, translates, ‘civitatis autem administrandae forma, 
quam politiam diximus a Graecis appellari, est administratio seu 
gubernatio civitatis’; thus he makes 9 modcreia the subject of the 
sentence, and Bernays appears to do so too, for he translates, ‘die 
regierende Klasse bestimmt sich nach der Regierungsform’ (‘the 
governing class is determined by the form of government’). This 
rendering suits well with 8-10, but not so well with what follows 
in 11 sqq., and I prefer the other interpretation. Aristotle proves 
that the constitution is especially an ordering of the supreme 
authority by showing that the nature of the supreme authority is 
decisive of the character of the constitution, from which it follows 
that the main business of the constitution is to fix the supreme 
authority. The two words mod:reia and moAirevpa are interchanged 
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in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 6, wat rots fe ris wodcreias al rois é» TH wodsrevpan, 
and in 7 (5). 6. 1306 a 14 sqq., where rijs moAtreias 80° dAéyew obens 
answers tO rou wravros woAtrevparos CAiyou Syros. 

12. For the omission of rédeos after rats Snpoxparicais see above 
on 1266b1. We rather expect rais dAcyapyixais to follow. 

18. @apev 82 «.1.X., ‘and we say that the constitution also (as 
well as the srodirevya) of these’ (i.e. of those who live under the 
supremacy of the demos and those who live under the supremacy of 
the few) ‘is different.’ It is not quite clear whether in gapev Aristotle 
refers to himself and his school or (as Bernays thinks) to the common 
use of language (cp. c. 7. 1279 4 33, xaActy eldOaper). Perhaps dpoipe 
in the next line rather points to the former interpretation. 

15. tév GAdww, ‘the others’ (in opposition to rovrey), i.e. those 
who live under the supremacy, not of the demos or the few, but of 
some other supreme authority. Or possibly ‘ the other constitutions. 
Susemihl takes the words in the latter way, and he may be right. 

Gwoerdoy Si x.t.A. We must ascertain the end for which the 
State exists and the various kinds of rule exercised in relation to 
man as a member of society before we can say how many forms of 
constitution there are or discriminate the normal forms from the 
deviation-forms. For in the normal forms the true end is aimed at 
and the true kind of rule exercised, and in the deviation-forms 
neither is the case. 

16. tis dpxiis etdn woea tis wepi dvOpuwov nal Thy xowwewiay THs 
Lewis. We are concerned here only with the kinds of rule exercised 
in relation to man (not im relation to the lower animals), and still 
further, only with such as have to do with human beings as associates 
in life, therefore with those kinds of rule only which are connected 
with the Household, Village, and State. 

17. xatd tods wpebrous Aéyous. As to of mpa&ros Adyos See vol. il. 
p. xx sqq., and cp. Isocr. De Antid. § 71, where Isocrates, speaking 
of his own address to Nicocles, uses the words, ¢v peév od» rq mpoopig 
xal rois wp@ras Aeyouevons. The reference in the passage before us 
‘is to 1. 2. 1263 a 1 Sqq. 

19. xai Sr. «.1.X., ‘among other things this also, that’ etc. The 
passage commencing here, together with c. 9. 1280 b 36 sqq. and 
perhaps 1. 2. 1252 b 12.sqq., seems to have been known to and 
used by an interpolator of Strabo, p. 419, where we read, 4 pév 08 
étivowa airy tis Te TéY Médewy Krigews Kal TIS TOY Koen lepdy dxripjoeet 


cal yap xard mdéAets curjecay cal card d6vos huciuas Koweriol dvres K6l 
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dpa tis map GdAndeov ypelas ydpe, Kai eis rd lepa td Kowa dravrov dd ras 
auras airias, doprds kai wayyyupeas cuvredotvres’ gitixdy yap may ré 
Towvroy, dro Tay duorparéf{av dpfduevoy cal dpoordvdav xai duwpodiarv’ 
Gow 3¢ wdeiov nal cx mrcdvov émedquet, roopde peifov xal rd Shedos 
évopifero, Mev (‘while’) is answered by od pi Add, as in c. 13. 
1284b 4sqq. and in the cases noted above on 1276 b 34. For 
the absence of the article before av@pweros see note on 12534 10 
and critical note on 1253 2. 

21. of py AAAG «.7.X., ‘not but that the common advantage 
also brings them together, so far as a share in good life falls to the 
lot of each.’ See above on 1252 b 27 sqq., and for the limiting 
clause, cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 38, cupSeBnxe 3€ ovrws Sore rods pew évdd- 
xerbas paréxery abrijs (i.€. ebdaspovias), rods 8¢ psxpdy # pndev, and Plato, 
Rep. 421 C, ¢aréoy dros éxdoros rois veow 4) pio arodidwas rov 
peradapBaverr evdaipovias. 

28. As to perv ody see above on 1252 b 27 sqq. Tovro, i.e. rd (ay 
cakes. For the thought cp. c. 9. 1280 a 31 sqq., where however it 
seems to be implied that men do not come together to form the 
State for the sake of life alone, which does not agree with 24 sqq. 

24. cuvépyovrat 82 x.1.A. Adrot, ‘alone’ (see note on 1338 b 25). 
Contrast [Aristot.] Oecon. 1. 1343.4 10, wddis pév ody olxav wdjdds 
€or xail xwpas xal ypnudreyw abrapxes mpds rd ed (hv avepdy dé, Grav 
yap pi Suvarot doe rovrou rvyydvew, Siadveras xal 7 Kowweria. 

25. tows ydp x.1.X., ‘for perhaps there is an element of what is 
noble in life even if we take it by itself.’ “Eveore is probably not 
to be taken with «card rd (jv abrd pdvoy as if eard meant ‘in’; it 
means rather ‘in respect of,’ and rg (qv should be supplied with 
éveors, In order to show that rd (jv may be the end with which the 
més is formed and maintained, Aristotle shows that rd (qv has in it 
two characteristics of the end of human action, ré «ad» and pleasur- 
ableness: cp. 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 17, xal njy duaywyhy spodoyoupevas Bei 
pr) pdvoy Exey Td Kaddy GAAd Kal ryy Hdomny’ To yap evdapovely €£ ayco- 
Tépey rovrey éoriy, Compare with the account of ré ¢q in the 
passage before us Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 11704 19, 1d 8é (hw rev KaP abrad 
ayabav kai nSéar wpicplvoy ydp, rd 8 apopévov ris rayabov hucews, 
1170 a 25 sqq., and br: Eth. Nic. 9. 7. 1168a 5 sqq.: Rhet. 1. 
6. 1362 b 25 sqq. Aristotle follows here in the track of Sappho, 
Fragm. 79, 

eyo &€ didn dB8pocvvay, cai por rd Adumpor 
€pos . . . Gediw nai rd xddoy Addoyxer, 
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where Clearchus of Soli, who has preserved the fragment (ap. 
Athen. Deipn. 687 a: Clearch. Sol. Fragm. 4 in Miiller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 304), adds, davepdy mowica saow ds 9 Tov (av éwiOupia To 
Aaumpdv Kai rd xaddv elyev airg, and in ay ps) rois xaXewots «.7.A. iD 
the track of Aeschylus, Fragm. 171, 

vi yap xaddv Caw Biov, ds Avwas Heper; 
(where we should read with Nauck @ Bios, or possibly és Bios, or, 
with Richards, Biorov, 8s), and Soph. Aj. 473, 

aloxpév yhp dvdpa roi paxpot xpyfew Biov, 

kaxoiow Goris pndéy éfadAdocerat, 
Cp. also Aesch. Fragm. 392, Soph. Fragm. 445, 867, and Bac- 
chylides 1. 30 sqq. For rod xadou pépidy rt, Cp. Cc. 9. 1281 a Q, pepos 
rt tou Sixaiov Aéyovor, and 1. 11. 1258 b 28 sq. For rois xaderas 
xara rév Biov, cp. Rhet. 2. 17. 1391 a 32, ta xara Tr cpa Gyndd. 

27. Sijdkov 8 ds x... Aristotle perhaps designedly refers to o 
moddoi rather than to of codoi, thinking that their views are a better 
guide to what is natural (5 (8). 5. 1340 a 2 sqq. and 5 (8). 6. 13414 
15 sqq.), but he might have said the same thing of some ao¢oi: 
see as to the last days of Antisthenes and Speusippus Diog. Laert. 
6. 18 sq. and 4. 3. For of woddol rap avOponwr cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 
2. 24. 

80. ddda py... ye, ‘but certainly’ (see above on 1271 a 20). 

Tis dpxijs Tovs Aeyoudvous tpdrous, ‘the forms of rule commonly 
spoken of.’ Bonita (Ind. 424 b 40) compares Categ. 12. 14a 26, 
mpérepor érépou Erepoy Aeyera: rerpayas, and 14b Q, of pév ovw Acydperos 
rpémat Tov mporépov axeddy rogovrol eiow. He adds that Bernays 
translates the words otherwise (‘die in Betracht kommenden Weisen 
der Herrschaft’), and refers to Bernays, Dialoge des Aristoteles, 
p- §3- Bonitz’ translation seems to me to be the right one. 

S1. nai ydp év rots ébwrepixois Adyots .T.A. "Efwrepixoi Adyor are 
literally ‘external inquiries,’ ie. probably inquiries external to 
philosophy, cp. Eth. Eud. 1. 8. 1217 b 22, éméoxerras 8¢ wodAois mepi 
avtoU rpdérois kal éy rois éfwrepixois AGyots Kat éy Trois Kara Gidocodiay. 
See Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2.2. 114 sqq. (Aristotle and the Earlier Peripa- 
tetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 110 sqq.) for a full discussion of the 
meaning of the expression (also Grote, Aristotle, 1. 63 sqq., and 
Sus.‘, 1. p. 561 sqq.). Zeller remarks (p. 119. 2: Eng. Trans., vol. 
i. p. 115, note 4) that if we give an extended meaning to the 
‘we’ of diopi{dueba in the passage before us, it is possible to take 
éfwrepixol Aéyos here as referring to views advanced outside the 
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Aristotelian school in the intercourse of ordinary life, but that the 
use of the term in other passages makes it probable that Aristotle 
here also refers to writings of his own of a popular kind (possibly 
to the soXerixds and the epi Bacwcias). 

82. ff pev yap Serworeia x.t.d. Cp. 7 (5). 10.1311a2. There 
is a striking resemblance between the passage before us and Dio 
Chrys. Or. 14. 439 R. 

87. 4 8é réxvev dpyd «.7.A. Olxovousm) dpyy is here used in a sense 
exclusive of Seaworix dpyn, though undoubtedly the rule of the 
master over the slave is usually treated in the Politics as a part of 
oixovopuxi) dpxy (cp. for instance 1. 3. 1253 b 1 sqq. and 1.12. 12694 
37 8qq., and see Sus.’, Note 529: Sus.‘, 1. p. 383). We must bear 
in mind that Aristotle’s use of the word xpnyartoren also varies 
(see note on 1256 a1), and that the free members of the household 
are its members in an especial sense, so that in 1. 13. 1260b 8 sqq. 
the only members of the household mentioned are husband and 
wife, father and child. Thus in 1. 2. 1252 b 20 (cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 
31 sq.) the household is said BaoiAeveor Oat, though the rule of its head 
over his slaves is of course not a kingly rule. Cp. Hom. Odyss. 1. 
397, where the otxus is distinguished from the dpées, 

avrap éydy ofxoo dvaf goop’ Hpyerépoo 
kat Sudew ovs pot Aniocaro Sos "Odvacers. 

Younger brothers and sisters may be referred to in ris olséas mdons 
(‘the household as a whole,’ see above on 1253 b 33, was 6 émnperns, 
and cp. also 7 (5). 5. 1305 2 34, wavra rév Snporv). In Eth. Nic. 5. 
10. 1134b 8-17 (cp. 5. 15. 1138 b 7 8q.), rd olkovopuxdy Sixaory is 
distinguished from ré Seorrorcndy Sixacov, but is explained as existing 
between husband and wife only, not between father and child also. 

88. fv 84. 49 ‘vim relativi urguet,’) and means ‘just’ or 
‘exactly’ (‘ eben’ or ‘ gerade,’ Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 43). 

39. % nowot rivds dudoty, sc. ayabod. 

40. dowep dpdpev nai rds GANas téxvas, sc. elvat. 

2. nav adrov elev, i.e. xdy atray ydpw elev  larpix) xal } yupyaotixy. 1279 a. 
See Schneider’s note. ; 

od8ev ydp xwAvet «.t.A. Bonitz (Ind. 338 a 33) groups this 
passage with Metaph. A. 12. 1019 a 17, 9 larpexn Suvapits obca tmdpxos 
dy ¢v rp larpevopévy, GAd’ oby 7 larpeudpevos. 

3. dowep & xuBepriirns x.t.d. Cp. Plato, Rep. 341 C—D, which 
Aristotle here slightly corrects. 

4. 6 pév ody wacSotpiBnys x.7.X. takes up Somep dpipev xal ras dAas 
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réxvas, 1278 b 40: here as elsewhere (see above on 1252 b 27 8qq.) 
pey ody ‘ usurpatur ubi notio modo pronunciata amplius explicatur.’ 

8. yiveras, ‘comes to be’: see above on 1262 b 7 and 12644 14. 

tradorpiBys dy, ‘though he is a training-master.’ 

8&8 «.7.X., ‘hence’ (i.e. because rule over a household and the 
rule which is exercised in the arts is essentially for the good of the 
ruled, and only accidentally and in certain cases for the common 
good of ruler and ruled) men imply by their acts that rule m 
a State also is essentially for the good of the ruled, inasmuch as 
they claim that all should hold office in turn, at any rate when the 
constitution rests on a basis of equality, thus treating office as 
a burden which should be borne in turn by all. No doubt this is 
not the case now—on the contrary, men seek to be perpetually in 
office, inasmuch as office brings great gains—but we must judge 
by what was the case formerly, when the state of things was 
natural. It may be asked how, if ruling is a burden to the ruler, 
perpetuity of rule, such as exists in a kingship, is fair to the ruler. 
Aristotle would perhaps reply that the perpetual ruler receives 
a guid pro guo in ‘honour and reward’ (see vol. i. p. 244, note 4). 
In ras wokurixas dpxds State-offices are referred to in contradistinction 
to such positions of command as those of the captain of a ship 
or a physician (cp. c. 16. 1287 a 37 and 4 (7). 3. 1325 2 19). 

9. Srav 9 x.7.4. The suppressed nom. to g is 9 wéAcs or % wodereia, 
probably the latter, for ocuveornxvia points rather to it (6 (4). 3: 
1290 a 25: 6 (4). 2.1289 a 33, b 16, etc.), though we have in 
4 (7). 4. 1325 b 36 wept rijs peddXovons kar evyiy cuvecrdrat wodeus. 
For xar’ lodrnta cuverrnxvia, cp. 6 (4). 2.1289 a 32, BovAeras yep 
éxarépa cat’ dperiy cuvertdvas Keyoprrynpevny. 

10. wpérepoy péy x.1.A. Lpdrepov, ‘in former times.’ As Susemihl 
has already pointed out (Sus.*, Note 532 b: Sus.‘, 1. p. 384), 
Aristotle has before him Isocrates’ picture of Athens in the days 
when the Areopagus was strong (Areopag. § 24)—aircov 8 fy rov 
Tata rois roAXois dpéoxety kal pi) repiuaynrous eivas Tras apyds, Sra pepa- 
Onxdres hoay épyalerba xai peidecGat, cai pi) rev pev olxeioy dyedeiv rois 
8 ddrorpios emBovdevery, pnd éx rev Snpociwy ra oderep’ aitaev dure, 
dX’ éx ray éxdoros trapydvrwv, Swore Benoa, Trois Kowois wapxey, py? 
dxpiBtorepov eidevat rds cx rey apxelay mpoodsous 9} ras éx rey idior 
ytyvopevas abrois’ otro 8 acixovro cdddpa ray ris wédkews Sore yare- 
narepov hy év éexeivois Trois xpdvoss eipeiy rovs BovAopevous doyew h vuv rovs 
pdr Seouévous: ov yap dumopiay ddd Actroupyiay (cp. 11, Aecroupyei”) 
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dvépsfoy eivas ry ray coway émipddcay, ob8" axd ris mpaorns fpydpas 
doxdrouy édOovres ef rs Ajupa wapadeAoinacw ol mpérepow dpxovres, GANG 
#odU paddAoy x.r.A. Cp. also Isocr. Panath. § 145, and De Antid. 
§.145: also Hdt. 1. 97. 2. 

11. Netoupyeiv. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 35 sqq. and Andoc. De 
Myst. c. 132. Aeccrovpyety stands in contrast to dpyey, 10. 

12. wéAw answers to spérepoy in Sowep mpérepoy «.r.X., as it 
answers (coupled with Grera) to xpérov in 6 (4). 3. 1289 b 28 sq. 

13. tag ddpedeiag tas Awd Tov nowdy nal tds dx Tis dpxfs. This 

repeats Isocrates’ phrases quoted above on 10 from Areopag. § 24, 
éx ray dnpooiay ra oderep abréy dcoxeiy and ras éx rey dpyeiwy mpocddovs : 
cp. also De Antid. § 145, rév pév dpyay eal rey ddediav Trav évrevber 
yryvopévor. Profits derived from office are distinguishable from 
those derived from public property, for they would often come 
in the shape of bribes from individuals. It would seem from 
7 (5). 8. 1309 a 20 sqq. that in an oligarchy, at all events, not 
all offices were lucrative. 
- 14, Boddovras ouvexis dpxe, as at Thurii (7 (5). 7. 1307 b 6 sqq.). 
Compare the reference to of cuvexeis of8e in Demosth. Prooem. 55, 
p- 1461. The repeated tenure of the same office was no doubt 
often forbidden or discouraged in democracies, but even where 
that was the case, men might be perpetually in office, if they held 
different offices, 

17. davepdv roivwy «.t.d. For doa: pév . . . abras yey Compare 
(with Sus.’ Ind. Gramm. s.v. Méy, p. 629 foot) 28-29 and 1. 5. 
1254b 16-19: cp. also 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 8 sq., and see Bon. Ind. 
454 a 23, where De Gen. et Corr. 1. 1. 314. 8-9 is compared. Té 
Kw] cupdépoy, i.e. ray modcray (cp. 31 sq. and c. 13. 1283 b 40 sqq.). 
As to Aristotle’s distinction of dp6ai modsreias and sapexB8dous, see 
vol. i. p. 215 sq. Is it not, however, possible that in some cases 
the rule of the holder or holders of supreme power, though exer- 
cised exclusively in their own interest, may nevertheless be for the 
common advantage? Gibbon remarks (Decline and Fall, c. 5) 
that ‘the true interest of an absolute monarch generally coincides 
with that of his people. Their numbers, their wealth, their order, 
and their security are the best and only foundations of his real 
greatness; and were he totally devoid of virtue, prudence might 
supply its place, and would dictate the same rule of conduct.’ Is 
it not also possible that there are constitutions in which the rulers 
rule partly for their own and partly for the common advantage ? 
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And are there not cases in which it is impossible to legislate for the 
advantage of all, the interest of one section of the population (for 
instance, producers or consumers) being entirely opposed to that 
of another? In 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 39 sqq., again, we find constitu- 
tions mentioned which are partly aristocratic, partly oligarchical in 
their organization, and others which are partly organized as 
polities, partly as democracies. These constitutions then will be 
partly normal, partly deviation-forms. 

18. xara 1d dwhds Sixasov, ‘according to the standard of that 
which is absolutely just.’ Td dwAés dixasoy (cp. Soph. Fragm. 699, 
ry dn\a@s dixnv) is opposed to Sica» re in c. 9. 1280a 22, and to 
vd 8g oupépoy xai dixaoy in c. 13.1284 b 248q. Td dixasor, by 
which is no doubt meant 1rd dwAds Sxasoy, is identified with rv 
now ouudépow in c. 12. 1282 b 14. It is because the normal 
constitutions conform to the end for which the State came into 
being, and adjust their mode of rule to that which should prevail 
in communities of freemen, that they are pronounced normal 
according to the standard of absolute justice. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 
1160 a 11 8qq. 

20. For the place of waiea, see note on 1281 a 26. 

23. xp&rov rag dp8ds adréy. We find in fact that the normal 
constitutions are described first in 1279 a 25—b ro. On the 
other hand, in a later Book (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 31 sqq.) the study of 
the Polity, and indeed of the lower forms of Aristocracy, is 
designedly postponed till Democracy and Oligarchy have been 
studied. 

26. woditeupa 8é «.7.A. With all the translators and commen- 
tators, so far as I have observed, I take sroAirevpa to be the subject 
of the sentence. For the absence of the article, see above on 
1276b 28 and 1278b 11. 

27. dvdyxy 8 elvar nipioy f da A Sdlyous 4 Tods wodhous. 
Aristotle leaves out of sight the possibility that the One, Few, and 
Many, or two of them, may share supremacy. 

28. td Kowdvy cuuddpov, as in 33 and 37, not rd xowy oupdépor, 
as in 17 and 1278b 21. Cp. Plut. Phocion c. 21, Arat. cc. 10, 
24, where ré xowdy ovpépoy OCCUTS. 

BO. rag 82 wpdg 1d Troy «7.4. Cp. Plato, Laws 712 E and 
832 B-D. Supply cupdepoy with rd Biov, 

81. 4 yap x.7.A., ‘for [they deviate from the true standard, inas- 
much as they do not admit all the citizens to a share of advantage, 
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and] either those who share in the constitution are hot to be 
called citizens or they should share in the advantages derivable 
from it.’ 

88. xadeiv 8° elddPapev x.t.X. Kingship exists for the protection 
of the éwsecxeis against the demos (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 9 8q.), but still 
it rules for the common advantage. Ideally Kings are guardians 
both of the rich and of the demos against wrong (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 
40 sqq.). Polybius (6. 4. 2), on the other hand, rests the distinction 
between Kingship and Tyranny on the willingness or unwillingness 
of the subjects, but this criterion comes to much the same thing as 
that of Aristotle (see 6 (4). 10. 12954 19-23). 

34. rhv 8é trav Sdfyer per «7.4. We must apparently supply 
dpxnv from povapyiay (cp. 2. 12. 1274b 24 8q., where »épos must 
be supplied from »opodérns), 

35. tods dpicrous dpyew. Cp. c. 18. 1288 a 338qq.: 6 (4). 7. 
1293 b 1sqq., 408q.: Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 33 sqq. 

36. 4 8d 1d apds 13 Gproroy TH wdAet Kat Tots Kotvwvodow abrijs, 
1.€. ths médews, Cp. 4. (7). 2. 1324415, 6 ba rod cupsmrodcrever Oar xat 
koweoverw médews. In 4 (7). 9. 1329a 19 we have rd yap Bdvavooy 
ou peréxes ris wédews. A definition of Aristocracy by its aim is 
most in harmony with the method of c. 7: thus Kingship (33), 
Polity (37), and the wapexBdces (1279 b 6 sqq.) are all classified 
by their aim in c. 7. Perhaps another object with which this 
alternative definition of dpioroxparia is added is to include such 
aristocracies as those described in Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 33 sqq. and 
1366 a 5, where the ruling class is of gawdpevoe dpioros (cp. 6 (4). 
4. 1293 b 12 8qq.). The similarity of the language used here 
to that used in c. 13. 1283 b 40 sqq. should be noticed. 

87. Stray 8é rd wARG0s u.t.A. The name modreia was already 
used to designate democracy (Harpocr. s.v. rodereia. Uiws eldOace 
rq dyduars xpnoOa of pyropes emi ris Snpoxparias, Somep “looxpdrns re 
éy rH Harryupg cal Anpoobéms év SiAsrmeois, where the reference 
probably is to Isocr. Paneg. § 125 and Demosth. Phil. 2. c. 21). 

839. cupBaive 8 etddyws, i.e. ‘it happens reasonably’ that it bears 
the common name of all constitutions, It seems likely that we 
should supply these words, but it is by no means easy to explain 
why Aristotle thinks that this happens reasonably. Giph. (p. 335) 
explains the matter thus—‘ cur autem huic reipublicae potius acci- 
derit id quam aliis, ut suo vacans nomine dicatur communi, rationem 
reddit Aristoteles ; quia vix accidat ut multi virtute praediti bonum 
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spectent publicum: facilius unus aut pauci reperiuntur tales, multi 
difficillime. Quare factum est ut regnum et aristocratia essent nota 
vocabula, multorum respublica vix esset nota et proinde nomine 
vacans, and he refers in confirmation of this to 6 (4). 7. 12934 
39 sqq., where we are told that the polity was of rare occurrence. 
(Mr. Mark Pattison takes a somewhat similar view in a note written 
in his copy of Stahr’s edition of the Politics— ovpBaive: 3° etdAdyas, 
viz. that this form should appropriate to itself xar’ éZoxn» the term 
which is common to all the forms, viz. woAcrefa, as it must be 
more rare than either of the other forms, in proportion as it is 
more difficult to find many virtuous than to find few or one.) 
I am myself inclined to suggest whether Aristotle’s meaning is not 
rather this—it happens reasonably that the polity is called by the 
name common to all constitutions, and not by a special name 
indicative of exalted virtue in the rulers, such as Kingship (ep. 6 
(4). 2. 1289 a 41 sq. and 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 31 sqq,) or Aristocracy, 
because the Many who rule in the polity will not be possessed 
of exalted virtue. I can hardly think that Bernays’ view of the 
passage is right, but it deserves mention. He refers cupfaive & 
evAGyws to what follows, not what precedes, translating these words 
‘bei diesem Verfassungsstaat tritt nun naturgemiss folgendes Ver- 
haltniss hervor.’ It would be more possible to refer cupfaive & 
evAdyws to what follows if we could suppose that the passage is 
anacoluthic, and that, when Aristotle began his sentence, he 
intended to write ovpBaive & eiAdyws xard ravrny rijy modcreia 


_xuptéraroy elvas rd mporodepoiy, but being led to interpose after 


ovpBaives 8° etdéyos the parenthetic explanation a pév yhp—ytyreras 
prefixed &drep to the postponed completion of his sentence, thus 
making it anacoluthic. But this is hardly a likely supposition. 
The probability is that cupBaiva & ebAdyws refers to what precedes, 
not to what follows. Schmidt and Sus., on the other hand, 
transpose 1279 b 3, xal per€xovow atrijs ol xexrnpévos ta Onda, to 
before cupfaiva & edAéyws, but not, I think, rightly. These words 
seem to me to be better placed where they stand in the MSS. 

40. wheious 8° 78y «.1.X., ‘but when we come to a larger number 
of men, it is difficult that they,’ etc. See as to fd, note on 
1268 b 21. 

1. 4xpiBSc0a apis wacay dperfy, ‘to be perfected in respect of 
every kind of virtue.’ Compare such phrases as réAeos spos aperi 
(Plato, Laws 678 B, 647 D), and cp. Plut. De Solertia Animalium 
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C. 4, Ta” Onpiey airaoba: rd pi xabapdy pnd’ daxnxpsiBopevoy mpds dperny : 
Plato, Laws 810 B, wpds rayos § «dAdos annxpBdcba. For racay 
dperny, cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 15. 11384 5, Ta xard macay dperjy ind rov 
yopou rerayptva. 

GAA pddtora thy wodepixty. Obviously we are not intended 
to carry on xaAerdy nxpBoocbau wpés, as we might naturally do, for 
this would give a false sense: what we must carry on is évdéxerat 
AxpiBaobas wpés. Compare Metaph. I. 7. 1057 a 37, raw O¢ mpds re 
doa py évavria, oie exe: perafv’ alriy & Gre otk dy rep aire viva dori 
si yap émornpys xal émornrou perafi; dAAd peydAou Kal pexpou (SC. 
€orl perafv), and Phys. 7. 4. 249 a 6, rosyapoury o¥ cupPAnrdy xara 
Touro, oloy wérepoy Kexpwpariorat paAAoy, p41) kard Tt ypepa, GAN’ 4 xpepa" 
GAG card 7d Aevady (Sc. cvpBAnrdv dove). 

2. adm ydp év wAhGe yiyrera:, ‘for this kind of virtue arises 
in a mass of men.’ See note on 1330b 38. 

8. perdxovow adrijs of nextnpdvos ta Seda. Cp. 6 (4). 13. 
1297 b 1, 2. 6. 1265 b 28, and 3. 17. 1288 a 12 sq. 

5. tupawig pev Baordeias. In 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 39 8qq. tyranny 
is implied to be a wapéxBacrs of the rapBacieia. 

6. 4 per ydp tupavvig x.t.d. Cp. 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 28qq. and 
Thuc. 1.17. ‘It is but justice to Meg Dods to state that though 
hers was a severe and almost despotic government, it could not 
be termed a tyranny, since it was exercised upon the whole for 
the good of the subject’ (Sir Walter Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, 
p- 13). The Scholiast on Aristophanes, speaking of the terms 
Baowets and rvpawvos, remarks (Acharn. 61), xpavra: 8¢ ddvaddpas 
feos rots Gydpacww, ‘“lIépwva pew Bacidiéa Iilvdapos cadet rov Supaxoveicy 
rupasvoy, Evrodss de dv Anos eloayes roy Teulorparoy BaciXéa. 

7. 48 Sdtyapxia x.1.A. We should naturally supply ¢orl povapyéia, 
but of course ¢ori only must be supplied. 

9. Td TH Knows Avorreody, ‘that which profits the whole body 
of citizens’: cp. Plato, Rep. 442 C, rod Eupdépovros dxdorp re xai 
Dy rH xowgH oda airay rpidy svrev. Cp. also Laws 715 B and 
875 A-B. 

lL. tis éxdoty todrev tev woditedy éorly, i.e. apparently the C. 8. 
three deviation-forms (cp. 16—19), though tyranny soon drops out 
of view. For the question ris éxdorn cp. c. 1. 1274 b 32. 

12. ro 82 wept exdorny pdboSov didogopodrns x.7.A. Cp. De Caelo 
2. 5. 287 b 28 sqq. and Anal. Post. 2. 13. 96 b 35—972 6. 

14. rd ph wapopay pydd 1 Katade(rewv. See note on 1281 a 26. 
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15. 8ndodv, ‘to make fully manifest’: see note on 1253 a Io. 

16. gon 82 «.7.X., ‘now tyranny is, as has been said’ (in c. 7. 
1279 b 6 and c. 6. 1279 a 21) ‘a form of monarchy ruling over the 
political association as a master rules over his slaves.’ Tie woAensys 
xowewias appears to be in the genitive after 8ecworay (see Liddell 
and Scott, s. v. Seomorsés, who compare 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 19 and 
Xen. Oecon. 13. §). Inc. 6. 1279 a 21 the wks is said to be 
an association of freemen; hence tyranny is evidently wrong and 
receives no further consideration. 

17. édtyapyia 8é «7.4. This agrees with Plato, Rep. sso C, 
except that Plato adds that the poor have no share in office. 

18. xupios ris wodstelas, Cp. 34, 33, 6 (4). 14. 1299 4 I, and 
8 (6). 1. 1316 b 32. 

Snpoxparia, 82 «.7.A. In the first form of democracy the law 
refuses to give supremacy either to rich or to poor, still, as the 
poor are in a majority, supremacy necessarily falls as a matter of 
fact to them (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 31-38). 

19. of ph Kextnpdvor wAHO0s odciag add’ Ewopa. This shows 
that the dropos in the Politics are not altogether without property, 
but have not much property. Cp. 6 (4). 13. 12974 20, where 
ol drop are opposed to of Zyovres ripnua, and 3. 12. 1283 a 17 Sq. 
They must not be confused with ol Alay dropa: and of o@d8pa wévqres, 
of whom we read in 8 (6). 5. 1320a 32 8qq., 2. 9. 1270 b 9, and 
127% a 30, but they do not appear commonly to have had any 
slaves (8 (6). 8. 1323 8 5 sqq.), and unless they received pay from 
the State (6 (4). 6. 1293 2 1 8qq.), they were obliged.to work hard 
for the support of themselves and their families (7 (5). 8. 13094 
4 sqq.). As to of wévnres see note on 1297 b 6. 

20. xpér 8 dwopia mpds tiv Bropiopiv deriv. Sepulv. ‘est 
autem prima de definitione controversia,’ and so Vict. Giph. Bern. 
and Sus. (‘the first difficulty affects the definition’): Lamb. 
however, ‘prima autem difficultas ac dubitatio ad superiorem 
distinctionem pertinens est haec.’ The former interpretation 18 
probably to be preferred. For the absence of the article with 
wparn dropla, cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 30, Snpoxparia pév ody cori mpury 
pev ) Acyouéyy pddsora card rd oor. For spds, cp. c. 13. 1283) 
13, €or: 8¢ dwopla ris spds dravras rovs S:apguoSyrouvras wepl re? 
rohirixay tyxav, and Metaph. Z. 6. 1032 a 6, of 8¢ cogiormoi Mey 
xor mpds ny Oéow ravrny havepdy Ere th aitz Avovra: Avon. The 
definition of oligarchy and democracy given in the foregoing (c. 7: 
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1279 b 6—c. 8. 1279 b 19) has represented the former as a con- 
stitution in which a few rich rule and the latter as a constitution 
in which many poor rule, and has failed to make it clear whether 
both characteristics (the fewness and the wealth of the rulers in 
the case of oligarchy, and their numbers and poverty in the case 
of democracy) are essential features of the two constitutions, or, 
if not, which of them is so. This question, however, requires 
an answer, A similar inquiry as to the nature of oligarchy and 
democracy occurs in 6 (4). 4. 1290 a 30 sqq. (where, however, no 
reference is made to the earlier discussion), but the inquiry con- 
tained in the chapter before us is far the more satisfactory of the 
two. See note on 1290a 30. It should be noticed that though 
constitutions in which the rich, being a majority, rule on the 
ground of their wealth are here implied to be oligarchies, and 
constitutions in which the poor, being a minority, rule are implied 
to be democracies, no place is made for oligarchies and democracies 
of this type in the classification of forms of oligarchy and democracy 
contained in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 30 sqq. and 6 (4). 5. 1292 2 39 Sq. 

22. toupBaivynt. See above on 1260 b 31, and critical note on 
1279 b 22. 

82. thr év qj whelous edwopor, ‘that in which there is a majority 
of rich men.’ For riy e& § Bonitz (Ind. 495 a 14 sq.) compares 
Anal. Post. 1. 24. 85 b 36, éwl 8¢ ray doa alta ovras ds of évexa 
K.T.A. 

88. 81d Kai of cupPalver x.7.A. With ras pnbeicas I supply airias 
(not wodcreias, as Bernays), and take these words to refer to xAqGos 
and éAcyérys, translating thus—‘hence’ (i.e. because mAjdos and 
Odtyérms are accidents and not differentiae) ‘it also does not happen 
that the causes we have mentioned’ (wAnéos and édcyérns) ‘come 
to be causes of a difference between oligarchy and democracy.’ 
_ Prof. Jowett (Politics 2.124) and Prof. J. A. Stewart (Class. Rev. 9. 
456) have anticipated me in this view of the passage. One alrias 
is made to serve for two, much as one peréxew is made to serve for 
two in 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 35, for: yap xal saow cfeivas rois dyvrevOuvos 
cara 1d yévos (SC. peréxew), peréxew pévros uvapévouvs oxoAdleyw, See 
also note on 1326 a 34. For alrias &agopas cp. 12804 6 and 6 
(4). 6. 1292 b 33, rovro peéy ody ei8os dv Snuoxparias 8d ravras ras alrias. 
A definition of a thing must not be built on a distinguishing feature 
which is only an accident and not present in every case (Top. 6. 
6.1444 23, oxomeiy 8¢ nai ef xara cupBeBnxds imdpxe re dpomerp 7 
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Sagopa’ ovdepia yap Siahopa rey card ovpPeBnxds twapydrrew écti, 
xabarep ob8e +d yévos’ ov ydp evdéxeras ri» dcadopdy trdpyew revi cai 
pi) trapxey). 

1. péy, answered by ddd, 3, marks the antithesis between that 
which is necessary and rd ovpSeBnxds: it is on the former that the 
real &apopa between oligarchy and democracy rests. 

Sea. wAodrov, cp. 5, oe” as alrias (i.e. edwopiay xal édevOepiay) apguo- 
Brrovow dudérepo ris wodcrefas, and Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1161 a 2, ov 39 
yivoyvra: xar’ aperiy al dpxal, dAAd oid srAovroy xal dvvaqusw, xabdwep cr 
rais éAtyapxiats. 

7. Anwrdov 8¢ wpGrov x.7.X., ‘we must first ascertain what dis- 
tinguishing principles of oligarchy and democracy men put forward’ 
[before we go on to examine their soundness], ‘and what is the 
oligarchical and the democratic version of what is just.’ Cp. c. 6. 
1278 b 15, troberdovy 8) mp&rov, and 7 (5). 2. 13028 17, Anwréoy 
xabddov mparoy ras dpyds «x.r.A. . Liddell and Scott render dpos in 
passages like that before us as ‘end’ or ‘aim,’ comparing Rhet. 1.8. 
1366 a 2 sqq., but perhaps its meaning here is rather ‘mark’ or 
‘distinguishing principle’ (‘id quo alicuius rei natura constituitur 
et definitur,’ Bon. Ind. 529 b 44): cp. Plato, Polit. 292 A. 

8. 7d Blxacov 7d Te SAtyapxixdy nal Snpoxpariuéy. For the absence 
of the article before 8npoxparidy, cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 8 37, Hépy Oe sis 
wéAews T6 Te Ordsrixdy cal BovAevrixdy. 

9. wdvres is explained by Sus, as here=dyudérepor. See Sus.‘ on 
the passage before us and on 1273 a 8. So in 40 saow means 
‘for both’: for this use of ravres, ‘ubi de duobus tantum agitur,’ 
see Bon. Ind. 571 b 50 sqq. 

Gwrovrat Sixaiou tds. Bonitz (Ind. 89b 56) compares Eth. 
Eud. 2. 10. 12274 1, ef yap xad pr) BiaxpiBovorw, GAN’ Ssrrovrai ye a7 
ris dAnbeias: De Gen, et Corr. 1. 7. 3244 15, Gxrecba: ris hiceas. 
Cp. also Plut. De Gen. Socr. c. 21, xat yap ef pi) Alay depiBas, GAd’ 
gorw Sry aves tis GAnOeias nal rd pvdades. Atxatov rivdés, ‘a just 
ground of claim,’ ‘a principle which is in a degree just.’ Aixasds 
vc is here contrasted with rd xuplos dikacoy, as in 22 with rd dxdes 
Sixatoy, 

10. péxpt tevds, ‘fonly] to a certain point’: see note on 
1282 a 36. , 

11. ofoy Soxet Toor 1d Sixasoy efvar. To show that the views of 
democrats and oligarchs as to what is just are only partially correct, 
Aristotle takes first a view prevalent among democrats and then (in 
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12) a view prevalent among oligarchs, and points out that neither 
is completely true. For ofoy doxei icoy rd dixaoy elvya, cp. Cc. 12. 
1282 b 18, Eth, Nic. 5. 6. 1131 a 12, ef ody rd ddiucoy ducov, rd 
Sixaoy icov Sirep xal avev déyou doxet waow, and Eurip. Phoeniss. 513 
Bothe (547 Dindorf), 

ob & ovx avétec Sapdrav txav tcoy, 

cal rpd’ arovepeis; xGra mov ‘ory 7 dixn; 

AN’ 06 widow GANA Tots Yoors. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 11 sqq. 

12. nai Td dvicov Boxet Sixaoy elvar. Cp. 2. 7.1267 a 1, where 
see note. 

14. Adatpotor, ‘take away,’ ‘strike off’: doaspety is here, as 
often elsewhere, opposed to mpoorbéva. It would seem, however, 
from 19, ry» 8é ols dudwBnrovos, that the advocates of oligarchy 
and democracy did not ignore the fact that the determination of 
what is just involves a question of persons, but that they each gave 
a different answer to this question and, as it turns out, a wrong one. 

15. oyeddvy Se x.7.. For the thought cp. c. 16. 1287 b 2 sq. 
and Xen. Hell. 5. 3. 10, Aeyévrev 8¢ r&y xareAnAvOdrey, Kal ris avry 
Sinn cin, Grou avroi of adkxovvres StadCovev, ovdEr eionxovoy. 

16. dor’ dwei «.17.A., ‘and so, since what is just is relative to 
persons and is divided in the same way in respect of the things 
distributed and the persons who receive them’ (i.e. since a just 
allotment of things to A and B will correspond with and follow 
the just claims of A and B respectively), ‘as has been said before 
in the ethical discussions, they agree as to the equality of the 
thing, but differ as to the equality of the persons.’ Cp. Eth. Nic. 
5. 6, 1131. a 14-24, and esp. 20, xa) 9 abr) ora lodrys, ols Kai éy ols. 
For 8ajpnras roy abrdv rpérov x.t.d., cp. (with Jackson and Stewart) 
Eth. Nic. g. 6. 1131 b 3, @ore 86 wal rd dixasoy dy rérrapow eAayioros, 
rat 6 Adyos 6 adrds* Bijpyrar yap dpolws, ols re xai 4 (i.e. if the 
one person stands to the other in the proportion of two to one, 
a just distribution will make the things stand to each other in the 
same proportion). Both in this passage and in that before us 
we have the perfect, not the present—®dmpyra:, not dcapeirac: as 
to this use of the perfect see Vahlen on Poet. 5. 1449b 9 (p. 114), 
quoted below on 1282b 24. I have translated ryv pév rod mpdyparos 
laérnta dpyodoyovor, rhy 8¢ ols dudioBnrovo:, ‘they agree as to the 
equality of the thing, but differ as to the equality of the persons,’ 
but there is a further question what these words exactly mean. 
Perhaps ‘they agree as to what constitutes equality in the thing, 
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but differ as to what constitutes equality in the persons.’ For 
rv rou mpayparos lodryra cp. 6 (4). 8. 12948 19, ras lodryres rye 
woXtreias, 

ZO. Sidr.‘ Acdérs non raro usurpatur pro verbo én, veluti... 
Pol. 3. 9. 1280a 20 (quamquam ibi causalem vim habere potest),’ 
observes Bonitz, Ind. 200 b 43 (see his remarks in 45 sqq.). Bernays 
and Susemihl render &ére by ‘because’ in the passage before us, 
but I incline (with Bonitz and Mr. Welldon) to the rendering ‘ that’: 
&dérs may well be used in place of érs because dpre precedes. 

22, of pévy ydp «1.d. Cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 28 sqq., which agrees 
with what is said here. Cp. also Plato, Protag. 331 E, add’ odyi ra 
Gpowy re Exovra Guoia Sixasoy Kadeiv, ovdE Ta Grduawdy ra ExovrTa aydpou, 
xdy wavy oppor xn Td Sposor. 

24. dreubepig. See vol. i. p. 248, note 1, as to the meaning of 
this word. 

25. rd xupidraroy evidently is the aim with which the w&ue was 
founded. | 

el pey ydp «tA. Cp. Eth. Nic. g. 7. 1131 b 29, wal yap and 
xpnpdray Kxowdy day yiyyyras 4 Stavouy, forat xara rov Aéyow roy cirdy 
Ovmrep Exovat mpds GAAnAa ra eiceveyOevra, and 8. 16. 1163 a 30 Sqq. 

tay xmpdtwv. See above on 1258 a 33. 

26. éxowdyncay cal curvAi\Oov. Kowevia is possible without r 
owedbeiy : cp. 1280b 17 sqq., and esp. 1280b a5. 

27. & tay ddtyapxixdy Adyos. Cp. 7 (5). 12. 1316a 39 Sqq- 
Ov yap elvas x. 7r.X.,. SC. pact, appears to explain é Adyos. 

30. ore tov && dpyiis ore trav extywopdvey, ‘neither of the 
original sum nor of the accruing profits, for Bernays can hardly 
be right in rendering these words ‘ whether it be the first founders 
of the company or their successors’ (‘mégen es nun die ersten 
Begriinder der Gesellschaft oder deren Rechtsnachfolger sein’). 
These words seem to be epexegetic of ray éxardv vd», 29, and to 
be, like them, in the gen. after peréyew, Sharing in the hundred 
minae includes sharing not only in the sum originally contributed, 
but also in the profits accruing from it. The word émryémpa 18 
often used in the Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus in the 
sense of ‘surplus.’ Cp. also éré\oBev in I. 11. 12598 27 8q. 

Sl. ei 82 pire Tod Liv pdvov Evaxey w.t.d. Yet in c. 6. 1278 b 24 
we are told ovvépxovras 8¢ nal rot (hy évexev atrov, and in 1. 2. 12525 
29 the més is said to come into existence for the sake of life, 
though it exists for the sake of good life. The protasis which 
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begins here expires in 36 sqq. without being succeeded by an 
apodosis. If an apodosis had followed, it would evidently have 
been to the effect of didwep doos «7.4... 1281 a 4 8QQ. 

82. nal yap Gy «7.4. For ra» dAdoy (gar see above on 1254 b 
23, and cp. "A. Mod. c. 57, line 31. Slaves do not share in evéa- 
povia (compare—with Mr. Congreve—Eth. Nic. ro. 6. 1177 a 8, 
eb8aipovlas 3 ov8els avdpanddy peradidoow, e pt} eal Biov), nor in life 
in accordance with mpoalpeows: in this they might share without 
sharing in edéamoria (they might live, for instance, in accordance 
with a vicious mpoaipeois, which would not bring them evdatpovia). 
That slaves have not spoalpeos, we see from Pol. 1. 13. 126028 
12 (cp. Phys. 2. 6. 197 b 6, nat &d rotro obre dyuxoy oddity obre 
Gnpiov offre sadlov obdéy wot awd rvyns, Gre ovK exer mpoalpecw). 
The citizen of the best State is 4 dSveduevos xai spoa:potpevos 
&pxeoGa: nal dpyew spds riv Siow rdy car’ dperqv, and no citizen 
can act the part of a citizen without mpoaipecis. The notion of 
a ‘city of slaves’ is as old as Hecataeus (Fragm. 318: Miller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 24), and there was a proverb éorl cal dovdoy 
séhis, ext ra» wompas wodcrevopérvov (Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Gr. 1. 411) and a counter-proverb ob gars 8otdev drs" 
da 1rd owdroyv cipnra (ibid. 1. 324, 433). Just as there were those 
who knew where to look for the mythical land ‘where mice eat 
iron’ (Herondas 3. 75: Crusius, Untersuchungen zu den Mim- 
iamben des Herondas, p. 73), so there were those who found 
a ‘local habitation’ for ‘the city of slaves.’ Hecataeus said that 
it was in Libya (Fragm. 318), and was followed by Ephorus 
(Paroem. Gr. 1. 433, note: cp. 2. 371); others placed it in Crete 
or Egypt; in a fragment of the Zepiquos of the elder Cratinus 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 133) we read 

etra Zdxas dduvei xai Zdovlovs xal ’EpepuBovs, 

és re wédw Sovrav, avdpSy veowovroromnpeyr, 

aloxpor, "Ardpoxdiwoy, Asovvowxouporuparer, 
on which see Meineke’s note, and cp. Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 506. 
On the other hand, Anaxandrides, who was a senior contemporary 
of Aristotle, placed in the mouth of one of the characters of his 
’Ayxions the lines (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 162), 

ovx fort Sovhov, & "ya, obSapou wddcs, 

riyn 3¢ mdvra perapipe ra cépara, 
and perhaps they are present to Aristotle’s memory here. Meineke 
(Fr. Com. Gr. 5. xl) refers to Lehrs, Ep. Qu. p. 85 on the subject, 
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which I have not seen. Aristotle again dismisses the idea of a city 
composed wholly of slaves in c. 12. 1283 a 18 sq.: compare also 
c. 6. 1279 4 21. 

34. pre cuppayias dvexey, Swag dwd pydevis a8ixGvra. In 
strictness the term for an engagement for mutual defence against 
attack was émipayla, but ovppaxyia was often used in this sense, as 
here (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 387, who refers to Thuc. 1. 44 and 
5. 48). We have in the passage before us éres brd pyderis Gdudwrat, 
but in 39 ovpBodra mepl rot pr adieiy and in 1280b 4 Gras pyter 
ddunoovow dAAjAous. The two things are not the same. To say 
that the adds is formed for protection against wrongs inflicted 
by all and sundry is not the same thing as to say that it is formed 
to protect its members against wrongs inflicted on them by each 
other. It is evident that Aristotle has the latter view of the origin 
of the més before him in 39 and in 1280 b 4: hence it is not 
quite certain that he is thinking of the former in the passage before 
us, though his language is such as to admit of this interpretation. 
The view, however, that the mé\cs was formed for protection 
against attacks from those outside it is a very tenable one, and 
deserved more consideration than it here receives. The rise of the 
wédks Out of a collection of scattered villages was probably often 
due to a wish for better protection against hostile attack than the 
village régime could offer. Thus the Athenian general Demosthenes 
was encouraged to invade Aetolia because the Aetolians lived in 
scattered and unwalled villages (Thuc. 3. 94. 4), and Megalopolis 
was founded to protect South-West Arcadia against Lacedaemonian 
attack (Paus. 8. 27.1). Another and probably still more common 
origin of the méds in early times was that described by Lucretius 


(5. 1108), 
Condere coeperunt urbes arcemque locare 


Praesidium reges ipsi sibi perfugiumque. 
To cases of this kind Aristotle makes no reference. 

85. prjre 814 rds GNAayds «.7.A. This is the origin which Plato 
imagines for the wdédis in Rep. 369 A sqq. (see vol. i. p. 36). Cp. 
also 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 14 sqq., where Aristotle says that the buying 
and selling of necessaries is thought to be the original cause which 
brings men to group themselves under one constitution. 

86. As to the relations of the Etruscans and Carthaginians see 
Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager 1. 168 sqq. and Mommsen, 
History of Rome, Eng. Trans., 1. 163. The Phocaeans settled 
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about B.c. 560 at Alalia (Aleria) in Corsica, opposite to Caere, 
and about twenty-five years later (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 
753-755) they were expelled by a combined fleet of Etruscans and 
Carthaginians—an evidence of the alliance of which Aristotle here 
speaks. According to E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthums 2. 708, 
Aristotle refers to treaties concluded between Carthage and each 
of the Etruscan seacoast cities separately, not between Carthage 
and a central Etruscan authority; this may be so, but one would 
hardly have guessed it from Aristotle’s language. His words 
appear to imply that States which were not connected by ovpBoda 
did not commonly trade with each other. 

88. elat yodv adrots cuvOijxat wept Trav eicaywyipev cal odpBota 
wepi rod ph ddiuety nai ypadal wept cuppayias. Not all ovr6jnas 
between States had to do with exports and imports, but when 
a State had surplus products to export or needed to import 
products, it made a cuvénxn with States willing to take exports 
from it or to supply it with imports, the object of the cuvénxn 
being to facilitate and regulate this trade. Compare Rhet. 1. 4. 
1360a 12, ére 8€ sept rpodis, wéon Saravyn Ika) tH wéder Kal rola 7 
avrov T¢ yryvopern Kal eloaydytpos, cal riveov r éLaywyns Béovras cal rive 
eicaywyys, iva mpds rovrous (i.e. those who will receive exports and 
send imports) xal cuvOijcas cal ovpBodal yiyrerra’ mpds B00 yap aa- 
uAdrrew dvayxaioy aveyxAnrous rovs sroXiras, mpés re ros xpeirrous Kal 
mpos Tovs eis ravra xpnoivous, and see for an example of such cuvO7xa 
Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 74 (p. 129). 
When States were linked together by a mutually advantageous 
commerce of this kind, it was important that provision should be 
made for the peaceful settlement of disagreements arising between 
individual citizens belonging to them, and hence avpBoda were 
concluded between them in addition to the cur@jeas. ZvpBora may 
indeed have occasionally existed between States not linked together 
by cuvOjxat wep) ray elaaywyipov. These ctpBoda established a form 
of legal process for the trial of offences committed by members of 
the one State against those of the other, in order that sufferers 
by those offences, or the State to which they belonged, might no 
longer be obliged, if they wished to obtain redress for them, to 
resort to forcible reprisals. ‘The provisions of these cupPoda were 
probably very various; a common one in those concluded by 
Athens was that offenders were to be proceeded against in the 
courts of the State to which they belonged, though the prosecutor 
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might appeal from their decision to a third State (dxudyros wdhis). 
What the provisions of the cipBodra between Etruria and Carthage 
were, we have no means of knowing. As to oipBoda see C.F. 
Hermann, Gr. Ant. 1. 2. 432, ed. Thumser, and Gilbert, Const. 
Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 432 sqq., and Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 3808qq. Tpacal wept cuppayias, for not all alliances 
were in writing (Polyb. 3. 25. 3). 

40. ddd’ ot7’ dpyai x.1.A. Peloponnesus is regarded by Polybius 
(2. 37) as in his day all but one sdAss, inasmuch as it had the same 
laws, weights and measures, and coinage, and also the same 
magistrates, councillors, and dicasts, the only thing wanting being. 
a common wall. dow, ‘for both,’ see above on 1280a 9. ‘Esi 
rovras is rendered by Sus. and Welldon ‘to secure these objects’ 
(cp. 1. 2. 1263414), but Bonitz (Ind. 268 b 8) groups this passage 
with 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 22, rds dpxds ras é’ éxdoross reraypévas, and 
evidently interprets éwi rovros ‘over these things,’ ‘charged with 
jurisdiction over these matters.’ I incline on the whole to follow 
Bonitz. Cf. 8 (6). 8. 13224 37, éml macs rovros dpxat wdeiove «lois. 

1280 b. L For the construction, if rot is omitted before molovs (with M* 
P' Vat. Pal. and perhaps fr), cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 5. 1232 b 6, nai paddor 
dy pporricesey avijp peyaddyuxos ri Soxei évi cxovdaip f wodois rois rvyxd- 
vovow, but the construction with the genitive is far more usual. For 
the thought cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 10. 1099 b 29, rd ydp rijs wodcrenys TEAOs 
dporoy érlOepev, avrn 8¢ ar«lotny exyédActay moveiras rod moLovs rivas Kal 
ayabovs rovs sroAiras srojoas Kai mpaxrixous rév xakev, That members 
of the same State seek to make each other good had been pointed 
out in a famous passage of the discourse of Protagoras in Plato, 
Protag. 327 Asq., where the speaker says, Avowredel ydp, ocuas, 5p 
9 GAAnA@y Bixaocvry Kal dpern. 

5. wept 8 dperis nat xaxlag wodinxijs Stacxowodow soo. }por- 
riLovow edvopias, HoAcrixis, not ovpyayuys. The word is emphatic, 
and there can be little doubt that r Mé* pr. P' are wrong in omitting 
it. These MSS. are prone to omit words; they also give the next 
word d&accomotow in a corrupt form. For dpergs soXsrucys Cp. 
1281 a 6, xara 3¢ ry wroXsrinhy dperiy dvicos, where, as in the passage 
before us, xar’ dperqy follows in the next line, and 5 (8). 6. 1340b 
42, Tois mpos dperjy madevopévors rrokctexyy (where see note). Cp. 
also Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 232, abroi 8¢ oF xuxdiov yopay pirat xabeoty- 
xéres, GANG vépov Kal roderucjs dperqs, and Plato, Protag. 322 E. We 
expect of judis wédews modira: in place of dos ppovrifovor eivopics, 
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but Aristotle probably remembers that not all méAes cared for the 
promotion of virtue in their citizens. Hence he prefers to appeal 
here, as he does in 2. 5. 1263.a 31 sq. and Rhet. 1. 1. 13544 
18 sqq., to the practice of those who care for evvopia, or in other 
words of those who are truly rodcrixoi, for edvopia is the end of the 
political science (see above on 1253 a 37, and Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 
r112 b 14, Eth. Eud. 1. 5. 1216 b 18), and of any wéXs which 
deserves the name (6 sqq.). For d&acxomeity, ‘to consider carefully,’ 
cp. Eth. Eud. 1. 8. 1217 b 16, where it is contrasted with cuvrépos 
elseiv, and Thuc. 7. 71. 6. 

6. 7 xal davepdy x.t.’. For the construction sep) dperijs érmedés 

elvas x.r.d., Bonitz (Ind. 275 a 43 sq.) compares Hist. An. 3. 3.5134 
14, ef ri epi réy rowovreoy ériedés, and Metaph. E. 2. 1026 b 4. 
Not all swddes are regarded by Aristotle as making the promotion 
of virtue a matter of public concern (Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 11804 
24 sqq.: Pol. 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 12, é rais pi) mrotoupdévas Kowny 
émipéXeay dperns: 4 (7). 11. 1330 b 32), but he evidently thinks that 
all médess which deserve the name should do so. Still, even where 
the dds failed to do this, much was done for virtue by other 
agencies at work within it, as we see from the address of Prota- 
goras in Plato, Protag. 325 Csqq. So that Aristotle's view that 
a méMs omitting to make the promotion of virtue a matter of public 
concern becomes a mere ‘alliance’ does not seem to be altogether 
true. : 
8. yiverat ydp «.1.X., ‘for otherwise,’ etc. Sus. following 
Conring, reads cuppayiav in place of cuzpudyer, which is the reading 
of PU, but rév drofey cuppayia» is an awkward phrase needing to 
be justified by parallel instances, and we should probably supply 
vs ouppayxias before ray ddkov rev drobey cuppdyov. Cp. Plato, 
Rep. 375 A, ote ody re... dsahépew iow yevvaiov oxvdaxos els Gudanyy 
veavioxov evyevous; We have perhaps in ovpydyoy a similar irregu- 
larity to that which often occurs in comparisons (see note on 
12674 5, peilo émbuplav trav dvayxaioy, and cp. Meteor. 1. 4. 3424 
30, onpeioy 8 4 awopevn airey rayuris dpoia ovca ois th’ jpov 
perrovpevors, and Xen. Cyrop. 5. 1. 4, cat roivuy dpoiay rais dovadas 
elye rhv éOqra). For ray drodev ovpydxor cp. Plut. Aquae et ignis 
comparatio, c. 11, ray whey cvppayor. 

10. xai 8 vépog cuvOxyn «.1.d. See vol. i. p. 389. As to the 
sophist Lycophron see above on 1255a 32, and see Sus.’, 
Note 552 (Sus.‘, 1. p. 393). In Aristot. Fragm. 82. 14902 ro he is 
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spoken of as a writer. ‘O codguorns is added to distinguish this 
Lycophron from others who bore the same name. This view of 
the object of law was inherited by Epicurus: see Zeller, Stoics 
Epicureans and Sceptics, Eng. Trans., p. 462 sq., who refers to 
Diog. Laert. 10. 150, rd ris icews Sixady dors cipBorov rou cuphé- 
povros els rd yt) BAawrew aAdAnAous pnde SrAdrrecha: Stob. Floril. 43. 
139, of wéuot yap rev copay xeivras, ovx iva pr) adicdow, GAN’ iva py 
adixavra: Lucr. 5. 1143 sqq. To Schopenhauer ‘the State is in 
essence nothing more than an institution designed for protection 
against external attacks directed against the whole and against 
internal attacks made by individuals on each other’ (see the refer- 
ences in Frauenstddt’s Schopenhauer-Lexikon 2. 343 sq.). 

12. dya8ods nai Sixalous. Kal dxaiovs is added partly to explain 
dyabovs, partly to sharpen the contrast with ra» Quxater in the 
preceding line. In much the same way we have dperjy cal dcxato- 
civny ev éxdoty moXsreig riv mpds Thy wodcreiay in 7 (5). 9. 13092 
36, where xa &xavoovvqy is added because Aristotle is about to 
prove that dpery relative to the constitution exists by proving the 
existence of &xatoct relative to the constitution. Another reason 
for adding xai d&naious in the passage before us may be that bravery 
is often connoted by dya6és more than anything else (see note on 
1338 b 31). Cp. Demosth. Prooem. 55. p. 1461, && Bier orovdainr 
xai 8ixaiav dy8pev, Plato, Protag. 327 B, % dAAnAwy Sixatoourn nal dpern, 
Pol. 7 (5). 9. 13098 36, and Poet. 13. 14534 8. 

Stu Se toitovy exer tov tpdéqov, i.e. that the mds is not really 
a méds, if it does not care for the promotion of virtue. Aristotle 
proves this by showing that nothing short of participation in 
good life constitutes a méAs, or at any rate what would be 
accepted as a wdéds by close inquirers (of axpBms Oewpourres, 
1280 b 28)—that unity of site is not enough, even if combined 
with intermarriage, nor nearness, or even unity, of site combined 
with the exchange of products and laws for the punishment of 
persons wronging each other in that exchange. 

14. tods rérous, ‘ the sites of two cities.’ 

16. éwtyopias, plural, as in 36 and in Rhet. 1. 14. 13784 10, 
and these are the only passages in Aristotle’s writings in which the 
Index Aristotelicus notes the occurrence of the word. 

tov iSiwy rais wédeot xowwrnpdrev, ‘one of those acts of com- 
munion which are characteristic of States.’ As to the right of 
intermarriage see Hdt. 5.92 and Thuc. 8, 21, referred to by Eaton, 
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passages which show that it did not always exist between members 
of the same wddts. See also Plut. Thes. c. 13, from which it would 
seem that it did not exist between the two Attic demes Pallene and 
Hagnus, whether permanently or not, we are not told. Nor was it 
exclusively possessed by members of the same mddcs, for it was 
often granted by Greek States to the citizens of States on friendly 
terms with themselves (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 378 sq.). The 
word xowevnpa Occurs occasionally in Plato’s writings, but the Index 
Aristotelicus gives no other instance of its occurrence in those of 
Aristotle. 

19. AX’ elncay adrois vépor rod ph ois adrods ASixety x.7.X., 
‘but they had laws for the sake of preventing the infliction of 
mutual wrongs.’ For the ‘ genetivus causalis et finalis,’ rod py odas 
airovs ddixeivy, see Bon. Ind. 149 b 13 sqq. Cp. Oecon. 1. 4. 13444 
8, mpwrov pév oty yduoe mpds yuvaixa, kal rd us) ddixety’ ovrws yap dy ovd’ 
avrés adcxoiro. 

20. ofoy ei x.7.4. Aristotle has in his mind Plato’s supposition 
in Rep. 369 A sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 4. 29% a 10 8qq. Kal rd wdnbos 
elev pupior is added, because he is not content with the four or eight 
members which Plato had implied were enough to constitute 
a wdds, and wishes to place the atrdpxea ¢ép rois dvayxains of the 
imagined community beyond all question. 

25. oltre xowwvoivres, i.e. xoswavovvres dAAayys xal cuppayias. Cp. 
C. I. 1275 2 32, Tovs ovrw peréxovras. 

26. xai oiow avrois x.r.4. We expect the optative of Bonbeiv 
in place of Sonotrres, but Aristotle continues the sentence as if 
xpeopevos pévros rais idiats olxiais Somep wéAeow had preceded, and not 
éxaoros pévros xp@ro rH idig oixig Sowep what. 

28. rots dxpiBds Ocwpodcw. Cp. Demosth. Olynth. 1. 21, os 
doxei xal Once ris dy uy oxomay axpiBas. 

80. rod ph ddieiv obas adrods xal rijs petaSdcews xdpw. Toi 
py adixety, like ris peraddcews, is dependent on xdpw: it is not 
dependent on xowwevia. 

82. 0d piv od8€ ‘his tantum locis inveni, Pol. 1280 b 32, Eth. 
Nic. 10. 2. 1173 a 13” (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. ro). 

833. GAN’ 4 rod 8 Lijv nowovia x.7.d. Supply (with Bernays and 
others) #én rédus éoriv. Aristotle often insists, as he does here, that 
the necessary conditions of a thing are not the thing (this is 
implied, for instance, in c. 5. 1278 a 2 sq. and 4 (7). 8. 13284 21 
sqq.). What is exactly meant by the phrase ‘the communion of 
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households and families in living well’? It stands in opposition to 
25, éxacros pévros xp@ro 7}; l8ig olxig Sowep wdhear, and means that the 
several households and families do not live well singly, each within 
itself, but that they, as it were, throw their ‘living well’ into 
a common stock so that all share in it, and live well as members 
of a larger whole, the wédis. The dative xai rais oixias nal rots yévect 
designates the sharers: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 15, wodtreia pew yap eon 
rafts rais wd\eow % tmepi ras dpyds, and see Bon. Ind. 166 a 61 sqq. 
for instances of a similar dative. The modts is not an union of 
single individuals but of oleias and yévn (= x@pat): cp. 1. 2. 1252 5 
27 sqq., 2. 5- 1264 a 5 8qq., and the closing sentences of the 
interpolation in Strabo, p. 419, quoted above on 1278b 19. 

85. roito, i.e. 9 rou ev (hy Kowevia «1.2. 

36. 8d «.7.d. ‘Hence,’ i. e. because 9 rot 3 (fv cowwria cannot be 
realized without dwelling in the same place and intermarrying, or in 
other words without rd cu{ny, various forms of rd ouvfq» came into 
being in States. Knydeia, pparpia, Gvoia, and diucyeyal rov oufyy bring 
together the households and yév_y of which the #xdAss consists, and 
enable them to realize ‘communion in good life.’ The omission of 
any mention of the tribe is significant. It was probably too large, 
and at Athens too scattered, to be of much value as a means of 
7 ov(jv. There may well have been some who regarded ré ov{ys 
as the end of the State (cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 1. 1234 b 22, rijs re yap 
mokirexys epyov elvar Soxet pddtora moijoas qgudiay, cal rv dperyy dd 
tours daow elvas xpjoipov ov yap év8éyerba idous davrois eivat rous 
ddtxoupiveus tn’ ddAndww): hence the pains which Aristotle takes to 
point out that it is only a means to that end. Compare his 
language in c. 6.1278b 20sqq. and Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 19, 
dvat 8é rev Korvomndy 8’ H8onjy Boxovcr yiyverOa, Oracwrédy cai épancrer 
atra: yap 6voias évexa xai cuvovelias. aca 8 abras ind ri moderna 
éoixaciw elvat’ ob yap Tov mapdvros cuudéepovros 4 roAsTiKH éierai, GAN 
eis dravra rov Biov. There was a risk that the wéAis might be 
regarded as existing for the sake of pleasure like Oiacx and épau, 
or at any rate might be bracketed with marriage and the phratry 
as a means primarily to rd ov(qv. Aristotle is all the more anxious 
to show that the end of the mdrks is not 7d ovgny but rd & (7, 
because he is thus enabled to draw the conclusion which he draws 
at the end of the chapter, that virtuous men have a claim to a larger 
share in the mddts than the rich or the éAevOepor. Just as Plato had 
spoken of festivals in Laws 653 D as a means by which men correct 
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and complete their education (cp. 828 A, where he takes up the 
subject of festivals for treatment immediately after that of educa- 
tion), so Aristotle regards affinities and phratries and sacrifices 
and ways of passing time pleasantly together as aiding in the 
realization of a “communion in good life.’ Another use of social 
ties of this kind was that they served to protect the individual from 
wrong, as we see from Plato, Laws 729 E, épnyuos yap dv & évos 
éraipwr re nal Evyyevev Ceewérepos dvOpwwos nal Geois, but a reference 
to this would not be to the point here. Compare the enumeration 
of social ties in Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 23, tpeis 8¢, ols icpd nat 
rao. mpoyéveay Umdpyovow dy 17 warpids wal ScarpBal nal curnber pel” 
tpay eAevOépros nal yduor xard rots yduous cal andecral cal réxva x.1r.d. 
I take dsaywyai rod cufqy to mean ‘modes of passing time belonging 
to social life’: cp. (with Bonitz, Ind. 710 a 38) Eth. Nic. 4. 13. 
11274 17, év 8) rq ovfy of pév mpds ndorny Kal AvMnv dpuAoUPTes 
elpqvrat. Asaywyal rod ovfqy are tacitly contrasted with &eyeyai not 
tov ov{qv, such as, for instance, solitary contemplation. I prefer 
this interpretation to those of Stahr (‘ Vereine fir den Zweck 
heiterer Geselligkeit”) and Bernays (‘Belustigungen zur Befér- 
derung des Zusammenlebens’), in which rov ovgn» is taken to mean 
‘for the purpose of social life.’ Common sacrifices and festivals 
were all the more necessary to ancient City-States, because their 
citizens usually dwelt scattered over the territory, and not con- 
centrated in the city, like those of many mediaeval City-States. 

88. 73 82 rovodrev gidias Epyov. The point of this remark, which 
is not at first sight evident, becomes so if we translate, ‘ but that 
which has just been mentioned’ (i.e. rd cufq») ‘is the business of 
friendship, [not the end of the wéhs}.’ 

40. nepdy is added in explanation of yeséy (cp. 1. 2. 1252b 
16 sqq.). 

1. roGro, i.e. (a) reXeia wad abrdpens. 1281 a. 

és dapdy, cp. Eth. Eud. 2. 1. 1219 a 38, «& dy 4 et8aovia (wis 
redeias evépyeia nar’ dperny redeiay. 

4. Sidwep «7.4. Compare 7 (5). 1. 1301 2 398qq. Thy roavrny 
xoweviay, i.e. Thy réy Kaday mpdabewr ydpw ouveotyxviav xowwwviay. 

8. Sn pey odv x.1.A. Ildvres here means ‘both,’ as in 12804 9, 
and pépos rs rou d&xaiov, ‘only a part of what is just. For the 
suppression of ‘ only’ see below on 1282a 36. 

11. “Exe: 8 dwoplay x.7.A. So far the question discussed has C.10. 
been who have the best claim to a superior share in the wéXs, but 
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now Aristotle asks what the supreme authority of the State should 
be, for we have been told in c. 6. 1278b 8 sqq. that the nature of 
the constitution depends on the award made of supreme authority 
in the State. In the discussion which commences here Anistotle 
probably has before him Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 42 sqq., where Pericles 
is compelled by Alcibiades to admit that a law imposed by force 
whether by a tyrant, the few, or the many, is not law but lawless- 
ness. Compare also Plutarch, Ad Princ. Inerudit. c. 4, of wads 
cure Adyoves cal ypddove: cai 8ddcxovow, ds dvev Binns dpyew pyde row 
Ass xadas Svvapévov. 

12. For  ydp roe Eucken (De Partic. Usu, p. 72) compares 
Phys. 8. 3. 2542 18, adding that ros appears to belong to #, not 
to ydp. 

18. For the juxtaposition of gva wdyrey cp. c. 13. 1283 b 18, 
C, 14. 1285 a 2, c. 16. 12874 11, and 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 15. 

4 tépayvory. If we hold that the Good should be supreme, then 
we shall have to allow that the One Best should be supreme, and so 
again, if we hold that the rich should be supreme, we shall have 
to allow that the One Richest, or in other words a tyrant, should be 
supreme: cp. 8 (6). 3. 13184 22, el pé» yap 3 re dy of dALyor, ruparns 
(nad yap dd» els Zxn wAciw ray Bday etrdper, card rd ddsyapyixdy Sieaor 
Epxew dixavos pdvos). 

GANA Taira wévra Exew daivera: Sucxodiay, Compare the very 
similar sentence in 2. 8. 1268 b 3, ravra 3) sdvra rodAny fxet rapayy, 
where also we have the emphatic order mira mdvra (‘every one of 
these things’). See critical note on 1282 a 40. 

14. Ay ot wévntes x.t.d. Cp. 8 (6). 3.1318 a 24 sqq. and Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2. 438qq. Totr’ od ddd» dorw; ‘is this not unjust?’ The 
answer to this question is given by a supporter of the supremacy 
of the Many—‘No, for by Zeus it was justly decreed by the 
supreme authority’—to which Aristotle replies, ‘Then what are 
we to say is the extreme of injustice, if not this?’ Acaiws, not 
‘with full legal validity’ (as Sus. ‘auf durchaus rechtsgiiltige 
Weise’), but ‘justly,’ for what the supreme authority decides is 
tpso facto just. Araiws is severed from éofe, the word which it 
qualifies, for the sake of emphasis: see notes on 1255 a 21, 
1265b 15, and 1323a 36, and Holden on Xen. Oecon. 2. 8. 
Vict. and some others take r@ xupip dxaiws together (‘ summam 
potestatem’ habenti iuste’), but not, I think, rightly. Ni} Ala occurs 
also in c. 11. 1281 b 18, but the Index Aristotelicus gives no other 
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instance from Aristotle’s writings. In both these passages the 
expression is used asseveratively to introduce a statement which 
may be strongly affirmed. 

17. wédw te wdvrwy dyd0évrwy, ‘and again, taking men as a whole, 
irrespective of wealth and poverty.’ For mdyrav AnbOéroy see above 
on 1254b 15, and cp. AapuBavopever, c. 13. 1283.4 42. Bernays, 
followed by Susemihl, translates these words ‘nachdem [den Reichen 
Alles genommen worden,’ but I cannot think that they are right. 
Mr. Welldon translates rightly, ‘take the whole body of citizens.’ 
Aristotle here, in fact, turns to consider the case of the Many 
despoiling the Few of their property, whether those Few are rich or 
poor. 

19. GAAd pi ody Hy’ dperh «.7.X., ‘ but certainly it is not virtue 
that destroys the thing which possesses it,’ so that the measures of 
spoliation just referred to cannot be the outcome of virtue. Cp. 
Eth. Nic. 2. 5.1106 a 15, pyréov ody Sr wGca apery, of dy 7 dpery, avrd 
te ed dxov droredei xai 1d Epyov abvrov «& drodideacw, and Menand. Inc. 
Fab. Fragm. 12 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 235), 

peipaxtoy, oD pot xaravoeiy Soxeis ore 
trd ris (Bias exaora xaxlas onmera. 

20. ob8e 13 Bixatov wédews POaprixdy. Cp. 2. 2. 1261 a 30, rd 
coy 7d dvrinerrovOds ole. tas médas. The just is the political good 
(c. 12. 1282 b 16), and ‘the good of each thing preserves it’ (2. 2. 
1261b 9: cp. Plato, Rep. 608 E sqq.). 

21. xai rdv vépoy toiroy, i.e. the law by which supreme authority 
is given to the majority, no less than that by which supreme 
authority is given to the poor. So we read in c. 17. 1288 a 14, 
kata ydpoy réy xar d&iav diavépovra trois ebmdpos tras apyds. Where 
a depreciatory meaning is intended to be conveyed, as perhaps 
here, ofros is often placed by Aristotle after its substantive—e. g. in 
2. 3. 12624 13, 2. 6. 1265 b 16, 18, 12664 I, 2.9. 1271 af, 5 (8). 
4. 1338 b 28, and 6 (4). 9. 1294b 23. But ofros is often placed 
after its substantive where this is not the case. 

én xal tas axpdfes x.t.4. This was the greatest of paradoxes, 
for a tyrant was commonly regarded as the incarnation of injustice 
(4 (7). 2.13244 35 Sqq.: Plato, Rep. 344 A). 

26. Staprdfwor. Bernays takes d:aprafew to be here used abso- 
lutely (‘rauben’), but Susemihl supplies rd rdqOos (‘das Volk 
pltindern ’), and Bonitz (Ind. s. v.) ra erqpara tov rAnOous. I incline 
to follow Bonitz (see also Liddell and Scott), for Aristotle some- 
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times introduces a necessary word later than we expect: see for 
instance 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 31 and 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 1, where diseacbu 
comes in late; also 2. 6. 1264b 35 (peréxovcs), 3. 6. 1279 a 20 
(waa), 3. 8. 1279b 15 (rs), and 1. 2. 12524 33 (pices). 

28. rods dmexeis, who will not plunder anybody. As to the 
danger arising from a mass of drios see note on 1281 b 28. 

84. GAN’ tows gain reg Ay x.7.4. Aristotle probably refers to 
Plato, Laws 713 E sqq., where States are advised to place them- 
selves under the rule of law, since a god is no longer forthcoming, 
as in the days of Cronus, ef & dvOpewos els  Gdtyapyia ric H xat 
Snpoxparia Yuyny éyovoa yiovaey nal éxBupsay dpeyopérny cai wAnpourba 
rovray Seoudvyy, areyovcay Ce ovdév, GAN dynvir@ eal dmAlnory xaxg 
voohuart Cuveyouivny, dpe 3) wédews Ff Tivos iderou xaramaryoas 6 
rowoures Tous wipous ... ovK Zors carnpias wnxyarn. Cp. also c. 15. 
1286 a 16 sqq. Long before Plato, however, Pittacus had declared 
in favour of the rule of law (Diod. 9. 27. 4: Diog. Laert. x. 77). 
See below on 12864 7. 

86. Gy ody x.7.A. Plato had omitted to guard himself by ex- 
plaining that the rule of law which he recommended must be the 
tule of good law. ‘The Englishman in America will feel that this 
is slavery—that it is gal slavery, will be no compensation, either 
to his feelings or his understanding’ (Burke, Speech on American 
Taxation: Works, ed. Bohn, 1. 433). Burke goes still further 
elsewhere when he says that ‘bad laws are the worst sort of 
tyranny. Aristotle, however, finds in the Sixth Book (6 (4). 
cc. 4-5) and elsewhere a great difference between democracies or 
oligarchies in which law (i.e. democratic or oligarchical law) is 
supreme and those in which it is not. 

40. Srv 82 Bet x.7.4. Averda: has been translated in many 
different ways. Vict. translates ddfeer ay Averdas ‘ videretur solvi,’ 
and Lamb. ‘ videatur esse expeditum ac solutum.’ MBernays trans- 
lates the words in what I take to be a similar way (‘scheint sich 
befriedigend zu erledigen’). Bonitz appears to explain Aveoéa 
here as ‘to be refuted’ (which is also the rendering of Mr. Well- 
don), for in Ind. 439 2 20 sqq. he groups the passage before us 
with passages (Eth, Eud. 2. 8, 1224b6: Eth. Nic. 5. 15. 11388 
27 and 7. 13. 1153 a 29) in which the word bears this meaning, 
but, if we interpret AvecOa thus, it seems to be little in harmony 
with the words which follow immediately. Sus. translates ‘ gegen 
die angeregten Bedenken vertheidigen zu lassen’ (‘to be susceptible 
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of defence against the doubts raised about it’), but it is not easy to 
get this meaning out of the Greek, and he does not seem himself 
to be satisfied with his rendering, for he holds that the text is 
unsound in AvecGar—aArnGeav. If we retain AverGas, I should be 
disposed to follow Vict. in his rendering of the word and to 
translate, ‘but [the apparent paradox] that the Many ought 
rather to be supreme than the Few Best would appear to receive 
a solution’ (cp. Metaph. A. 7. 10724 19, éwel 8 obra 4’ évddxeras, 
rat el ps) ovres, ex vuxrds @oras nai duot mdyror xal ex pi) dvros, 
Avosr’ &y ratra, where Bonitz explains ‘diremptae sunt hae quaes- 
tiones,’ and Grote, Aristotle, 2. 377, ‘we may consider the problem 
as solved’). But there is some strangeness in Ore d¢ dei x.7.A. 
followed by Aveoa: in this sense, and I strongly suspect either that 
some word has dropped out before or after Avera, such as dei», or 
that AveoOa: is corrapt. Perhaps we should read AelreoOa (‘to re- 
main as a possible alternative’) in place of it. The Few Best had 
found a panegyrist in Heraclitus (Fragm. 111 Bywater, ris yap airav 
véos pny ; [8npeov] dodoior erovra xal didacedAp xpéwwras Spire, ove 
eldéres Sri rodXol xaxol ddriyos 8é yaoi: alpetvras ydp dy dvria rdvror of 
dpiorot, xdéos aévaoy Ovyray, of 8é odXol xexdpnvras xworep xrnvea: 
cp. Eurip. Fragm. 358, 
(¢rPdovs eyo) 
ddéyous erauw& paddrov f woAAovs Kaxovs, 

where écOdovs é¢yd is added e conj., but probably rightly, by Hense, 
and 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 16, of yap modAol paddow dpeyovrat rod xépdous 
i ths reuys). But it is especially because Plato in the Republic 
had placed his ideal State in the hands of the Few Best (see 
Rep. 503 A sqq.) that Aristotle takes pains both here and in c. 13. 
1283 b 20-35 to show that if superior virtue gives a claim to 
political power, the Many have solid claims on that ground to such 
political power, at any rate, as they can exercise when gathered in 
an assembly and converted as it were into a single human being. 
We must not take him, however, to assert that a constitution in 
which the Few Best and a popular assembly of good type divide the. 
powers of the State between them in this fashion is the best possible 
constitution ; on the contrary, the best constitution is that in which 
all the citizens are men of complete excellence (4 (7). 13. 13322 
32 8qq.: 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 1 sqq.). His aim in the Eleventh Chapter, 
as in the Ninth, is in the main a negative and critical one—to 
overthrow the exclusive claims of the Few Best, just as in 
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the Ninth he overthrows the exclusive claims of the rich and 
the dAewbepos. 

41. nai tw’ dxew dwoplay, See above on 1275 b 34. 

42. xv. ‘Ipsum «dy non sequente el ita usurpatur ut a simplice 
cai Vix distinguatur’ (Bon. Ind. 41a 36, where instances of this 
are given). 

Tos yap wodXous «.7.A. Aristotle here probably remembers Hom. 
Il. 13. 237, 

Eupdepr) 8 dper) wédee dvdpay nal dda Avypés. 

1. owou8aiosg dvip. See vol. i. p. 293. 

Spws stands in opposition to &» éxaordés dorw od orovdaios aynp. 
Compare its use in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 12, wal yap & rais ys) rovoupevass 
Kowny émipéAccay dperis eloiy Suws rives ol eidoxtpovrres xal Soxoivres elvat 
drveuxeis, and in De Part. An. 1. 5. 645 a 7 sqq., in both which pas- 
sages the opposition is of a similarly indirect character. 

2. exeivey, ‘the Few Best.’ 

ody os txacrov. Cp. 6 (4). 4.12928 12. | 

otoy rd cuphopyTd Setwva «.t.A. Cp. c. 15. 12864 29, Sowep 
écriaots oupthopyrés xaddiov judas wai dads: Hesiod, Op. et Dies 
722 8q.: St. Jerome, Epist. 26, c. 4. 

4. woddGv yap Svrew «.7.X., ‘for each of them, numerous as they 
are, may have a share of virtue and prudence, and the Many, when 
they have come together, just as they become one man with many 
feet and many hands and many senses, may likewise become one 
man with many excellences of character and intelligence.’ Supply 
évdéxera: from 1 with dye, 4. "Aperis xal ppovnoens is taken up by 
ra On cai rhv Bidvoay, 7. For ovvedOdvrav, where cuvedOdvras might 
have been used (it is the reading of some of the less good MSS.), 
see notes on 13 and 1335 b 19, and cp. De Gen. An. 2. 6. 74428 
15 sqq. and De Gen. et Corr. 1. 4. 319 b 10 sqq. As to the gain 
of having many eyes, ears, hands, and feet, see c. 16. 1287b 
26sqq. The Lacedaemonians dedicated a statue of Apollo with 
four hands and four ears, as he had appeared to the combatants in 
a battle near Amyclae (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr, 1. 
22: 2. 264); the Erinnys is conceived by Sophocles (Electr. 488) 
as having many hands and feet; we read of beings like Geryon 
(see vol. i. p. 256, note 5, and Stallbaum’s note on Plato, Laws 
795C); and Aristotle imagines the same multiplicity extended to 
moral and intellectual gifts. He perhaps remembers in the passage 
before us Aristoph. Ran. 675 Didot, 
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Movoa, xopay lepay emiSnb nal EAS emi répyw dodas duas, 

rév modiv swWouéry Aady Sydov, oF coplar 

puplas xd@yvras, 
Compare also Eurip. Bacch. 359 Bothe (427 Dindorf), 

copay 8 amtyeyw apanida ppeva tre mepicoay rapa horar 

rd wAnbos & ri 1d havAdrepoy 

evduuce yparal re, rdde rot A€yous’ dy, 
and Xen. Cyrop. 4. 3. 21, where Chrysantas says that the mounted 
horseman gets the advantage of his horse’s ears and eyes as well 
as his own, and thus comes to be something better than a centaur, 
for a centaur has only two eyes and two ears. The thought that 
the Many gathered in an assembly become, as it were, one man 
recurs in 6 (4). 4. 1292 Ir sqq. Plato had already (Rep. 
493 A sqq.) compared the Many under these circumstances to 
a Opéupa peya cal loxupdy, but had regarded the opinions of this 
great creature, whether on questions of drawing, or music, or 
politics (493 D), as the reverse of wise, and the Sausage-seller in 
the Equites of Aristophanes (752 sqq. Didot) finds the Athenian 
Demos far cleverer at home than in the Pnyx (cp. Demosth. Prooem. 
14. p. 1427). On the other hand, bodies of men acting as a whole 
have sometimes been credited by good observers with a superiority 
to the individuals composing them taken singly. Thus ‘Canning 
used to say that the House of Commons as a body had better 
taste than the man of best taste in it, and I am very much inclined 
to think that Canning was right’ (Letter of Lord Macaulay, 
Feb. 1831: Life and Letters, 1. 174). ‘The quick and correct 
feeling of the House of Commons as a body is very striking ’ (Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe in 1820: Life by S. Lane-Poole, 1. 294). 
The House of Commons, it is true, is a more or less picked 
assembly. Compare, however, also Plin. Epist. 7. 17. 10, opinor, 
quia in numero ipso est quoddam magnum conlatumque consilium, 
quibusque singulis iudicii parum, omnibus plurimum. 

7. 74 HOn nal thy Sidvocay. For the distinction between ra 46n 
and 4 d&dvoa, which evidently repeats dperjs nal pporncews, 4, Bonitz 
(Ind. 185 b 61) compares 5 (8). 2. 1337 4 38 8q. 

8.3 cal xpivoucw Gpewov «.7.X., ‘hence’ (i.e. because they possess 
as a Whole these manifold excellences of character and intelligence) 
‘the Many [not only are better than the Few, but] also judge better 
both works of music and works of the poets.’ Socrates was of 
a different opinion (Diog. Laert. 2. 42: 3. 5), and Plato also (Rep. 
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493 A sqq.: Laws 670 B, yedotos yap ¢ ye modts Sxdos iyyoupercs 
ixavs ytyvaonew 1d Te ebdppooroy kai eSpudpor xal py, and 7oo A- 
yor B). Aristotle here (speaking to some extent aporetically) 
echoes the compliments which it was the fashion for comic poets to 
shower on their audiences (Cratin. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 51: Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 192), 

xaip’, & pey axpedyehas Spire, rais ewi8dais, 

Ths Hperépas codias xperis dpiore mavrov. 

10. ddd todry «.7.., ‘but it is just in this that men of complete 
excellence differ from each individual of the Many.’ I follow 
Vict. Giph. Bern. and Sus. in my rendering of duadepovaw. Sepulv. 
Lamb. and Welldon render it ‘are superior to,’ but the former 
rendering suits 16 sq. and rg sq. better. Plato had claimed (Rep. 
484 sqq.: compare the picture drawn of Theaetetus in Theaet. 
144 A sq.) that there was an union of many great qualities in 
the philosophic nature, and Aristotle says the same thing of the 
anovdaios. For of owovdaios rev dv8pay cp. Isocr. De Antid. § 316, 
Trois Kadois xayabois r&y avdpaey. 

ll. dowep x.7.X., ‘as indeed men say that beautiful persons 
differ from those who are not beautiful and pictures done by art 
from the original objects.’ For other instances of the chiasmus 
which we note in Somep, 11—dAnOwev, 12, see note on 12774 
31. For ré» ddnOwar, cp. 5 (8). §. 1340 2 19, ras dAn@wus 
giceas. Sus.* (Note 566: Sus.‘, 1. p. 399) has already referred 
to the remark addressed by Socrates to Parrhasius in Xen. Mem. 
3. 10. 2, and Vict. and Giph., followed by many others, to the 
mode in which Zeuxis obtained the ideal of womanly beauty 
which he depicted in his Helen. See Brunn, Geschichte der 
griech. Kiinstler 2. 80, 88 (referred to by Vahlen and Sus.), and 
Overbeck, Antiken Schriftquellen Nos. 1667-9, where Cic. De 
Invent. 2. 1. 3 is quoted, tum Crotoniatae publico de consilio 
virgines unum in locum conduxerunt et pictori, quam vellet, 
eligendi potestatem dederunt. Ille autem quinque delegit ... 
Neque enim putavit omnia quae quaereret ad venustatem in 
corpore uno se reperire posse ideo quod nihil simplici in genere 
omnibus ex partibus perfectum natura expolivit. 

18. drei xexwpiopdvey ye, ‘since if we conceive them’ (i.e. ra 
ournypéva els év) ‘to be separated from each other.’ Here, as often 
elsewhere (see above on 1254 b 34), éwel ... ye ‘justifies what 
precedes by pointing out what would result ifthe contrary were 
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the case.’ As to the genitive absolute xeyepiopévwr, see Bonitz on 
Metaph. A. 9. 990 b 14, vociv re POapevros. ‘QOmissi in genitivis 
absolutis subiecti exempla ex Aristotele congessit Waitz ad Hermen. 
10. 19 b 37, ex aliis scriptoribus Kriiger, Gr. Gr. § 47. 4, 3. Usur- 
pantur autem genitivi absoluti, cum per leges grammaticas videatur 
participium ad nomen quoddam ipsius enunciati primarii referen- 
dum fuisse (vociy re pOapévros idem quod voeiv rs GOapev), quo maiore 
vi participium, seiunctum illud ab enunciatione primaria, pronun- 
cietur, cf. Matthiae, Gr. Gr, § 561, Kriiger].1.§ 47. 4,2. Exempla 
Aristotelica contulit Waitz ad An. Pr. 2. 4. 57a 33.’ Thus in the 
passage before us xeyopropévor might well have taken the place of 
xexaptopever, and this reading is actually given by I and in 
a blundered form by M®, but xeyepeopéver is certainly right. Waitz 
on De Interp. 10. 19 b 37 compares among other passages Probl. 
35- 4. 965 a 1, ra odpara Oryyardvrar Woyewdrepa tore rou Gépous ff rou 
xetdvos : see also Bon. Ind. 149 b 37 sqq. 

15. et pév ody x.7.X. Me» od» here introduces a slight qualification 
of what has been said (see above on 1252 b 27 sqq. and 12534 Io): 
it is answered by dAAd, 20. For wept mdvra djpor nal wept wav wdAqO0s, 
cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 12, x rod djpou xal rod mdnOovs, and other 
passages in which the two words are used in much the same sense, 
e.g. 8(6). 1.1317 a 24 8q. and 8 (6). 4.1319 a 19 sq. The almost 
tautological repetition is for the sake of emphasis (see notes on 
1323 b 29 and 1325 b ro). Aristotle probably remembers a remark 
of Socrates recorded in Diog. Laert. 2. 34, mpis rd ode dfdAcyor 
wAnOos Efacne (Twxpdryns) Snow ef ris rerpddpaxpov dv dwodoxiudfwv tov 
dx ray roovrar cwpdy ds Sdxtpov awoddyorro, and see vol. i, p. 256, note 1. 

18. For vy Ala see above on 1281 a 14. 

éviwy, sc. dnpev, and SO dos, 20, 

& yap adris x.1.X., ‘for [if we claimed that every kind of demos 
possesses this superiority over the Few Good,] the same argument 
would hold in the case of brutes also, [which is absurd:] and yet 
what difference is there, so to speak, between some kinds of demos 
and brutes?’ Aristotle refers in éxo: especially to cases in which 
the demos is composed of Bdvavoos dyopaio: and O7res, and is therefore 
of a servile type (cp. 1282 a 15, a» # 1d wAnOos py lav avBparodiates, 
and 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 24 sqq.). The Bdvavoos and the 67s have been 
ranked with slaves in c. 4. 1277 a 37 8qq., and the slave comes very 
near to the brute (1. 5. 1254 b 24 sqq.). The Many had been 
compared to brutes by Heraclitus (Fragm. 111, quoted above on 
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1281 a 40), by Plato (Rep. 496 C sq.), and by Aristotle himself 
(Eth. Nic. 1. 3. 1095 b 19 8q.). 

Zl. &d xai thy wpdérepov cipnpdvny dwoplay Adcevey Gy mus Sd 
routwy x.t.A. The question referred to is that raised in c. ro. 
1281 a 11, ri Bef rd xvptoy elvar ris médews. Isocrates had already 
declared for a similar solution of the question (Areopag. § 26, as d€ 
auyrépws cimeiv, éxeivos dceyvondres foray Gre dei roy pév Snpow Soxep 
rupavvoy xa@oravat ras apxas Kai xoAd{ew rovs ¢fapapravoyras xal xpiver 
wept trav audicBnroupevoy, rovs 8€ ayorny dye» Suvapevous xai Bior 
ixaydy xexrnpévous éripedcicba Tay Kowav, Gowep olxéras ... Kairos was 
dy ris eupoe raurns BeBasorépay f} dixatorépay Snpoxpariay, ris rovs pev 
duvarwrdrous énl ras mpdtas xabiordons, avrav 8€ rovrey roy Sipor 
Kuptov rowvens;). “Half the interest of the chapter before us lies in 
this, that in it Aristotle supports the views of Isocrates against 
those of his master Plato. There are no doubt some expressions 
in the passage just quoted of which Aristotle would not approve; 
he would also, it would seem, wish the magistracies to be in the 
hands of the Few Best rather than of of cyoAn» dyew durduevos xai Biov 
ixavdy xexrnuévot, though this is not quite clear, for in 1282 a 31 sq. 
he connects the éme«eis of 1282.4 26 with the possession of high 
property-qualifications. 

24. Scot pire wAovcws x.t.’. For the omission of «ici» see 
Vahlen on Poet. 24. 1459b 7, where Eth. Nic. 6.13. 1144 5, «ai 
yep Sixasos cal cacpomxoi nal dvBpeios nai rdAAa Zxopen ebbis ex yeveris, IS 
compared among other passages. For afiepa Eyovow dperis pnder, 
‘possess no ground of claim in respect of virtue,’ cp. 2. 5. 1264b 
8 sqq. and Plut. De Adulatore et Amico, c. 33, pydé exo aperis 
époAoyoupevoy dkiopa nat ddéns. 

25. rd pév yap x.t.d. If we supply Gjceer d& ris eva: with ovx 
dodaXés from Avoeev dy ris, 22, we Shall thus be able to explain the 
infinitives ddccxety dy (which Sus., following Rassow, would alter into 
ddixeiy avdyxn) and dyapravew. Aristotle is still expressing the views 
which the imaginary rs of 22 might entertain. See notes on 12598 
39 and 1280a 27. Vahlen, Beitrage zu Aristot. Poet.1. 51, explains 
these infinitives as ‘dependent on the thought contained in what 
precedes,’ and refers to Waitz on Hermen. 19a 23. The strong 
language here used as to the dgpoovyn and ddiia of the Many as 
individuals recalls the language of the Persian Megabyzus in Hdt. 3. 
81, dpitov yap axpniov oidey dar: d£uverdrepoy ovdé USpicrdrepoy, and 
that of Plato in Rep. 496 C sq., where wavia and aduia are ascribed 
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to them ; Aristotle himself, if he were expressing his own views, 
would perhaps use milder terms. 

28. rd Sé pt perabdiSdévac pyde perdxerw goBepdy. Supply dpyijs 
with perad:ddva: and peréxeav, and elvac with doSepév. For the risks 
attending the presence in a Greek State of many dripos see [Xen.] 
Rep. Ath. 3. 12sq. and Plut. Ages. c. 30. Cp. also 2. 12. 12744 
17, wnde yap rovrov (i.e. rou rds dpyas alpeiobar nai edOivew) xipsos dy 
6 Sjpos Bovros dy ety nal wohguos, and 3.15. 1286 b 18 sqq. 

Bl. Aetwera: Sh x.7.4. For rd BovdeveoOas nai xpivew, cp. c. I. 
1275 b 18, dpyns BovAeurenis f xptrucns, where xpcrixis = Sixacrixys, as 
appears from 1275 b 16, rd BouvdeverGas xai Biudfew. Hence rd xpivew 
in the passage before us probably means ‘judging,’ but as Aristotle 
is speaking of functions exercised by the whole demos gathered in 
one assembly, and not broken up into a number of dicasteries, he 
must refer to the judicial functions which fell to the popular assem- 
bly (6 (4). 14. 12984 3 sqq.). When the holders of magistracies 
are said in 6 (4). 15. 1299 25 8qq. BovAevec Gas wept riiy Kal xpivew 
xal émerdrreyv, the word x«pivew is used in a different sense. In 
saying that, if the ¢Aev@epos are excluded from the greatest offices, 
the only remaining course is to give them rights of deliberating 
and judging, Aristotle forgets that it would be possible to admit 
them to minor offices, a course suggested by him under certain 
circumstances in 7 (5). 8. 1309a 27 sqq. and 8 (6). 5. 1320b 
II sqq. 

832. Xédov. Cp. 2.12. 12748 15-21, AG. Hod. c. 7, and Plut. Solon, 
c.18. As Solon gave the assembly no more power than this, it is 
difficult to understand why he took the trouble to institute a Boulé 
of 400 to aid it in the performance of these light duties. Aristotle 
points out in 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 30 sqq. the risks besetting oligarchies in 
which ody obros alpotwras ras dpxas é€€ Sy of dpyovrrés elow. Was not 
the Solonian constitution exposed to similar risks? Contrast with 
Solon’s policy that of the founder or founders of the Lacedae- 
monian Ephorate; this great office was made accessible to all 
the citizens. It is possible that Solon legislated on this subject 
in intentional opposition to them. The passage before us reads as 
if Solon was the first to give the right of electing magistrates to 
7d mAnOos TH rodkcray at Athens. If this is Aristotle’s meaning, we 
must suppose that in 2. 12. 1273b 41 sqq., where he says that 
Solon found the magistrates already appointed by election, he. 
means that, though they were thus appointed before Solon’s time, 
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they were not elected by the people. On the question whether 
Aristotle’s statements as to Solon here and in 1282 a 25 sqq. and 
2.12. 1274 415 sqq. are reconcilable with 'A@. IeA. c. 8, ras 2 
dpxas éroinge (sc. 6 Zddev) KAnpwras ex wpoxpirev, [ots | éxac|ry mpe- 
kpivece Tov GudGy mpotkpivev 8 els ros évvéa Apyorras éxdorn Sena, xni 
rov[ ras] é[sex]Anpovy (or xal [é] rov[rav éxA |qpovr), Gilbert (Const. 
Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 136.1) and Busolt 
(Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 275. 1) take opposite views, the former thinking 
that they are and the latter that they are not. To me the latter 
view seems to be the true one. 

tav GAdwv twes vopolerov. Hippodamus allowed the demos in 
his ideal State the right of electing the magistrates (2. 8. 1268 a 
rr), but (so Aristotle thinks) excluded the cultivators and artisans 
from the most important offices (1268 a 20 sqq.). In some oligar- 
chies the demos, though excluded from office, had the right of 
electing the magistrates (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 30 8qq.). 

rdrrovow dwi te Tas dpxatpeciag x.t.4. Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 151, 
em 8¢ ras mpdfas oé rdrrovat, vopiforres rovray pév oe xdddor by 
émorarnoa «.t.r. (Liddell and Scott s. v. rdooe ii 1). Aristotle 
speaks here as if to give the Many the right of electing the magis- 
trates was equivalent to giving them deliberative authority; he 
distinguishes the two things, however, in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 23 sqq. 
As to éwi re «7.4, see note on 12844 35. 

84. card pévas. See vol. i. p. 257, note 2, and cp. Plato, Polit. 
292 B, xara wpéras. The expression probably includes magis- 
tracies administered by Boards in addition to those held by single 
individuals. 

85. For the order of the words in txavhy alo@yow see note on 
12754 32. 

pryvdpevor tots BeArion, cp. 6 (4). 14.1298 b 20, BovAevaorras yap 
Bédrwv kop Bovrqvopevor mavres, 6 per Onpos pera Tay yvapiper, obros CE 
pera rov mAnOovs. Dr. Arnold has already compared the passage 
before us with Thuc. 6. 18. 6, where Alcibiades says, xai vopicare 
vedrnra pév xal yipas dvev aAAnAwy pndey Svvacba, dpov 8¢ rd Te havAey 
cai td péooy cal rd mdvv dxpiBés dy Evyxpabéey pddtor’ dy leydav. See 
also above on 1276b 37. 

36. 4 ph xaOapd tpop}. Food in a more or less raw state, 
standing in need of some further working-up to fit it for consump- 
tion, is termed ‘impure food’ in De Gen. An. 1. 20. 728 a 26, gon 
yap Ta xarapnma onéppa ob xabapdv ddAd Seduevoy épyacias, Sowep ev v9 
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mepi ros Kapwovs yeréoet, Grav } pqwe deyrnpéry (Seprrnpvn Z, followed 
by Aubert and Wimmer, ‘ sifted through,’ from darrdw), gveors pev 
% tpopn, Serra: 3 dpyacias mpds ri xdbapow’ 81d xai peyrupern éxeivn piv 
Th youg, aurn 8é xabapg rpody, 7 pew yerrG, 7 8¢ tpépa. Cp. De Gen. 
An. 1. 18.7258 14, ras pew ot» mparns rpopys mepirropa dAdypa xal 
ei re DXo rowiros’ xal yap rd préypa rs xpacipou rpopys wepirrepa 
dori’ onpeiow 8 Srt psyroperoy rpopy xabapge rpéhe cal wovovct xarava- 
Aaxerat, In Athen. Deipn. 109 c a xaOapis dpros, or ‘loaf of pure 
meal,’ is opposed to a avyxou:ords dpros, or ‘loaf of unbolted ’ (i.e. 
‘unsifted ’) ‘meal,’ and in Hippocr. De Victus Ratione (vol. i. 
p. 673 Kithn) xaapa GAevpa are opposed to cvyxomsora dAevpa. 
Aristotle evidently thinks that a large quantity of pure and impure 
food together is more nutritious than a smaller quantity of pure 
food. He was much interested in questions about diet (Plut. Alex. 
C. 8, Soxet 8€ por cal rd hruarpeiy "AdeEdvOpw mpocrpipacba paddov 
érépewy "AptororéAns, ov ydp pdvow ri» Gewplay iyyarncer, dAdd cal vocovow 
éBonbes rois pitas nat cuverarre Gepameias twas cai dairas, as éx rey 
émiorohéy Aafeiv gars). 

89. apétyy péy is taken up by raurn péy ody «.1.d., 1282 8 23, 
and answered by ddAn & dorly cxouévn ratras, 24. Compare with 
this dwopia the remark ascribed to Anacharsis in Plut. Solon, c. 5 
sub fin., tpn Od xdxeivo Oavpdfew 6 "Avdyapois éxxAnoig wapayevdpevos, 
Gre Aeyoves pew of copoi wap “EAAnot, xpivovor 8é of duafeis, and the 
argument ascribed to him in Sext. Empir. Adv. Math. 7. 55-59. 

41. I have not traced elsewhere the construction woshoat dyed Tis 
vécou Tis tapovons, though Liddell and Scott give tyacbels row 
rpavpares from Anon. ap. Suid. s.v. dpacdeis. 

42. odtes 8 dotiv iatpés. M* P' and possibly r add é before 
iarpés, but probably wrongly: see above on 1253 b 11 and cp. C. 4. 
1277b 15, alry dpery wodirov, and 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 32. See also 
Bon. Ind. 546 a 51 sqq. 

dpoiws 82 rodro «.rA. We must apparently supply éye. For 
similar omissions of éyes see Bon. Ind. 306 a 16 sqq. 

_ 1. ras dag dprepias nal réxyvas. See note on 1297b 20. 1282 a. 
The two words are conjoined also in 1. 9. 12574 4 and 8 (6). 2. 
1317 b 21. 

8. larpds 82 «.7.X., ‘and we give the name of physician to the 
executant, and to the man of directing skill, and thirdly to the 
man who is merely cultivated in the science.’ For the contrast of 
Snprovpyés and dpxtrexromads, cp. Polyb. 8. 9. 2, ‘Iépwvos pév xopryou 
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yeyovdros, apxtréxrovos 8€ xal 8nuovpyot rar emiwonudray ’Apyundous. 
In 1. 3. 1253 b 38 the dpyrrécrey is contrasted with the trnperns and 
in Metaph. A. 1.981 a 30 sqq.and b 31 sq. with the yeporéxyons. AS 
to 6 memadeupevos mepi rv réxynv, Coray compares Plato, Protag. 
312 B, ofamep 7 rapa rou ypappaniorou éyévero cal Bapicrov nal wasde- 
rpiBov’ rovrey yap ov éxdorny oix én réyyy Cuabes, as Snpsoupyes 
dodpevos, GAN’ én watdeig, os tov lBidrqy cai rov éAevbepow mpewer, and 
Bonitz (Ind. 558a 4), De Part. An. 1. 1. 639 a 1, wept macay Oewpiay 
re cal peOo8ov, Guoiws raneworépay re Kal ripswrépay, Ovo paivovrar rpéwat 
ris efens elvat, Sv ray pév émiornpny rou mpdyparos Kados Exes mpooayo- 
pevew, ri» 8 oloy sa:deiay revd’ wenadeupévou yap ¢ort xara tpdéxow TO 
Sivarda xpivas evordyas ri xadas h pl Kados arodidwow 6 A€yar. 

4. eloi ydp x.7.A. See critical note on 12824 5. 

7. Thy atpeow, ‘the election’ of magistrates and other masters of 
an art, as well as the review of their conduct. 

8. nal yap 7d éhdoBar dp0is x.7.X., ‘for choosing rightly also [no 
less than judging rightly] is the work of those who know the 
particular science or art.’ The force of xai is here retained in xai 
yap. Compare the remarks of Cicero in Pro Plancio 3. 7 and 4. 9. 

10. ef ydp x.7.X,, ‘for if in the case of some kinds of work and 
some arts some non-scientific persons also do share in the ability to 
make a good choice, they do not do so in a higher degree than the 
scientific.’ Supply rod &AdaGas ép6es with per€xovos. Coray, followed 
by Bekk.*, would read of ros in place of of rs, but of re seems to be 
right here: see Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 70, who remarks, ‘ hoc 
videtur praemittendum esse, odro: ita distare ab ofr, ut illud senten- 
tiam restringi significet, cum ri ad od addito nihil aliud nisi 
particulae negantis vis prematur.’ See also Bon. Ind. 539b 
18 sqq. The passage before us was perhaps present to the 
memory of Dionysius of Halicarnassus in De Thucyd. iud. 4, 
ovde ydp rds ’AwedXov cai ZevEidos xal Ipwroyévous xal ray ddAw 
ypaptor ray dcavopacpevey réxvas of py ras avras gxovres exeivors aperas 
xpive xex@duvras ode ra Dediov nal TlodueXeirov cal Mupwvos epya of 
pry Tndcxovros Snusoupyol’ €& yap Aéyew, Gre oAAay Epywv ovy Frrwy rov 
vexvirou xpirns 6 idudrns. 

15. Gv 7 td wAHO0s ph Mav dvBparoSaSes. In a passage of the 
Laws (701 A) which Aristotle probably has before him here Plato 
had said that the Oearpoxparia which sprang up at Athens after the 
Persian War would have mattered less if the demos had consisted 
of eAcvdepos avdpes, 
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18. wepi éviwv, sc. rexva», Aristotle would not say this of 
geometry, for instance. 

pévoy 6 woufjoas. See critical note. 

20. add nai BéArrov «7.4. Cp. Plato, Rep. 601 D, ovxoty» dperi 
kal xdAXos kal épOdrns éxdorov oxevous cai (gov nal mpdfews ov mpds GAdo 
vt rny xpelay dori apis hy ay exacrov 9 mwerompévov  mepunds; Ore. 
TIohA} dpa dvtyxn rév xpampevoy exdorm dpmeipdrardy re eivat nai dyyedov 
yiyrerOas rp rourf ola dyabd § Kaxd wot ev tH xpeia } xpqra’ olov 
avAnrns mov avrtorap éLayyedet mepi trav aidady of dy tnnperdow ev 
Tp avrely, cal emerdges olovs dei roi’ 5 8 Oxnpernoa, and Cratyl. 390. 
Yet if the user is a better judge of the excellence of some articles 
than the maker, it does not follow that some users are not better 
judges than others. 

22. xai Ooivny & Sarrupdy GAXd’ ody & pdyetpos. For the thought 
see vol. i. p. 258, note 1. Cp. also Alexis, Fragm. Aisos (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 444), 

nal r&y pev troxpiray wodv 
Kpariorés €otw dworrods, ws Sones 
Trois ypepevos, tay 3 dyvomody troxperns. 

25. Soxei yap «7.4. This probably refers to Plato, Laws 945 B 
Sqq.: see vol. i. p. 258. 

26. ai 8 edOuvar «7.4. Cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 25, 7d Siedfew 
wayras wal éx tmavray xal mepl mdvrav ff mepi ray meiorwy Kal ror 
peyiorwy xal roy Kupardroy, ofoy wept evOuvay K.T.A. 

27. donep efpyntat, in 1281 b 32. 

28. As to tots Sijpors and 4 dxxAnoia, see above on 1275 b 7. 

29. xairos x.7.X. introduces a proof that members of the assem- 
bly, etc., are @avAo: (26). So much mixed up is the conception of 
gavAdrns and émeixesa with wealth and poverty. It is here implied that 
the Boulé is not one of al pey:rrat dpyai, whereas in 8 (6). 8. 13224 
30-b 17 it is grouped with the offices of stratégus and euthynus 
and logistés and counted among the most important magistracies. 
Notwithstanding what is said here, a high property-qualification 
was sometimes required for membership of the assembly, and 
sometimes none at all (6 (4). 9. 1294b 3 sq.). At Athens no one 
could be a member of the Boulé or the Heliaea till he was thirty 
years of age (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., pp. 265, 392), but Aristotle would perhaps regard this as 
4 Tuxodca Axia, We read of Solon in’A@. Hod. c. 7, ras plév of | 
apxas drévetuey dpyew éx wevraxocwpedinvor xal imméwv nal (evytrav, tous 
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dyvéa dpxovras xat raves rapiacs... trois 8é rd Onrixdy redtovow éxxAncias 
xai Scxaotnpioy peréedaxe pdvor. Solon, in fact, required the rapias rys 
’A@nvas to be Pentacosiomedimni, and the law was the same in 
Aristotle’s day, but it was no longer observed (Ad. Tod. c. 47 emtt.: 
c. 7 sub fin.: c. 8.1.7). It does not appear that there was any 
property-qualification for the office of stratégus at Athens, for the 
stratégi are said to be elected ‘ from all’ (Gilbert, ibid. p. 230). 

88. xai Tair’, i.e. the giving of greater powers to men possessed 
of a small property-qualification only and youthful in years than to 
men possessed of a high property-qualification, no less than the 
giving to unskilled persons of the right to elect magistrates and to 
review their conduct in office. 

86. pdpidv dort todrwy, ‘is only a part of these.’ For the sup- 
pression of ‘only’ cp. c. g. 1281 a 9, c. 11. 1282 b 4, and c. 15. 
1286 b 8, and see notes on 1336b 26, 1340a 34, and I292a 332. 

Adyw Se pdéprov x.7.4. This explanation seems unnecessary, but 
see above on 1277 b 37 and below on 1282 b 39. See also 
Vahlen on Poet. 13. 1453 a8 4. 

40. wdytwy rovtwy, i.e. the members of the demos, the Boulé, 
and the dicastery. 

7d Tov xal’ iva nal nar Sdlyous x.7.. Cp. c. 5. 1278b 4, cipes 
9 xa avréy #} per’ DrAwy ris réy xowav expedrcias. 

1. 4 8é wpsty AqxGeioa Awopia, i.e. the discussion on the dropia 
raised in c. 10. 1281 a 11, ri dei vO xvpwy civas ris wédews. This 
discussion has made it clear that the check of law is necessary 
to prevent the Many or the Few committing injustice, and that 
law must be just law if it is to do this. 

4. wepi rodrww, ‘only about those things’ (see above on 12824 36). 

éfaSuvarodou, ‘are wholly unable.’ 

7. 7d wédat StawopnOdy, i.e. ri dei rd xupiov elvas ris wéAcws. 

8. dAA\d ydp x.7.X., ‘but it must needs be also that as the 
constitutions [to which laws belong] are bad or good and just 
or unjust, so the laws also are the same—this, however, is clear 
that the laws must be adjusted to the constitution, [not the con- 
stitution to the laws|—but if this is so, it is evident that laws 
in accordance with the normal constitutions must necessarily 
be just and laws in accordance with the deviation-forms not just.’ 
For the view that laws vary with constitutions, cp. Plato, Laws 
414 Bsq. Cp. also 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 13, mpos ydp ras woXereias ros 
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»épous. Demosthenes insists on this also: see Hug, Studien aus 
dem classischen Alterthum, p. 79, where Demosth. c. Androt. c. 30 
is referred to, d€cov rolyuy, & dvdpes "AOnvaics, nai rdv Oévra rdv vdpor 
éerdoas SéAwva, xal Oedcarbas Sony mpdvosav érrovetro dv Atacw ols érides 
yépots THs wodcrelas, kai ba sepi rovrov padAow cowovdaley Ff sept rou 
Npayparos abrod ob ribein riv véyor, and also Demosth. in Lept. 
cc. 105~109, where the variation of the laws respecting rewards 
under different constitutions is traced. Sus, has already referred 
to Isocr. Areopag. § 14, ravry (i.e. rg modsreig) nal rods rdpous kai 
Tous piropas Kai rovs l&dras dvayxaidy dorw dpowotcba, xal wpdrrew 
ovres xdorovs olaynep dy ravrny Zxaow. El rovro (11), SC. paveper dors. 
14 sqq. Aristotle’s inquiries have so far led him to the conclu- C. 12. 
sion that the true supreme authority is to be found in ‘laws in 
accordance with the normal constitutions,’ and we expect him (see 
vol. i. p. 259) to go on and ask what laws are in accordance with 
the normal constitutions, but perhaps he feels that he has not yet 
sufficiently studied how normal or just constitutions should be 
organized, and that till he has done this he cannot decide what 
laws are in accordance with them. At all events, instead of 
asking this question, he makes a‘ new start in the Twelfth 
Chapter and learns from a renewed inquiry into the nature of 
Political Justice, (1) that a just or normal constitution will recog- 
nize in its distribution of power all attributes which contribute 
to the being and well-being of the State, and not one of them 
only, and (2) that under given circumstances the conclusion at 
which he has arrived in favour of the supremacy of law does not 
hold good, and that Justice may require that the State shall be 
ruled not by law, but by the will of an Absolute King supreme 
over all law. To this extent then the conclusion reached at the 
end of c. rr needs to be modified. In teaching that account ought 
to be taken of other things besides virtue in the award of political 
power, and that superiority in virtue alone, unless it is transcen- 
dent, gives no just claim to exclusive political supremacy, Aristotle 
differs from the language held by Plato in Laws 756 E—758 A, and 
especially 757 C, where we read of the nobler of the two kinds of 
ledrns (if dAnOeordrn kai dpiotn iodrys), rp pév yap peifom wrelo, re 
8 dAdrrom opspérepa veer, pérpia Sidotca mpds rH» abrov hiow éxarépy, 
ai 8: xai ripds pel{oos pev pds dperny aei peifous, rois 3é rouvayrioy Zxovew 
dperjs te xal wadelas rd mpéroy éxarépors aroveues xara Aéyov’ Eors ydp 
89 rou wat rd wodirixdy Hyiy dei ror’ aird, rd Sixaoy, He probably has 
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also before him Rep. 540 D, Gray of ds danbas Giidcopos Surdoras, § 
aAclous fj els, dv wddet yerduevol, rey péy viv rinse Karappornrecw ... To 
GpOdy sept mreiorov woumodpevos xal ras amd Tovrou Tisds, peyeotow Sé cai 
dvayxatérarov rd Sixatov, cal rovrp 81) innperourrés re nal adfovres aire 
Stacxevepnoevras ri davrév wédw, Cp. Isocr. Archid. § 35. 

"Emel S¢ «.7.4. Here begins a long string of protases introduced 
by éet, which lack an expressed apodosis to take them up: com- 
pare I. 12. 1259a 37 sqq. The virtual apodosis perhaps comes 
In 21, toiwy 8 loéms x.r.d., unless we supply after rd xowy oupgépor 
‘we shall do well to inquire what the just is.. Compare Magn. 
Mor. 1. 1. 1182 b 1, adda phy F ye wodsrumy BeAriorvyn Sivas, Gore Td 
téhos abrijs dy ein dyabdy. For ayabéy (not rd ayaédy) see Stalibaum 
on Plato, Hipp. Maj. 293 E. For pddsora see note on 12522 4- 
That 1d sodcrixdy ayabdv is vd Sixasoy might be guessed from Pol. 2. 
2.1261 a 30, ddnep rd icov rd dyrumenovbds cdf tas wévas, taken 
with 1261 b 9, xairos rd ye éxdorov ayabiy cafe exacror. As to 7 
solurixy Suvajus, ‘al perd Adyou Suvdyes idem fere sunt ac réyva et 
émorjpat, itaque saepe dvvayus vel coniungitur cum verbis rexvy, 
émiornyn vel pro synonymo usurpatur ’ (Bon. Ind. 207 b 4sqq.). The 
three terms are already used in conjunction by Isocrates in Panath. 
§ 30, esesd) ras réyvas cal ras émornpas xai rds Suvapes dro8oxpdale, 

17. rotro 8 dori Td xowp oupdépor, ‘and by the just I mean that 
which is for the common advantage.’ Cp. 1. 9. 12674 19, & pev 
oby 17 mpory xowavia (rovro & dori» olxia). Aristotle adds this remark 
because he has already explained in c. 6 that the common advan- 
tage is the end for which the State originally comes into being and 
the end of all normal constitutions: cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 11604 
¥1 sqq. and Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 27 sq. 

18. 8oxei 8¢ waow toov 7 7d Sixasoy elvar. Cp.c. 9. 12808 11 
(where see note). By icov re is probably meant Wop nar’ dvadoytar : 
cp. 7 (5). I. 1301 & 26, wdvrey pév dporcyourrey 1d Sixaoy cai rd eat’ 
GvaNoyiay icoy. 

19. rots xara didogodiay Adyors, dv ols Sidprorar wept ray AOixer. 
The reference appears to be to Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131a 9 8qq. 
Popular opinion is distinguished from ‘ philosophical inquiries’ very 
much as in Eth. Eud. 1. 8. 1217 b 22, éméoxewras 8€ woddois sep 
atrov rpéros Kal ev rois éfwrepixois Adyots cal év rois xara procopiar : 
cp. De Part. An. 1. 1. 6424 4, ra» pév yap 800 rpdrur obdérepo olde 
re imdpxew, roy dwpicpevoy ev rois Kara didocodiay, See Bon. Ind. 
821 a 18 sqq., and cp, Plato, Symp. 218 A, ra» é» girovogig Acyes. 
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20, ti yap nal not 73 Sixacoy, ‘for that which is just is a thing 
and has to do with persons,’ or, in other words, justice involves 
an assignment of a thing to persons. 

22. dye. ydp roir’ dwopiay nal didocodiay woderayy, ‘for this 
inquiry is productive of questions and of philosophical speculation 
on politics.’ For ge see above on 1268b 24. It is a merit in 
inquiries to give rise to aporetic discussion: see above on 1275b 
34. Bonitz (Ind. 820b 58 sqq.) compares Phys. 1. 2. 185 a 17, 
ob pijy GX’ érecd) wepl picews pév of, qvorxds 3€ dmopias cupBaives 
A€yew avrois, lows Exes adds éxi puxpdw ScareyOyva wepi avréy Exe yap 
dirocodiary 4 oxéyis, and Eth. Eud. 1. 1. 1214 a 12, 80a pév od» cya 
Piriocodiay pdvov Oewpnrixhy, Aexréoy xara roy émBdddovra xatpdv, 6 Te 
wep olxeiov Fy rp pebd8p. Cp. also 6 (4). 15.1299 2 30. 

28. tows yap ay gain mig «7.4, Aristotle perhaps has before 
him the discussion in Plato, Gorg. 490 B sqq. He may possibly 
have thought that Plato lent some countenance to the view 
criticized by him when he said of true Justice in Laws 757 C, r@ 
per yap peifon mrelw, rp 0 dAdrrom opixpdrepa véper, pérpia Oidoica 
pos ri airav piow éxarépe, yet it is likely that Plato’s language in 
Rep. 454 C (esp. éxeivo rd eldos rijs dAXotwwoeds re xal dpodoews pdvor 
‘pvuddrropey rd mpds abra reivoy ra émerndedyara) suggested to Aristotle 
the distinction between attributes contributing to the work to be 
done and others. See also below on 27. 

24. vevepijoOa, not réperGa:: cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329.2 16: 4 (7). 12. 
1331b 13: 6 (4). 1. 1289a 16: 6 (4). 8.1294a 10. Compare 
also 1. 13. 1260 a 4, ipiryyras, and 3. 9, 1280 a 16, dejpyra: (see note). 
‘Saepe quidem in physicis maxime metaphysicisque libris cum 
aliorum verborum tum huius ipsius dxoAcvéeiy formae praeteriti 
ponuntur vix ut praeteriti temporis notionem persentias, velut ut 
huius quidem verbi exempla pauca ponam, ravry & neodovbnke (rp 
xapvig) xal rév ZAwv trav Kadouptvav owddyyvev éxacrov éx THs au’Ths 
yap ins cuvecracw, De Part. An. 2. 1. 647.4 34° (Vahlen on Poet. 
5: 1449 b 9). 

25. pydev Siaddporey AAN’ Spore tuyxdvoey Svres. For this 
‘ abundantia contraria copulandi,’ see Vahlen on Poet. 1.14474 17; 
who refers among other passages to Pol. 5 (8). 5. 13404 41, GAos 
deariBerbas Kai pr rov abréy eyew rpdrov. 

26. rd Sixatov nai 1rd war dglavy. Kal vd xar déiay is added in 
explanation of rd dixaov (see note on 1257 b 7) and to show that 
the kind of rd Sica» referred to is that which rests on défa, for 
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there is another kind of 1rd dixasoy (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3, nal yp vi 
Sixasov 7d Sqporidy rd ivoy Eyew dori card dpydy dAdd py nar’ dio). 
That this kind alone is truly just we see from 4 (7). 9. 13292 16, 
oUKxoUy ovTes dudoiy vevennoOa cupeper nal dicasow elvav exes yap ay 
4 Staipeots rd kar agiay. 

27. G\Ad phy «tA. In correcting this error (cp. 1283 a 11-14) 
Aristotle probably has before him a saying of Solon (Diod. 9. 2. 5, 
5 Srey wyetro rovs pew wueras Kal oradseig¢ cal rovs DAous dOAnras pyte 
aidroyoy cupBddrAdjcoOa: rais wédeos pds cwrnpiay, rove 8¢ poraces xai 
dpery Stadépovras pdvous Suvarba rds marpidas dy rois xivdvvos diuapv- 
Adrrev), a saying which Xenophanes virtually repeats in the well- 
known lines (Fragm. 2. Bergk), 

obre yap el wuerne dyabbs actos perein 
obr’ el wevrabdciy, ofre wadatopooimy, 
of32 péy ef rayurars wodéy, Td wip dort mpéripov 
popns bro’ dvipay ipy dy ayém réde, 
robvexey Ay 31 paddoy dy ebyouly wddis ein’ 
opixpdy 8 dy ri wddes xdppa yevor’ én re, 
ef vis deOdciev mag Ilcao wap’ 3y6as" 
ov yap mais ravra puyovs rédews 


(cp. Isocr. Paneg. § 1 sq.). Plato had lent some momentary coun- 
tenance to the opposite view in Laws 744B (see vol. i. p. 260, 
note 1), but he anticipates Aristotle in Laws 696 B, ot yap 8q d« 
kara wéhiv ye eivas ras risds imepeyovoas, Eri ris dots wAoUTp Scapépey, 
érei ob8 Grs rayds # xadds § loxvpds dvev reds aperis oud dperis fis & 
owpporim an (where he perhaps remembers the saying of Solon 
and the lines of Xenophanes), except that Aristotle thinks that the 
rich man has a better claim to office than the swift or handsome 
or strong man. The Ethiopians were said to make the biggest 
and strongest man among them their king (Hdt. 3. 20: Pol. 6 (4). 
4. 1290b 4 sqq.) or else the handsomest (Athen. Deipn.: 566 c: 
Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 142 in Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 463), other 
barbarians honoured swiftness of foot in the same way (Nic. 
Damasc. Fragm. 138: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. ibid.), and Euripides had 
put in the mouth of one of his characters the lines (Fragm. 1035), 


Sorts xar’ loxiv mpares Spopafero 
§ réfa wdddov 4 pdxy Sopds cbévar, 


Tovroy rupayveiy ray xaxidver €xpiyy. 


Indeed, Aristotle himself speaks in 1. 5. 1254 b 34 sqq. and 4 (7). 
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14. 1332b 16 sqq. as if a great physical superiority conferred 
a title to rule. 

80. davepdy 8 dni ray Ddwv emorypéy nal Suvdpew. Cp. c. 13. 
1284 b 7, dipAov 8¢ rotro nat ért rév DAov reyvar nal dmiornpar. 

81. rév yap époley «.r.. Aristotle first takes the case in which 


the essential attribute (skill in flute-playing, in the illustrative 


parallel which he has chosen) is shared by several individuals in 
an equal degree, and he ‘says that these individuals must be 
awarded flutes of equal excellence; extraneous qualifications like 
that of high birth must not be allowed to turn the scale in favour 
of any one of them (cp. 4 (7). 3.1325 b 8, rd 8@ ys} iow rois tos 
nal rd pi) Spoor trois Solas rapa picw obdey 3¢ rSv mapa iow caddy). 
He next passes on (34 sqq.) to the case in which one individual 
possesses the essential attribute in a far higher degree than the 
. rest, and as to this case he tells us that no inferiority of this indi- 
vidual in respect of higher but non-essential things must lead us to 
deny him the superior award of flutes which is his due. 

85. érz paddov adbtd mpoayayodow, ‘if we push it still further.’ 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 22, ddfere & dy ravris elva: spoayayeiy nat 
SiapOpooa rd nares txovra ry weprypadpz: Eth. Eud. 2. 8. aes a 
8, pexpor spocyaydvres roy Adyoy. 

88. ei nal petfov «.7.. How little respect was felt for the art 
of flute-playing, we see from 5 (8). 6.1341 a 18 sqq. 

gxactov here takes the place of éxdrepor, as in Poet. 6. 1449 b 25 
(see Vahlen’s note on this passage: he says ‘ ékdorov hic ut alibi 
est pro éxarépov’ and refers to his Aristot. Aufsitze, 2. 50). 

89. d\€yo Se «.7.. For this really needless explanation see 
above on 1277 b 37 and 12824 36. 

kata thy dvadoylay, ‘if we compare the two ratios,’ i.e. the ratio 
in which noble birth and beauty excel the art of flute-playing and 
the ratio in which the surpassing flute-player excels his fellows. 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 a 31, 4 yap dvadoyia iodrns dori Adyar Kal ey 


rerrapow édaxloras. 


2. In place of rod wAovrou we expect rod xdddous, but see below 1288 a. 


on 1323 b 35. 

8. én xard ye roiroy rev Adyoy «.7.X., i.e. the Adyos of the 
imagined opponent in 1282 b 23 sqq. Things that differ very 
much are a commensurable (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 b 18, rj pe» od» 
GAnbeig adivarov ra rocovrov &adépovra obpperpa yevécOa, mpds 8¢ Thy 
xpetaw épdexerar ixaves, and 1133 2 19, 80 sdvra cupPAnra dei ros 
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ely, Sv doriy dddayn, where sos = wpis ry xpelaw: Phys. 7. 4. 
249 a 3 Sqq.)- 

4. el ydp paddov rd ti pdyebos. Montecatino (vol. iii. p. 191) 
translates, ‘si magis imperiorum et principatus civitatis esse 
particeps debet,’ etc., and so Sus.‘, ‘for if a given bodily stature 
[confers political privileges] more [than a certain amount of wealth 
or good birth].’ These interpreters apparently supply det peréyeo 
réy dpxev, or something similar, with paddo» (cp. 1282 b 23 sqq.). 
Stabr, on the other hand, translates, ‘denn wenn eine bestimmte 
K6érpergrisse fiir irgend etwas hdheren Werth verliehe (confers 
a higher value for anything whatever),’ and Bernays, ‘denn wenn 
z. B. einem gewissen Maass von K6rpergriésse im Vergleich m 
Reichthum und freier Geburt irgend etwas in hdherem Grade 
zukommt.’ Prof. Ridgeway brackets p@AAov, and another critic 
would read é»dwAdAo»v in place of it, and Sus.‘ mentions these 
suggestions, though he still retains paddov in his text. [I am 
myself inclined to supply dyaééy with paddo» from the preceding 
sentence (‘more a good’), and to translate, ‘for if a given amount 
of size is more a good than [a given amount of some other good, 
such as wealth or free birth].’ 

cat Shws Gy «.1.X., ‘size would also generally’ (i.e. apart from 
its amount) ‘be capable of being matched against wealth and free 
birth.’ 

6. Gor el «.7.X., ‘and so, if this man excels in size more than 
this man in virtue’ (or in other words, if this man’s amount of size 
is superior to this man’s amount of virtue), ‘and size generally’ 
(i.e. apart from questions of amount) ‘is superior in a higher 
degree than virtue, everything would be comparable [ whatever its 
amount], for if such an amount is better than such an amount, 
such an amount will evidently be equal.’ I have followed Sus. in 
bracketing péyeOos, 8, which may have been repeated by mistake 
from the preceding line, though it is possible that instead of 
bracketing péyebos we should read dya6éy in place of it. The 
difficulty of retaining péyebos arises from this, that, if we do so, we 
have to translate, ‘ for if such an amount of size is better than such 
an amount [of something else], such an amount will evidently be 
equal,’ and it is doubtful whether we have any right to supply 
‘of something else.’ Aristotle probably means by ef ay ovpBdnré 
rdyra, 8, that all goods would be comparable, not everything, for this 
is all that his argument proves. For roodrde yap x.r.X., cp. Phys. 7. 
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4.2484 11, ef 89 dors waca (sc. xivgow) cupBAnri) cal duorayds rd ev low 
xpd troy xivovpevor, Zora: wepipepns ris lon ebbela, nal peifeov oy xal 
€\drrev. Kpetrroy in g must mean ‘ better.’ 

9. del 52 roir’ dBdvaroy. See above on 3. 

10. xai éwi réy wodstixdy, ‘in the case of things political also,’ 
no less than én) réy Drew émiornpéy cai dvvdueny (1282 b 30). For 
Ta wodtrexd, Cp. 2. 6. 1266 IF. 

lL. ei ydp...14. rhy mephy. Here the fragment of Xenophanes 
quoted in part above on 1282 b 27 is especially present to Aristotle’s 
mind. Odd» is to be taken with ai, as in Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170 b 
27, ovdéy ovy Set airay. Tyv rinqv, ‘the honour which falls to them.’ 

18. 4 rodrav Biadopd, ‘the superiority possessed by these men.’ 

14. Add’ é€ dv x.7.X. "Ev rovrois is ‘in respect of these things’ : 
cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1379 b 1, éwesdd» yap odddpa olwvras imdpyew (sc. 
atrois) év rovras dy ols oxéwrovras, ob dpovrifovaw, and Poet. 2. 1448 a 
16, dv airy 82 19 Siahopg nal » tpaypdila apis ry Kappdlay dsvéornee, 
See also Stallbaum on Plato, Gorg. 452 E, xafros ev ratry 17 Surdper 
SovrAoy péy ees roy larpdv, SovrAow 3¢ rdv wadorpiByy. The nds is 
regarded by Aristotle as composed of wealth, free birth, nobility, 
culture, etc.: cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 17, fore 8¢ waoa mods &e re rov 
wotov xal wocou" Néye 8e woidy pév eAevOepiay wovroy watdelay evyevecay, 
woody 8¢ ry rou wAnGous trepoyny. 

16. ris Tephs, cp. riv resqy, 14, which answers to ray dpyay, 11. 

17. Set ydp «.1.X., ‘[for free birth and wealth are things of which 
the dds is composed, | for’ etc. Cp. Eurip. Fragm. 21 (quoted above 
on 1276 b 37). In 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 33 Aristotle mentions rd rais 
ovcias Aerovpyour, 8 xadovper emdpous, aS a necessary part of a State. 
It is true that in Crete the State defrayed the liturgies which were 
elsewhere borne by rich men (see above on 1272417), and that 
this might have been made the general rule, but even then rich 
men would be needed to contribute to the eisphora. Aristotle says 
nothing about of edyercis, though he has mentioned them in 16, 
probably because he includes them under of éAevOepo: (cp. 33 8qq.). 

tiunpa dpovras, i.e. contributing to the State a rateable quota 
of property. Cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 20, rots yover riunua, and for 
pipew, 2. 5. 1263 a 3, rove b¢ xaprovs els 1d Kowdr pépovras dvaXioxew. 
For the contrast implied here between ol dropos and of riunya péporres, 
see note on 1279 b rg. 

18. 0d yap av ef) «.1.A. See above on 1276 b 37 and 12804 32. 
Is there a tacit reference here to the latter passage, in which it was 
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shown that there could not be a séds wholly composed of slaves? 
If so, we have something to add to the other evidence (see vol. 1. 
Appendix C) that cc. 12 and 13 were placed where they stand by 
Aristotle. 

19. GAAA phy «.7.d. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 24 8qq. (where military 
prowess and judicial virtue are again mentioned together) and 
4 (7). 15. 1334. 18 sqq. Tyrtaeus had long ago said (Fragm. 
12. I 

5) furbv 8 daOhav roire wéAni re avril re Diue, 
dorss axjp dtaBds vy wpoudxoww' pérg 
pedepews x.T.A., 
and as to justice Protagoras had gone farther than Aristotle, for he 
makes it essential to the very existence of a State (Plato, Protag. 
324 D sq., and 326 E, rovrov rou mpadyparos, ris dperys, el médRes wus 
elvas, obdéva dei Bssreverr). | 

21. wAthy x.7.d. For the contrast here drawn between elas rd 
and olxeioOas xadés, cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 6 sqq. 

24. apis pévra Lwhy dyalhy 4 mwadeia nai } dper) pddsora 
Sinaiws Ay dudgioPytolncay. Zen) dyobf is taken as the standard in 
1, 8. 1286 b 32, and said to be the end which the lawgiver should 
set before him in 4 (7). 2. 13258 7.8qq. Tasdela and dpery are here 
conjoined as in Plato, Laws 757 C, and in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b ag and 
6 (4). 11.1295 a8 26 8qq. Taideia, ‘culture,’ is connected with aristo- 
cracy in 6(4). 15. 1299 b 24 8q., where the offices in an aristocracy, 
which are usually said to be filled ex ray dpicrer (3. 7. 1279 2 35): 
are said to be filled éx wemadevpévor. In 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 8qq- 
it is opposed to Sasavoia and treated as a note of oligarchy (cp. 
6 (4). 8.1293 b 37). Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, 
8.v. dudurBnréo, notes the rare occurrence of duqueBrroincay, adding 
however that duqdsefyrolyy occurs in Plato, Euthyd. 296 E, and 
dudioBnroiey in Menex. 242 E (see also Demosth. Prooem. 46. 
P- 1453 for dudweBnroiey), "ApdioParnoeev is used in Pol. 4 (7). !- 
1323 a 24 and 6 (8). I. 13374 12. 

26. xabdwep elpyras kai wpdrepoy, in c. 9. 1281 a 4 8qq. 

éwei 82 «.7.4. This has been already said in substance in c. 9. 
1280a 21 sqq., and it is repeated in 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 25 sqq. For 
rdvrev roy tye, ‘to have an equal share with others of everything, 
cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 10. 1242 b 36, iva tvov 9 rov dyabou 9 ris Aecroupyiss, 
and Eurip. Phoeniss. 513 Bothe, 547 Dindorf, 

ov & otk avéga Swpdrov ¢yer toov; 
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Tas roavras woXsreias, i.e. constitutions which give an equal amount 
of everything to those who are equal in one thing only, or which 
give an unequal amount of everything to those who are unequal in 
one thing only. The reason why such constitutions must necessarily 
be mapexSdcess is that they contravene ré dra dixaov (cp. c. 6.12794 
17 8qq.). 

29. eipnras pdy ody nal wpérepoy «.t.X. This was said in c. 9. 
1280a 9 sqq. Mev ofv has nothing to answer to it. Aristotle’s 
original intention probably was, after interposing an explanation of 
the grounds on which the different claimants base their claims, to 
continue, dAAd rovro Fon oxewréov, ef mdvres elev dy pia mddet, rivas 
dpyew dei. In adding this explanation, however, he allows his 
attention to be diverted and the strict sequence of the passage to be 
broken (just as in 1. 12. 1259 a 37 8qq.), and thus it happens that 
yey ov has nothing to answer to it. Mé» odv here, as elsewhere, 
introduces a more particular and detailed treatment of the subject. 

80. Sts StapdroByrodc: spéwov twa Sixaiws wdvres, Awhds 8 od 
mdvres Sixaiws. For the repetition of adyres, cp. 5 (8). 7. 1342 I, 
gavepdy Sri xpyoréoy pev dais rais dppovias, ob riv avréy 8¢ rpdrov 
wacats xpnoréoy. 

81. of whodoror pev x.7.d. In the passage 31-42 Aristotle bears 
in mind the rule which he has laid down in c. 12. 1283.4 14 8q. 
that claimants for political power must rest their claims on attributes 
entering into the composition of a State. The different claimants 
are represented as doing so. ‘This is indicated by xowdév (32), mpds 
ra cupSdrdaa morol paddoy (32), wodirat paAdov (34), otxor riuwos (36), 
Bedrriovs (36), and xowerrnyy dperfy (38). Kowdv, 32, ‘a public thing, 
or in other words, one of the things which are essential to the 
State: cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 a §8qq. Compare also Eth. Nic. 8. 16. 
1163 b 5, otro 8 éyew rotro nal dv rais wodsrelus aiveras’ ob yap 
ryaras 6 pydey ayabdy re xowe wopifer 7d Kowdw yap didera rp Td Kowdy 
edepyeroivrs, 7 Timt O¢ xowdy. . It is implied in the passage before us 
that the rich will be owners of land, and this may have commonly 
been the case in Greece; still there were other forms of wealth 
besides wealth in land (2. 7. 1267 b 10 sqq.), and most of Nicias’ 
wealth was in silver (Plut. Nic. c. 4). 

32. én «1.4. So the Syracusan Athenagoras, though he was 
the leader of the demos, admits that the rich are the best custodians 
of money (Thuc. 6. 39): that this was a commion view we see from 
such passages as Rhet. ad Alex. 9. 1429 a 34, rots yap mAcicrous 
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cori ideivy vouifovras rovs sAovrotyras Siatorépous eivas ray wevopéver, 
and Pol. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 38 sqq. and 2. 11. 1273 a 21 sqq. (cp. also 
Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 92 Nauck). Aristotle does not agree with 
this view; he requires virtue in a custodian of money (7 (5). 9. 
1309 b 6 sqq.). j 

8S. of 8 eevbepor nal edyevets x1.d., ‘and the free-born and 
noble claim as not being far from each other, inasmuch as [if the 
free-born claim on the strength of their citizenship, | those who are 
better born are citizens in a higher degree than the low-born, and 
nobility is in every State locally prized; and again because it is 
likely that those descended from better ancestors will be better, 
seeing that nobility is excellence of race.’ The ¢Acv6epos and the 
evyeveis are classed together in 1283 b 16 as of xara yévos dfwuwres 
dpxew: the etyeveis are in a superlative degree what the éAevGepos are 
in a positive degree (cp. 1283 b 19 sq.). In some places the word 
€Aevbepos appears to have been used to designate the noble (6 (4). 4- 
1290 b g sqq.), none but of dcapépovres kar’ ebyéveray Kal mpéeros xara- 
axévres ras drouias being accounted éAevGepa. The well-born were 
citizens in a higher degree than the low-born, for they could reckon 
more generations of citizen descent, and this was with many a test 
of citizenship (c. 3. 1275 b 218qq.). The fact that nobility is wap’ 
éxdoras olxos rigwos is insisted on, because this shows it to be of 
importance to the mwodsrex) xoweria, and therefore a just ground of 
claim. Its champions might have gone further and urged that 
Greek nobility is recognized everywhere (1. 6. 1255 a 32 Sqq.), but 
this would not have been equally to the point. The sophist 
Lycophron would not admit that nobility belonged to the class of 
riya xal oovdaia (Aristot. Fragm. 82. 1490a 9 sqq.). The fem. 
form rijos is used in the passage before us (possibly because it is 
followed by és: see note on 1277b 25): in De Part. An. 1. 5. 
644 b 24 we have seph dv dxeivas (sc. ras odcias) rysias ofcas eal Beias. 
For érs duért BeAriovs elxds rods dx Bedridver, cp. Rhet. 1. 9. 1367 b 29; 
oloy evyévea xai madeia’ elxds yap <€ dyabisy dyabods nal rév obre rpaperra 
rowvroy evar. For the definition of etytvea as dper) yévous cp. Rhet. 
2. 15.1390 b 22, dors 30 etyeris péy card riy Tod yévous dperiy, -yervaiow 
8€ xara rd py éficragba ris gicens’ Sep os dxi rd woAL ob oupBaira 
Trois etyeréow, GAN’ eicly of woddol ebredcis’ Hopa ydp ris dor dv ros 
yéncw dydpay Sowep dy rois xara ras xopas ytyropevors, nai éviore ty 7 
ayabiy rd yévos, éyyivovras did rewos xpévou dpdpes meperrol, xdwresra wah 
dradidecw (‘ deficit,’ Bon. Ind. s.v. dvaddSéva): Hist. An. 1.1. 488 
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18 sqq.: Aristot. Fragm. 85. 1490 b 43, #) pep evyévad dor dper) 
yevous, 4) 8 doer} oxovdaioy’ arovdaioy 8 oti yévor dv @ soAXol orovdaios 
nepuxaciy ¢yyiverOas, These passages show that dper) yévovs means 
‘excellence of race’ in the sense that the race to which the evyerns 
belongs has produced in the past a number of virtuous men (cp. 
Pol. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 33, 4 xar’ [8ia» dperjp # card yévous), so that the 
evyens stands at any rate a better chance of being virtuous than 
one who is not evyesjs. We must bear in mind that this definition 
of etyévea is here placed in the mouth of of ehevOepos nal evyereis, 
who would be likely to take the most favourable view of edyémena. 
We see from Rhet. 1. 5. 1360b 34 that edyévea did not, in the 
_ ordinary acceptation of the word, necessarily imply descent from 
ancestors remarkable for virtue; it might imply only descent 
from ancestors remarkable for wealth or other social advantages ; 
nor did it necessarily imply a frequent occurrence in the family 
of virtuous individuals, but only of individuals distinguished in 
some way or other (émaveis). Cp. Diog. Laert. 3. 88. Still the 
view that evyevea is dper) yévous is not far from that of Aristotle. 
In the Rhetoric (2. 15. 1390 b 22 sqq.), as we have seen, it is 
distinctly adopted by him, though he holds that, owing to the 
occurrence from time to time of degeneracy in families, most 
evyeveis are men of little worth. Compare the view taken in the 
fragments of the possibly genuine ep) etyevelas (Aristot. Fragm. 
82-85. 1490 a 1 8qq.). Here, however, we find (1490 a 31 8qq.) 
a reference to the contention that of ¢x wdAas mAovcley may be 
evyeveis no less than ol éx mdAas dyabay (cp. Julian, Or. 2. p. 81 B, 
gaci yap of woAdol rovs dx médas mAovcioy evyereis), and in the Politics 
Aristotle seems to adopt as his own the doctrine that evyévea 
implies descent from ancestors not only virtuous but rich (6 (4). 
8. 12948 21, } ydp ebyévad dorw dpyaios movros kal dpern: 7 (5). I. 
1301 b 3). 

87. dpoiws §} «.7.X., ‘we shall say then that in a similar way virtue 
also prefers a just claim, for we say that justice, which is necessarily 
accompanied by all the other virtues, is virtue operative in social 
relations [and therefore essential to the State: so that virtue as 
a whole has as good a claim to recognition as justice].’ I take the 
antecedent to 7 to be rj» Sixaooveny, NOt Kowenxyy dperqy. For the 
omission of dperds after ras ddas, cp. Ir. 13. 12604 24: 3. 5. 
1278 a 40. Aristotle introduces his own view with 8), just as 
he introduces it with ot» in c. 3.12764 138qq. For dpoiws, cp. 
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1283 b 16, 19, 31: it is not to be taken with d«aiws. That justice 
is virtue operative in social relations we see from Eth. Nic. §. 3. 
1129 b 25-1130 a §, and from the definition of virtue ascnbed 
with whatever truth to Plato in Diog. Laert. 3. 91, 97 8@ Scamoccey 
(alria) rod é» rais xowevias nal rois cuvad\dAdypous dicaonpayetw: Cp. 
also Plut. De Defect. Orac. c. 24, eloi» ob» derds repos Geol nai xédopor, 
arpos ots xpiras (6 Geds) rais xosveovinais dperais’ 008¢ yap pis abrdw oid 
pépos atrov xpnals dort Sixatocvwns 4} xdpsros } ypyoréryros, GAA& wpés 
@dous. That there is a close connexion between justice and the 
other virtues, we see from Aristot. Fragm. 75. 1488 b 5, ap. Plut 
De Stoic. Repugn. c. 15, (6 Xptoswmos dv rp 7 wept Sucaiocvens . . -) 
"Apiororédes sept Sixasooumns dyreypapew od gnow atriy opis Acyeew én, 
ris wPovns obons réAous, avapecras pay  Sixavoovwn, ovvavarpecras Oé TH 
dixasocivg nal rév AdA\oav dperSy éxdorn, and from Plato, Laws 631 C, 
cx 8€ rovrey (i.e. dpovncews nail cappooims) per’ drdpeias xpablévrer 
rplroy dy ein dixcsocdivn. 

40. &\d\d pi «7.4. Here, as Eaton points out, Aristotle has 
before him Plato, Gorg. 488 D. 

42. hapBavopdver. Cp. c. 10. 1281 a £7, mdvrerv Anpberrev. 

dp’ ody ei awdvres elev dv pid woke: x.1.4. Here Aristotle perhaps 
has before him Plato, Gorg. 490 B, da» e rq air@ Sper, Sowep viv, 
wodXol abpdos: dvOpenos x.r.d. “Ap odv is repeated in wérepoy for the 
sake of clearness, the parenthetic sentence A¢yw 8¢ . . . wodsrixdy 
having intervened: compare the way in which djAo» érs takes up 
d7do» as in 1283 b 17 8qq. after an intervening hypothetical 
sentence. 

1288 b, 2. of wrodowoe xal edyeveig¢. The article is omitted before 
ebyeveis because the rich and noble are classed together in 
contradistinction to the good: cp. 1283 a 33, of édedbepos al 
evyeveis. 

dr. 8¢ whos GAAo 7 wokstexdy, ‘and further outside their ranks 
a mass composed of citizens.’ Modrrexdy is added because there 
is such a thing as a non-citizen mAp6os (4 (7). 4. 1326 2 18, dveyxaioy 
yap ey rais wddeow lows imdpxew xal SovrAwy dprOpdy wodAGy cal peroinay 
xal fever). 

4. xa’ éxdorny rods relay Tov elpynydvew. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 27, 
xa éxacroy Epyor ray elpnpdver: 2. 6.1265 b 29, xosvordrny ray Ddor 
modreiay: 6 (4). 9. 1294b §, 1d pécoy éxarépov risnuaros rotrer: 
Sallust, Bell. Iugurth. 19. 7, pleraque ex Punicis oppida, and 30. 
4, unam ex tam multis orationem eius. 
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5. rots ydp xuploig Stagdpovow dddAjAw», ‘for it is just in respect 
of the supreme authority they constitute that they differ from each 
other’ (Bernays). 

6. rH 8d whouciev. For the omission of the article, cp. 6 (4). 
1§. 1299 b 24, olop dy ped vrais dpsoroxparias éx weradeupévey, cv 3¢ rais 
GAryopyxias éx Trav wAovoley, év Bé rais Snpoxparias éx trév é\evbépor, and 
see note on 13104 6. 

8. GAN Spws cxorodper, Srav wepi rév adrév 1ra00’ bwdpxy xpdvor. 
These constitutions settle the matter in their own way, but still we 
persist in asking how it ought to be settled, Taira refers to of +’ 
@yaOol nal of sAovcw: wal eiyensis, ert 8é wANGos Dro rs sed for. 
the gender, see above on 12634 I. 

9. et Sh...18. d€ adray. ‘ Well, if those who possess virtue are 
quite few in number, in what way should we determine the 
question? Or perhaps we should [not trouble about their number 
in itself, but] consider the expression “few” in reiation to the 
work they have to do, [and ask] whether they are able to govern 
the State, or whether they are numerous enough to constitute 
a State?’ Thurot (Etudes sur Aristote, p. 47) and Susemihl 
think that this paragraph should be transposed so as to precede 
ef &¢ ris dorw, 1284 a 3, but it seems to me to be in its right 
place. The discussion of the question just raised is introduced 
by 8, as often elsewhere (e.g. in c. 4. 1277 a 14-16 and ¢. 15. 
12864 78qq.). Tlva di dcedciv rpdéroy, 10, takes up wes dcopseréoy, 
9. Aristotle’s first impulse is to challenge the claims of the 
good to rule on the score of the smallness of their number, as 
he has already done in c. 10. 1281 a 28 sqq. But he drops this 
ground of attack, probably because he feels that paucity is no bar 
to a claim to rule. Even a single individual may have a just claim 
to rule, if his virtue is transcendent. Hence he passes on in 
13 sqq. to deal with another objection, the discussion of which 
brings out this fact. The claims of the good have a weak 
point which they share with those of the rich and noble. Just 
as the claims of the rich and noble to rule may be defeated by 
those of one man who is richer or nobler than all the rest, so 
the claims of the good may be defeated by those of one man 
who is better than all the rest. And the claims of the Many 
may be defeated in a similar way. If this superiority of One 
Man or of a Few not numerous enough to constitute a State is 
overwhelming, the fact that they are not numerous enough for 
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this must not stand in the way of our giving him or them 
supreme authority. 

16. of xard yévos, i.e. of dAcvepos nal ebyeveis. 

Sijkov ydp «.r.d. ‘Aliquoties enunciatio per és introducta per 
ors continuatur, e.g. in Phys. 6. 2. 233a138q.: 1. 7. 190b 17 sqq-.: 
8. 7. 2604 23 sqq.’ (Bon. Ind. 8724 1). For the repetition of dAos, 
see vol. ii. p. li, note 6. For the thought, cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 22 sqq. 
Els a\ovowwrepos drdvrev seems to have been almost a proverbial 
expression: see Plut. Solon, c. 14, moAAol 8¢ xal réy dd pécou wodsraw, 
TH» twd Adyou Kai wduou peraBodyy dpavres épywdn xal xadempw obcay, bx 
epevyor va tov S&xasdraroy xal hpomperaroy emorioa rois mpdypace : 
Plut. De Cupid. Divit. c. 7, $, caddmep Aéyovew, als 5 wornpdraros é» re 
yeves yerduevos xaraddyy ra wayror, In Pausan. 7. 12. 1 we read 
BeBarot 87) rd Aeydpevoy, wos dp’ Fy xal wip és tA€oy DAdov supds xaiov, cai 
Aveos dypibrepos AvKow Ddwv, cal dxvrepos pak lépaxos sérecba:, 

17. xatd rd adrd Sixacov. Cp. c. 17. 1288 a Ig sqq. 

18. For the juxtaposition of rév gva and dwdvrwy, see notes on 
1281 a 13 and 1285 a 3. 

23. odxoéy «.7.X., ‘ therefore if the Many also really ought to be 
supreme because they are stronger’ (xpeirrovs, not dueivous) ‘ than 
the Few.’ Cp. 1283 a 40 sqq. Aristotle has before him Plato, 
Gorg. 489 E sqq. (Eaton). For el... ye, cp. Plato, Rep. 433 C, 
el 8¢08 ye Kpivat, 

27. wévra 8) raira x«.t.d. “Opos are here ‘criteria,’ such as 
wealth or virtue, on the strength of which men claim political 
supremacy. Plato had already used the expression épOds épos in 
Polit. 293 C, rairg Oncopev, ds owas, xa) obx GAdp, Tovroy Spor dpbdy 
elva: pdvov larpixis xal Gdns yorwoootr dpyjs. Aristotle’s conclusion 
is not convincing. It does not follow that a claim is bad because 
it does not hold under all circumstances. 

80. xai ydp 84, ‘for surely.’ 

81. For xupious rod wokstedparos, an expression which does not, 
I think, occur elsewhere in the Politics, cp. Diod. 15. 45. 2, rots éxi 
ris Aaxedaipovier émoracias xupiots yeyordes rou soXtrevpatos. 

$2. gxovey dy is in the plural, though ra mAn6y is neuter, possibly 
because Aristotle is thinking of the individuals of whom ra #A76y 
are composed (cp. 7 (5). 11. 1314 D 2, ép’ als ra AO yaXeraivovew). 
He often, however, uses a plural verb with a neut. plur. nominative, 
even where this explanation does not hold good: see Waitz on 
Anal. Pr. 2. 26. 69 b 3, and Bonitz on Metaph. A. 4. 985 a 27. 
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7a whiOy, as in 7 (5). 11. 1314 b 2 and Diod. 9. 24. 2, od pi» ra 
wXnOn xarenddyn abrod rijy Baptryra: so also in Plato, Gorg. 452 E 
and Soph. 268 B (Liddell and Scott). 

35. dOpdéous, not aépdor: cp. 1. 2. 1252 b 14, olkos... obs x.r.A. 

8d kai wpds Thy dwopiay «.t.d, Kai appears to mean that we are 
not only led to the conclusion stated in 27 sqq., but are enabled to 
solve an dropia which is raised by some persons. Tovroy rdv rpdérov, 
‘ on this basis,’ i. e. on the basis of a recognition of the claims both 
of the Better and of the Many. Who were the persons who raised 
this dropia? It is difficult to say, though some approach is made 
to the question by the disputants in Plato, Gorg. 488 Bsqq.: cp. 
also 483 B, dad’, ofa, of r:Bdpevos rods vdpous of dobeveis dvOperrol elon 
nal ol roAdoi* swpos atrovs oty Kal rd abrois cupdépoy rots Tre yépous 
sidevras xal rovs éraivous eravovcs x.r.d.,and Laws 757 D. Andocides 
says in c. Alcib. c. 6, xairos ratra diéyrworas: dora ray doypdrey, 
& xai rois wodXois kcal rois SXiyos dppdrrovra pddtora rvyxdve «al 
sAelorous érBupnras eyes. 

88. riBec8ar. We expect rather riféva: (Harpocr. s.v. déoOat, eri 
yip riv répov Adyera ds Eye pév 5 vopobérns, Cero dé 5 8jyos). So we 
have érides vépov in 2. 8. 1268a 6: cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 36. 

89. Srav cupBaivy Td dexOdv, i.e. when the Many taken col- 
lectively are better than the Few. The contrary case is dealt with 
in 1284 a 3, ef 8€ ris dor els x... Bern. and Sus, take gray oup- 
Baivy +d dexOév with evddyeras aravrav, thus making the sentence 
Gropovat, 36... wdedver, 39, parenthetical, but the length of the 
parenthesis by which on this view these words are parted from the 
words which they qualify makes against this interpretation, and it 
seems preferable to take them, as Bekker and others do, with 
Gropovcs ydp rives K.T.A. 

40. 1d 8 dpOdv Anréor tows, ‘ but [the advantage of neither is to 
be studied exclusively, for] we must determine that which is correct 
and normal in a fair and equal fashion.’ For Anrréoy, cp. Eth. Nic. 
2. 5. 1106a 36, rd 8d mpds Hyuas ody ovrw Anmréov, ‘Omnino Aap- 
Aadvey est animo concipere, ita quidem ut modo investigandi (Waitz 
ad Anal. Post. 1. 4. '73 a 24), modo inveniendi cognoscendi definiendi 
intelligendi vim habeat’ (Bon. Ind. 422 b 38). “Ices is used in the 
sense of ‘equally’ in 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 22, eAnpewrots icws cx Trav 
popiey. 

7d 8 lows dpOdy «.r.. Cp. c. 7. 1279 a 318q. Plato had already 
said the same thing, as Giph. points out, p. 371 : cp. Cic. De Offic. 
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1284 a. 


I, 25. 8s, omnino qui rei publicae praefuturi sunt duo Platonis 
praecepta teneant: unum, ut utilitatem civium sic tueantur, ut 
quaecumque agunt ad eam referant obliti commodorum suorum; 
alterum, ut totum corpus rei publicae curent, ne, dum partem 
aliquam tuentur, reliquas deserant. Cicero perhaps refers to 
Plato, Rep. 420 B. Solon claimed that he had endeavoured to 
be fair both to the Few and to the Many (Fragm. 5). 

42. woditns 8é x... For the absence of the article, see note 
on 1276 b 28. Compare with the form of the sentence which 
commences here 5 (8). 3. 1338 a 7, ravrny pévros rH Glory obaer 
Thy aur riOdacw, GAAd nal davrovs éxacros xai Thy Ef ry avrav, 6 8 
dporos thy apiorny xal tiv awd trav xadXioreyv. The statement that the 
citizen in general is he who shares in ruling and being ruled is 
based on c. 4: inc. 1, on the other hand, the citizen is defined as 
@ éfovcia xowwveiv dpyis SovAdeurixis f xperixis. 

1. mpds 8¢ thy dpicrny, ‘and to suit the best’: cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 
b 11, Sejpnrat pév ovv rd BovAevduerov mpds ras woAireias Tovrow roe 
rpérov. Aristotle takes it for granted here that the citizens of the 
‘best State’ will both rule and be ruled, and thus anticipates the 
conclusion at which he arrives after a discussion in 4 (7). 14 
1332 b 12 sqq. 

3. rdv Biov rav at dperfy. For virtue is the main source of 
‘the most desirable life,’ which the citizens of the best State are 
said to live in 4 (7). 1. 13234 148qq. Cp. also 6 (4). 2. 12894 
3° 8qq- 

ei 8é tig dor elg x.7.d. This sentence is closely connected with 
what precedes; it deals with the contrary case to that supposed in 
Srav ovpBaivy rd dexbév, 1283 b 39. The sense is, ‘but if there is 
one man or a few of transcendent virtue, we must not treat them 
as citizens on a level with the rest, or expect them to be content 
with ruling and being ruled; their part is to rule.’ To insert 
1283 b g—13 between apis rdyv Blow rdv xar’ dperny and ef 8¢ ris cory 
els x.t.d., as Sus, does, is to destroy the connexion. Aristotle 
probably has before him Plato, Rep. 540 D, Gray of as dAnbas 
girdcopa: Suvdoras } mAcious f ets x.1.X. 

4. ph pévror Suvarol wifjpwpa mapacxda0ar médews. These words 
are added because Aristotle is now dealing only with the case in 
which the Good exist in the same community with those possessing 


. other attributes essential to the State (cp. 1283 a 42 sqq.). If the 


Good are numerous enough themselves to constitute a State, as in 
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the case of the State sketched in the Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh 
and Eighth) Books, then the State will consist of equals, and they 
may each of them be treated as part of it and subjected to law. 

6. thy Sdvapw abréy rhy wohtrixyy. Translate (with Bern. and. 
Sus.) here and in ro, ‘their political capacity,’ and ry dvedpe, 13, 
‘in capacity.” So Plut. Cic. c. 4, dvexives rhy wodsreciy duvapy. 
Sepulveda explains, ‘facultatem civilem vocat quicquid opis in 
homine est quod faciat ad civilem societatem iuvandam tuendamque, 
sive administrandam. Avvsamis soAcriey answers to durdpevos, 2, aS 
dpern answers tO mpoapotpevos. For the distinction implied between 
virtue and political capacity, cp. 7 (g). 9. 1309 a 33 8qq., where 
virtue is distinguished from dévauis rav épywr rijs dpyjs, and 4 (7). 3- 
1325,b 108qq., where it is distinguished from dvvapes 9 wpaxtinn rey 
dpiotey. Avrdue is used in a different sense, that of ‘ political 
influence,’ in 20, and moderurh Sdvauis often bears this sense (e.g. in 
Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 099 a 33 8qq. and Plato, Rep. 473 D), but not, 
I think, here. 

8. odxért Oerdov rodrous pdpog wéXews, i.e. we must not treat them 
as mere fellow-citizens of the rest (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 a 20), and expect 
them to take their turn with the rest of ruling and being ruled. 
Men of this transcendent excellence stand to their inferiors as 
a whole stands to its part (3. 17. 1288 a 26 sqq.). 

9. dBixijoovrar ydp dfsoduevor ray towy. Tar icoy refers to 1283 b 
40, rd & dpOdv Anwréov tows. ‘Classic authorities always use the 
future middle d&xjoopa as passive in place of ddccnOycopas’ (Veitch, 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective s.v.). 

10. Gowep ydp x.t.d. Gedy dv dvOpeross stands in tacit contrast to 
becxy ev Geois. A god among men is in a position of transcendent 
superiority not enjoyed by a god among gods. For the meaning 
of bed» év avOpewos, cp. Plut. Alex. c. 51, “ob Soxovow,” elev, “ dpip 
oi “EAAnves dv trois Maxeddaw Somep dv Onpins jyibeor weprareiy;” eds 
€» dvOpmxorg was a proverbial expression: cp. Theogn. 339, 


xotras dy Boxdouus per’ dvOparos Geds elvas, 
ef pe dworirdpevov poipa xiyot Oaydrov, 
and (with Crusius, Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamben des 


Herondas, p. 3) Antiphanes, Tpiraywnorns (Meineke, Fr. Com. 


Gr. 3. 121), eds dv avponacw iy 


éxeivos, eldas my dAnOds povorny. 
See Crusius ibid. Cp. also Plato, Rep. 360 C. 
VOL. III. R 
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ll. S@ev, because treating them as part of a State involves 
injustice. 

12. xai thy vopobeciay, ‘legislation no less than treating men as 
part of a State.’ Aristotle still has the lawgiver in view whom he 
has imagined in 1283 b 36 sqq., and is still advising him as to the 
course he should adopt. If men of the type described exist in 
the State, he must abstain from meddling with them; he must not 
attempt to fetter them by legislation. 

Tods Ioous xai rp yéves Kai Ty Suvdper, ‘equals both in race and 
in capacity.’ Gods are superior to men in both these respects: 
as to kings, cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 12. Proportional equals are no 
doubt included under rots icous: we may infer this from Eth. Nic. 
5. 10. 11342 26, rovro d¢ (i.e. rd wodtrixdy Bixatovy) forw éxl rowaray 
Biou mpds rd elvas alrdpxesay édevOépwy nai icwy 4 Kar’ dvadoyiay } car’ 
dpibydy’ Sore coos py éore rovro, ovx Ears rovross mpos aAAnAovs ro 
moXcrixdy Sinatov, GAAd et Bixauy nai caf Spodrira’ fore yap dixasoy ots 
nal yduos mpés avrovs. Contrast with this view of law as existing 
only between equals or proportionate equals the Stoical view set 
forth by Cicero in De Legibus 1. 7. 23, est igitur, quoniam nihil 
est ratione melius estque et in homine et in deo, prima homini 
cum deo rationis societas. Inter quos autem ratio, inter eosdem 
etiam recta ratio est communis. Quae cum sit lex, lege quoque 
consociati homines cum dis putandi sumus. Inter quos porro est 
communio legis, inter eos communio iuris est. 

13. xara Se rév toodtwy odx dom vdyos. This expression recurs 
in St. Paul, Galat. v. 22-23, 6 8€ xapmés rov Lvetpards corw ayary 
xapa elpnyn ... xatd ray ToLovTmy ovK gots ydpos, where the meaning 
of xard is no doubt ‘against,’ but of xard in the passage before us 
among others Bonitz says (Ind. 368 a 34), ‘saepissime per «ard 
rivos ea res significatur de qua aliquid dicitur vel cogitatur.’ See 
for instance 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 2, drep etpyrat ev rois mpdérepor Kabddov 
kata wagay rey srodirga@y. Still Aristotle may remember here the 
expression of Callicles in Plato, Gorg. 488 D, where he says of 
the Many, of 8) xal rovs wdpous ribevras én re él, and eard may be 
used (and not sepi, as in wept rovs ous, 12) because unfavourable 
laws are especially thought of, laws, for instance, enforcing on 
the persons referred to an equality of rights (cp. car’ airay, 15). 
I incline to think that ‘against’ is nearer to the meaning of cara 
here than ‘concerning.’ Bern. Sus. and Welldon translate in a more 
neutral fashion ‘ for.’ 
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14. adroi ydp cion vopos. Cp. c. 17. 1288 a 2, obre pi) rdpov dvror, 
GAN’ atrdy os dvra yépor. This is as much as to say that they are 
Absolute Kings. The Persian King was a law to the Persians 
(Plut. Artox. c. 23, xaipew ddoavra ddfas ‘“EAAjvwv xal vépous, époais 
32 vdpoy abrdv td Tov Beod nal Sixatwrny aloypov Kai xadav arodedery- 
pevov), This explains the exclamation of Anaxarchus to Alexander, 
when the latter had murdered Cleitus and was lying speechless 
from remorse, otrés éorw Ade€avdpos, els dy 4 olxoupevn viv droBheret* 
6 8€ eppirra: Kdaiwy Sorep arydparosoy dyparay vépoy cai Wdéyor bedoixes, 
ols airdy mpoonxes vdpov elvat xat Spov ré&y Sxaiwy (Plut. Alex.c. 52). So 
Xenophon (Cyrop. 8. 1. 22) says of his Cyrus, rdv 8 dyabdy dpyovra 
Brérovra vépov avOpamos évdpsoev, Ste xal rdrrey ixavds éors wal dpay rov 
Graxrovuvra xai coddfew. It was claimed in Justinian’s time that to the 
power of the Roman Emperor airovs 6 6eds rovs vdpous iordbexe, 
vépov abriy tuyrvxov xaranéuyyas avbpomas (Nov. rog.c. 4, quoted by 
Mommsen, R6m. Staatsrecht, 2. 713. 2, ed. 1). 

15. Adyouev ydp Av «.7.A. Coray remarks on this passage, “ ¢vrev- 
bev 5 pos, } padroy rd pvdov Aeivavoy rovro, mpocerébn 17 Zuvaywyy Taev 
Alowreior pidov (MUO. 347 euns éxddcews).” See Fabulae Aesopicae, 
ed. Halm, Fab. 241. The lions asked the hares, ‘ Where are your 
claws and teeth?’ (Camerarius, Interp. p. 132). Cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 b 
4, Gel yap (nrovos rd too xai rd Bixasoy of Frrovs, of 38€ Kparouvres obdev 
dpovrifovow, and the words of Callicles in Plato, Gorg. 483 E, 
wAarrovres tous BeAriorovs xal éppepeveordrovs nudy avray, ex véwy 
AapBdvovres, Sowep A€ovras xaremgdovrés re xal yonrevorres, xaradovAov- 
pela réyovres, ws Td tooy xp Eyew nal rovrd dors TO Kaddy Kal Td Cixasoy. 
Cp. also Philemon, Inc. Fab. Fragm. 3 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 32), 

drayres ol Néovrés eioww Gxtpot, 

deco wddw éfns wdvres eioly of Aayoi. 
Antisthenes may have related the fable here alluded to in his 
‘Cyrus, or on Kingship,’ a work mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, 
6.16. Had he before him a version of the fable of the Lion and 
the Wild Ass (Babrius, Fab. 67) in which lions and hares joined in 
hunting and fell into a dispute as to the division of the spoil? 
Compare the fragment of the lyrical poet Cydias preserved by 
Plato, Charmides 155 D, évépsoca coddraroy elvas roy Kvdlay ra 
épwrixd, 8s elnev dm) xadod AEyow maidds, Arp trrorWduevos, evraBeicba 
pi) xarévayra déovros weBpdv éAOdvra potpay alpeicOa xpedr* auros yap 
pot édxovy ind rov rowvrov Opéuparos dadwxévax, See Bergk on 
Cydias, Fragm. 1. | 
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17. 8 wal ridevra «1d, ‘hence’ (ie. from a sense of the 
immense superiority of certain men) ‘States democratically con- 
stituted also institute the ostracism [in addition to adopting other 
democratic measures} for the reason which has been mentioned’ 
(i.e. because they feel that these men are too superior to the rest 
to be treated as equals). Jt appears indeed later on (35) that 
oligarchies also got rid of over-powerful individuals, and in 2 less 
humane way than democracies, for they exiled them and put them 
to death. The democratically constituted States referred to include 
(in addition to Athens) Argos (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 18), Miletus, and 
Megara (Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 855). At Syracuse the ostracism 
was for a time represented by the petalism, which, it may be 
noted, would seem to have been introduced when the constitution 
of Syracuse was not a democracy, but what Arstotle variously 
terms an dpicroxparia (7 (5). 10.1312 b 8) or a modsrela (7 (5). 4. 
1304 a 27 8qq.). The account given in the passage before us of 
the object of the ostracism resembles that given in 7 (5). 3. rzoab 
15 sqq. and (in substance) the more detailed account given in 
"AO, TloA. c. 22, and it is probably correct. It is accepted by 
Schémann, Gr. Alt. 1. 188 sqq. and by Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 151 sq., though Grote 
(Hist. of Greece, 3. 197 sq.) and Susemihl (Sus.’, Note 603: 
Sus.‘, 1. p. 415) comceive the object of the ostracism to have been 
to put an end to dangerous rivalries between two leading statesmen 
by removing one of them beyond the limits of the State. Aristotle’s 
account of its object receives confirmation from Thuc. 8. 73. 3, 
from Philochorus, Fragm. 79 b (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 396), 
and from Diod. 11. 5§ and 19.1 (compare Diodorus’ account of 
the object of petalism, 11. 86. 5-87. 2). See also Plut. Aristid. c. 1, 
Pericl. c. 7, and Themist. c. 22. At Athens, however, and probably 
elsewhere (cp. 1284 b 20, rac wddess), the ostracism ceased after 
a time to be used for the abject for which it was imstituted and 
was perverted into an instrument of faction (eractaorids, 22). 
Aristides was not ostracized because he was disproportionately 
powerful, but because he was an opponent of whom Themistoeles 
wished to be rid. Damon the musician was not ostracized because 
he was dangerous to the State, but because he was a friend of 
Pericles. Aristotle regards the original object of the ostracism as 
not wholly illegitimate. He would indeed prefer that the constitu- 
tion and the laws should be so framed as to prevent the rise within 
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the State of any disproportionately powerful person (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 
18 sqq.: 7 (5). 8.1308 b 10—-18)—with this end in view he would 
avoid creating great offices held for long terms (7 (5). 8. 1308a 
18 sqq., b ro sqq.: cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 20 sqq.), and would seek to 
equalize property (2. 7. 1266b 148qq.: 7 (5). 8. 1309a 23 sqq.) 
and to increase the number of the moderately well-to-do (6 (4). 11. 
1296a 1~5)—but, if measures of this kind should fail of their 
object, he recommends (7 (5). 8.1308 b 19) that any sentence of 
removal inflicted on disproportionately powerful men shail be 
a sentence of removal beyond the limits of the State, ‘in other 
words he recommends something very like the ostracism. That 
both the petalism and the ostracism had the evil effect of dis- 
couraging the participation of the more distinguished citizens in 
political life, we see from Diod. 11. 87. 3 sqq. and from Plutarch’s 
Life of Pericles (c. 7). If there is any truth in Plutarch’s view that 
in choosing the side of the Many Pericles was influenced to some 
extent by a dread of the ostracism, the institution gave a decisive 
turn at that moment to the constitutional development of Athens. 
19. aira: ydp 8h «.7X., ‘for these, I suppose, are thought to 
pursue equality more than anything else’: cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 
348q. and 8 (6). 2. 1318a 3 sqq. Aristotle says ‘are thought,’ 
because democracies pursue only one kind of equality, arithmetical 
equality, and lose sight of equality based on desert (7 (5). 1. 1301 b 
29 sqq.). ‘Even now one discovers a tendency in the United 
States, particularly in the West, to dislike, possibly to resent, any 
outward manifestation of social superiority. A man would be ill 
looked upon who should build a castle in a park, surround his 
pleasure-grounds with a high wall, and receive an exclusive society 
in gilded saloons’ (Bryce, American Commonwealth, 3. 315). 
20. 8a whodrov A wodudidiay F tive GAAny wodtrixhy icxdy. Cp. 

Soph. O. T. 540, 

Zp’ ovyi papdy dort rovyyelpnua cov, 

dvev re wAnOovs xai dio rvpawvida 

Onpay, & wAnOes xpnpacivy & ddioxera ; 
Plato, Rep. 434 B, era ératpépevos § mhobre f wobec § loxvi } Dro 
rep rowoury els rd rou wohepxod eldos emixerpy lévas: Pol. 6 (4). 11.1295 b 
13, ol pév dv brepoxais etruynudroy dvres, ioxvos Kal mAovrou cal pirov 
xal roy dhAwy rep rowovray. That the possessor of these advantages 
was not unlikely to be ostracized, we see from what is said of 
Pericles in Plot. Pericl. c. 7, sAovrov 8¢ cal yevous mpocdvros aire 
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Aaprpod xai Piro», of wAcioroy ndvvayro, hoSovperos éfoorpaxteOyrat. 
We learn what Aristotle means by rwa GAAny wodsrucqy loxus from 
Plut. Aristid. c. 1, r@ 2” dorpdey was 5 dd 8dgav f yévos } Adyou Sivas 
imép rovs modAovs vopt{spevos tmemerrev, though he may perhaps hint 
that even virtue, as in the case of Sere was a cause of ostra- 
cism at Athens. 

21. peBicracay, the technical — used in cases of ostracism : 
cp. Philoch. Fragm. 79 b (Miller, Fragm, Hist. Gr. 1. 396), rovres 
dec... ev Séxa Huepas peracryvas THs wéAews én Séxa: Diod. 11.55. 1: 
[Demosth.] c. Aristog. 2.6. The same word is used of the banish- 
ment of involuntary homicides (Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 45, ré» ex 
dxovoig pdvy A€yes peOeornxérey). It is used in contrast to pvyadevew 
and is a milder term than even éxSaAAew, 

22. xpdévous dpicpévous. Cp. c. 14. 1285 a 34 and 4 (7). 16. 
1335a 27. Ten years, or, according to Philoch. Fragm. 79b, 
originally ten, and afterwards five. Diodorus (11. 55. 2) makes 
the term five years. In the petalism it was five (Diod. 11. 87. 1). 
A temporary absence from the State would not indeed make the 
ostracized person less wealthy or less well-born, but it would 
sever him from his friends and followers, and so tend to diminish 
his influence. 

puBodoyetra: 8é x.7.k. See Sus.?, Note 604 (Sus.‘, 1. p. 416), who 
refers to Pherecydes of Leros, Fragm. 67 (ap. Schol. Apollon. 1.1290: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 88), "Avrizayos ey rq Avdy Grol» éxBBacbérra 
roy ‘“Hpaxkéa 8:4 1d xaraBapeicOas ry "Apyd twd rov ifpwos. Tovre cai 
Toceidinmos 6 érvypapparoypaos nrodovdne kal Sepexvéns, and A pollodor. 
Biblioth. 1. 9. 19, Sepexvdns avrdv cv "Adéras ris Oervadias awodap- 
Gnvar Aéyet, rhs Apyols Hbey~auévns ps) Bivacdar dépew rd rovrov Bapos. 
See also Prof. Robinson Ellis’ note on Catullus 64. 23, where the 
expression ‘mater ’ probably refers to the Argo—‘ the idea is not 
unnatural in itself and agrees with the recurting representations of 
the Argo as an animate being ("Apyo a proper name, like Eido, 
Hypso, Aphro, Brimo, Ioulo), possessed of voice and reason and 
in part divine. Philo Iud. vol. ii. p. 468 (quoted by Nauck, Fr. 
Aesch. 20), ot8  "Apyd vavapyoivros “Idcovos érérperey émiBaivev 
oixdras peporpapevn Kal Wuyns Kal Aoyiopod, dios odca gudredevbepos’ 
GOev xai Aioyvdos én’ abris ele’ Tot 8 dorly ‘Apyois iepdy abdacoy 
(rather aiddcoy) Etdov ; Apollod. 1. 9. 19’ (quoted above), ‘cf. 1. 9. 
24, places which all seem to refer to the piece of speaking timber 
(abdijev dépv) which Athene built into the cut-water, and which 
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Apollonius describes as urging the start from Pagassae (i. 525) and 
warning the Argonauts to expiate the murder of Absyrtus by 
a visit to Circe (iv. 580 sqq.).’ 

23. 8a rovadrny aitiay, ‘for a similar reason’: cp. 4 (7). 16. 
1335 2 19 and 7 (5). 6. 1306a 6 and b 17. Not ri» roatrns, 
as in 18, 

26. 8d «.7.A. Kai rots wWeyovras, ‘among others those who 
blame.’ In rovs peyorras x.r.A. Aristotle probably refers to Sosicles 
the Corinthian and the speech which he is represented in Hdt. 5. 
g2 to have addressed to the representatives of the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies gathered in council, in which, while recounting the 
misdeeds of the tyrants of Corinth, he dwelt especially on the hint 
given by Thrasybulus tyrant of Miletus to Periander tyrant of 
Corinth to get rid of the men who overtopped the rest. Compare 
Eurip. Suppl. 433 Bothe, 447 Dindorf, 

was ov ér dy yévowr’ av icxupd dds, 

Gray vis, ws Aeyavos Hpwod ordyxuy, 

roApas adaipy xamodwrti{n yéous ; 
Herodotus, as has been said, makes Thrasybulus give the hint to 
Periander, whereas Aristotle here makes Periander give the hint 
to Thrasybulus, but any one who compares the two narratives will 
see that the story as told by Aristotle is a shortened version of that 
of Herodotus. How then are we to account for the inversion in 
it of the parts played by Periander and Thrasybulus? We have 
already noticed other instances in which a slight divergence from 
a narrative of Herodotus is observable (see above on 1262 a 19 
and 1276a 28), and the same thing occurs again in 4 (7). 2.1324b 
17 sq. Aristotle’s memory may have betrayed him, as it did in the 
mention of Hector in Eth, Nic. 3. 11. 1116 a 33 (see below on 
1285a 12) and of Calypso in Eth. Nic. 2. 9. 1109 a 31, where 
Hom. Odyss. 12. 219 is referred to, but, if this was so, the slip 
must have been something more than a mere momentary one, for 
it recurs in 7 (5). 10. 1311a 20. It is natural that Aristotle 
should credit Periander with the advice, for he believed that many 
of the traditional maxims of tyranny came originally from 
Periander (7 (5). 11. 13138 36). We notice that Herodotus, 
a Greek of Asia Minor, ascribes the famous hint to a tyrant of 
Miletus, while Aristotle, a Greek of Europe, ascribes it to a tyrant 
of Corinth. For the dative OpacvBovAg dependent on the substan- 
tive cvpBovdiay, cp. De Part. An. 2. 17. 660a 35, wal xpavras ry 
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yrcorry xal xpos éppnveiay GdAHdas, and see Bon. Ind. 166 a 61 sqq. 
In 7 (5). 10. 1311a 20 we have rd IepidyBpev pds GpacvBovdes 
ovpBovreupa. 

28. rdv weppOdvra xipuxa wepi ris oupBouhias. For the order of 
these words, cp. 1284 b 8, rd» twepBdddovra 2d8a ris oupperpias, and 
C. 12. 1282 b 31, ray spoiler atAnrae ri» réxvqv, and see Vahlen on 
Poet. 15. 1454 16, rae dxokovoveas alcOnoes rH wourug. 

SO. buadives. ‘Opahive is 2 rare word, but it is used by Plato 
in Tim. 46 E. 

85. nat wepi rds ddcyapxias nal tag Bypoxparlas. In sentences 
of this kind the preposition is usually repeated in the Politics 
before the second substantive (e.g. in 1. 8. 12586 b 17 we have 
xa did ry ypqow Kal da viv rpodny), and this is so whether ‘both .. . 
and’ is expressed by «al... «ai or by re... xal, but sometimes the 
preposition is not thus repeated (e.g. in the passage before us and 
in 38: in 2.12,1274b 24: 3. 11.1281 b 33: 4 (7). 7.13284 20: 
5 (8). 7. 1341b 19: 7 (5). 10. 1311 @ 29 and b 25 sq.: see also 
critical note on 1330b 31). I have not noticed that the preposi- 
‘tion is similarly omitted in the Politics when 4}... 4, ofre. . . obre 
(or pyre... pre), etre... efre, OF wérepoy... ff are used, except 
that in 3. 1.1275 b 17 M® P* omit the second sepi in 9 rept wavres § 
wepi Tivay. 

87. tpéwov rwd. See above on 1255 a 13. 

88. of xdpror rhs Suvdpews. Cp. Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 187, 
ol ris Wnpou yuri yeyovdres KUpios, = 

89. ofoy “Adyvaion pev «tA. It is clear from this that the 
Samians, Chians, and Lesbians were the most powerful States 
of the Athenian alliance. They had been the leaders in the 
transfer of the headship of the maritime league against Persia 
from the Lacedaemonians to Athens (Plut. Aristid. c. 23). Miletus 
was no longer their equal. We read in ’A@. HA. c. 24, wacbevres 
dé ratra xal AaBdeves thy dpxnv (ol "AGnvaios) rois re Tuppdxos Beawort- 
KeoTépes €xpdvro tAqy Xiwy cai AeoBiov xal Saplor rovrovs 38¢ pudaxas 
elyov tis dpyns, d&vres tds re soNsreias wap’ avrois Kal dpyew Sv Ervxow 
dpxovres. ‘This remark is obviously not true of the period subse- 
quent to the revolt and subjugation of Samos in a.c. 440, and 
it probably refers to the Athenian Confederacy in its earlier days 
before it was converted into an Empire. If we understand it thus, 
it is not inconsistent with the passage before us. But it is not 
easy to say what were the infractions of treaties to which Aristotle 
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alludes. He appears to refer to humiliations inflicted by Athens 
on Samos, Chios, and Lesbos at a comparatively early period of her 
ascendency, ‘as soon as she had taken a firm grip of her rule.’ 
He can hardly refer, therefore, to humiliations which followed the 
suppression of revolts, for Samos did not revolt till s.c. 440, nor 
Mytilene till p.c. 428, nor Chios till s.c. 412. Besides, he seems 
to be speaking not of humiliations brought about by disloyalty on 
the part of these States, but of humiliations prompted by Athenian 
jealousy of their greatness. Athens may have prohibited wars 
between one of these States and other members of her alliance 
(see the speech of Hermocrates in Thuc. 6. 76)—it was a prohibi- 
tion of this kind that led to the revolt of Samos (Thue. 1. 115) 
—or demanded the removal of fortifications (compare the case of 
Chios in B.c. 425, Thuc. 4. §1), or meddled with their territory 
(as in the case of Thasos, Thuc. 1. 100). No doubt, the Mytilenean 
envoys in Thuc. 3. 9 sqq. (see Grote, Hist. of Greece, 6. 309), 
speaking in s.c. 428, do not charge Athens with any infractions 
of treaties ; on the contrary, they speak of their State having been 
‘honoured’ by Athens, and ascribe their revolt to fear of ultimate 
subjugation, not to actual wrongs inflicted on Lesbos in the past. 
Still Plutarch implies in Aristid. c. 25 (where he perhaps follows 
the same authority as Aristotle does in the passage before us, for 
he uses the words, torepor 8¢ ray mpayydrer dpyew ¢yxparéorepoy, as 
goer, éxBia{opévey, cp. Thuc. 1. 76. 1) that Athens was guilty of 
infractions of treaties in her relations with her dependent allies, and 
it is likely enough that Samos, Chios, and Lesbos did not escape. 
That a time did come when Athens changed her original easy- 
going headship into a firm imperial control, we see from Thuc. 6. 
“6 and Diod.11. 70. Diodorus (who may here represent Ephorus, 
a witness likely to be favourable to the dependent allies, as he 
belonged to the Aeolic Cyme) dates the commencement of this 
change from the time when Athens became aware that the Lace- 
daemonians had abandoned all thought of attempting to regain 
the headship of the maritime league by war. This happened as 
early as B.c. 475, if Diodorus’ chronology is to be trusted (Diod. 11. 
50. 8). 

4l. & 8¢ Nepody Bacwteds «7.4. Aristotle probably refers not 
only to severities inflicted by the Persians on the Medes, Baby- 
lonians, and others after the suppression of revolts (see as to 
Babylon Hdt. 1. 183 and 3. 159 and Arrian, Anab. 3.16. 4 and 
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7.17. 2), but also and more especially to unprovoked evidences of 
distrust like that mentioned in Diod. 11. 6. 3, ray 8€ duvapuy dvadaBery 
(6 Répfns) fxev dri rods ev GepporvAas “EAAnvas mpordgas dyayrav ree 
€Ovov Mi8ous, cire 8: dvBpeiay mpoxpivas avrovs etre kal BovAdpsevos 
Grayras arokécat’ évay yap érs ppdvnpa rois Mydas, ris ray xpoydver 
iyyepovias ov mddat xaramerompéms: cp. Xen. Cyrop. 7. §. 69, poder 
8¢ xal rovrois (i.e. rois gpoupois) BaBvAwvious Erafey (6 Kipos) wapéyeu, 
BovAdpevos atrovs ws dunyarwrarovs elvat, Onws Gri tamewdrara «ai 
sixabexréraros elev, Egypt is probably referred to in ré» d\\wp rovs 
meppoynpariopevous bua 1d yevécOas wor éx’ apyns: cp. Diod. 17. 49, 
of yap Alyunrin, ray Depodr noeBnxdrey els ra iepa xat Braiws dpxdvres, 
dopevos mpocedégavro rovs Maxeddvas. Compare Plato’s picture of 
Persian rule in Laws 697 D, which explains Alexander’s triumph. 

2. weppovnparcopévous. ‘A word occurring in the Politics alone 
of Aristotle’s writings, but not very uncommon there, is dposnpari- 
(ecba. It occurs later in Polybius and is certainly un-Attic. It 
is entirely absent from the ’Aé. HoA., where Gappeiy takes its place’ 
(Kaibel, Stil und Text der DoAtreia’A@yraieoy des Aristoteles, p. 37). 

dwéxomte. ‘Emudérro is a rare word; the passage before us is, so 
far as I know, the earliest prose passage in which it occurs. It is 
a technical term of arboriculture, to ‘lop’ or ‘ pollard’ (Theophr. 
Caus. Plant. 5.17.3, wept 8¢ rijs émixomis xal ris Kodovcews €y GALyos 
4 oxeys ... kadovos 8 érixomny, Grav adatpebelans ris Képns erudyyy Tis 
rd dxpov), and its metaphorical meaning in the passage before us 
agrees pretty closely with that of ¢rameiswoay in 1284 a 41. 

3. wept mdoas tds wodtitelas, cat Tag dp0ds, ‘with regard to all 
constitutions, even the normal ones.’ Cp. De Gen. An. 4. 2. 7674 
32, kal €v waoiv dort rpody rovro (i.e. Td dap), kai ev rois Enpois. We 
gather from 25 sqq. that the best constitution will expel, if neces- 
sary, men who are disproportionately superior in wealth or political 
influence, though not men disproportionately superior in virtue. 
As to the importance of cupperpia in the members of a State, see 
7 (5). 3.1302 b 33 sqq. 

4. péy is answered by od py» adda, as in c. 4. 1276 b 34, c. 6. 
1278b 19, and 4 (7). 1. 13234 39 sqq. 

5. «wpds td Crov drooxowoiom. The opposition between xpos 
rd ov drooxerovoa and rds 7rd xowdy dyabéy émoxoroveas will be 
noticed. The Index Aristotelicus gives no other instance of the 
use Of dwrocxomeiy by Aristotle. *Emoxomeiy is also rare in the sense 
in which it is used in 6. It is not perhaps necessary to supply 
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aya6éy from the next line with rd @:o»: cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 30. 
1437 2 36, nad yap otros evexd ros idiou Soxei mapa rd eOos Snprryopely 
(referred to by Bonitz, Ind. 339 a 22). 

7. SHdov Be toGro x... Cp.c. 12. 1282 b 30. Toiro, i.e. the fact 
that a part of a whole which is disproportionate to the whole to 
which it belongs is not tolerated. 

8. ore is here followed by odre and od8é 8% (‘nor yet surely ’). 
See above on 1272b 38, and compare the somewhat similar 
sequence in c. 17. 1288 a 24 sqq. In the passage before us the 
change from odre . . . ofre to of8é 87 is enough to cause the future 
édoe: to take the place of the optative ddcece» dy, 

10. odre vauwnyds wpdpvay «.t.A. We must apparently supply 
éaveey dy imepBddXew rhs cupperpias. 

18. dore Sd tobro pev «.t.A. ‘(The teacher of a chorus does 
not fall out with his chorus because he excludes from it a dispro- 
portionately excellent singer, for his rule over his chorus is 
beneficial to it, as being exercised for the advantage of the ruled 
(c. 6. 1278 b 39 sqq.),| and thus, so far as this practice at any 
rate is concerned, there is no reason why monarchs should not be 
in harmony with the States they rule, if, when they resort to it, 
their rule is beneficial to their States. For pe» solttarium see 
above on 1262a 6 and 1270a 34. Tais médeow I take to mean 
‘the States ruled by them’: cp. 33, dare Bacidéas elvas rois rosovrous 
a:dious ¢v rais médeow. For rijs olxeias dpxns, cp. 21, and 7 (5). 11. 
1314b 26, ras olxelas yuvaixas. 

15. 8:3 «.7.X., ‘hence in relation to acknowledged superiorities 
the argument in favour of the ostracism is not without a certain 
element of political justice.’ dé introduces an inference from the 
fact that constitutions which aim at the common good and prac- 
titioners of the arts resort to measures akin to the ostracism. 
Whatever restores the symmetry of the constitution is in a certain 
degree just. Kara rds dpodoyoupévas trepoxds (cp. 26, od card Trav 
GAAwy dyaber ny Urepoxny, oloy loxvus Kal sAovrou Kal roAudiArias, GAN’ 
dy tis yevnrat diadhépew xar’ dpernv) is added to exclude the applica- 
tion of the ostracism to cases in which there is no acknowledged 
superiority (such, for instance, as that of Hyperbolus). For the 
phrase rds duodoyoupévas tmepoxas cp. Plato, Rep. 569 B and Meno 
96 B, and Isocr. Hel. § 12. ‘Ymepoyds is in the plural because 
there are more kinds of: superiority than one (Bon. Ind. 793 a 40, 
‘ iepoyai, i.e. varia ris tmepoxns genera’); there is superiority in 
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virtue, in wealth, in command of friends, in birth, and so forth. 
For 6 Adyos é srept rdv dorpamepdv, Cp. C. 9. 1280 a 27. 

17. B&rov pev ov «7d. ‘ True, it is better,’ etc. The same 
thing is said in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 18 sqq. For the means by which 
Aristotle would effect this, see above on 1284 a 17. 

19. Sevrepog 82 wAods «.7.4. On the proverb detrepos wats, see 
Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 359 and 2. 24, where the 
lines of Menander are quoted (@pacvdday, Fragm. 2, ap. Stob. 
Floril. 59. 9: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 139), 

& Sevrepoe shots eore Sywov Acyopevos, 

dy arorvyy tts otpiov, xdbmrasce wheip 
(otpiev Grotius, mpérov, év or simply é MSS.: see Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. §. ccliii). *A» cupSj, sc. rd BeicBar roravrns larpeias. Asop- 
Goty, 8c. rw woderelay, 

20. Swep obx dyiyvero wepi Tas wéAders, ‘which did not come about 
in connexion with the States’ (see note on 1327b 7), a softened 
way of saying ‘which was not done by the States.’ Greek States 
did not use the ostracism to heal a defect in the constitution. 

22. trois éotpaxiopois, plural in the sense of ‘acts of ostracizing.’ 

év nev ody x.r.A., ‘in the deviation-forms of constitution, then, 
that the practice of removing persons disproportionately superior 
is of advantage to each form severally and just according to their 
several views of justice, is evident, and perhaps this also is evident 
that it is not absolutely just.’ It is not absolutely just, because it 
is resorted to in the interest of the holders of power, not in the 
common interest of all the citizens (4 sq.). Me» od» is answered 
by dAAd, 25. 

26. od natd rév GdAwy dyabdy riv éiwepoyfy. Tar Dray ayabay 
is emphasized by being placed before rj» brepoyny: cp. c. 14. 1285 
18, r&py wodepixay rhp ipyeyoviay, and 7 (5). 5. 13053 25, rey evxdpes 
ra cry, and 34, raw pev obv Snpoxpariay al peraBorai. 

27. loxdéos must mean ‘ a strength ’: cp. 1284 a 21, f rue 
@AAnv rodereany loyvy. 

28. &v ns yévnrar Siablour | kat’ dperfy. Cp.c. 17. 1288 a 16, 
cupfn dvapépovra yevéerOa car’ dperny. 

of ydp 8) «.17.4. Aristotle no doubt remembers, as Vict. points 
out, Heraclitus’ indignant cénsure of the Ephesians for their expul- 
sion of Hermodorus (see vol. i. p. 263, note 2). Compare the 
language ascribed to the Persian King when Themistocles was 
driven from Greece to his court (Plut. Themist. c. 28, paxapioas 3 
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mpos rods gidous daurdy, os éx’ ctruyia peyioty, nal xarevEdpevos aeb rots 
wodepiog roavras gpévas Siddvar roy "Apysdvwov, Gros eAavvece rovs 
Gpiorous ef éavrav «.t.A.). Athens was popularly credited with 
‘envy of the good,’ as we see from the epitaph on Aeschylus m 
Anthol. Pal. 7. 40, 
ris POdves, at ail, 
Onoeisas ayabaw Fyxeros alév Eyer; 

Theseus was believed by some to have been ostracized at Athens 
(Theophr. Fragm. 131). A current proverb ascribed a similar 
jealousy to the Megarians—pydémore pydels Meyapdav yévotro copa- 
repos (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 528). Observe 
that 6 rowtros recurs four times in 28~34. This is probably 
intentional. As to repetitions of this kind see notes on 1331 b 18, 
1317 b 5, 13074 14, and 1325 b 11, and compare the frequency 
with which rots #éeow or rev 76ay recurs in § (8). 5. 1340 a 28-39. 

30. GdAad piv wt.d. “AANA phy... ye, ‘but certainly,’ as else- 
where. Supply qater dy dev. A question then arises as to the 
construction and punctuation of the sentence. Hampke (followed 
by Sus., though not without a good deal of hesitation) places 
mapandnowv yap xdy e tov Avs dpyew after in a parenthesis, and 
takes pepi{ovres ras dpyds with dAAd py ovd dpyew ye rov rowvrou 
(daiey d» dei), but Susemihl doubts with some reason whether, if 
we adopt this view of the construction of the sentence, pepi{ovres 
should not be pepiforvras. In any case perhaps the more natural 
course is (with Bernays) to take pepi{oyres rds dpyds with what 
immediately precedes, i.e. with mapawAnoiow ... dfoievy, and not 
_ with dAAd... rosovrov, But then the further question arises, what 
is the meaning of pepi{ovres ras dpyas? Some have fancied that 
there is a reference to the ‘distribution of offices’ by Zeus among 
the other gods, when he had won supremacy in heaven (cp. Hesiod, 
Theog. 881-5, 112, and Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 228 sqq.), and 
have translated the passage, ‘ for to do so would be much the same 
thing as if men were to claim to rule over Zeus, distributing the 
offices (as he did when he succeeded to power).’ But it is not 
likely that this is the meaning of the words. A different interpre- 
tation is suggested by the passage in which the conclusion arrived 
at here is repeated, c. 17. 1288 a 24, obre yap xreivey h Gvyadevew 
od’ dorpuxi{ew 87 wou rdv rosovroy mpéroy éoriv, ofr’ akwiv dpyerOa 
kata pépos’ ov yap meduxe 7d pépos iepexey Tou marrés, TH 8¢ rH 
rpdscaurny UmepBodny éxovre Tovro cupBeBnxey. Sore Acixerar pdvov 1d 
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meiOerOar re ToLovre, Kal KUpwow elvas pt) KaTd pépos ToUTOR GAN’ daha. 
Compare with this passage 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 23-27 and 3. 16. 
1287a 16-18, and we shall find that the three passages lend 
support to Bernays’ rendering of pepi{ovres ras apxas, ‘ by a rotation 
in their tenure of the offices’ (‘gemiss einem reihenweisen Wechsel 
der Aemterbekleidung’), in which he is anticipated by Sepulveda, 
who however erroneously supplies of éeoi as the nom. to d§wie. 
Sepulveda, in fact, explains the passage in his commentary thus— 
‘ simile, inquit, esset ac si Dii statuerent inter se, ut sic per omnes 
aut aliquos ipsorum iret imperandi vicissitudo, ut Iuppiter modo 
imperium teneret, modo esset sub imperio, quod esset absurdissi- 
mum. But does pepif{ew bear this sense in any other passage? 
I am not aware that any such passage has been produced, and til 
it has, it will be safer to translate pepi{ovres ras dpyds in the ordinary 
way, ‘distributing the offices,’ i.e. distributing them among them- 
selves and Zeus, and treating him as on a level with themselves in 
the matter of ruling, or, in other words, as partly ruling and partly 
ruled, instead of making him sole ruler. Cp. 1284 a 9, adexqoorrat 
yap afwiperan ray icwov. I take pepi{ovres rds dpyds to mean the 
same as dfwovvres airdy ray towv. In Aristoph. Aves 467 Sq. and 
1225 sqq. (Didot) the Birds go further and claim to rule over 
Zeus and the gods without giving them even a turn of office. 
Bonitz remarks (Ind. 41 a 31) on the construction maparAjovop adv 
el ‘insolentior videtur usus formulae xf» ef ubi xai pertinet ad 
vocabulum similitudinem significans (sapamrAnotoy, Spor, rd aire), 
as in the passage before us, with which he compares Phys. 8. 5. 
2547 a 7 sqq. and (a passage very similar in structure to ours) epi 
dvarvons 9. 4754 11, mapatAnowr yap cupBaiver xdv et ris tea’ To? 
dvarvedvrav mviyo, rd ordua xaracxyey. The difficulty of getting the 
better of Zeus was proverbial (Hom. II. 1. 396 sqq. and 8. 209 3q.), 
and indeed the difficulty of ruling over the gods (Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
1145 a 10 8q., already referred to by Eaton: Aesch. Prom. 
Vinct. 49, 356 sqq., Pers. 749: Hom. Il. 8.18 sqq.: Aristoph. 
Plut. 141 sqq. Didot: Diod. 17. 41. 1). 

82. Aeiweras toivuy «.7.A. When willing obedience is rendered to 
a man, it is a sign that he is a natural King (Xen. Cyrop. 5. 1. 
24sqq.). Cp. 1. 12. 1259 b 10, 9 8¢ ray réxvwv doy Bacwuxy’ rd yip 
yevvncay xai xara ¢idiay Gpyov xal xard mpeoBeiav éoriv, Owep oti 
Baowtxijs ei80s dpyys. Is the passage before us present to Milton's 
memory in the address to Cromwell in the Defensio Secunda, 
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where we read, ‘ We all willingly yield the palm of sovereignty to 
your unrivalled ability and virtue, except the few among us who 
are either ...or who do not know that nothing in the world is more 
pleasing to God, more agreeable to reason, more politically just, or 
more generally useful, than that the supreme power should be 
vested in the best and the wisest of men’ (Prose Works, i. 288 
Bohn)? 

88. Barddas atSious. ‘Forma accusativi pluralis plerumque 
Baoireis, veluti 2.9. 1271 a 26: 2.11.1272b 37: 3.14. 12854 26: 
3- 15. 1286 b 11, sed Sacsddas legitur 3. 13. 1284 b 33” (Bon. Ind. 
135 a 21 sqq.), and also in 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 24. Baoaéas is the 
form found in Attic Inscriptions, though Saowdcis appears after 
B.C. 307 (Meisterhans, Gramm. d. att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 110). The 
acc. plur. of ipeds in the Politics is lepeis and of inmeis trmeis. 
For the meaning of didis see above on 1271 a 40. Not mere 
temporary kings, like the Bao.Acis mentioned in 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 29, 
but perpetual kings. 

35 sqq. peraPiva, because a transition is now made from 
a question affecting all constitutions to the study of a single 
constitution, Kingship. Aristotle had said in c. 7. 1279 a 23 sqq. 
that he would discuss the normal constitutions first, and Kingship 
is a normal constitution. The inquiries of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Chapters have had reference to the question of Justice, but now 
Aristotle asks whether Kingship is expedient, not whether it is just ; 
the two questions, however, do not lie far apart, and when he 
at length arrives at the end of the inquiry in c. 17. 1287 b 36 sqq,., 
we find that an answer is given to both of them (1287 b 39, dixaoy 
kai cupdepor: 1288 a1, obre cuphépoy ore dixasov: 1288 2 18, dixasop: 
1288 a 30, wérepov ob oupéper rais méAeow fj ovppeper). The question 
of the expediency of Kingship cannot be discussed until the various 
kinds of Kingship have been distinguished, for it may well be that one 
and the same answer will not hold good of all. Besides, Aristotle 
is not sorry to seize the opportunity which his classification of 
Kingships affords him of describing the various forms of Kingship 
and of correcting the error of those who regarded the Lace- 
daemonian Kingship as Kingship in a truer sense than any other 
Kingship according to law (1285 a 3 sqq.); for he holds that the 
Lacedaemonian Kingship is, in fact, the least of those according to 
law. It is the expediency of the Absolute Kingship, however, that 
he really wishes to discuss. In his account of this form Aristotle 
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probably has the Persian Kingship before him (see notes on 12842 
14 and 1287 a1). Socrates had described Kingship as always 
according to law (Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 12, Bacsdeiay 82 cai rupaprida 
dpxas pew aythorépas izyetro elvas, Scapepew 8¢ drAAnA@y drdpife’ Thy per 
yap éxdvrev re raov avOpenrey Kai xara ydpous ray wéAcov apyny Baoweiar 
nytiro x.7.r.). Aristotle takes a different view. Just as in the classi- 
fication of democracies and oligarchies in the Sixth (Fourth) Book 
forms in which law is supreme are marked off from those in 
which it is not, so here in the classification of Kingships the same 
is the case; but while the democracies and oligarchies in which 
law is not supreme are the worst, the form of Kingship in which 
law is not supreme is the best and highest. Aristotle’s classifica- 
tion of Kingships would have been simplified, if he had first divided 
them into Kingships according to law and not according to law, 
and had then subdivided the class of Kingships according to law. 
His study of Kingship would probably have been fuller and more 
complete if he had not studied Kingship according to law on the 
way, as it were, to an examination of the question as to Absolute 
Kingship. We are grateful to him for studying barbarian Kingship 
as well as Greek, for in the case of other constitutions he is silent 
as to the non-Greek world, if we except his notice of the 
Carthaginian dpwroxparia, and not entirely for want of material, 
for non-monarchical constitutions appear to have existed, for 
instance, in Lycia (see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 185); but his 
treatment of barbarian Kingship is cursory in the extreme. It 
makes no pretence of being exhaustive, for the kind of barbarian 
Kingship which Aristotle selects for notice is said by him to exist 
only among ‘some of the barbarians’ (c. 14. 1285217). It should 
also be noted that in the inquiry respecting the downfall and the 
preservation of Kingship and Tyranny contained in the Seventh 
(Fifth) Book no notice is taken of the distinction drawn in the Third 
between different kinds of Kingship, or of that drawn in the Sixth 
(Fourth) between different kinds of Tyranny. So again in 7 (5). 
10. 1313 a 10 Aristotle evidently implies the existence of Kingships 
not xara yévos, but it is not easy to say to what Kingships he there 
refers (see note on 1313 a 10). One remark may be added. 
Aristotle classes under the head of SactAeia dignities to which we 
should not allow the name of Kingship. The Aesymneteship, 
for instance, might be held for only a few months or years, yet 
it is treated by Aristotle as a form of Paciwela. It is so because it is 
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exercised over willing subjects and is invested with large powers, 
for these are the two characteristics of BaowWeia (7 (5). 10. 1313 2 5). 
BaciAeia May Or may not be according to law, may or may not be 
rupia wdyrov (Cc. 14. 1285 a 4, b 29), may or may not be elective, 
may or may not be hereditary, may even be for a less term than 
life, but these two characteristics are always found in connexion 
with it. 

87. oxenrdov 82 wérepov x.1.4. Compare the question raised in 
2. I. 1261 a 2, GAAd wérepoy Scwy erdéxerat Kowovnra, wavray BéATiov 
xoweveiy Ty péAdovcay olenoecGau wéAw Kaos, 7) Teey per Tivioy Sé ob 
Bedrrwv; Ty pedAdovan cadres, olenoecOas wal médes xal xepg stands in 
opposition to rol pévy cupdépe riot 8 ob cuppdpe, therefore it must 
mean ‘broadly to any city and country which is to be well- 
constituted politically.” We have been told in the preceding 
chapter that in some cases the best constitution must assume the 
form of a perpetual Kingship, but that does not preclude the 
raising of the question whether Kingship is advantageous to any 
political community which desires to be well-constituted or only to 
some. ristotle’s readiness to consider the question whether 
Kingship is expedient or not would be little in harmony with 
popular opinion in Greece, which was no doubt unfavourable 
to the institution: cp. Demosth. Philip. 2. 25, BacAeds yap xai 
rupayeos Saas ¢€yOpds éAevbepia nai yvduos evavrios. Even Isocrates, 
though he praises Kingship in his Nicocles and Ad Nicoclem— 
he could hardly do otherwise in works written fora King—speaks 
of it in his Oration to Philip (§ 107) as little suited to Greeks, 
though indispensable to barbarians, and allows in his Nicocles 
(§ 24) that the Lacedaemonians and Carthaginians reserve it for 
use in war and are oligarchically governed at home. Xenophon’s 
praises of Kingship m his Cyropaedeia refer, at any rate nominally, 
to a Persian King. Plato, however, had been bolder in his 
Republic and Politicus, for he certainly has Greeks in view when 
he advocates in those dialogues Kingship of the most thorough- 
going kind. See on this subject vol. i. p. 277. 

88. nat wode: nat xépe. Xopa probably here means not ‘a 
territory occupied by villages,’ as in Strabo, p. 336, cxedd» 8é xai 
yous GXovs rémous rovs card Lehordyencoy mA cdiywv, obs carédefer 
& wowurns, ob wédecs GANA yapas vopifew dei, cveriyata Spey ¢yovcay 
dxdorny whr<eiw, €€ dv vorepoy al yropi{dpevar mies cuvpxicOncar, but 
‘a territory occupied by an dos or ¢sn,’ as in Xen. Anab. 4. 8. 22, 
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é» ty KéAxwv xapg, for in c. 14. 1285 b 30 we have Sowep éxacrey 
ZOvos wai wddus éxdorn, and in 1285 b 33 wdAces xal Z6vous dvds § 
medewr. Nothing, however, is said of the xépa or €6os in the 
recapitulatory summaries in c. 17. 1288a 30 sqq. and 6 (4). Io. 
1295 a 6 sqq. 

41. 4 aNelous dye: Stagopds, ‘or has several different forms’: 
cp. 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 33, ob ydp old» re rabrév (Gow Exew scious 
ordparos dsadopas. 

2. tis dpxiis 6 tpéwos. In some forms of Kingship (the barba- 
rian Kingship and the Aesymneteship) the rpéwos ris dpyas is 
despotic (1285 a 22, b 2 sq.), in others not; in some the King is 
supreme over more things than in others (c. 15. 1285 b 35 sqq.). 

3. wacdy, sc. ray Bacieey. For the juxtaposition of «is and 
wagey see note on 1281 a 13. 

4 yap év ri Aaxwnxy wodtreig x«.1.A. Aristotle places first and 
second in his enumeration of forms of Kingship two existing 
forms, the Laconian and the barbarian, and then passes on 
to two obsolete forms, the Aesymneteship, which existed in the 
ancient days of Greece, and the Kingship of the heroic times. 

Soxet, ‘is thought,’ by whom we are not told: possibly Plato's 
language in Laws 691 D-692 B respecting the Lacedaemonian 
Kingship is present to Aristotle’s mind. He does not agree with 
this view; he sees that there are Kingships according to law (the 
barbarian Kingship and the Aesymneteship) which are supreme 
over more things than the Laconian, and therefore are Kingships 
in a fuller sense, for the true King is xipos rdvror (c. 17. 1288 a 
18 sq.: cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 37). In Diog. Laert. 3. 82 a classi- 
fication of Kingships into Kingships xara yévos and Kingships «ort 
yduov is ascribed with very doubtful correctness to Plato, and the 
Lacedaemonian Kingship is brought under the former head, so 
that it is implied not to be card »éyuor. 

5. Srav éAAGy thy xepay, sc. 6 Bactets. "Efdpyoua: rarely takes 
the accusative (see Liddell and Scott). 

tryepav dor. ray wpds Tov wédepor, ‘he is the leader in all matters 
relating to war’: cp. 1285 b 18, rap srodepixdy ri iyepoviay, and 
Hdt. 9. 33, Aaxedaysdmnor 8¢ .. . psob dweipevro meicavres Ticaperio 
woéerOa: dua ‘Hpaxdedéey roict Bacwedos ipyepdva rev wod¢pex. For 
réy mpds rdv wddenor, Cp. Xen. Mem. 3. 12. 5, 9 wdAdus ob doxei dqpootg 
ra mpds row méAeuov: Anab. 4. 3. 10: Cyrop. 1. 2. 10. ‘“Hyepos rae 
spos rép rdAepoy stands in tacit contrast to iyyeporia woderiey, Of which 
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we read inc. 17. 1288a 9. In Philip. § 33, Aaxedaudvoc 8¢ rois 
an’ éxeivou yeyovdos cal tiv Bacidelay nai ri iyepoviay els Anayra roy 
xpévor 8eddxacr, Isocrates appears to distinguish between the King- 
ship and the yeporia. According to Hdt. 6. 56 the Lacedaemonian 
Kings had the right to determine against whom war should be 
made (wdAcpov dxpépew én’ iv dy Bovdovras ydpny), and Gilbert holds 
(Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 46) that 
there are some indications that this right remained to them 
even in Xenophon’s time (Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 34: 2. 2. 7: 4. 7. 1), 
but Xenophon implies in Rep. Lac. 15. 2, nai orparcay dmos ay 9 
wohts éxrépry, iryetrOa, that the State and not the Kings possessed it. 

6. én. 82 xrA. Ta pds rods Geovs (cp. 1285 b 23) answers to 
Ta mpds rdy xdAepov. Something more is meant by this phrase than 
the offering of sacrifices to the gods, sacrifices such as the Kings 
of the heroic times offered (1285 b 10: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 
26 sqq.), and it probably includes the right of the Lacedaemonian 
Kings to name the officers called Pythii, through whom the Delphic 
oracle was consulted (Hdt. 6. 57. 2), and to have the custody of 
oracles (6. 57. 4). We learn from Xen. Rep. Lac. 15. 1, @6nxe 
yap Oey pév Baoitéa mpd ris médews Ta Sypdoia Aravra, ds amd Geov 
dvra, why it fell to the Lacedaemonian King to sacrifice. It was 
natural that the same authorities should be charged with matters 
relating to the gods and to war, for success in war was held to be 
given by the gods. In his account of the prerogatives of the 
Lacedaemonian Kings Aristotle omits to notice their share in 
deliberative authority as members of the senate, and also the 
judicial authority which, as we know from Hdt. 6. 57, they 
possessed in a particular class of cases (this had perhaps been 
narrowed: see above on 127024 21). 

7. adry pav ofv 4 Bacwdeia x.r.A. Mey od is taken up by & per 
oty rovr’ ides BaoiAelas, 14, and then at length finds a 8 to answer 
to it in mapa ravrnv 8¢,16. Airy 9 Baoweia (cp. 14) means ‘this 
kind of Kingship,’ as atrn 4 8xaoovvn in Eth. Nic. 5. 3. 1129 b 25 
means ‘this kind of justice,’ for the Lacedaemonian Kingship is 
not the only Kingship included in the class, as we see from 15, 
rovroy 8° al per xara yévos eloiv, al 8 alperai. It appears, in fact, from 
xo sqq. that the Kingship held by Agamemnon as leader of the 
Greek forces before Troy is included in it, a Kingship which we 
must not confuse with his Kingship of Mycenae, for his Kingship 
of Mycenae belongs to the fourth class of Kingships, al xara rovs 
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tpwixods ypévous BacAdias (1285 b 4 sqq.). Aristotle may well have 
also referred to this class the Kingship, or Leadership, of Greece, 
which was held for a time by Agesilaus and for life by Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon. Compare Plut. Ages. c. 40, where 
Agesilaus is said to have been regarded until the defeat at Leuctra 
as oyxeddy Ans ris ‘EAXdSor Hyena xal Sacdevs, with Ages. c. 6, where 
we read that in a dream which Agesilaus had at Aulis before 
embarking for Asia, he heard a voice addressing him thus, 
& Bacded Aaxedauovioy, Sri péy obdels ris “EAAddos duot cupwaons 
dredeixyOn orpanzyds 4} mpérepoy "Ayayépywy nal ov vir per’ dxewor, evvoeis 
&mrovéer, and with Isocr. Panath. § 76. At a later time Philip of 
Macedon was elected by the Congress at Corinth #yepner (or orpa- 
riyyés) avroxpdrwp ris “EdAddos (Diod. 16. 1, 89, 91: Arrian, Anab. 7. 9. 
5: cp. Demosth. De Cor. c. 201 and Justin, 9. 4, and see Schafer, 
Demosthenes, 3. 1. 51. 3), and on his death his son Alexander was 
elected by the Congress to the same dignity (Diod. 17. 4. 9: Arrian, 
Anab. 1. 1. 2: Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. go. 1). Thus the office 
Of iyyepev, OF orparnyds, alroxpdrap ric ‘“EXAddos in the hands of 
Philip and Alexander was an elective office and tenable apparently 
for life. Long before the time of Agesilaus and Philip, Gelon had 
asked to be appointed orparyyds re nal Hyepdw rev “EAArwor xpos Tov 
BdpBapoy (Hdt. 7.158). Aristotle can hardly intend to include the 
Carthaginian Kingship under this form of Kingship, for in 2. rr. 
1273 a 30 he distinguishes between the offices of King and General 
at Carthage. He would seem to omit the Carthaginian Kingship 
from his enumeration, for it cannot fall under the head of the 
barbarian Kingship, though the Carthaginians were non-Greeks, 
inasmuch as its authority was by no means of a ‘ despotic ’ type. 
Would such an office as that of the rayds of the Thessalians be 
classed by Aristotle under this form of Kingship? 

orparnyia tig adroxparépww Kai dibtos. “Aids is explained by 
&a Biov in 15. A otparyyds avroxpdrop nal didws evidently had not 
the power of life and death. Vict. would read airoxpdérep in place 
Of avroxparépwr, partly because the rendering of Vet. Int. is 
‘imperialis,’ and Schneider and Sus., adopting his suggestion, 
place atvroxpdrep in their text (see critical note on 1285 a 8). 
But, though crparyydés airoxpdrap is a recognized title, I do not 
remember to have met with orparnyla atroxparep. With orpanpye 
tis avroxparépov may be compared 7 (6). 7. 1307 b 18, dvvacreia 
ray emyepnodvrey vewrepiter, A orparinyds atroxpurep differed from 
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an ordinary orperyyés in having authority to dea] with many 
- questions for himself as to which an ordinary orpanpyés would 
have to consult the popular assembly or other supreme authority : 
cp. Polyb. 3. 87. 7, 6 8 durarep ravrny Exes rv duapopdy ray iwdrar’ 
Tay péy yap trdarev dxarépp dddexa medéxeis dxodovboicr, rovre 8 
elxoos nal rérrapes, xdxeivos pd» ey moddois spoodeovras tis avyxAnTou 
mpos Td ovrreAciy ras emPodds, odros 3 deriv av’roxpdrap otparryds. 
So in Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 37 A. § 4, cvve- 
yoyis 8¢ rHA AcyoTey 7 Bovd?) avroxpdrep gore, the word a’roxpdrwp 
is explained by Mr. Hicks to mean ‘not bound to consult the 
popular assembly,’ Cp. also Thuc. 6. 26 and 5.27. It was the 
practice of Greek States to create orpanpyoi abroxpdropes to deal 
with crises, just as the Romans created a dictator, but the orparnyis 
atroxpédrep had not, like the dictator, the power of life and death, 
and more orparyyoi than one could be declared avroxpdropes, whereas 
the dictatorship was always confided to a single individual, though 
on one or two occasions we find two dictators in existence at the 
same time (Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 2. 131,ed.1). Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, in fact, identifies the Roman dictator, not with the 
orparyyds avroxpdrep, but with the alovpsyrns (Ant. Rom. 5.73). Still 
the position of sole orparyyds atroxpdrap was often the first step to 
a tyranny in the hands of men like Phalaris (Rhet. 2. 20. 1393 b 
10 sqq.: cp. Pol. 7 (§).10.1310 b 28), Aristodemus of Cumae (Dion. 
Hal. Ant, Rom. 7.8), and Dionysius the Elder (Diod. 13. 94. 6). 

8. ef ph & reve Bacrdeig x.7.A., ‘except in a particular Kingship, 
as for instance {in the Kingship existing] in the time of the 
ancients, on warlike expeditions by right of force.’ "Ep yetpéds 
yépp is probably to be rendered ‘manuum iure’ (Lamb. ‘lege ea 
quae est in manibus et armis posita’). It is opposed to ev dixns 
vou (Liddell and Scott s. v. »duos). Where a person is slain by an 
exercise of the right which superior force confers, he is said to be 
slain ¢v xewpds vduq, whether he is slain by his adversary on the 
battlefield or, as in the passage before us, by his King for cowardice 
in presence of the enemy. Eaton compares Thuc. 3. 66, obs peév 
év xepoly drexreivare, oly Spotws dAyouper (xara vépov yap 87) rua 
éracxov): compare also the word xepodixas in Hes. Op. et Dies, 189 
(‘men who use the right of might’). Bernays translates ¢v xepds 
yop ‘als standrechtliches Verfahren ’ (‘ by process of martial law’), 
and Mr. Welldon follows him, but the use of the word ye:podixa 
does not support this translation. In the kind of Kingship of 
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which Aristotle is speaking the King had, I conceive, the right to 
put to death with his own hand any of his warriors who showed 
cowardice on a warlike expedition; he had not the right to put 
any of them to death by judicial process. Sus. renders éy xe«pos 
vdu ‘im Handgemenge’ (‘in the mé7é"), but I much prefer the 
interpretation given above. How would the King be able to slay 
one of his own men while himself engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight with the foe? For & rim Bacdelg, cp. c. 5.1278 a 17, & rum 
wodsreig, and 12784 28, dy reat Snpoxparias. Sus.2: ‘éy rue Bacrdeia 
seclusit Gifanius, BaosAeig eodem tempore secluserunt Bernaysius et 
Susemihlius.. The suggestion of Bern. and Sus. is not without 
plausibility, but I do not think that any change is called for. 
Aristotle’s meaning is that the class of Kingship of which the 
Lacedaemonian Kingship is the type does not possess, as a class, 
the power of life and death, but that particular Kingships falling 
under the class do possess it, and he gives an instance of this. 
It is doubtful whether, as the emendation of Bern. and Sus. would 
imply, the Lacedaemonian King possessed the right to put 
a Spartan citizen to death ‘in a certain case’; we expect also to be 
told what case is referred to, but the only case mentioned is that of 
of dpxaios, The Lacedaemonian King does not appear to have 
possessed the power which Kings of this type possessed esi rev 
dpxyaiow; the punishment provided by the Lacedaemonian law for 
ol rpécayres seems, On the contrary, to have been a severe form of 
ariuia (Plut. Ages. c. 30). | 

ll. xaxdés pev dxodev «.1.A. ‘For instance, in Il. 1. 225 sqq. 
(Sus.’, Note 618: Sus.‘, 1. p. 422). See also Il. 2. 224 sqq. 

12. éfedOdvrev Se Kai xreivar xupios fv. For é£edOévrev see 
above on 1281 b 4, 13. Kat xreivat, not merely not to tolerate, but 
even to put to death. 

Adye. yoiv «.r.4. The quotation is from Il. 2. 391, where 
Agamemnon says, : 

“dy 8é x dydy anavevOe pdyns ebedovra vonce 
pepyatey mapa yyvol xopwviow, ov of érara 
Gpxiov doceiras hvydew xivas 79 olwvovs.” 
ds ear’ "Apyeioe 8€ «.17.d. 
In Eth. Nic. 3. 13.1116 a2 32 these threats are ascribed to Hector, 
for there we read, dvayxd{ovos ydp of xdpios, Sowep 6 “Exrep 
dv 3¢ « eyay ardvevOe udyns nréccovta vonce, 
ov of dpxioy dcoeiras huyeew Kuvas. 
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Aristotle probably remembered the similar threats placed by 
Homer in the mouth of Hector in Il. 15. 348 (cp. IL 12. 


248 sqq.), 
: . 44} dv 8 dy édyav ardvev0e vedv érépwhk vonra, 


avrov of Gavaroy pyricopa, ob8é wy révye 
yoorol re yvwrai re mwupds Aehdywor Gaxdsra, 
GAG KUves Epvovos mpd doreos Hpuerépoio, 


and was thus led into the error of ascribing the lines quoted by 
him to Hector, and not to Agamemnon. It will be seen that 
Aristotle abbreviates this passage of Homer in quoting it both 
here and in Eth. Nic. 3. 11, that in the latter passage he 
substitutes mrdéccovra for ¢OéAorra pupvdfew mapd yqvol Koperiow, 
and that in the passage before us he adds sdp ydp éyuol Odvaros 
after olwvovs, words which do not appear in our text. There 
is nothing surprising in the abbreviation or the substitution to 
which reference has been made, but the addition of dp yap ¢poi 
@avaros is remarkable. The passages in which the text of Homer 
as quoted by Aristotle differs from the text handed down in the 
extant MSS. and other authorities are very numerous, A list of 
them will be found in Bon. Ind. 507 a 29 sqq. In some of them 
Aristotle's memory may well be at fault (compare his inaccurate 
quotation from Isocrates in Rhet. 3. 9. 1410a 1, and see 
Prof. Butcher in Class. Rev. 5. 310 8q.), and if the addition 
before us stood alone, we might be tempted to account for it 
by supposing a confusion with avrod of 6dvaroy pyricopa in the 
similar passage, Il. 15. 348 sqq. But it does not stand alone. 
In 5 (8). 3. 13388 25 Aristotle attributes to Homer the line 
(which is not to be found in our Homer), 
GAN’ oloy péy gots adel» emi daira Oadreiny, 
and in Rhet. 2. 9. 1387 a 33 sqq. he adds after Il. 11. 542, 
Atayros & ddéewe payny TeAapwnddao, 
the following line, which does not occur in the MSS., but which 
Plutarch also found there (see De Audiend. Poet. c. 6. 24 C and 
c. 14. 36 A), 
Zevs yap of vepécacy’, or dpeivors hari payxorro. 
So again, as we learn from Soph. El. 4. 166 b 6 sqq. (cp. Poet. 25. 
1461 a 22) Aristotle found the words déSopew dé of edxos dpécGas in 
the address of the Dream to Agamemnon (Il. 2. 23 sqq.), but they 
are not to be found there now, though the words &i8oper 3¢ ros 
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elyos apeoOa: occur in Il. 21. 297. For other instances of the 
same thing see Bon. Ind. 507 b 52 sqq. Variations of this nature 
must probably be ascribed to a difference between the text of 
Homer which Aristotle had before him and that which has come 
down to us. Even as early as the time of Alcibiades it seems 
to have been usual for grammarians to ‘correct’ the text of 
Homer (Plut. Alcib. c. 7, érépou 8€ (ypapparo&dackdAcv) dycarres 
dxeww “Opnpov th’ abrov d:apbwopévor, “ elr’,” én, “ ypappara dddones 
“Opnpoy émavopboiy ixaws dv; ody rovs vious wadevus;”), and, as 
Camerarius long ago pointed out (Interp. p. 134), Alexander 
possessed a copy of the Iliad corrected by Aristotle himself (Plut. 
Alex. c. 8: Strabo, p. 594). It is likely enough, therefore, that in 
the time of Alexander, and even earlier, more texts than one of 
Homer were current, with not a few varieties of reading. Recent 
discoveries of Homeric papyri add to the likelihood of this. 
See as to them Mr. F. G. Kenyon ‘On the Geneva Fragments of 
Homer’ in Class. Rev. 8. 134 sqq., and also in Class; Rev. 11. 406. 
The text of the quotations from the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
given in Thuc. 3. 104 differs widely from that of our MSS. (see 
Mr. T. W. Allen in Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 15. p. 309). 

18. od of dpxiov éooetras guydeww, ‘it shall not be a sure thing 
for him to escape’—perhaps a Litotes for ‘he shall have no hope 
of escaping.’ 

15. todrwy 8é x«.7.A. Kard yévos does not perhaps necessarily 
imply that the Kingship passed from father to son, but only that 
it was confined to members of a given family. In place of alperai 
we have in c. 15. 1285 b 39 xara pépos, a wider term, for an office 
held xara pépos may be filled by election or otherwise. See below 
on 1285 b 39. To what elective Kingships of the Lacedaemonian 
type does Aristotle refer? Hardly to the Carthaginian (see above 
on 1285 a 7); perhaps, among others, to the office of iyyepav airo- 
xparep tis ‘EdAddos held for life, as we have seen (above on 12858 
1), by Philip of Macedon and Alexander: whether he refers to the 
office of rayés of the Thessalians, is doubtful, though this office 
was elective. 

16. apd tadrny 8¢ x.1.A. Movapyias elBos, as in 29 8q., not 
Bacidcias, a8 in 15, while in 1285 b 4 we have el8os povapyias 
Bacidsuxys, Yet in the recapitulation, 1285 b 20 sqq. (cp. c. 15- 
1285 b 34, 1286 a 5), all the forms which Aristotle enumerates are 
classed as Bacwelas cin. Perhaps he is in doubt whether the 
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barbarian Kingship and the Aesymneteship are really forms of 
Kingship or of Tyranny; in 6 (4). 10. 1295 a 7 8qq. they are 
treated as forms of Tyranny shading off into Kingship, and we are 
there told that the barbarian Kingship was * elective, which we i 
not learn here, unless it is implied in 1285 b 2 sq. (see note). 
speaks of the ‘barbarian’ form of Kingship as existing only Bares 
‘some’ of the barbarians of Europe and Asia. Other barbarian 
races perhaps had hereditary Kings whose power was more limited. 
Others again were not ruled by Kings at all; we hear, for instance, 
of Opgxes GBacidevra: in Xen. Hell. 5. 2.17. The Kingship of the 
Thracians, Illyrians, Phoenicians, and Ethiopians may have been 
of the type here described by Aristotle. Hardly the Molossian 
Kingship (7 (5). 1%. 1313 @ 23 8q.), or the Macedonian, for the 
Macedonians were very outspoken to their King (Polyb. 5. 27. 6, 
elyov yap del rv roavry» loryopiay Maxeddves pds tods Bacdeis), and 
the Macedonian people seem to have been the judges in capital 
cases in time of peace (Abel, Makedonien vor Kénig Philipp, p. 136, 
note). 

18. gxouor 8 adra: xr. It is natural to expect that when the 
power of a Kingship is great, it will not be governed by law and 
hereditary. Tyranny is regarded by Aristotle as not hereditary, for 
though tyrannies often passed from father to son, the inheritor of 
a tyranny was apt to lose it (7 (5). 10. 1312 b 21 sqq.). Uarpexds 
is apparently not used by Aristotle elsewhere in the sense of 
‘hereditary,’ and in 24, 33, and 1285 b 5, 9 we have mdrpios used in 
this sense, but warpids often bears this meaning (e.g. in Thuc. 
1.13). As to the extent of the authority of barbarian Kings, cp. 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. §. 74, xar’ dpxds pévy yap draga dhs ‘ENAds 
éBaciAevero, mAny obx Gomep ra BapBapa tOvn Seoworiucés, GAAd xara 
vopous reds xal éiopovs marpiovs (this is perhaps based on Theo- 
phrastus, but Aristotle would say that the barbarian King also 
governed according to law): Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. Antig. 8. 
182 C: Eurip. Hel. 246 Bothe, 276 Dind., 


ra BapBdper yap dovda wavra mrp évds. 
19. 8a ydp «.7.A, This is added to explain how it happens that 
the law in these countries authorizes a despotic rule and that these 


Kingships are hereditary. As to the slavishness of barbarians, cp. 
Trag. Gr. Fragm. Adespota 291 Nauck, 


Id rupert BapBdpur dedpar ¢idy 
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and Isocr. Philip. § 107. Aristotle advised Alexander in ruling 
his empire rois pev “EXAnow iyyeponxés, rois 8@ BapBapas Seowormwmes 
xpjoGa (Aristot. Fragm. 81. 1489 b 27 sqq.: see note on 1324 b 
36). That Asiatics were especially slavish, we see from 4 (7)- 7. 
1327 b 27 sqq. and Plut. De Vitios. Pud. c. 10, wavres of raw "Aciay 
xarowovvres évi Covrevovew dvOpome dd 7d pr) Ovvac Ga piay eiweiy TH Ov 
avdAafny, 

22. thy Secworndy dpxyy, not, as in c. 6. 1278 b 30 sqq., in the 
sense of ‘rule exercised for the advantage of the master’ (for then 
this form of Kingship would not be a normal constitution, as it is), 
but ‘despotic rule,’ as in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 21 (cp. 7 (5) 6. 
1306 b 3). 

23. tupayncxat perv ody «.7.X., ‘thus while they are of a tyrannical 
type for the above-mentioned reason, they are safe’ (and therefore 
unlike tyrannies), ‘because they are hereditary and in accordance 
with law.’ Does ‘for the above-mentioned reason’ mean because 
the subjects are slavish, or because the power of the King is as 
great as that of a tyrant? Bernays and Welldon take the former 
view, but, looking to 1285 b 2 sq. and 6 (4). ro. 1295 a 15 sqq,, 
I lean rather to the latter. It is easy to understand why conformity 
to law confers safety, but why are Kingships the safer for being 
hereditary? Probably because men more willingly submit to rule 
when it has come down to the ruler from his ancestors and has 
become traditional. Thus éxdévre» takes the place of wsdrpu 
in 27. 

24. nal 4 gudaxd 82 «.7r.A. The bodyguard of a barbarian King 
is composed of natives of the State for the same reason for which his 
tenure of power is safe, i.e. because it is hereditary and in accord- 
ance with law, and therefore willingly submitted to. We see that 
Kings no less than Tyrants and Aesymnetes (c. 15. 1286 b 37 8qq-) 
had a bodyguard—usually at any rate, though perhaps not invariably 
(c. 15. 1286 b 6 sqq.)—but the King’s bodyguard was not intended, 
like the Tyrant’s, to secure his throne, but merely to enforce obedience 
on any of his subjects who might be for the moment recalcitrant 
(c. 15. 1286 b 27 sqq.). 

25. of ydp wodtrac «.r.A. Cp. 7 (5). 10. 1311.47 and Isocr. Hel. 
§ 37. The Lacedaemonian Kings were guarded by citizens (Isocr. 
Epist. 2. 6). 

26. rods 82 tupdyvous fenxéy. According to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 7. 8), Aristodemus of Cumae had 
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three bodyguards, one of the lowest of the citizens, another of 
manumitted slaves, and a third of hired barbarians. 

80. drepoy 8é «.7.A., ‘and another which existed among the 
ancient Greeks, [the monarchy of those] who are called Aesym- 
netes.’ The el8os povapyias is loosely explained by the name given 
to those who held it: compare 2..11. 1273 a 30, ras peyioras (dpyds), 
rous te Baoieis xal rods orparyyous, and 8 (6). 8.1322b ro. Pittacus 
and, it would seem, Peisistratus (7 (5). 5. 1305 a 7 8qq-) are counted 
by Aristotle among the ancient Greeks, but not of course Dionysius 
the Elder (3. 15. 1286 b 37 sqq.). ‘We find the word alovpeyrip 
correctly explained in Etym. Magn. aloupvar 3 dor: rd alolor ponpny 
woutioOas’ (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 280. 1). The title aloupsnrys 
was not confined to the extraordinary magistrates to whom Aristotle 
here refers, At Cyme (we are not told which Cyme) the magistrates 
generally were called by this name (Aristot. Fragm. 481. 1556 b 
448qq.); in Hom. Odyss. 8. 258 the aicup»7ra are umpires in contests 
for prizes; and in Megara and her colony Chalcedon and also 
in Chersonesus, a colony of the Pontic Heracleia, which was itself 
a Megarian colony, the functions of the alotp»aras or aloimravres 
seem to have been those of the mpurdves at Athens (see Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 72. 3, 188. 1, 194. 5, 280. 1). We are here concerned, 
however, only with the extraordinary Aesymnete. The nature of 
his office may be gathered from Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 54 (Miller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 389), which refers to Miletus, "Empevys pera raira 
alouprms tnd rou Snpov xeiporovetras AaBoy éLovaiay xreivew obs BovAeras: 
nai ds rév pév raider *Auderpyros odes olds +” hy eyxparis yerér Oa’ 
tmefndOov yap rapaypipa Seicavres’ 7a 8é dvra atrois édnpevoe, cal dpyuptoy 
éxnpu€ey, € tis avrovs xreiveev’ tay 3¢ Kowwvav rou ddvou tpeis améxreve, 
rois 8¢ Gros huyny mpooeiwer” of 3¢ Gxovro, Ol pév 39 NyArcidas 
xarehvOncay S8e. This is the earliest extraordinary Aesymnete we 
hear of, unless the Aesymneteship of Tynnondas in Euboea (Plut. 
Solon, c. 14) was still earlier. The pdvapyos éfovoia which the 
Athenian Aristarchus held at Ephesus at the time of the overthrow 
of the Medes by Cyrus (s.c. 559) may possibly, as Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 141, points out, have been that of an Aesymnete, but 
this is not certain. The Aesymnete had larger powers than any 
Greek King—larger than even the Greek King of heroic times, for 
the administration of the State lay wholly in his hands. He is, in 
fact, commonly described as a tyrant (31: cp. c. 15. 1286 b 38: 
Plut. Solon, c. 14: Theophrast. ap. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 73), 
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though Pittacus is not unnaturally spoken of as a king in the 
popular ditty (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr., Carm. Popul. 43), 

Dea pura De 

nal yap Ierraxds dae, 

peydAas MirvAdsas Bagiever. 
Thus tyrants in early days were called Aesymnetes (Aristot. Fragm. 
481. 15574 5 8qq.). The Aesymnete ruled card rip airot yrapp 
(6 (4). 10. 1295. 16), though his office is implied in 1285 a 32 to 
be «ard »éuov: the law, in fact, empowered him to rule xara ry abrov 
yreounv. Like the tyrant, he had a bodyguard, though his bodyguard 
would be smaller than the tyrant’s (c. 15. 1286 b 35 sqq.) and 
composed of citizens, like the bodyguard of the king, not of 
mercenaries, like that of the tyrant. Aristotle evidently conceives 
a resemblance to exist between the Aesymneteship and the barbarian 
Kingship (32), and it is possible that the Greeks borrowed this great 
office from the barbarians, for we are told in 6 (4). 10. 12954 1! 
that elective atroxpdropes pévapya existed among some of the bar- 
barians. Dionysius of Halicarnassus finds its equivalent in the 
Roman Dictatorship (Ant. Rom. 5. 73, fore yap alpen) rupawis 9 
Scxraropia’ Soxotics 3¢ por xal rovro wap’ ‘EAAqwwr ol ‘Pepaios rd woAlreupa 
AaBeix of yap Alovps7ra: xadovpevos wap “EAnot rd dpxaiov, os éy Tos 
wepi Baoielas loropes Gedppacros, alperol rives Foray rupayvos’ ypouvre bE 
abrovs al rédas obr’ els ddprrov xpévay obre cuvexaes, GANA srpis rovs marpous, 
drére ddfeve cupépey nal els émécov ypdvor Sowep nal MirvAnvaiol woh 
eiAovro Uerraxdy wpis rovs dvyddas rots wept ’Adcaioy roy nowray, where 
Theophrastus evidently has this passage of the Politics before 
him, though he says nothing of the Aesymnetes mentioned by 
Aristotle who held office for life), The Aesymneteship resembled 
the Roman Dictatorship in being called into play ‘ in asperioribus 
bellis aut in civili motu difficiliore’ (Speech of the Emperor Claudius 
in the Lyons Tables, 1. 28: Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 2. 1. 
140), but there were some important differences between the two 
offices. ‘The, Aesymnete, for instance, was elected by the people, 
whereas the dictator was named by one of the consuls. The 
dictator held office for not more than six months; Pittacus, 
on the contrary, remained Aesymnete for ten years (Diog. Laert. 
1. 75), and Aristotle knew of Aesymnetes who held office for 
life. The dictator was always created to deal with some specified 
business; this was frequently, but not always, it would seem, 
the case with the Aesymnete. The Aesymnete was master of 
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the State in civil no less than in military affairs; the civil 
authority of the dictator was less extensive (Mommsen, Rém. 
Staatsrecht, 2. 1. 141 sqq.). It is not surprising that the Aesym- 
neteship soon fell into disuse. It might not have done so if its 
power had been less, or if its tenure had been limited, like that of 
the Roman dictatorship, to six months. Pittacus surrendered it 
after holding it for ten years and retired into private life, but there 
were not many Greeks of his stamp, and there must always have 
. been a risk of Aesymnetes declining to retire. Hence the Greek 
States allowed the office to disappear, and made shift with orpanryoi 
avroxpéropes in its place. Indeed, the creation even of a sole orparryis 
avroxpdrep was sometimes attended with peril to the State, for the 
risk of the establishment of a tyranny was always greater in Greece 
than at Rome. Still Greece probably lost something by allowing 
the Aesymneteship to fall into disuse. It was an office which in 
the hands of good men was a means of suppressing tyranny. 

82. ris BapBapixis, sc. povapyias. 

84. péxpr tiwviv dpropdvev xpdvev h wodfewr, ‘till the expiration 
of some definite time or the performance of some definite actions.’ 

86. rods guyddas Sy wpociorixecay x.r.A. Compare the very 
similar expression in ’A6. Tod. c. 19, of guyddes, Sy of "Adnpewridar 
mpoesornxeray. 

"Ayripevidys Kal "Adxaios 6 months. In a passage of Diogenes 
Laertius based on Aristotle (2. 46: Aristot. Fragm. 65. 1486 b 34) 
we find the form ’Avrievidas, which is the correct Lesbian form. 
He was a brother of Alcaeus, and another brother was named Kius 
(Alcaeus, Fragm. 137), «icus meaning ‘strength,’ so that the names 
of all the three brothers were indicative of strength and prowess. 
See note on 1311 b 29. 

87. Bydrot 8 "AAnatos «7.4. Aristotle evidently anticipates that 
his statement that Pittacus was elected tyrant by the Mytileneans 
will hardly be credited by his own contemporaries—an elective 
tyranny would seem to them to be a contradiction in terms—and 
he supports it with the strongest testimony he can find, that of the 
foe whom Pittacus was elected to put down. The fact would 
hardly have been forgotten if the songs of Alcaeus had not, like 
those of Simonides (Aristoph. Nub. 1353 sqq.), passed somewhat 
out of fashion. Alcaeus, however, can only have known of Pittacus’ 
election by hearsay, for he was an exile when it took place. His 
scolion, or convivial song, was probably composed in the camp of 
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the exiles leagued against Mytilene, but it would not be long in 
finding its way into the city. It would be sung with most zest by 
others than the Mytileneans, for it satirized them as eedddoude, 
a grave reproach to Greeks (cp. Hdt. 3. 143 and 1. 62 sq., and 
Theogn. 847-850). 

39. dv KaxowdtpiSa Merraxdy «.t.d. Alcaeus, Fragm. 37 A 
Bergk. There is a reference to this fragment in Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 
1167 a 30 sqq. ‘ Respicit Plutarchus, Erot. c. 18, xowg rév “Epera 
ovveyypddovow els Geovs rouray of xpdricro: kal vopoberey nal prroce- 
ev dbpéa doval péya érawéovres, Somep Epy roy Ukerraxdy 6 "Adxaior 
alpeioGa: rovs MirvAnvalovs ripayov, ubi cum Reiske aépég derg 
coniecisset, illud ipsum Schneidewin Alcaeo tribuit’ (Bergk). The 
epithet xaxémarps, ‘born of a mean father,’ is no doubt applied to 
Pittacus because his father was a Thracian and perhaps a slave. 
As to his Thracian extraction cp. Duris, ap. Diog. Laert. 1. 74: 
we see from Thuc. 4. 107 that Pittacus was a Thracian name. 
Td» xaxordrpida closes a line, and then follow two complete lines. 
In the second of these, ’Eordcavro «.r.d., the second syllable is long, 
but this syllable may be either long or short in this metre, and thus 
we are not obliged to regard the a of Uerraxés as long. Ahrens 
(De Graec. Ling. Dial. 1. 246) accentuates Uirraxoy: he remarks 
(1. 10), ‘Grammatici uno ore testantur, Aeoles accentum in ultima 
acutum fugientes retraxisse in priores syllabas, exceptis tantum- 
modo, ut accuratiores monent, praepositionibus et coniunctionibus. 

In place of wédews and éwawéovres Alcaeus probably wrote 
wédwos (Ahrens, 1. 116) and éraiveyres (Ahrens, 1. 142), but it is 
doubtful whether Aristotle did so in quoting his lines. Not much 
dependence can be placed on our MSS. in this matter, but it 
deserves notice that even when in citations from non-Attic writers 
they in the main preserve the dialect, as they do here—and this is 
often not the case (see for instance the quotation from Heraclitus 
in 7 (6). 11. 1315a 30 sq.)—they allow Attic forms to slip in: 
thus we have éc6Aéy (not goAwy) in the quotation from Sappho 
in Rhet. 1. 9. 1367 a 8 sqq., and Simonides may have written dpara 
and xadéoow in the passage (Fragm. 12) quoted from him in Hist. 
An. §. 8. 542b 7 sqq. See also critical note on 1340b 26. "Esai- 
vevres is not only the correct Lesbian form, but it is required by the 
metre, unless the third and fourth syllables of éraméovres can be 
regarded as coalescing. It may possibly be a technical word for the 
expression of assent to the election of a magistrate (cp. Alcaeus, 
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Fragm. 128, Hesych. "Esaivous* rds pices xa) ras ovpBovdias nal ras 
dpxatpecias’ LopoxAjs Ovéory Zuvevip nal *Adxaios (MSS. dAxéos) rais 
érawnreaw), but see Bergk on this fragment. 

dyéhw, ‘meek,’ ‘ lacking gall.’ Compare [Demosth.]} c. Aristog. 
1. 24, xat obdels ipiy yoAny odd dpyjy txov haynceras ed’ ols 5 B3edupds 
nal dvadys dyOperos obroat Aid{eras rovs wdpous ; and a passage quoted 
from Plutarch by Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 3. 1. 3 (referred to by 
Liddell and Scott), ds 8éov Zbvpoy xai dxyodov nal xabapetoucar épyijs 
xal mupias drdons riv yuvais cai dv8pis elvat cupBioow. Compare 
also Aristoph. Lysistr. 463, 

sérepoy éxl Sovdas tivds 
Frew évducas,  yuvatiy oi« ole 
XOAHy eveivas 5 
where the proverb éveors xal pipunxs yoAn (Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Gr. 2. 111) is alluded to. Hamlet's ‘I lack gall To make 
oppression bitter’ is familiar. 

2. abra: pév ody «.1.A. Adras, ‘these monarchies’ (cp. adra:, 1285 b. 
1285 a 18 and 6 (4). Yo. 1295814). Elof perhaps refers to the 
barbarian Kingship (cp. 17, ei), and fea» to the Aesymneteship 
(ep. 30, #v). Ifso, the barbarian Kingship is here implied to have 
been elective, which we have not been told before, though we learn 
the fact in 6 (4). 10. 1295 11 8q. 

4. réraproyv 8 el8os «.7.d. Aristotle does not tell us whether he 
includes only Greek Kingships in this class, but probably this is 
his meaning, for he makes 4 SapSapua) Bacdela a separate kind. 
Kara »dpor should be taken with yey»dyevas (‘ which arose in accord- 
ance with law in the heroic times, voluntary and hereditary in 
character’); these Kingships are said to arise in accordance with 
law, because they do not, like tyranny, owe their origin to the 
arbitrary action of an individual (compare the contrast of xard rap 
avrot Bovlnow and xara wdpow in c. 16. 1287 a 1 sqq. and c. 15. 
1286 b 31 sqq.); they owe it, in fact, as is explained in the next 
sentence, to their subjects’ gratitude for benefits conferred. Cp. 7 
(5). 10.1310b 7, trdpyes 8 h yévects edbis ef dvavriov éxarépg Tay 
powapyiay xr. Tovs ypwixods xpdvous, ‘the times of the heroes,’ 
the times of Heracles (Probl. 30. 1. 953a 138q.) and Priam 
(Eth. Nic. 1. 10. rr00a 7 8q.). Thus Isocrates (Evag. § 65) calls 
the Trojan War ‘the war of the heroes.’ The ‘heroic times’ 
seem to come to an end before, or perhaps with, the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnese (Paus. 7. 17.1, “Apyos péy és m\cioroy 
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adicopémy Surduews wy éxl rey cadovpérey npdar éyov ry peraPody ry 
és Awpttas éwédure rd dx rijs TUyns edperés), As to ‘the heroes, 
cp. Probl. 19. 48. 922 b 17, exeivos piv yap jpdev pymnrai’ of 3b 
iryepdves re Gpyaiwr pdvos Roay Ypwes, ol 8 Aaoi dvOpwrras. 

6. Ba ydp «.7.A. Tdp justifies éeovowi re nal wdrpias yeyrdperat mora 
yépov by introducing an explanation in detail of the way in which 
this came about. 

rods mpwrous, ‘the first kings of each dynasty, ‘the founders of 
dynasties.’ 

Tou wAvGous edepyéras. The founders of the heroic Kingships 
won their thrones, according to Aristotle, by services to the people, 
just as it was the revolt of the people that overthrew Kingships 
(15). Thurot (Etudes sur Aristote, p. 84) has already pointed 
out that this account is hardly consistent with 7 (5). 10. 1310b 
9 8q., where Kingship is said to have come into being for the 
protection of the émeneis from the demos. However, the origin of 
Kingship generally (including the Persian Kingship, for Cyrus is 
referred to) is traced in a very similar way in 7 (5). ro. 1310b 
31sqq. Aristotle refers the origin of Kingship to the will of the 
people, but the Kings themselves would probably claim that they 
owed their thrones to Zeus, from whom they sprang (see 
Schémann, Gr. Alt. 1. 23). 

7. watda réxvas, ‘in connexion with arts.’ Bernays translates 
‘by the invention of arts,’ and no doubt services of this nature 
are especially present to Aristotle's mind, but the phrase is wide 
enough to include cases like that of Melampus, who was made 
joint-king of Argos with his brother and the previous King 
Anaxagoras for healing the Argive women of their madness 
(Paus. 2. 18. 4). As to Kings who won their thrones by dis- 
coveries in connexion with the arts, we may compare the words 
of Atreus in Eurip. Fragm. 853, 

dci~as yap dorpwy rip évayriay dddy 

Sqpous rt ~rwoa «al ripavves I{duny, 
where Nauck refers to Strabo, p. 23 (Polyb. 34. 1. 4 sqq.), xa 
TloAuvBeos & dpbas trovoei ra wept rns wAdvys’ Tov yap AloAoy téy spoor 
palvovra rous éxm\aus ey rois xara roy wopOpdv rénacs augddpdpas ober 
nal duoékmAcs Oia rds madippolas rayzlay re elpjodas Td» axépor xai 
Baowéa vevopioba hnoi, cabdwep Aavady pév ra vdpeia ra év “Apyes wapa- 
dei£avra, "Arpéa 8€ rou nAiou roy imevavrioy TH ovparg opdpoy, payrers re 
xai lepooxomoupevous anodeixvvebat BaowWéas, rovs 6 lepéas ray Aiyurriay 
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nai Xadéalous nal Mayous copig rit diadeporras ray dAdew iyyepovias Kal 
Tips Tuyxave apd trois mpd jpo». Camerarius (Interp. p. 137) 
compares Diod. 1. 43. 6. 

4 wédepor. Aristotle no doubt remembers the way in which 
Bellerophon came to be King of the Lycians (Hom. II. 6. 189 sqq.). 

4 Sa 1d cuvayayely, Sc. rd wAROos. uvydyew is used here in the 
sense of ‘forming into a wéAss’ (cp. c. 6. 1278b 21 8q., Diod. 3. 
56. 3, pudodrcyoves 8¢ mpa&roy rap’ atrois Ovpardy Bacwevoas Kal Tous 
dyOpamous oropdiny olxovvras cuvayayeiv eis médews wepiBodroy, Paus. 2. 
30. 9, and Isocr. Hel. § 35), so that it answers to xricavres in 7 (5). 
10. 1310b 38. In Plato, Laws 681C we have rois tyeudox «al 
dyayotcs rovs Snpous, oloy Baoiedor. Cp. also Conon ap. Phot. 
Biblioth, Cod. 186, p. 131a 23 Bekk., wapadaBay ri» Bactrciav 
(Alytadds), eel 6 warjp éredevrncer, fOpoicd re tov Aady oropddny 
olxovvra xal wddw exricey ei r@ woraye peydAny cai evdalpova, Kaivoy 
awd Tov warps érovopdoas. 

4 wopicat xépav. So the Heracleidae, being heirs to Argos, 
Lacedaemon, and Messene, made over their territories to their — 
comrades in the invasion of Peloponnesus and received Kingships 
in return for them (Isocr. Archid. § 17 sqq. and especially § 20). 
Cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 38, § cricavres 9) xrnodpevn xepav, Sonep ol 
Aaxedaipovicoy BaciAcis nal Maxedévev xai Modorraéy, and Polyb. 6. 7. 4, 
X*pay xaraxrdpevor (sc. of BaciAcic). 

8. xat toig wapadkapBdvoucr mdrpior, ‘and hereditary for those 
who succeeded to them.’ So Bem., ‘und fiir die folgenden Ge- 
schlechter ward diess dann ein angestammtes Verhiltniss,’ 

9. ndptos 8 Foav «.7.A. Aristotle says nothing of the share of 
the Kings in deliberative authority as conveners of the yepovoia 
(Hom. Il. 9. 68 sqq.). For ris xara mddeyov ryepovias cp. 2. 10. 
12724 9. 

10. Trav Quordv, Soar ph teparixai. The sacrificial functions of 
the Kings passed to the Bacuweis or dpxovres Or mpurdves, as to 
whom see 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 26 sqq., and note on that passage. 
The Egyptian King was a priest according to Plato, Polit. 290 D 
8q.; not so the Greek King of heroic times. The sacrificial and 
judicial prerogatives of early Greek Kings were no doubt sources of 
profit to them, and their military position would bring them plunder. 

Kat mpds tovroig tas Sixag Expwov. Did the King try all the 
actions that were brought? If so, there cannot have been many 
of them, especially as the King would be from time to time absent 
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on campaigns. Gilbert (Beitrige zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
griech. Gerichtsverfahrens und des griech. Rechtes, p. 445) thinks 
that in the earliest days of Greece the whole people sat in judge- 
ment on offences affecting the collective interests. He infers this 
from the practice in historical times of the Macedonians (see note 
on 12852 16), the Epirots (Polyb. 32. 21 Hultsch), and the 
Acarnanians (Liv. 33. 16). But he holds that the right of trying 
these offences passed to the King in those States of Eastern Greece 
in which, as at Mycenae, a powerful Kingship came into existence, 
though the King may probably have exercised it with the advice of 
his yépovres (p. 446). 

LL. toGro 8’ dwolouy of pdv od duvdovres, of 8° duvdovres. In times 
later than the heroic Greek judges and dicasts probably always 
adjudicated on oath (cp. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 47, dwacx & 
spocerarrero ssapiovo: kxabdwep vy Biuacrnple pel dpxov ri Wipos 
émipépav): the oath of the Athenian dicast is well known (see 
vol. i. p. 273, note 1, and below on 1287 a 25). Hence Aristotle’s 
mention of the fact that some Greek Kings in the heroic times 
adjudicated unsworn.. Those Kings who adjudicated on oath 
would no doubt swear to judge justly, and possibly to judge 
according to the laws. We must not assume that the Kings who 
adjudicated unsworn did not take an oath from time to time to 
rule according to the laws. The Lacedaemonian Kings swore 
to the Ephors every month that they would so rule (Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 1g. 7), but we do not hear of their adjudicating on oath, 
though they may have done so. Plutarch in Quaest. Rom. 44 
speculates why the priest of Jupiter at Rome was not allowed to 
swear—orepoy Eri Bdcavds rig éAevOépaw 5 Spxos dari, dei dd GBacamoray 
elvat xal rd c&pa xa ry Wuyi rot lepées ; 4 Sri repl puxpay amoreicbas 
roy ta Oeia nal péylora wemoreupévoy oi« elxds dorw; f Ore was dpxos els 
xardpay tedevTg tis emopxias, xardpa 8é vcdnpov Kai oxvOperdy; . .. i 
cowds 6 tis émopxias xivduvos, dy dyip aces Kal emlopxos evyéy xardp- 
xnrat xal lepdy inép ris wdkews; That the oath was a check on the 
King we see from Soph. Fragm. 428, 

Spxov d¢ wpooreBévros dripederrépa 

yun) xaréorn’ d&kocod yap gvAdocera:, 

ddev re pier nels Geovs duaprdves. 
The Athenians out of respect for Xenocrates would not allow him 
to give his testimony on oath (Cic. ad Att. 1. 16. 4). We have 
dprdovres here, as we have dpsvoves in 7 (§).9.1310a 9 and in 
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"AO, Tod. c. 3.1.11. See Liddell and Scott as to the use of 
dpuytw, and Meisterhans, Gramm. d. att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 153. See 
also note on 1324 b 20. 

12. & 8 Spxog Fv tod oxfwrpou dxardracs. The article is absent 
before éravéracis, as is often the case when the genitive comes first : 
cp. Thuc. 4.12. 2, rox re yoploy xaXeréryrs, and 3. 58. 4, és maréper 
réy tperdpeov Onxas (Richards). Cp. also 3. 4. 12774 11 8q., b 19, 
4 (7). 11. 1330 b 29, ré» duwéXav ovorddas, and see critical note on 
1331b 5. ‘Ewaydracss, not simply dyéracis, because the sceptre is 
lifted up in a particular direction. For the fact see Hom. Il. 7. 
412: 10. 321. Compare the oath of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 22, 
And Abram said to the king of Sodom, I have lift up mine 
hand unto the Lord, the most high God, the possessor of heaven 
and earth, that I will not take from (thee?) a thread even to 
a shoelatchet, and that I will not take anything that is thine). 
The lifting-up of the sceptre perhaps signified that the King staked 
his sceptre on the honesty of the judgement. No words needed to 
be uttered, no gods to be named; in both these respects the oath 
referred to differed from ordinary oaths, in which it was common 
to name three gods (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. § 21.9). Cp. 
Alexis, Fragm. @yrevovres (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 420), 

Spxos BéSadbs darw dy vevow pdvor, 
and Cratin. Xelpwres, Fragm. 11 (Meineke, 2. 155), 
ols fv peyoros dcpxos 
Gravrs Aéyp Kiev, rara yy Geods & éalyor, 
where see Meineke’s note. 

18. of pev ody x... Ol dpxaios ypdvoe include of npewixod xpdvos, in 
which these Kingships came into being, but also far later times 
(see above on 1285 a 30). For dpxa» with the accusative of the 
matters over which mie is exercised, cp. c. 16. 1287 a 9, where 0 
have dpye: xdvra. If we read with all the MSS. (except Ms, which 
omits the first ré, and P', which adds xard before 8qpa) nal ra card 
wide xai ra rOnpa cai rd brepdpia (St. Hilaire and Sus. would omit 
the first xa/), we shall probably be right in translating, with Bernays, 
‘both matters in the city and matters in the territory and matters 
beyond the frontier,’ though ra @8yya usually means ‘ home-affairs,’ 
and it would be fosszd/e to take it in this sense here, translating ‘ both 
matters in the city and home-affairs generally and matters beyond 
the frontier. Those who strike out xai before ra card rdw trans- 
late ‘ the affairs of the State, both home-affairs and affairs beyond 
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the frontier.’ Ta cara wéAw might probably mean ‘the affairs of the 
State’ (cp. Plato, Polit. 287 B, D, 295 E, 305 E, and see Holden 
on Xen. Oecon. 11. 14), but ra card rijp wddw (Isocr. De Pace, § 49) 
or ra dv ry wédes (Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1145411) is more commonly 
used in this sense, rd xard wédw meaning rather ‘ matters in the 
city’ in contradistinction to ‘matters in the country’: compare 
for the contrast of xara wéd\w and xar’ dypdv Xen. Oecon. 11.14 and 
Cyneg. 13. 15, Plato, Theaet. 142 Aand Rep. 475 D, and Menand. 
‘ydpla Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 207). If we are right 
then in taking ra xara wédw in the sense of ‘ matters in the city, 
the three-fold division in the passage before us will answer to that 
in Plato, Phaedrus 230 C, ovrws dx rov doreos ofr’ ele rv twepopiay 
arodnpeis, ob’ t£e reiyous fuorye Soxeis rd wapdway éfreva, 

14, ouvexés fipxov, unlike the later Bacieis (8 (6). 8. 1322 b 26 
sqq.), who were annual officers. 

Jorepoy $2 x.1.A. As to the circumstances attending the fall of 
Kingship compare 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 38 sqq. and Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. 5. 74, where Theophrastus is probably followed, as in the 
passage immediately preceding. Both Dionysius and Polybius 
(6. 7. 6-9) speak as if the Kingship of heroic Greece always passed 
into a tyranny before it fell (cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 10 sqq.), 
but we gather from the passage before us and from 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 
40 sq. that this was not always the case. 

15. Tra pev abrav waptdyrew tév Bacwhdev. Aristotle probably 
refers in the first place to Theseus (Plut. Thes. cc. 24, 25), but 
also to Theopompus the Lacedaemonian King (7 (5). 11. 1313.8 
26 sqq.) and to the Kings of the Molossians (1313 a 23 sqq.). 

7a 8e Tév SxAev wapatpounévev. The diminution of the powers of 
the Kingship is commonly attributed by the authorities to of wodAoi 
or 6 dypos. Cp. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 74, dpfapéver o¢ ree é 
tais <«fovciass wAnupedciy, xal voposs pév CAiya xpwpéver, vrais 8 davras 
yropas rd wodAd Ssoccovvrer, Svcxepavavyres Choy rd wpaypa ol woddoi 
xaré\voay pev ra Bacwind wodtrevpara, vépous O¢ xaracrnodpevos xal apyds 
drodeifavres, ravrais ¢ypavro tev wédewv dudaxais, Pausanias speaks 
of 6 djpos in 4. §. 10 and 2. 19. 2. Polybius also assigns the chief 
part in the overthrow of monarchy to the mAjOos (6. 8. 1), and so 
does Lucretius (5. 1136 sqq.). Their view is confirmed by the 
fact that in the Achaean cities Kingship was succeeded by democracy 
(Polyb. 2. 41. 4.8q.). Aristotle speaks of Kingship as designed to 
protect the émeixeis from the ajpos (7 (5). 10. 1310b g), and it is 
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natural that he should regard the Many as the agents in its overthrow. 
If we ask how it happened that, though Kingship was overthrown by 
the Many, it was nevertheless usually succeeded by the supremacy 
of the Few, Polybius has an answer ready; the Many effected the 
overthrow of Monarchy by means of spoordra, and they allowed 
these sspoordra: to rule over them (Polyb. 6. 8. 1 sq.). 

16. ai wdtpros Oucias are so termed in contradistinction to al érideros 
(A6. Hod. c. 3: Isocr. Areopag. § 29). The Kingship was reduced 
to priestly functions at Cyrene (Hdt. 4. 161) and Ephesus, where 
we read of the descendants of Androclus in Strabo, p. 633, xad és 
yov ol dx rou yevous dvoud{ovras Bacidcis fxovrés revas riuds, mpoetpiar re ey 
dyaox xai rophipay erionpoy rov BaowWixod yévous, oxisrwra avr) oxirrpov, 
nal rd lepd rijs "EXevowlas Anpunrpos. 

20. pév ody is taken up by pe» ody, 28, and then answered by 
swéprroy O¢ x.r.r., 29. 

22. drt non 8 dpropédvors, ‘ but held on certain fixed conditions.’ 
Though the submission rendered to the heroic Kingship by its 
subjects was a willing submission, it was not unconditional. Aris- 
totle conceives the heroic Kingship to have been granted to the 
Kings by the people on the condition that they should be generals 
and judges and supreme over matters relating to the gods. This 
form of voysx}) Bacdela resembles vopuxi uria (Eth. Nic. 8, 15. 1162 b 
25, ors 31) vopuxh per (pidla) 7 él prrois «.r..). 

24. éx yévous, literally ‘ resulting from family,’ ‘ by right of family.’ 
Ex here signifies the ‘ origo et causa’ of the dpyy (Bon. Ind. 225 b 
15). Cp. [Plato,] Menex. 238 D, obros 3¢ (i.e. Bucscis) roré pév ex 
yévous roré 8¢ alperoi. Elsewhere we have cara yévos. 

26. For rerdprn rotrev, ‘fourth of these which I am enumer- 
ating, cp. 2. 11. 1272 b 28, and see Vahlen on Poet. 3. 
1448 a 19. 

27. aim 8 écriv x.r.A. Aristotle forgets that he has included 
‘under the Lacedaemonian type of Kingship not only hereditary 
but also elective Kingships (1285 a 15: cp. also c. 15. 1285 b 39). 
His recapitulations are not always exact: see vol. i. Appendix B, 
and above on 1258a 17 and 1278 a 34. 

29. wdpwrov 8 el80g x.7.A. LIdvrey is here neuter (though in c. 16. 
1287 a 11 we have ré xipioy Ga sdvrev eivat ray woksrdy): cp. Magn. 
Mor. 1. 35. 1198 b 13, obros yap mdvrey Kipios cal mdvra dwexei, and 
Demosth. Ol]. 1. 4, rd yap elas wdvrow dxeivoy Eva dvra Kiptoy al pyrdv 
xal droppyrev. It is characteristic of Monarchy to be supreme over 
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everything (Rhet. 1; 8. 1365 b 37 sq.), though all Kings were not 
so (1285a 4). Compare with Aristotle’s language here the address 
of the Chorus to the King of the Argives in Aesch. Suppl. 3'70 sqq. 
Sus. appears to take mrdvro» with rée nowy, reading Svrep in place 
of Sowep with Buecheler, but Bernays seems right in following 
Bekker, who places a comma after é» and takes Gowep éxacrow dros 
kai wdhus éxdorn Tey xowey together. 

30. tév xowwév, ‘public matters,’ as in c. 5.1278 b 4 (not ‘ public 
property,’ as Bern.). 

Sl. reraypévy xard hy olaovopinty, sc. dpywe, ‘answering to 
household rule.’ Supply Baoweia from eldos Sacieias (cp. 364). 
Bonitz (Ind. 748 b 18 sqq.) explains rarrexy here as used ‘de 
notionum ordine logico,’ and refers among other passages to 7 (5). 
10. 1310 b 32, 7 Saoweia réraxras nara ry dpeoroxpariay, Eth. Nic. 5. 
5. 1130b 18, 9 card riy Any dperjy reraypérn dimasocvm, and Top. 5- 
7.1378 30 Sqq., where vd xara rd elva: Acydpevos is used synonymously 
with rd xara 1d elvas revaypévor. 

Gowep yap «tA. Supply dpy7 with 4 olxovopum. In saying that 
the rule over a household is a kind of Kingship (see above on 
1278 b 37), Aristotle is thinking of the relation of the father to his 
children, not of that of the husband to his wife or of the master to 
his slaves. 

82. obrws 4 Bactdela «.r.A. Sus. would read wapSaciAeia in place 
of BacsAcia, but Aristotle speaks of the fifth kind of Kingship simply 
as Kingship (cp. rj» Baowclary, c. 16. 1287 b 35), because it 1s 
Kingship xar’ eoxhy. dAews xal Svous évds ) wAewdver is of course 
dependent on olxovopia, not on BacrAela. 

83 sqq. Aristotle seems to take it for granted that if he discovers 
whether the two extreme forms are expedient or not, he will have 
solved the question of the expediency of the intermediate forms. In 
just the same way Hippocrates in his treatise De Aere, Aquis, Locis 
sketches the extreme variations of the human race under the 
influence of climate and region, closing the treatise with the words, 
al ev dvavrwwraras votes te wal ida: ~yovow ovres’ awd 3é rovuréer 
Texpatpdpevos Ta Aowrd evOvpéerOas, xab ody dpaprnoy. Aristotle may 
also have felt that a discussion of the expediency of the heroic 
Kingship and the Aesymneteship would have only an historical, 
and a discussion of the expediency of the barbarian Kingship only 
a scientific, interest for Greeks. 

85. tév GA\ew ai wohAai. Aristotle probably refers to the heroic 
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Kingship and possibly also to the barbarian Kingship, for the power 
of the Aesymnete seems to have been quite unbounded. 

86. dharrévev pav ydp «.t.d. For the late appearance of elof in 
this sentence cp. § (8). 5. 1339 b 35 sqq. and see note on 
1332 b 42. 

TGs wapBacrdelas, literally ‘ Kingship over everything’ (cp. sap- 
pyrep = ndvyrey pymp), as we see from c. 16. 1287 a 8 sqq. It 
would seem from the expression ris rayBaciAelas xadoupevns, 1287 a 8, 
and from the absence of any remark in the passage before us, that 
the word was not coined by Aristotle, as Schneider thinks, but was 
a recognized Greek word. UapSacdeis does not occur in Aristotle’s 
writings, though it occurs in Zogia aipax 50. 15 and in C.I.G. 
4725. 6 (Liddell and Scott). 

39. 4 nard ytvos 4 xard pdépogs. See above on 1285 a 16, where 
we have rovraw 3 ai pew xard yévos elaly, ai 8 alperai. Tenure ‘ by 
family’ is opposed to tenure ‘ by turns,’ because tenure ‘ by turns’ 
makes the office accessible to all, not indeed simultaneously but 
successively. Tenure ‘by turns’ is a wider term than tenure ‘by 
election,’ because, when tenure ‘by turns’ is the rule, the dignity 
may pass by election or it may not. 


2. 1d péy ofv x.1.h., ‘now to inquire as to the kind of Generalship 1286 a. 


we have mentioned is to enter on an inquiry belonging in species 
rather to inquiries respecting laws than to inquiries respecting 
constitutions.’ The inquiry started by Aristotle in c. 14, 1284b 
35 sqq. is an inquiry respecting Kingship as a constitution (cp. 
1284 b 39, 4 06, Gar AAy ms wodirela paddov). So too in 3. I. 
1274 b 32 it is taken for granted that the subject for considera- 
tion is the constitution: cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 29, mpi» Od rij» peBodor 
elva: wep) wodirelas. For Ze cidos Bonitz (Ind. 218 b 17) compares 
Rhet. 2. 22. 1395 b 20, wept & évOupnpdroy xabddou re clroper, riva 
tpémov det (nreiv, xal perd raira rots rdrous’ Go yap eldos éxarepou 
rovrey doriv, Notwithstanding what he says here, Aristotle 
describes in 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 17 sqq. an attempt to abolish the 
Lacedaemonian Kingship as an attempt to alter ‘a part of 
@ constitution.’ 

4. dv dwdcas ydp x.r.. Cp. c. 16. 12878 4 sqq. and see note 
on that passage. 

For roéro referring to rijs rovavrns orparryias, see notes on 1263 a I 
and 1291 a 16, and cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 25, where raira refers to 
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5. dor’ dbeicbe thy xpdémy. Aristotle evidently intended to 
treat of laws some time or other: Cp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 11 Sqq. 

7. dpxd 8 dort x.t.A. This is the initial inquiry; it is followed 
by the further inquiries, riot oupdépe nai was (c. 17. 1288. a 30 Sq.). 
The question whether the rule of men or of Jaw is best was as old 
as the time of Pittacus, if we may trust Diod. 9. 27. 4 and Diog. 
Laert. z. 77 (see above on 1281 a 34), and of Solon, to judge by 
Plut. Solon, c. 14, wodAol 8¢ xal ra&y dd pécou wodiray hy twd Adyov 
nal wdsou peraBorny Spavres épyddn Kat xademny odcay, obx ehevyor va Tor 
3ixaudraroy kai pportperaroy émorioa trois mpéypaow. Athenian public 
opinion had long decided. the question in favour of law ; it identified 
Democracy with the rule of law and Monarchy and Oligarchy with 
the rule of persons (vol. i. p. 494, note), and it is in this spirit that 
Theseus speaks as the representative of Democracy in Eurip. Suppl. 
415 sqq. Bothe (429 sqq. Dind.): cp. also Hyperid. Or. Fun. col. 9. 
23, of 0 | yap dvBpas drreny, d\Ad vépou hoviy xupieverr dei rey eVdarpdvar. 
The teaching of Socrates, however, gave new life to the discussion. 
No one rendered a more willing obedience to the laws than he, yet 
his view that he who knows is the true ruler, and that a parallel 
exists between the ruler of a State and the master of an art, 
furnished Monarchy, or at any rate Monarchy in the hands of 
a scientific ruler, with a fresh ground of claim. For what 
master of an art would be prepared to fetter his practice of his art 
by written rule? It does not appear that Socrates himself ever 
raised this question, but his views undoubtedly suggested those to 
which Plato gives expression in Polit. 294 A sqq. and Laws 874 E 
sqq. See as to Plato's views vol. i. p. 270sqq. Aristotle in his 
first inquiry on the subject, contained in c. 15, is led, after a brief 
discussion (1286 a 9—31) of the question whether the best man or 
the best laws should rule, to suggest a compromise—let the best 
man promulgate laws and let laws rule except where they deviate 
from what is right, or in other words let the best man rule in 
subjection to law, except where right requires that he shall overrule 
law. But at the beginning of c. 16 Aristotle discovers that a ruler 
in this position would not be an Absolute King, whereas it is the 
claims of Absolute Kingship that he has promised to examine. 
Hence the compromise has to be abandoned and a fresh inquiry 
into the subject undertaken in c. 16 with the result that law should 
rule in some cases and the One Best Man in others. 

9. Soxofcr 8) x1.A. Cp. Plato, Polit. 294 A sqq. Aristotle 
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agrees that the law from its inevitable generality is unable to 
regulate some things and fails to regulate others well (1286 24), 
even when the utmost possible degree of dxpi8eaa is imparted to it. 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 14. 1137 b 13-32: Pol. 2. 8. 1269 a 9 sqq.: 3. 11. 
1282 b1-6: 3.15. 1286 a 36 sq.: Rhet. 1. 13.1374a18sqq. Law 
is said in c. 16. 1287 b 22 to be unable to regulate things about which 
men deliberate. For spés ra spoontrrovra émrdrrey cp. Xen. Cyrop. 
8. §. 16, mpés rd oupwinroy dei duardrrey dropevero. 

12. For dpxew, used of the master of an art, cp. c. 6.1279 a 
4 8q- 
kat év Alydwre «7.X., ‘and in Egypt it is permissible for the 
physicians to change’ (i.e. to depart from) ‘the rules of treatment 
prescribed by law after four days’ treatment, while if a physician does 
this before, he does it at his peril.’ Bonitz (Ind. 391 a 7) is prob- 
ably right in supplying rots yeypappévous vdpous with xveiv, unless 
indeed we should rather supply rd ypdppara from 12. With 
pera ri rerpnyepoy Prof. Postgate (Notes, p. 7) supplies pedérny: 
perhaps, however, 6eparefay is the word which is suppressed (cp. 
C. 16. 1287. 40, ryy éx rév ypappdrov Oeparciay). For éni rp atrov 
(not airév) xwdinp, cp. c. 16. 1287 b 30, rovs yap rH dpyy nal atrod 
Pirovs wovotrra (ol udévapyor) ovvdpxous, and Eth. Nic. 3. 1. 11104 9, 
das pév yap ovdeis aroBddAerat: exo, ext cerpia 8 atrov cal réy 
Aowray wavres ol voiw gxovres. As to the fact Camerarius (Interp. 
p- 136) refers to Diod. r. 82. 3, xard 8¢ ras orparelas xa ras rijs 
xepas éxbnplas Oeparevovra: mavres ovdéva pucbdv idiqa diddvres* of yap 
larpoi ras pew rpopas éx rov xowov AapBavover, ras 8¢ Geparelas mpocd- 
youes xara pov éyypahoy, irs modAGy xal dedofacpévwy iarpay dpyaicy 
avyyeypappevoy xby rois éx ris lepas BiBdov wépos dycywooKopevos 
dxokovOncayres dduvarnowo: ceca roy kduvovra, GOgos wavrés ¢yxAnparos 
Gwodvorra, day d€ mapa Ta yeypappéva mroujowor, Oavdrou xplow trope- 
youve, iryoupeévou Tou vopobérov ris dx wo\AGy ypdvor maparernpnperns 
Gepaneias xal ouvreraypérns id rév apiotey rexntey drLyous dy yevéoOas 
cuverorépous. The authority followed by Diodorus does not seem 
to have been aware that the physicians in Egypt were free after four 
days to depart from the treatment prescribed by law, if desirable. 
The reason why they were allowed to do so may have been that 
a crisis in the disease was thought to occur on the fourth day: cp. 
Hist. An. 5. 20. 553.4 9, al 8€ peraBodai yivovras rois mrcioros xara 
Tpmpepoy f) rerpansepov, Sowep xai al rav vécwy cupSaivover xpiceas. 
See also Hippocr. De Morb. 4. vol. ii. p. 347 8qq. Ktthn, where the 
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writer explains that the crisis in fevers occurs on days uneven in 
number, the third, fifth, seventh, or ninth, and adds, peOies 3¢ ro sip 
éy rot meproajor dca rdde, ore dy rRow apriows Tay hyeptow Enes Td capa 
Grd tis Kothins, év d¢ thot wepcoojow adie, but this teaching hardly 
agrees with that of the passage just quoted from the History of 
Animals. Or the view may have been that the full effect of the 
drugs administered would not be experienced by the patient till the 
third day: see Hippocr. De Morb. 4. vol. ii. p. 341 Kiihn. 

16. 8a thy adr airiay, for the same reason for which #4 ear 
ypdppara xal wépous Oepaweia is not the best—the reason being that 
the ypdpypara nal wdyos may be unsuitable in the given case. 

GAAd phy «rd. This is the rejoinder of an advocate of law. 
‘But yet [if it is made an objection to law that it embodies an 
universal principle, | that universal principle too [no less than other 
things} must be possessed by the rulers, [so that their sway is open 
to the same objection, | and that from which the affective element is 
wholly absent is better than that in which it is innate. Now the 
affective element finds no place in the law, whereas every human 
soul must have it. [Hence the law is a better ruling authority than 
a man.|’ Kaxelvow rdv Adyor rév xabddou takes up 10, rd aabidw 
pévoy Aéyew, That without 6 xaéddrov Adyor a ruler cannot rule 
aright, we see from 1. 13. 1260 a 17, dd rév pév dpyovra redéay Exev 
Set rap» AO dperty (rd yap épyov dorly dwhSs rod dpxeréxrovos, 6 b 
Adyos dpysréerov), and Eth, Nic. 10. 10. 1180b 20-28: cp. Plut. Ad 
Princ. Inerud. c. 3, ris od» dpge rou dpyovros; & rdpos, ¢ mavrev 
Bases Ounrésy re xat dbardrev, Ss gyos Uivdapos, ode é» AyBdious te 
yeypaupévos, obde rics Evdots, GAN’ duyruxes dy éaure Adyor, del cvrousy 
Kai wapadvAdrrey xal pnderore Thy Wuxny dav Epnpoy rryepovias. 

17. xpetrrov 82 x... Cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 b 26 sqq. and 
Plato, Laws 713 Esqq. As to ré sabyrixdw see above on 125408, 
and compare c. 16. 1287 a 28 sqq., where rd wabyrixéy is represented 
by éwupia. For $ ovppvués cp. Plato, Timaeus 70 E, xat earédqoo 
8) 1d rowdroy (i.e. rd éxOupnrindy) évravda ds Opéupa Eypwor, rpécew & 
. Evynppevoy dvayxatov, ebrep rs pédAor td Ovqrdv Ever Oar yévos. 

19. puxhy dvOpewimny. Cp. c. ro. 1281 a 34 Sqq., and Xen. 
Cyrop. 1. 3. 18, cal 6 ods war}p mp&ros rd reraypéva pedv moved tr WAS, 
ri reraypiva 82 AapBdves, wérpor 84 alr oby } Yux) adDA 4 whpos dori 
"AvOpwrimy is probably added because the proposal was to put a sa" 
in the place of the law. 

20. dyri rodrou, perhaps rather ‘in return for this’ than ‘i0 
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compensation for this’ (‘pro eo quod affectibus non caret,’ Bon. 
Ind. 63 a 57). The presence of an affective element in the 
individual human being is the price he pays for his deliberating 
better about particulars. Cp. Hdt. 3. 59, mapa 8¢ ‘Epptovéwy vicov 
dyti xpnudrey mapédaBop. 

21. Sr. pév tolvuy x.r.A. Airdy, ie. rév Gporoy dv8pa. Aristotle 
here follows in the track of Plato, Polit. 295 D-E, 300 C. He 
draws the provisional conclusion that it will be best to have 
a Lawgiver-King content in general to leave supremacy to the 
law which he has made, but ready to overrule it when it is well 
that he should do so. (Compare c. 11. 1282 b 1 8sqq., where 
a similar arrangement is suggested.) Plutarch describes in Ages. 
c. 30, how Agesilaus after Leuctra, seeing how numerous those 
were who had lost courage in the battle (oi rpécapres), advised that 
the laws which imposed a severe form of drcwia in such cases should 
‘sleep for a while.’ Aristotle, however, goes much further than 
this, and asks that his Lawgiver-King shall overrule the law not 
only in critical times, but whenever it deviates from the right. We 
may compare the powers of overruling law possessed by the 
Roman Senate, and afterwards by the Emperor, even before 
the Principate became an Absolute Monarchy (Mommsen, Rém. 
Staatsrecht, 2. 823 sqq., ed. 1), and also the dispensing power of the 
Popes and the English Kings (Macaulay, Hist. of England, c. 6). 
Cowell in the earlier editions of his ‘ Interpreter, or Law Dictionary,’ 
writing in the reign of James I, who found it necessary to suppress 
the work by proclamation, said under the title ‘King,’ ‘And 
though at his coronation he take an oath not to alter the laws of 
the land, yet, this oath notwithstanding, he may alter or suspend 
any particular law that seemeth hurtful to the public estate’ 
(Hallam, Const. Hist. of England, c. 6). It must be borne in 
mind that the King whom Aristotle would invest with powers of 
this nature is ex hypothesi an aynp dmoros. | 

24, dca 82x74. The antecedent to dca is rovrey or ratra (after 
dpxayv). Kplvev, ‘to decide,’ as in 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 29. 

26. xai yap viv x.r.A. Zundvres takes up wdvras (cp.c. 11. 1281 b 
34, wdvres ... cuvehOdvres). Kpivovow, ‘come to decisions.’ Both 
judicial and deliberative decisions are probably referred to, whereas 
in c. 11. 1281 b 31, 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 5, and 4 (7). 9. 1329 3 4 xpivew 
refers only to the former. The point of the addition, aéra 3° al 
pices elo xGoa: sept rév xa’ Exacrov, will become clear if we supply 
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after rév xa’ éxacroy the words ‘which are just the things that the 
law cannot deal with.’ 

28. per ody, ‘true. This passage seems to be based onc. 11. 
1281 a 42 8qq. 

29. adn’ doriy 4 wédts dx woddGy, ‘but the State is made up of 
many individuals, [and therefore is better than any single individual]. 
Cp. c. 11. 1282a 38 sq. 

80. pias xat dwhijs. An doriacis cupdopnrds is really a number 
of doridoas, and it is compound, not arrAj. 

8a rodro. For the asyndeton cp. 6 (4). 11..1295 b 33, dua rovro 
xar&s ndfaro Deaxvdridns: 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 11, avry 9 wodsreia deapepa 
re duo xrA,.: 7 (5). II. 13148 12, ravra cal rd rowra rupaynci 
pay eat cornpia ris dpyas: Rhet. 2. 6. §384 a 36, ds rovro rots ari 
mapecopévous paddov aloxvvovras: Magn. Mor. 2. 11. 1209 a 24, Tair 
ovx dpolws A¢yorrat, 

kai xpive. Guevor, ‘also decides better’ [besides being better]. 

Sl. gre paddov . .. 38. db:adOopdrepoy. A numerous body not 
only arrives at better decisions than a single individual or a fev, 
but is also less likely to be led astray from the just conclusions 
at which it arrives. For the structure of the sentence see above 
On 1253 b 36-37.  MaAAo» ddiddBopoy, ‘less easily seduced’: 
cp. Plato, Laws 768 B, d«acras dx rot mapaxphpa ddvapOdpous ras 
Senoeos Sunde, where the word is explained in Bekk. Anecd. 1. 
Pp. 343 by 1d ph wapaxexiynpévoy ris spbijs yeopns (see Stallbaum 
on the passage). For the thought, cp. ’A@. Hod. c. 41, cal route 
Soxoiics mouiy dpbas’ eddapbopdrep: yap (ol) dAlyos r&y soddéy ciolv 
x[ad] xépder x[al] xdpcow, and Bryce, American Commonwealth, 2. 
78, ‘The legislator can be “got at,” the people cannot... The 
legislator may be subjected by the advocates of women’s suffrage 
or liquor-prohibition to a pressure irresistible by ordinary mortal, 
but the citizens are too numerous to be all wheedled or threatened. 
Yet the Constitution of the United States looks, and not in vain, to 
the President to act as a check on the tendency of Congress ‘to 
yield to pressure from a section of its constituents or to temptations 
of a private nature’ (Bryce, 1. 75 sq.). 

88. rod 8 dvds x.7.d. Aristotle has just been pleading that the 
decisions of a multitude are less easily seduced by the wrongful 
influence of others than those of one man, and now he goes on to 
plead that they are less easily warped by internal passion. Sus. 
reads ydp ¢ conj. in place of 8, which is the reading of rm, but not, 
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I think, rightly. When a whole people did come to be mastered 
by anger, to appease it was impossible; the only thing possible 
was to let its anger have full course in the hope that it would 
exhaust itself after a time (Eurip. Orest. 678 sqq. Bothe, 696 sqq. 
Dindorf). 

86. gore 52 rd wAsGog of hedOepos «.7.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 7o1 A, 
al yap 81 Kal Onuoxparia dy auryz tis pdvoy éyevero dAevOepwy avdpay, ovdey 
dy wdvy ye dewdy fy rd yeyords, Cc. 11, 1281 b 15 8qq., 23 Sq., andc. 1g. 
1286 b 31 sq. Aristotle evidently connects the overriding of law 
with the rule of a sAn60s of the kind which bears sway in extreme 
democracies (6 (4). 4. 1292.4 15, 23 sqq.: 6 (4). 6. 1293 a I 8qq.), 
a sA7Oos including other elements than of ¢AevOepos (6 (4). 6. 1292 b 
38 sqq.). 

88. ef 82 8) x.7.4. Tovro, ‘this abstinence from overriding of the 
law.’ A high degree of virtue is not attainable by the Many (c. 7. 
1279 &@ 39 sqq.: 4 (7). 11. 1330 b 39). "AAN’ el wAcious xrd., ‘still 
if there were a plurality of persons good both as men and as 
citizens.’ This is the characteristic of true dptoroxparia (6 (4). 7. 
1293 b 5 sq.). For ddAd cp. c. 5. 12782 9. 

1. ANN’ of pév x.7.A. As Giph. points out (p. 395), this view is 1286 b. 
implied in the argument of Darius in favour of Monarchy (Hdt. 3. 
82): compare also the answer of Alexander to the proposal of 
Darius to share the Persian Kingship with him (Diod. 17. 54. 5). 
In the quaint story preserved in Stob. Floril. ro. 50 Aristotle hints 
that even in an individual the right side may fall out with the left. 
And if the One Man does escape internal discord, his rule may 
nevertheless be productive of ordess, for others will be apt to fall out 
with him (Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 29). 

2. &\da «.7.4. Good men do not fall out among themselves (Eth. 
Nic. 8. 4. 1156 b 11 8q.). Zmovdaior rh» Wuxyy, cp. Thuc. 2. 40. 5. 

8. ef 8) «.7.4. This is suggested by Plato, Rep. 445 D, é¢yyevo- 
pévou yey yap avdpds dvs év rois Gpxoves dsadepovros Baosdeia dy KAnbein, 
wiedvay 8¢ dporoxparia. (Contrast the account given of dpsoroxparia 
in Plato, Polit. 30r A.) Aristotle is speaking aporetically in the 
passage before us. It is not his deliberate view that Kingship 
differs from Aristocracy in being the rule of one good man, while 
Aristocracy is the rule of several. The true King is one who 
surpasses in virtue and political capacity all the rest of the citizens 
put together. No such superiority is possessed by the individual 
rulers of an Aristocracy. 
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6. xal pera Suvdpews «.r.., ‘both when the Kingly office is 
accompanied with a bodyguard and when it is not.’ It was 
a drawback to Kingship that it usually involved a bodyguard, 
and Aristotle says that Aristocracy would be better than Kingship, 
even if the King had no bodyguard. That Kingship is an dpyg, we 
see from 7 (§). 10. 1313.4 8. 

7. nal 8a todro x.17.A., ‘and it was perhaps only owing to this 
that,’ etc. ‘Only’ is often left unexpressed by Aristotle: see above 
on 1282a 36 and b4. The account of the succession of constitu- 
tions given in the passage which commences here is aporetic only, 
and is not in agreement with Aristotle’s deliberate opinion on the 
subject. A quite different account is given in 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 
sqq., where constitutional changes are connected with changes in the 
art of war ; indeed, in the criticism of Plato which is ‘ tacked on ’ (see 
vol.i. p. 519, note) at the close of the Book on Revolutions (7 (5). 12. 
1316 a 1 sqq.) Aristotle seems to deny that there is any regular 
succession of constitutions (1316 a 20 sqq.). The object of the 
review here given of the succession of constitutions appears to be 
to show that the days of Kingship were long past, and that it was 
in place only when States were small and a few much surpassed the 
rest in virtue. When States became larger, its place was naturally 
taken, first by an equal constitution, and then by degenerate forms 
of this ending in democracy, and when they became larger still, 
democracy came to be the only constitution which could easily be 
introduced. 

8. For owdnoyv with the infinitive see Liddell and Scott. 

©. dws re nai rére pixpds olxoGyrag wodeus. Ddders here seems 
to mean ‘ States,’ not ‘cities’: see notes on 20 and r310b17._ It 
is implied in the latter passage that States were small when Kingship 
prevailed. 

10. dre 82 x.17.X., ‘besides, men instituted their Kings in conse- 
quence of benefit conferred, and benefits are the work of good men, 
[and good men were then rare].’ ‘Awd in dw’ etepyeoias marks the 
‘origo et causa’ (Bon. Ind. 77 b 51 sqq.). For the fact, cp. 7 (5). 

10. 1310b 10 sqq. That benefits are the work of good men is 
implied in Xen. Cyrop. 3. 3. 4, 6 8 "Appémos cupspovwepwe (roy Kuiper) 
nal ol ZAot mdvres dvOpwrot, avaxadourres rv evepyérny, tov avbpa row 
dyaééy, In an inscription found at Lycosura and published by 
Cavvadias in his ‘Lycosura’ we read éres }i sacw avOparas yeuora & 
Te Tay cyabay dydpay elepyeria A re ras wédos ele rots d&ious evyapioria, 
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Complimentary decrees declaring individuals edepyera: often speak 
of them as dvdpes dyabol (see e. g. Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, No. 92 and No. 138, line 40). 

12. odxér dwépevoy x.7.X., ‘they no longer endured [to be ruled 
by Kings], but sought for something shared in common by all, and 
established a constitution.’ Cp. Plato, Polit. 301 C (quoted on 
12872 22), Isocr. Hel. § 35, pera d¢ ravra (Onoeds) rom» rj warpida 
xaracrnoas Kal ras Wuxds roy cuprodirevopevay édevbepdooas é& Trou rap 
dusdAay avrois wept ris dperjs éroince «.t.X., and Paus. 9. 5. 16, rd d¢ 
evrevier dia wAadvaw modtreverOar pndé an avdpds évds noriobas rd wdyra 
dyewow épaivero rois OnSatous. We should infer from the passage 
before us that the constitution established after the fall of Kingship 
was one which gave supreme power to ‘many’ (cp. 12, moAAovs 
dpotovs wpds dperyv), but we are told in 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 sqq. that 
it was an oligarchy of knights. For xowéy 7, cp.c. 3. 1276 b 1, etrep 
yap dott xowavia ris } wddts, dors 8¢ Kowwvia wodrray woNtereias: Plut. 
Aristid. c. 22, ypape: Widsopa (Aptoreldns) xoww elvas ry wodcrefay xai 
rods dpxovras ¢€£ AGnvalev mdvrov alpeioba:r: and (with Bon. Ind. 399 a 
60) Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 29 sqq. In the passage before us, as often 
elsewhere when the object is easily supplied, ‘accusativus eius rei, 
quam quis tropéve, omittitur’ (see Bon. Ind. 800b 61, where Hist. 
An. 9. 12. 615 b 18 is referred to among other passages). It is 
indeed quite in Aristotle’s way to suppress the accusative governed 
by a verb: see below on 18, and see note on 1273b 18. Here, as 
in the Seventh (Fifth) Book, Monarchies, or at any rate Kingships, 
are marked off from Constitutions (see vol. i. p. §21 and vol. ii. 
p. XXvii). 

14, éwei 82 «.7.4. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550 Dsqq., which is corrected 
in 7 (5). 12. 1316a 39 8qq. The meaning of évripov yap érolnoay rép 
sAovrov will be clearer if we translate ‘for they made wealth [and 
not virtue] the honoured thing. In an aristocracy virtue should 
be honoured above wealth, if it is to be durable (2. 11. 1273 a 
37-b 1). That rd Sripov roceiy rév xovroy is a sign of oligarchy, we 
see from Eurip. Fragm. 628, 

Onue 8¢ pyre way draprnays Kpdros 
pyr ad xaxoons, mAovToy evripoy ribeis. 
Cp. also Plato, Rep. 564 D. 

16. dx 82 rovrwy x.7.A. Plato in the Republic (555 B sqq.) had 
made oligarchy pass into democracy and democracy into tyranny, 
but Aristotle here makes oligarchy pass into tyranny and tyranny 
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into democracy, ingeniously suggesting that tyranny is an intensi- 
fication of oligarchy, both these constitutions resting on a sordid 
love of gain (cp. 7 (5). 10. 1311 2 8 sqq.), but differing in this that 
tyranny claims for one man what oligarchy claims for a few (cp. 
8 (6). 3. 1318 a 22 sqq.). Oligarchy did often pass into tyranny 
(7 (5). 12. 1316 a 34 sqq.), and tyranny into democracy (1316 a 33), 
but in 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 20-39 Aristotle appears to reject anything 
like a fixed succession of constitutions. We are also there told that 
constitutions less often change into cognate forms than into opposite 
forms (1316 a 18 sqq.), so that we do not expect oligarchy often to 
pass into the cognate form, tyranny. 

17. rév rupayvidev. The article is added because rvparsdas 
precedes in 16. For other instances of the same thing see 4 (7). 
14. 1332 b 12-15 (dpydprey xal dpyoudver followed by rots dpyovras 
cal rovs dpxoptvous), 5 (8). 7. 1341 b 38 8q., 6 (4). 4. 1290b 36, 
6 (4). 11. 1295 a 37, 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 33, 7 (5). 8. 1308b 
22 sq., etc. 

18. alet ydp x.r.A. For the omission of the object of dyowres see 
above on 12: rj wodirelay is probably to be supplied, cp. 7 (5). 6. 
1305 b 36, és 8 bray ins ele Adrrovs EAxwos rijy ddcyapxiay, and 6 (4)- 
II. 1296.8 25, of ro pécoy éxBaivovres xa abrovs dyovct rhv woXsreiay. 
For the risks attaching to the exclusion of a large number of citizens 
from office see above on 1281 b 28. For loxupdrepor rd wAnbos 
xartarnaay, Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 7, rdw Shpov roceiv loxupdv. 

20. éwei 52 x.7.X., ‘but now that States have come to be even 
larger [than they were when it first happened that many were alike 
in virtue], perhaps it is no longer even easily possible, [much less 
suitable to the circumstances,] for any other constitution than 
democracy to come into existence. ‘Emel d€ xai peifovs eva 
oupBeBnxe ras médkes answers to II, éret 3¢ cureBawe yiyverba 
moAdovs dpoiovs pds dperny, I translate ras médes ‘States’ (with 
Sus. and Welldon), not ‘cities’ (as Bernays), because the words 
must apparently bear the same meaning as in 10, where I render 
médes ‘States. Cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 1 sqq., 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22, 
and 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 17 sq. Compare also Isocr. Areopag. § 62, 
where the word wdAeow seems to mean ‘States, not ‘cities’ In 
[Demosth.] c. Neaer.c. 75 it is not clear whether 4 mé\cs means ‘the 
State’ or ‘the city.’ In 7 (5). §. 1305.4 18 sqq. ras wéAes evidently 
means ‘the cities,’ For obd¢ pgdov, cp. c. 16. 1287. 10, od xara 
guaw, 1287 b 8, ovd€ pddior, and c. 2. 1275 b 32, odd duvardy. 
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23. wérepoy nai Td ydvog Set Bacidedaw; Bonitz (Ind. 1g0 b 4) 
explains ré yévos here by ra réxea, but perhaps it means the 
descendants generally (cp. Thuc. 1. 126. 12, 13). 

25. xdpsos dy, ‘although he has the power to do so,’ 

26. ddd’ odudte u7:X., ‘but here we reach a statement which it is 
no longer easy to beliéve,’ ‘here we pass the point at which belief 
is easy. For ovxére cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 3 sqq. Aristotle’s friend 
Antipater, however, refrained on his deathbed from passing on his 
regency to his son Cassander and appointed Polysperchori, who 
was not related to him, regent instead (Diod. 18. 48. 4: Thirlwall, 
Hist. of Greece, 7. 238). Marcus Aurelius, on the other hand, 
shtank from excluding his son Comimodus from the succession, 
‘and his weakness must reflect strongly on his memory. He may 
have judged, indeed, that the danger to the State from a bad prince 
was less than the danger from a disputed successioh, especially in 
the face of the disasters accumulating around it’ (Merivale, Hist. of 
the Romans under the Empire, 8. 348). Giphanius (p. 397) thinks 
that Aristotle is led by the difficulties which he raises in the passagé 
before us to reject hereditary Monarchy altogether, but this is not 
the case, for he believes in the existence of families in which 
surpassing virtue is hereditary, and in their case he approves of 
hereditary Monarchy (c. 17. 1288 a 1g $qq.). 

27. dye: 8 dwoplay x1.d, ‘there is matter for debate, again, in 
the question with respect to the bodyguard also [as well as in that 
with respect to the children], whether,’ etc. “Exes is here used 
impersonally: see Bon. Ind. 305 b 31 sqq., where Phys. 1.2. 185 b 
II, éxes & dwroplay wep rou pépovs xal rot Shov .. . wérepoy by i} wheiw rd 
plpos xai rd Shops, is referred to. The Lacedaemonian Kings had 
a bodyguard (Isocr. Epist. 2. § 6), and in Hom. Il. 1. 324 Aga- 
memnon says of Achilles, 


el 3¢ xe ph Bdnciv, yd 34 Kev avris EAwpar 
boy ~iv wredverar’ rd ol xad piytoy ~rrat, 


81. pydev xpdrrev «1.4. Cp. 1286.4 36 sq. and Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. §. 74, vépoes pév cdlya ypepdvor, rais & davraéy yropas td woddd 
dsocxouvrery, 

34. pév ody is answered by &, c. 16. 12874 1. 

tiv Bacitda tdv ToH0Grov, i.e. ray xara vépov Baca. 

35. Set ydp adrév péy yew loydy x.7.A. Méy really belongs to 
ieyvv, but ‘interdum non ei additur vocabulo in quo vis oppositionis 
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cernitur’ (Bon. Ind. 4544 20, where 6 (4). 5- 1292b 12 Sqq. is 
referred to: cp. also 6 (4). 4. 1292 2 32 8qq.). 

36. dore x.t.h. For the suppression of eda, see Vahlen on Poet. 
24. 1459 b 7, where reference is made to Poet. 15. 1454 2 34, 
(nreiy 1d dvaysaiov 9 1d elxds, Sore row rowvroy ra rowira Aeyew 7 
sparrew }} dvayxaioy # eixds (sc. elvas). See also notes on 12774 38 
and 132748 34. 

éxdorou xai dvig cal cupwradver. Cp. Plato, Laws 932 C, es 
Sucagripuoyv eloaydvray avrovs els va Kal Exacroy Téy wodiray, oireves by 
do% mpecBtraro: dxdyrav, where éva xai éxagrov seems to Mean much 
the same thing as da éeaorov, No other instance of the occurrence 
of the word cupmAcloves in Aristotle's writings is given in the Index 
Aristotelicus, and it is an extremely rare word. vpsodAoe Occurs 
in Plato, Polit. 261 E and elsewhere. 

87. rod whiOous, ‘the whole body of citizens’: cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327b 
18, wept 8¢ rov sodsrixod wAHOous. 

xaOdwep «.7.X., ‘after the fashion in which the ancients granted 
bodyguards, whenever they set up one whom they called Aesymnete 
or tyrant of the State.’ Bonitz (Ind. 779 b 52) is probably right in 
making ripaseor as well as alovpenry in the accusative after éxdAeuw 
and not taking ripayvoy with xaftoraiey. As to ol dpxaio: see above 
on 1285 a 30. For dre xabtoraier, ‘whenever they set up,’ cp. 7 (5). 
5. 13052 7, 21. The contrast with é° re illustrates Eucken’s 
remark (De Partic. Usu, p. 67), ‘ére utrum cum indicativo an cum 
optativo ponatur, ab Aristotele accurate distinguitur.’ 

89. 81° gre Tods gUAaKas. Cp. Diod. 13. 95. 3 sqq.- 

C.16. 1. roG Baothdws rod nard Thy adrod BodAnow wdvra «wpdrrovros. 

1287 a. Aristotle is thinking of a King like the King of the Persians (Hdt. 
3- 31, Drow pévros éLevpyxévas vépov, rq Baciievorrs Lepoéwv ¢feiva 
wove 1d ay BovdAnras). 

4, xaOdwep elropey, in c. 15. 1286 a 2 sqq. 

dv wdoais yap «7.4. The example of the Lacedaemonian dpwro- 
xparia shows that a perpetual, and indeed an hereditary, generalship 
might exist in an dptoroxparia. Perpetual magistracies were also not 
unknown in democracies, though the tendency there was to clip 
their wings (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 41 sqq.). As to Thessaly, cp. Diod. 
15. 60. 2, dedtrep of Gerradol spoornedpevos ray Srey iryeudva Idcova roury 
ra xara Tov méAepoy érérpeyay, We are reminded of the Stadtholders 
of Holland, as to whom see Lord Macaulay, Hist. of England, c. 2. 
‘The Stadtholder,’ he says, ‘commanded the forces of the common- 
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wealth, disposed of all military commands, had a large share of the 
civil patronage, and was surrounded by pomp almost regal.’ 

6. nat woddot woiodcw eva, xbptov ris Stoixjoews, ‘and many make 
one man supreme over the internal administration of the State ’— 
the opposite province to that of a perpetual general—and thus 
virtually constitute a Kingship according to law of a different kind. 
Asoixnors is here opposed to orparnyia, as Sus.” (Index s.v.) has 
already pointed out: cp. Isocr. Panath. § 128, xal xara méAenoy xa 
wept Owixjow ris wddews, and 'AO, Tod. Cc. 43 278¢., where al wept ryy 
¢yxixdsov Swolxnow dpxai are distinguished from al mpds roy mdAepov. 
Cp. also Deinarch. c. Demosth. c. 97, rd» pév év rais moNepxais 
apafesww dmirroy yeyernpévoy, dy 8é rais xara ri» mddw otxovopias 
dypyorov. As to Epidamnus, cp. 7 (5). 1.1301 b 25. Epidamnus 
and Opus were both of them oligarchical States (Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 39 sqq., 236). Some oligarchies went further and 
placed the greatest offices—both military and civil, it would seem— 
in the hands of one man (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 22). Pharsalus was 
probably an oligarchy when it placed the administration in the 
hands of Polydamas (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 2, obros 8¢ nai dv ry Az 
@erradig pdda evdoxiner, xal €y atry 8¢ ry wdde ovras éddxer Kadds 
re xayabds elvar Sore xal oracucavres of Sapoddsos wapaxardbevro aire 
Ty axpérodiwv, xal ras mpoaddous émérpeyay AayPdvovri, Eva é¢yéypanro 
dy rois vdposs, eis re ra lepd dvaXioxew cal els ri» DAnv dolenow), But 
the same tendency is traceable even in democracies. For instance, 
we find a great authority wielded at Athens by 6 émi rj dsomon 
(Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 248). 
This important office, however, to judge by the silence of the "A@n- 
valey ToXrreta, did not exist at the time when this treatise was written 
(Gilbert, ibid.), and very possibly did not come into existence till 
after Aristotle’s death. A multiplicity of magistrates (% woAvapyia), 
with the attendant ‘circumlocution’ and rivalries, often did harm 
to Greek States, as we can judge from Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 18 and 
Plut. Camill. c. 18, and they often gained by placing power in the 
hands of one man, thus anticipating on a small scale the experience 
of the Romans in relation to the Empire. 

7. xal wept ‘EwiSapvov, ‘at Epidamnus for instance’ (see above 
On 1266 b 22, xal wept Acvedda). 

kal wept ‘Orolvra 82 card tt pdpos EAarrov, ‘and indeed at Opus 
to a certain smaller extent’: cp. Plato, Laws 757 D, « pédrju 
oTdoeay éavTi pt) mpocxowerncew xard te pépos, and Tim. 86 D, rd & 
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dAnbés, } wept rd dppodloa deodacia xara rd wold pépos dd rhe dvds 
yévous Lu bad pavdryros doréy dv cépars puddn nal vypaisvovear vécor 
Yuxns ytyove: Diog. ap. Stob. Floril. 9. 49, ob yap wepdoeras airiv 
ddiciv obd¢ xaf ty pépos. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 41.1) thinks 
that the office at Opus referred to is that of the dpy¢és mentioned 
in an inscription (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 63, 
p. 118), but this is uncertain. The office of xoopdwokis, to which 
Sus.*, Note 671 (Sus.‘, 1. p. 439), takes Aristotle to refer, existed 
at the Epizephyrian Locri (Polyb. 12. 16. 6, 9), but we do not 
know that it existed among the Opuntian Locrians. 

8. wepi 82 ris wapBacrdelag xadoupdyns x.t.A. Susemihl places 
the mark of a lacuna after 5 BaciAevs, 10, but not, it would seem, 
rightly, for a sentence constructed in a very similar way occurs in 
5 (8). 5. 1339 b 40, wepl 3¢ rot xcowenely ris povowys, ov Sd ravraD 
pdony, GAAd nai du rd yppowoyv elvas wpds rds araxavoes, és foKer—ou 
py GAAd (yryréoy pn wore rovro péy aupSéAnee «tA. We should 
probably supply sxoaréoy rh» oxeye after Bacdevs, 10, from 2. 

9. Gpxe: mdvra, cp. c. 14.1285 b 13 sq. 

10. davroé. In 1287 a 1 all MSS. have atros (except those 
which have wrongly airov), and this form ‘longe frequentius apud 
Aristotelem exhibetur’ (Bon. Ind. 211 b 45). In 6 (4). 10. 1295 
17 all MSS. have xara rip adrav yrdopny. 

of8¢ xara gdow, ‘not even natural,’ much less expedient, and 
the question raised at the commencement of c. 14 was whether 
Kingship is expedient. Cp. Eurip. Fragm. 172 (from the ’Apreydey), 

ody’ eleds dpyew obs’ dypiv dvev vduou (elvas vdpor libri) 
rupayvow elvas’ popla 8¢ xai Gerew, 
bs résy dpuoiew» Bovdera xpareiy pdvos. 

ll. For éva wdévrev see note on 1281 a 13. 

12, roig ydp Spoioug x.rA. Cp. c. 12. 1282b 26, rois yap duade- 
povow érepoy elvas rd dixasoy wat rd car’ afiay, and 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 27. 

14. dor’ elwep ... 16. rods tvous. For the structure of this 
sentence see above on 1263 b 35-37. Goettling and Sus. add ai 
e conj. before otras, but without necessity. The pleonastic addi- 
tion of roi in the apodosis, 16 (' omit it, but in all probability 
wrongly), is quite Aristotelian (see mepi tmvov xai éyprydpoees 2. 
455 @ 12-26 and Bonitz, Aristotel. Studien, 2. 72 sq.), no less than 
the similar use of og» in the apodosis, as to which see Bon. Ind. 
540 b rg sqq. and Bonitz, Aristot. Stud. 2. 59 sqq. “Eyew is to be 
supplied with rd dour rods tvous in 16. 
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tpopiy 4 éaOira. As to rpody», Mr. Broughton has already 
referred to Eth. Nic. 2. 5. 1106 a 36 sqq. (cp. also Plato, Laws 
691 C). As to éo6qra, a big man in a small garment would 
suffer physically from cold, and a small man in a large garment 
from heat. 

16. Sidéwep x.t.A. Cp. 2.2.3261a 32 8qq. The subject of dpyev 
is rovs ious supplied from the preceding sentence. 

18. 4 ydp rdéfts vopos. Tdés and »dpor are conjoined in Plato, 
Phileb. 26 B and Laws 673 E. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 29. 

tov dpa véuoy «.r.A. ‘Inter articulum et nomen dpa collocatum 
legitur in De Caelo 4. 4. 311 b 27, rd dpa wip obey Eyes Bdpos’ (Bon. 
Ind. s.v.). Mado» is occasionally used by Aristotle not only in the 
same clause with a comparative (as in Plato, Polit. 259 C sud fin.), 
but also, it would seem, in close connexion with it (e.g. in Hist. 
An. 9. 1. 608 b 5, paAXo» davepdrepa : see other instances given in 
Bon. Ind. 402 b §3 sqq.), and it may be so used here (cp. Top. 
3. 1. 116 b 23, nai Sdws rd apis 1d rou Blov rédos alperdrepow padAop 
f} rd mpds Dro ri, olov rd mpds ebdarpoviay ouvreivoy rd mpds dpdmow). 
But as Bonitz says of the passages in which pa)do» is used with 
@ comparative, ‘saepe dubites utrum p@Aor “ magis” an “ potius ” 
significet,’ and paAdoy 7 may mean ‘potius quam’ in the passage 
before us. 

ZO. xatd rv adrdv $e «.7.X., “and in accordance with this same 
contention, even if it should be better that certain individuals 
should rule [and not the law alone], it will be right to make these 
individuals guardians of the laws and ministers to the laws, [for 
otherwise the law will not rule].’ Magistrates who are only 
guardians of the laws are contrasted with Kings by Plato in 
Polit. 305 C, nal rj» ray duacray dpa péopyny dvevploxopev ob Baciuxny 
otcay, GAAd vdpeor Gidaxa cal drnpérew éxeims: Compare what Plutarch 
says of Theseus in Thes. c. 24, rots 3¢ duvarois d8acidevrov sohtreiay 
sporeiveoy Kal Snpoxpariay alrg pdvov pxorrs srodéuou kal wdpwr purakt 
xencopéerny. Cp. also Plato, Laws 715 C-D. The archons at 
Athens swore cupqvddfew rovs rduous (Pollux, 8. 86). 

22. dvayxaioy ydp «.7r.4. Magistrates are necessary, because 
there are things which the law cannot regulate (1287 b 19-25). 
With ga rovrov (cp. c. 17. 1288 a 19) supply dpyew, and cp. Plato, 
Polit. 301 C, ovre 3) ripavds re yéyove, haydy, eal Bacireds Kal ddcyap- 
xia xai dptoroxparia xa) Snmoxparla, dvcyxeparvdvray raw dvOpérev roy iva 
éxeivor povapxor. : 
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28. adda phy «.7.A. See on this passage vol. i. p. 273, note 2, 
where the view which Bernays takes of it has been explained. 
His rendering is, ‘{hier wendet vielleicht Jemand ein: gegen die 
Ltickenhaftigkeit des Gesetzes helfen Beamte nicht, denn} wo das 
Gesetz ausser Stande scheint, etwas Bestimmtes zu verordnen, 
wird auch wohl kein Mensch im Stande sein, sich ein festes 
Urtheil zu bilden.’ [ still prefer the explanation which has been 
given in vol. i. p. 273. I take dAAd pi... ye to introduce not an 
objection proceeding from an advocate of the claims of the One 
Best Man—objections are commonly introduced by dAdAd, as in 
c. 15. 1286 b 24, 26—but a still more cogent argument in favour 
of the claims of Law than those which have hitherto been urged. 
(AMA phy... ye introduces a similar transition from a statement 
advanced with less emphasis to a statement advanced with more 
in 2. 9. 12718,18-22, 3. 13. 1284b 30, and 3. 16. 1287 a 41.) 
Aristotle has been reminded by what he has just said, d»ayxaior yap 
eival rwas apxds (22), that there are things which the law cannot 
regulate, so that as to them the law cannot rule, as he has said in 
18 sqq. that it ought to do, and now he adds that with respect to 
these things the law is no worse off than a human being would be. 
They are as much beyond the cognizance of a human being as 
they are beyond definition by the law. But the law does all that 
can be done in relation to them, for it educates the magistrates to 
supply its own defect of particularity, and it also allows of its own 
amendment. 

25. Gd’ déwimbes etd. Cp. 1287 b 25, xpives yap éxarros dpyer 
memadevpévos txd rou wépou kadas. It has already been pointed out 
(vol. i. p. 273, note 1), that Aristotle here has before him the oath 
taken by the Athenian juror. See Demosth. in Lept. c. 118. 
A similar oath is prescribed to be taken by jurors in an inscription 
from Eresus in Lesbos (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 125, p. 211). The expression cara yrépar ray Sicasordray Occurs 
also in an inscription from Calymna and in the oath of the Delphian 
Amphictyons (Dareste, Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques, 1. 170). 
Its meaning may be gathered from Demosth. in Eubulid. c. 63, 
éx re yap rov Spxov dfnreay rd Wngieioba: yropy ry Sixasordry cal obre 
Xaperos évex’ ofr’ ZxOpas. The term rovs dpyovras, however, includes 
not only jurors (cp. 1287 b 1g sq.) but office-holders generally, as 
may be inferred from the words xpivew nai dune. For épiorgn 
xpivery xal Ssosxeiy rods dpyovras Schneider compares Isocr. Areopag. 
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§ 37, Sore ri €£ "Apeiov sdyou Bovdjy éréorncay dmpedeioba ris 
evxoopias. Ta dowd, ‘ whatever it cannot regulate in detail.’ 

27, an 8é «7A. Aristotle perhaps remembers Plato, Laws 
772 B, (avros pév rov rdfavros vopobérov xowg, rédos 34 oxdvros atras 
éxdoras rds dpyds els rovs vopopuAaxas eiodepovgas rd mapadewrdpevoy 
Ths avray dpyns éravopbovcba, péxps wep dy rédos fxew Exacroy Bd£y rov 
xahés ¢£epydoba, Contrast Plato’s language in Polit. 294 B sq. 

28. 6 pév od” xx.d. I take od» here to contain an inference, 
as in 1. 1.1252a 7 (see note), and translate ‘therefore.’ Attention 
has been drawn in what precedes to the reasonableness of law. 
The contrast of 6eés and 6npior and of both with dvépemos is familiar 
to us from 1. 2. 12534 27 sqq. The rule of law had been repre- 
sented by Plato (Laws 713 C—714 A) as an approach to the rule 
of the daipoves of Cronus, »éuos being explained as vot davopy (cp. 
Laws 674 B). Reason is, in fact, often identified with God, 
e.g. in Eurip. Fragm. 1007, 

5 vous yap npay dorw dy éxdorp beds: 

cp. Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 281, »p welOov: dpoia 
rj, welOov Ge. Aristotle conceives a2 human being as an union of 
a god in the shape of reason (cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 7.1177 b 26 sqq.) 
with a brute, much as Plato in Rep. 588C sqq. conceives the 
human soul as three shapes under the external aspect of a man, 
the shape of a many-headed animal, the shape of a lion, and the 
shape of a man, representing respectively desire, duyés, and reason. 
That a brute is present in every human being was suggested by 
such phrases as those used by the Chorus of Women in the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes (683 sq. Didot), 

el vp Td bem pe (orupnces, 

Avow ny epauras by éyd On, 
where a proverb is alluded to (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. 
Gr, 1. 318). 

81. nal & Oupds x.7.A. Aristotle probably remembers Hom. II. 


9- 553: 
GAd’ Gre 8:) Medécypow du xdAos, Sore xai Ddowv 


oidaves ev ornbecrcs véov sruxa mep ppovedvroy, 


and Pindar, Olymp. 7. 27-31. The remark would gain in interest 
if it was suggested by the complicity of Dion in the murder of 
Heracleides at Syracuse (Plut. Dion, cc. 47, 53) or by Alexander’s 
murder of Cleitus in B.c. 328, but it would be rash to assume this. 
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For diaorpépes cp. Polyb. 8. 24. 3, Kotapoe 6 Taddrys, dy rddda anip 
dyabds, id Bworpérov rei midanos Beatpépero, 

82. Siéwep dvev dpdéfeus vols & vépos deriv, ‘hence’ (i.e. because 
Law is God and Reason unmixed with anything else) ‘ Law is 
Reason without appetite,” and Reason without appetite is better 
than Reason with appetite.(c. 1g. 1386 a 17 8q.). Cp. De An. 3. 
10. 4338 26, wots péw ody wag dpbds" Bpefie dé nal Gavracia nai dy aal 
ota épGn. Anaxagoras had said that it is by virtue of being dunys 
and pure that mis subdues everything (Fragm. 6 in Mullach, 
Fragm. Philos. Gr, 1. #49: Aristot. Phys, 8. 5. 256b 24 8qq.: 
De An. 3. 4. 429 128 8qq.). 

33. 10 8d Toy TexvGv «7A. This corrects the argument used in 
C. 15. 12864 21% sqq. “Ors «7d. gives, in explanation of rd rév 
" vexnay wapddecyua, the point which the parallel of the arts ig adduced 
to prove. 

84. For xat alperdrepoy cp. Eth. Nic. z0. 9, 1179 a 6, of yop 
(eras ray Svvacray aly frroy Soxoves rd drvech mparrey, dAAd mol 
padrov, Pol. 2. 4. 12634 30, and 6 (8). 7. 1348 b 37. See critical 
note. 

85. of péy ydp «.7.X., ‘for [it is better to be treated by physicians 
rather than by written rule only because] physicians do not do 
anything contrary to right reason for the sake of friendship. 
I follow Bernays in thus completing the reasoning. For mapa rie 
Adyow cp. Eth. Nic. 7, 11. 1151 b 34, 6 re yap éyxpanjs olas pndev wapa 
ray Adyow did ras cwparixds ndovas rouly kal 6 copper «TA, and 4. II. 
1125 b 33 sqq, 

87. of 8 dv rats wodirixats dpxais «.7t.A. Cp, Plut. Aristid. ¢. 4, 
where Plutarch says of Aristides, ob pdvov 3¢ mpds ebyoray nai xapo 
GAG nal mpds cpypy Kal mpis txOpay loxupérares fv imép ray dicaiew 
dyrcornva. As to érnpea see note On 1311 a 37. 

(88. dwelt x.7.A. This passage may be rendered in two different 
ways. 1. With Liddell and Scott (who compare Strabo, p. 259 
mparos 8@ vdpois eyypdrras xpnoacbas memorevuévos elof) and others, 
we may take dadpbeipey as in the infinitive after morevéerras 
rois ¢xOpois, and translate ‘since when [the case is otherwise and] 
patients suspect physicians of being commissioned by their enemies 
to destroy them for the sake of gain.’ 2. We may (with Bernays) 
take S:apGeipew as in the infinitive after tworretac: rovs larpovs. 
I incline to prefer the Jatter rendering, especially as 3a srépdes 
comes in a little awkwardly, if we adopt the former. Aristotle has 
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before him here Plato, Polit. 298 A, xal 89 xat redevradvres § rapa 
Evyyevar f mrapd rev dyOpéy rot xdyyovros ypnuara piobdy NapSdvorres 
(ol larpot) dwoxrwrtarw : indeed, he only repeats what Plato himself 
in effect says in Polit. 300 A. If it was not clear that he has this 
passage of Plato before him, we might be tempted to imagine that 
he alludes to a well-known incident in Alexander’s career, the rela- 
tion of which in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander (c. r9) begins thus, é» 
rourp 3¢ Tlappevioy reper émorodiw amd ovparomédov, diaxedevdpevos 
abr@ (i.e. ‘ANefdvdpp) huddgacdas rév SAurwov (his physician Philip 
the Acarnanian) és id Aapelov merecpévoy (cp. moreverras rois 
€xOpois) émi Sepeais peydras (cp. did wépdes) nal yaup Gvyarpds dvedciy 
“AXé£ar8por: compare Arrian, Anab. 2. 4. 9, dy rovr 8¢ *Adefdvdpe 
Bo6hvas émeoroAhy apd Tappevievos Guddfacba: Pidsrrov’ dxovew yap 
Behbdpba: iwd Aapelev ypnuaow Sore happydey aeoxreivas *Adéfavdpoy, 
This happened in 3.c. 333. 

40. thy dx rév ypappdrew Oepawslay, ‘the treatment prescribed 
by the writings,’ like rdv éx ré» vdpev xpévor in Demosth. c. Timocr. 
c. 28, 

41. Gdd py x.tA. "AAA py... ye, “but certainly,’ as elsewhere. 
‘"Jarpdy alodyew ri, to call in a physician for another, Xen. Mem. 
2. 4. 3, Demosth. c. Everg. et Mnesib. c. 67, but in Med. of the 
physician himself when ili’ (Liddell and Scott, who refer to the 
passage before us). ‘Ed’ davrovs, ‘to take charge of themselves’ 
(see note on 1273 b 19, éwi rds was). Not only do patients 
prefer a written scheme of treatment to treatment by physicians 
whom they regard as corrupted by their foes, but physicians them- 
selves show distrust even of medical advice which is simply wanting 
in dispassionateness, for, when they are sick, they do not treat 
themselves, but call in other physicians, They do so because they 
fee] that they are themselves at such a time under the influence of 
emotion, and that they need the guidance of a neutral dispassionate 
authority. 

8. 8d 7d xpivew wepl re olxelww nai dv wébec Svres. Cp. Thuc. 1. 1287 b. 
63, wapnAGe rapa ry xnAnw 81a rHs Oaddoons BadAdpevds re nat yadewos, 
and see Mr. W. H. Forbes, Thucydides Book i. p. 1g1. For é& 
mde Svres cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 8.1150 a 27 sqq. and 7. 5.1147 b 9 sqq. 
Aristotle seems to think that not only sick physicians, but also 
gymnastic trainers, when engaged in gymnastic exercises, would 
be dv wae. 

Sore Bijdov x.t.d. Supply of rd» vdyow {yrovvres as the nom. to 
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(yrotow. In 1287b 23 we have to supply in a similar way ‘the 
advocates of the supremacy of law.’ ‘And so it is clear that [those 
who seek for written law] in seeking for that which is just seek for 
that which is neutral, for the law is that which is neutral.’ This is 
made clear by the practice of physicians to which reference has 
just been made. So that the parallel of the arts, far from telling 
against the use of written law in the State, as some claimed that it 
does, in reality furnishes an argument in favour of its use. That 
the way to the just lies through the neutral, we see from Eth. Nic. 
5. 7. 1132 a 19 (already compared by Eaton), 84 xal dray apquofn- 
reow, éri roy Sixagriy xaradevyovow 1d 8 éxi tov Sucacriy léevas levas 
éoriy emi 1d Sixasow 5 yap Sacris Bovrera: elvas olov Bixasoy Enyuyxor 
kai (nrovo: Suacriy pécov, al xadovow enor peowWious, as cay TOU péooUu 
Tvxeo%, ToU Sixaiov revédpevr. Sus., following Thurot, reads 6 3¢ »dpos 
in place of é yap »dzos without MS. authority and not, I think, rightly. 

5. er xupidrepo «.t.d, Aristotle has just been asserting the 
value of written law (cp. 1287 a 34, card ypdupara, and 40, Typ éx rev 
ypapparey Oepareiay), and now he says that the case is even stronger 
in favour of unwritten law. For the distinction between of cara 
ypdupara yépo, ‘laws resting on writings, and of xara ra €£n, ‘laws 
resting on (unwritten) customs,’ cp. Diog. Laert. 3. 86 (a passage 
professing to record Plato's views), wdyou dapéras duo" 5 pew yap 
atrov yeypaypyevos, 5 34 dypatos’ @ péy ev rais wédeos wodirevdpeba, 
yeypappévos doriy, 5 8@ xara ny yerdpuevos, otros dypatos xahetrat, and 
Plato, Polit. 299 A, xarryopeiy 8¢ rév Bouddpevoy, ds ob eard Td ypdp- 
para roy duavrév éxuBépynce tas vais, olde kara rd mada Tey mpoydver 
€6n. For of card rd ny vépo, which are here implied to be unwritten 
(as €6y are in Plato, Polit. 295 A, 299 A, and Laws 841 B), cp. 8 
(6). 5. 1319 b 40 sq. On dypados »éuos see Cope, Introduction to 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, pp. 239-244, where he concludes (p. 244) that 
customs are ‘what we are to understand principally by the sépos 
dypapos in the Politics,’ so that the term is used in the Politics in 
a wider sense than it is when it refers, as it sometimes does (see 
Cope), to ‘the great fundamental conceptions and duties of 
morality,’ such as ‘the worship of God, duty to parents, gratitude, 
the requital of benefits,’ and the like. For the fact that more 
important matters are dealt with by unwritten than by written laws, 
cp. Plut. Apophth. Lac. Zeuxidam. 1, 221 B, Zev€idayuos, wvOopévov 
ripds Suh ti rovs wept avdpeias vdpuous adypadous rnpovot, xal rois peo 
droypayduevos ov Sddacw draywooney, “Ori, én, cuvebiferar [Set] vais 
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ap8payabias xpeirroy f} rats ypapais mpootyav. As to dodadécrepos see 
vol. i. p. 270, note. We have of xara ra @y in 6 and ray card rd 
€os in 7. Compare the change from @os in 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 14 to 
é6eow in 1292 b 16. 

8. GANA py «.7.X, ‘then again, it is not even easy, [much less 
well,] for the one man to keep an eye on many things.’ Eurip. 
Phoeniss. 692 Bothe (745 Dindorf), els av}p ob wd» 5pg, had passed 
into a proverb (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 378). Cp. 
also Xen. Oecon. 4. 6, cal rovs pdy Gud) ryv davrov olxnow (sc. ray 
probodpdper xa) ray Ddwv ols ardicbas rpooréraxra) abris (i.e. 5 Bacedevs) 
épopG, rovs 3¢ mpécw dromovvras mirrots wépwet émocxoneiy, and Cyrop. 
8. 2. 11, ef 8¢ ris oferas Ga alperdy elvas dbOaApudy Bacidei, ox dpbas 
overas® dAlya ydp els > dy Wor wal els dxovoee, Were the Lacedae- 
Monian ephors at their origin designed to be the ‘eyes’ of the 
Kings? The word éqopos is used in the sense of ‘spies’ by Mega- 
sthenes ap. Strab. p. 707 (see note on 1313 b 12). 

10. toéro, i.e. rd wAciovas elvas dpxorras. 

ll. «wpérepov, in c. 15. 1286 b 3 sqq. 

12. elwep «rd. In rod 8¢ dvds xxd. the apodosis is introduced 
by &é@. For the use of d¢ in the apodosis after a conditional sentence 
introduced by ei or édy, see above on 1278 a 32. 

18. 73 “ odv re 80° épyopdvw,”’ Hom. Il. 10. 224, 

ouv re 80 dpyopéve, cal re mpd 3 rod évdncer, 

. Grwus xépdos 7° povvoe 8° cixep re vonon, 

GAAd ré ol Bpdocey re vdos, Aewr) 8¢ re piyTéSs, 
and 13. 235 sqq. Cp. Trag. Gr. Fragm. Adespota 450, 

vauy ros pl? ayxup’ ovdapas cdlew Gude, 

és rpeis ahévrs’ wpoordrns & drdov!e wédes 

opadepés, tray 84 xfAXos ov Kaxdy edet, 
and Archil. Fragm. 144 (ap. Aristid. 2. 137), xal 6 pév ye xar’ loyir 
mpoddpey, el nal dvds eln xpeirrev, trd dvoiv y’ dy atrév xareipyerOai yor 
nal *ApyfAoyos xal #) rapospia, where the Scholiast (quoted by Bergk) 
adds, 4 pév wapoplia dnolv’ ob8e ‘Hpaxdns mpds dv0° rd dé ‘ApxiAdxou 
pyrov oloy pay dori, ob leper, lows dé dy ely rovovropy. 

14. nal 4 edy} «.7.A. Hom. Il. 2. 372, where Agamemnon is 
speaking of Nestor (Sus.*, Note 651). 

15. elot 82 nai viv xr.d. This takes up 1287 b 8, denoe dpa... 
II, rovroy rdv rpéroy, in which words the suggestion is made that 
the powers which it is proposed to entrust to the One Man should 
rather be given to a plurality of magistrates. ‘Gowep 6 dxacrjs, for 
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it was well known from the terms of the dicast’s oath (see above 
on 13874 2g) that he had to regulate matters as to which the law 
was silent. Aristotle has already implied in 1287 a 25 sqq. that 
the magistrates have to do so too in relation to some matters. Cp. 
6 (4). 4. 12928 32 sqq. 

18. dpfere xal aplvaey. Cp. 1287 26, xplvew nai deoewecn. 

BO. Sawopety nal Lyreiv. Acarropetwy here = dwopeiw according to 
Bon. Ind. 187 b x sqq., where Eth. Eud. 1. 5. 1216 a 11, dase 
pourra roair’ Srra cat dveperéera vives évexa x.v.d., is placed next to 
the passage before us. 

23. 08 roivew x.1.X., ‘nay, [the advocates of the supremacy o! 
law] do not make this counter-assertion that’ etc. Ov roésur is used 
in self-correction: see above on 1267 a 5 and compare im addition 
to the passages there referred to Plato, Rep. 603 B, and Strato, 
Fragm. @owmeldys, 31 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 546), 


“ otre Aadeiy etwbe.” i) rolvwy Adda 
oures wap ¢uol y dy, 

24. add’ Sn ody ava pdvor, se. ela: dei viv xpesodrra wepi vie 
TOLOUTOP, 

26. drowdy 1° lows x.t.d. For the thought compare Xen. Cyrop. 
8. 2. r0-12, a passage which seems to be present to Aristotle's 
memory here. “Ide: evidently suits dupaox only, not dxoais or what 
follows, but Aristotle ‘often expects us to supply a word from 
@ previous clause which is not altogether suitable’: see above on 
1257a 21. For deoais in the sense of ‘organs of hearing’ s¢€ 
Bon. Ind. s. v. 

27. S8vow is apparently the reading of all extant MSS. (one 
cannot tell from ‘duobus’ what reading Vet. Int. found in his text), 
but the Index Aristotelicus gives no other instance of its occurrence 
in Aristotle’s writings as the dative of a&o—it is common enough 
in them as the genitive, but dvci or duo are the forms of the dative 
mostly used by Aristotle—and here it strikes us as all the mor 
strange because it is followed by dvciv and duci. According 0 
Meisterhans, Grammatik der att. Inschriften, p. 124 (ed. 2), 8 
is used as the genitive and dative in Attic Inscriptions down to 
B.C. 329, dveiv from B.C. 329 to B.C. 229, and dvo as the genitive, 
dvoi as the dative, in Roman times. Thus, if the MSS. are to be 
trusted, Aristotle often departs in this matter from the usage of the 
Attic Inscriptions of his time. 
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29. édwet nat viv x.7.. TodAods is emphatic (see note on 1276 a 
32): cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 11, de rovrov dy Kai wodAol dvopicOncay 
Baowdos dpOadpoi nal wodAdd dra al 8é sis oteras da alperdw ely 
GPOarpdy Baciwei, ode dpbms oleras’ Grlya yap ele y' dy ioc cai els 
Gxovceue x.r.A., Where Xenophon probably intends to correct Hdt. 1. 
114, 6 8é airéwy aiérage rovs pew olxiag olxodopday, rods 82 Sopuddpous 
elvas, rv 3¢ cou vwa airéwy dpOarpdv Baowéos ely re 8¢ rim ras 
dyyedias codépew: ei8ov yépas, as éxdore ipyow xpocrdcce», The 
messengers mentioned by Herodotus would be included among 
the ‘King’s feet’ referred to by Aristotle here. The ‘many ears 
and eyes’ of a King became proverbial: cp. Lucian, Adv. Indoct. 
C. 23, ox olaba és Sra nal dpOarpoi woddol Bacirdwe; The important 
fact that Cyrus had fallen in the battle of Cunaxa was discovered 
and reported to Artaxerxes by an ‘eye of the King,’ Artasuras 
(Plut. Artox. c. 12). Institutions as unlike as the éraxovcrai of 
Hiero I of Syracuse (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 13 sqq.: cp. Plut. De 
Curiositate, c. 16) and the ‘younger members’ of the Nocturnal 
Council of Plato’s Laws (964 E: see vol. i. p. 448 8q.)° were 
probably suggested by this Persian institution. According to 
Megasthenes (ap. Strab. p. 707) a similar institution existed in 
India: see his account of the pope 

80. rods ydp TH dpxy Kat adroS gi\ous wovodvra: curdpxous. 
Aristotle probably remembers the words of Achilles to his friend 
Phoenix in Il. 9. 616, 

iaov duol BaciNeve xal fucov peipeo ryuzs. 
Cp. also Plut. De Fraterno Amore, c. 18 sub fin., nal 1d Aapelov 
yivos éBacihevoey, dvdpds ob pdvoy adeAdois, GAAd xal ddos dsiorapévou 
cowovely spaypdrav xal Suvduews, and Thuc. 2. 97. 3, where we 
read of of rapaduvacrevorrés re xal yervais 'OSpucep (i.e. associates 
of the King of the Odrysae in his rule). Monarchs expect of 
those whom they make partners in rule not only friendliness to 
their rule but also friendliness to themselves. The two things are 
not the same. Alexander, we remember, called Craterus ¢uAc- 
Baowrevs and Hephaestion ¢iradéfavbpos (Plut. Alex. c. 47: Diod. 
17. 114): cp. Plut. Brut. c. 8, A€yeras 8¢ Bpovros pi» ri dpyiy 
Bapiver Oa, Kdoows d¢ riv dpyorra puceiv, where Julius Caesar is of 
course referred to. Tys dpxyjs pido should probably be read (with 
Casaubon and Richards: see critical note) in place of r@ dpxy pias, 
though this expression is used in an unfavourable sense in Lucian, 
Catapl. c. 11, dyvocis Sre wdvres ol xal mpooxuvourres Kal ray Neyouerer 
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xal mparropéver exacra érawvourres f} DéBy } edniow per rhs apres 
Svres Ghidos xal wpds roy xaspdy droBdewovres; In place of aérov (MSS. 
wrongly airov) Sus. would read atreis, which is found in the version 
of the passage given by the Aldine edition of the Scholia on Ans- 
tophanes (Acharn. 92: Duebner excludes this quotation from the 
Politics from his text of the Scholia—see Dindorf's Preface, pp. iv-v 
Duebner, as to the Aldine edition), but not, I think, rightly: see 
above on 1286a12. The title ‘friend of the King’ probably came 
originally from Egypt, where we trace it as early as the Twelfth 
Dynasty (see Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de |’Orient, 
p- 104, ed. 1), and even the Sixth (Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 
Eng. Trans., p. 72). The Macedonian Kings made those whom 
they raised to the dignity of ‘friends’ so far partners in rule that 
they consulted them on the most important matters and employed 
them on the most important commissions (see Spitta, De Amicorum, 
qui vocantur, in Macedonum Regno Condicione, p. 38, who refers 
among other passages to Diod. 17. 54, and Arrian, Anab. 1. 25. 4). 
Tlootvras here takes the place of xosotcow, 29, just as in c. 5. 12784 | 
34 sorovow takes the place of roovwra, 1278 a 30. | 
S1. ph olor pév ody Svres x.1.A., ‘(friends indeed they must of : 
necessity be, for] if they are not friends,’ etc. | 
88. 3 ye ¢fdos toos nat Suoros. Cp. Plato, Laws 837 A, gio 
wey trou Kadotper Suotor Suolw car’ dperiy nad icov ioe. 
34. oferar Seivy Apyeu, sc. 5d Barsdreds. 
85. of StapdicByrodvres wpds thy Bacideiay. Cp. 4 (7). 1. 13232 
24, where see note. 

C.17. 36. dni péy two, ‘in the case of some persons.’ I follow | 
Bernays, from whom Sus. differs (Sus.‘, 1. p. 443: Qu. Crit. p. 396 1 
sqq.), in taking rwe» to be masculine: cp. c. 14. 1284 b 40 
h tut pév ovphéper rial 8 ob ouupepa, and c. 17.1288 a 31, «al rit 

87. dor. ydp 1 Gdce. Seorocrdy x.t.X., ‘for there is that which 1s 
marked out by nature to be ruled by a master, and another to be 
ruled by a King, and another marked out for free government, end 
it is expedient and just that each should be thus ruled.’ For «i 
Sixatoy Kal ovpdépor, cp. 41, GAA’ ex réov elpnpéven ye havepdy ws év pe 
rois dpoios xal ios ofre ouppépor dori» offre Sixaiovy Eva xiprov ev 
révrev, I. 6.1255 b 6 sqq., and 4 (7). 9.1329a16 sq. I prefer the 
rendering which I have given of xal dixatoy cal cupdépow to that 
of Sepulveda, ‘et horum imperiorum cuiusque aliud est ius et alia 
commoditas,’ though Bernays translates the passage in a somewhat 
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similar way. Richards would add rovro after Sixaior, 39. For gers 
ydp ts Guce deoroordy, cp. 1. 6. 1255 b 6 sqq. and 4 (7). 2. 1324b 
36 sqq. Tlodsrixdy in 38, cal Ado wodsrixdy, appears to be used in 
reference to the kind of free government which obtains in a Polity, 
for Aristotle is evidently speaking of normal constitutions only, and 
he can hardly refer in modcrucdy to Aristocracy. Of course, if we 
regard 1288 a 6-15 as authentic and as placed where it stands by 
Aristotle, we have an additional reason for taking srodcrixdy to refer 
to the Polity, for it clearly refers to the Polity in 1288 a 7,12. + 

40. of8e tiv G\Awy wokitedv, ‘nor any of the other constitu- 
tions.’ For the genitive, cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 30, and Diod. 5. a1. 2, 
obre yap A:dvucov off “Hpafd\éa mapeAndaper obre tiv Ddrwv ypdwv f 
duvacray dorpareupévoy én’ adryy. 

41. GN’ dx Tév eipnpdvew ye x.7.A. See as to this passage vol. i. 
p. 274-5. In 1288a 1 we have a pew solitarium (see above on 
1262 a 6). 


2. wdvrew is here masculine (cp. c. 16. 1287 a 11, 7d xipiov da 1288 a. 


navrov elvas tav wmokirav). This is clear from 3, ofre dyabdy dyabay 
K.T.A, 

8. aAN’ abdtdv ds Svra vépor. Supply xvpsow dvra after airéy. As 
to the chiasmus in ofre adyabdy dyabay obre pi) cyabey pi) dyabdy, 
see note on 12774 31. 

4. 088’ dv cat’ dperhy dpeivew f may be added to correct a dictum 
of Plato to Dionysius the Elder recorded in Diog. Laert. 3. 18, 
6 3¢ duareydpevos epi rupavviBos xal Gdoxwv as ovK fore Tovro Kpeirroy & 
cuppépe air pdvov, el pi) nal dperg Siadépos, mpooéxpoveey arg. Cp. 
also Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 37. 

6. «wpétepov, in c. 13, 12844 3 Sqq. 

wporov 8¢...15. dpxds. Susemihl brackets this paragraph as 
an interpolation, and it looks at any rate like a subsequently 
added passage. It may well be from the pen of Aristotle—its — 
contents do not seem to be seriously at variance with his teaching 
elsewhere (see vol. i. Appendix D)—but it is doubtful whether it 
was placed where it stands by his hand or by that of another. 
A similar doubt arises as to other passages in the Politics (see for 
instance vol. i. p. 569 and p. 519, note). The position of this 
paragraph in relation to its context is certainly remarkable. 
Aristotle is discussing Kingship, and in particular is about to 
describe what degree of superiority over those he rules an Absolute 
King should possess: why should he pause at this point to explain 
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who are fit subjects for Kingship, Aristocracy, and Polity, when he 
is concerned for the moment only with Kingship? And why is it 
necessary to enter into this question as to Aristocracy and Polity 
first (wpérov, 1288 a 6), before stating what degree of superiority 
over those he rules an Absolute King should possess? Then 
again, though the recapitulation in 1288 a 30 sqq. makes it 
clear that in what has preceded it has been explained for whom 
Kingship is an expedient institution, this may refer only to what 
has been said in 1288 a rg—rg. On the other hand, it may be 
urged in defence of the paragraph that it is after a long argument 
in favour of Aristocracy (in the sense of the rule of a plurality 
of good men) that Aristotle interposes his closing remark in 
1287 b 36 sq., ‘but perhaps these things are so in the case 
of certain persons and not in the case of others,’ and that 
therefore he may naturally wish to explain before he goes 
further who are the persons in whose case the arguments in favour 
of Aristocracy hold good, no less than who are the persons in 
whose case the arguments in favour of Kingship hold good. Nor 
is it altogether surprising that he should add a similar explanation 
as to Polity, for he has implied in 1287 b 37 sqq. that there are 
those who are marked out by nature for each of the normal 
constitutions. Still it must be admitted that the paragraph has 
an intrusive look where it stands. 

8. 7d rowérow here refers not to anything preceding, but to 
what follows. See for other instances of the same thing note 
on 1337 b 6. As to épew, see vol. i. p. 290, note 1. The 
case is omitted in which Kingship falls to a single individual, not 
& yévos. 

9. wpds ‘yepoviay wodtrinhy. ToAcriuxqy is added to show thal 
a mere fitness for iyepovla wodeuxy is not enough. Cp. sodmup 
dpxiv in 12 and wAjOos wodeuuxde in 13. The King is to be capable 
of sodirix) ipyepovia, the rulers in an aristocracy of moderuy dpxt- 
The word jyepovia belongs especially to Kingship: cp. Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1. 1420 a 21, where ol iwd riv ris BaciAelas ipyeporiay reraypeot 
are contrasted with of ¢» Snpoxparig modirevépevor, and Plut. adv. 
Colot. c. 31, obx of riv ris drapafias oréhavoy dovpSdnroy elvas rais 
peydAas ryyepovias Adyovres; ovx of rd Bacievew apyapriay xal duxTeow 
dropalvorvres; Cp. also Plato, Laws 711 C, +9 raw dusacrevévre 
Hryepovig. 

dpirroxparixdy 82... 15. rag dpxds. See vol. i. Appendix D. 
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lL. nat’ dperhy fyeponxdy, and not card mAotroy ead divayuy, as in 
oligarchies (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1161 a 2 sq.). 

12. wodttixhy dpyiv, the rule which is exercised over persons 
Soros rep yéver wal EAevGepos (c. 4. 1277 b 7 8qq.). 

wokitixdy 8¢ wAHOos «7.4. The law in a polity gives office to the 
well-to-do, just as in an aristocracy office falls to the y»dpmos (7 (5). 
8. 1309 a 2). Does xar’ dfiay imply that office will be elective in 
a polity? If so, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 10 sqq. and contrast 6 (4). 
14. 1298 b 8-11 and 6 (4). 15. 1300 a 34 sqq., passages which, 
however defective the text of the latter may be, seem to show that 
magistrates might be appointed by lot in a polity (see vol. i. 
PP- 509, 573). 

15. As to rdw Gdew see critical note. 

18. xat xdprov wdvrev is added because not all Kings are x«ipto: 
wavrev (C. 14. 1285 4). 

19. wpérepoy, in c. 13. 1284 b 25 sqq. 

20. 7d Bixaroy, i.e. rd nab’ trepoyny Bixaov, cp. c. 13. 1283 b 17, 
xara rd aurd Olxatoy. 

22. wdvry ydp «.7.X., ‘for they entirely claim on the basis of 
superiority, though not the same superiority.’ Aristotle’s account 
in Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 a 25 sqq. of the ‘superiority’ on which the 
partisans of democracy base their claims does not agree with the 
account given in Pol. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3 sqq., for in the former 
passage (cp. Pol. 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 28 sqq.) they are said to base 
their claims on d&fa—the déia, in fact, which éAevdepla confers—and 
in the latter not on dfia but on number. Still, whichever of the 
two passages we follow, they base their claims on a ‘ superiority.’ 

24. GAG Kal card 1d apdérepov eyOdy, i.e. because no other 
course is becoming or in accordance with nature: cp. c. 13. 1284 b 
28 sqq. 

28. rodro, i.e. to constitute the whole of which the rest are parts. 

81. was, ‘under what conditions’ (so Bern.). Cp. c. 3. 1276a 
17, fouxe 8 olxeios 5 Adyos elvas rs awopias rauTys, was wore xpi) Aéyeww 
ry médey elvas tiv avriyy py Thy auriy GAN’ érépay, 

82, dwei 82 «.7.A. At this point a transition is made from the C.18. 
question what are the different forms of Kingship and for whom 
Kingship is advantageous to the question how a Kingship or an 
Aristocracy (for the two forms turn out in 34 sqq. to be nearly 
Telated, cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 31 sqq. and 7 (5). 10. 1310b 2 8q,, 31 
sq.) is to be brought into being. For a similar transition cp. 6 (4). 

VOL. III. Xx 
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8 12948 26 sqq. The reasoning of the paragraph which com- 
mences at érel 3¢ is—the best State is an aristocratical or Kingly 
State, but the virtue of a citizen of the best State is the same as 
the virtue of a good man; hence the virtue of a citizen of an 
aristocratical State or of a man of Kingly mould is identical with 
the virtue of a good man; hence to institute an aristocratical or 
Kingly State it is necessary to have recourse to the education and 
customs which produce good men. This preface prepares us to 

" find in the Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth) Books what 
we do find there—inquiries directed to the discovery of the educa- 
tion and customs which produce good men. As to the transition 
from the Third to the Fourth Book see vol. i. p. 292 sqq. 

84. The use of the word olxovopoupéyny indicates the completeness 
of the control exercised: cp. @-14. 1285 b 31 sqq. 

87. @v 82.7.4. See vol. i. Appendix B. 

89. rdv abrdv tpdmov Kal Sd ray adrGv. Cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 41, 
Zdrow rpdéwov wai 8: Grow, and 4 (7). 15.1334 D 5, was 8é wai ded rier 
€oras x.t.A, 

41, Sot’ dora: «1.4. Here Aristotle corrects the view expressed 
by Plato in his Politicus that the essence of the Baowuxds and the 
modtrixcs is to possess a certain science. Just as he had said in 
1. 7. 1265 b 20 that 6 deowdrne ov Adyeras xara éexuornpny, GAAG TY 
roéo8e elvas, 80 he now implies the same thing as to the Baciuss 
and the sodrsds. The education which is to produce them is not 
the communication of a science; it is the communication of 
an és. Contrast Plato, Polit. 292 B, ry» Bacwnqy dpxyyw raw exe 
ornpéy «lvai twa ehayer, olua, and 292 E; also 259B. Aristotle, 
however, allows in 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 10 sqq. (cp. 3.13. 1284 a 5 5qq- 
and 7 (5). 9. 1309 a 33 8qq.) that the ruler should possess not only 
virtue but also political aptitude. In 5 (8). 6. 1341 a 8 certain 
woNepyixal xa) woAsrica) doxyoes are referred to which find a place 
apparently in Aristotle’s scheme of education, though their exact 
nature is left obscure, and these sroAsrixal doxjoes May perhaps be 
one means by which he would seek to develope this political aptitude, 
but he probably thought that the art of ruling was mainly acquired 
in the course of being ruled (3. 4. 1277 b 8 sqq.). 

1288 b. 1. wal waSela nat ny. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1310 216, elOicpern mi 
mexasSevpévos, and Menex. 241 C, paédvras nai dburbevras pa oferta 
rovs BapBdpovs. In 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 10, on the other hand, it 
implied that wa:deia comprises an element of habituation. 
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2. In place of wodsrexéy we expect dpecroxparicdy, but the rulers 
in the best State have already been spoken of as soderexol in 
c. 5.1278 b 3. 

4. tiva wépuxe yivecOa: tpéwov cai xaSicrac@a wis. The same 
two questions are raised as to the Polity in 6 (4). 9. 12944 


3° 8qq: 


BOOK IV (VII). 


14. Compare the very similar sentence in De An. 2. 4. 415814, ©,1. 
dyayxaioy 3¢ rdv péAdovra sep) rovrey corey sroiocba AaSeiv exavroy 1323 a. 
atréy ri dary. For péddw with the aor. infin. Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) 
compares Eth. Nic. 2. 3. 1105 b 11, éx 8¢ rod py mparrew Taira ovdels 
dy obdé pedAnoee yertoOa: dyads. Phrynichus condemns as un-Attic 
the use of zéAAew with the aor. infin., but that it is so used by Attic 
writers is undoubted: see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 74. 
Schanz remarks in his Prolegomena to Plato’s Symposium, § 5, 
‘aoristi infinitivi cum péAdew a Platone copulati exempla apud 
Platonem exstant, quae haud facile quispiam in dubitationem 
vocare possit.’ He refers among other passages to Protag. 312 B, 
pédAas wapacxeiv, and Gorg. 512 E, 8» uéAdos xpévor Ardvar, and 525 A. 
It is natural that Aristotle should find the clue to the best constitution 
in the inquiry what is the most desirable life, for we read in 6 (4). 
II. 1295 a 40 that ‘the constitution is the mode of life chosen by 
the State.’ See vol. i. p. 209 sqq. An instructive commentary on 
the first chapter will be found in the second of Vahlen’s Aristotelische 
Anfsitze, Uber ein Capitel aus Aristoteles’ Politik, from which 
I shall frequently have occasion to make quotations. 

16. For mpdroy in the sense of mpérepow Vahlen (Aristot. Aufs. 2. 
5, note) compares 3. 4. 1276 b 19. 

17. dptora yap mpdrrew x.1.X., ‘for [the best constitution and the 
most desirable life go together, inasmuch as] it is fitting that those 
who live under the best constitution their circumstances enable 
them to attain should fare best, unless something contrary to 
expectation happens,’ It has already been pointed out (vol. i. 
P- 294, note 2) that the reasoning latent in the Greek cannot be 
fully expressed in English. For the thought cp. Plato, Laws 
828 D, os éof ipiv 4 wddus olay ot dy nis érépay evtpos ray viv 
wept ypdévouv cxodns nal ra» deryxalwy d£ovolas, Sei 8¢ airny, xabdrep 
éva drOpwrov, (yy et. We hardly expect Aristotle to add the 

xX 2 
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qualification ‘their circumstances enable them to attain’ (é& ree 
trapxévrey avrois), for those who fare best must be those who live 
under the absolutely best constitution, which is contrasted in 6 (4). 
x. 1288 b 25 sq., 32 with the best attainable under given circun- 
stances (j ¢x ray troxeyéver apiomn, }) evdexopnevn ex ray Unapydrres). 

20. wiow és eimeiv, ‘all individuals, so to say,’ for waou corte- 
sponds to éxdorg, cp. 1323 b 21. Aristotle first discusses the question 
what is the most desirable life for the individual (1323 a 21—b 29), 
and then the same question as to the State. 

21. xepis, i.e. dedorg, ‘for the individual’: cp. 1323 b 40, «al xupis 
éxdore xal nowy rais médcow, 3. 6. 1278 b 24, and Soph. Fragm. 521, 
viv & ovdew eius yepiss dAda wodAdais 

éBreWa raury ri yuvaxeiay pic, 
és ovdey oper, 

where, as Gomperz remarks (Die Bruchstticke der griech. Tragiker, 
Pp. 33), xwpls (= ld, ‘ privatim,’ ‘seorsum’) serves to distinguish 
the individual lot of the speaker from the general lot of women. 

vopicavras ov... 23. adrois, ‘holding then that many of the 
things said in the non-scientific inquiries also respecting the best life 
are adequately said, we must now too make use of them.’ On the 
question what ‘ non-scientific inquiries’ are here referred to, some- 
thing has been said in vol. i. p. 299, note 1. The expression 
éfwrepixol Aéyor, when used by Aristotle, does not necessarily refer to 
non-scientific inquiries of his own, still less to writings of his owt, 
but it probably refers to writings of his own in the passage before 
us, for, besides that, as Zeller remarks (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 119. 2: 
Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 115; 
note 4), the contents of the passage are quite Aristotelian in spint, 
it seems to be implied in the words «al viv, ‘ now too,’ that Aristotle 
has himself said these things before (cp. Meteor. 1. 3. 339 b 34 
eipnras pév ovy xal rpérepov év rois wep) roy dyw rérov Oewpnpaci, \éyor? 
¢ rév atrdv Adyow eal viv, and 341 a 12 sqq.). Whether, as Bernays 
held (Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 69 sqq.), a Dialogue of Aristotle 
is here ‘used,’ is uncertain, for the non-scientific writings of Aristotle 
were not all of them Dialogues (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 123: Eng. Trans 
vol. i. p. 119 sq.). What is the exact meaning of xpyoréov? The 
word recurs in Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1102 a 26, Aéyeras 8¢ epi abris (-¢- 
Tis Wuyrs) Kal dv rois é€wrepixois Adyas dpxovwres a, Kal xpnoreor 
avrois, where xpnoréoy seems to introduce merely a statement of 
results, but it does not follow that it always means no more than 
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this. Bernays thought that we have in 1323 a 24 sqq. a verbahm 
extract from the non-scientific composition made use of. Against 
this Vahlen argues in the second of his Aristotelische Aufsatze. 
Zeller holds (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 119. 2: Eng. Trans. vol. i. p. r15, 
note 4) that the contents of the non-scientific composition are 
reproduced, not indeed verbatim, but pretty closely (‘ziemlich eng 
anzuschliessen scheint’), and we are certainly conscious (with 
Bernays) of a freer flow of periods in the first chapter than we 
often meet with in Aristotle’s writings, though Vahlen has shown 
that many of the expressions used occur elsewhere in them. 
Bernays takes the use of the éfwrepixol Adyos to extend to the end of 
the first chapter, and it would seem from the words wept rijs dplorys 
(w7s in 23 that all that is said on this subject is based on them, so 
that they will have been used at any rate down to cédper, 1323 b 
36. If we ask why Aristotle has recourse on this subject to the 
dfwrepixol Adyor, and not, as in c. 13. 1332 a 7 Ssqq. and 21 sqq., to 
the Nicomachean Ethics—dZeller finds teaching to the same effect 
in Eth. Nic. 1. 6 sqq., 10. 6 sqq.—the answer probably is that he 
prefers, when he can, to refer to the more popularly written and 
more generally accessible class of compositions. Zeller (Hermes, 
15. 553 sqq.: see vol. ii. p. x, note 1) thinks that the passage 
1323 a 21 sqq., in addition to Eth. Nic. 1. 8. 1098 b 9 sqq., was 
before the writer of Eth. Eud. 2. 1. 1218 b 32, wdvra 8) rayaa § 
dxros } ev Wuyy, cai rovrwy alperdrepa ra ev tH Wuyi, xabdwrep dcatpovpeba 
nal dy rois éferepiois Adyors’ Hpdynors yap Kai dpery xai ydom) ev Wuy7, 
dy Ena  mdvra rédos elvas Soxei xaow, but perhaps the passage in the 
é$erepixol Adyo: was itself before him. For the aorist vopicavras, cp. 
c. 7. 1328 a 3 and 5 (8). 7. 1341 b 27, and see above on 1271 b 4. 
As to the case of voplcayras see note on 1276 a 16, 

24. ds ddnOds ydp «.1.X.; ‘for in truth against one division [of 
goods] at any rate no one would contend,’ etc. Idp introduces 
@ justification of the use of the ¢gwrepixol Adyor on the ground of 
the absence of dissent. For dpuquoBnyreiy mpds, cp. 3. 16.1287 b 35: 
Isaeus 11. 9, duquoPyrijcas mpds ras éxelvov diabjeas: Demosth. in 
Phorm. c. 33, dudurByreis mpds iy pia rav év ty ovyypady : Polyb. 
2. 2. 10, duguoByrovwrey mpds ra Acydueva. But how would an asser- 
tion that the happy need not possess all three kinds of goods run 
counter to the division of goods into these three kinds? Appar- 
ently in this way. The division implies that all the three kinds of 
goods are goods, and it is taken for granted that those who are to 
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be happy should possess all goods (4 (7). 15. 13342 28 sqq)). 
There were other divisions of goods—among them a division into 
érawerd, riwa, and durdues (Eth. Nic. 1. 12). As to the division 
into external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the soul, see 
vol. i. p. 299, note 1. That wealth should be accompanied by 
virtue had often been said by the poets (Sappho, Fragm. 81: 
Pindar, Olymp. 2. §3 sqq. and Pyth. 5. 1 sqq.: Eurip. Fragm. 163: 
compare Lysander’s remark to the younger Cyrus in Cic. De 
Senect. 17. 59, recte vero te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam virtut 
tuae fortuna coniuncta est), and Simonides (Fragm. 70) had said 
that health should accompany wisdom. Cp. also Rhet. 1.5. 13605 
14 8qq. and Eth. Nic. 7. 14. 1153 b 17 sqq. When Aristotle 
sought to show in the inquiry which commences here that the 
chief ingredient in e’3amovia is virtue, his work was half done for 
him by the ordinary use of the Greek language. To the Greeks 
6 evdaizay was 6 ed xpdrrey (1323 b 29 sqq.), and 6 ed spdrree was 
6 ra xadd mpdérrev, and ra xadkd xpdrrey implied virtue. Our word 
‘happiness’ has no such link with virtue. 

27. odSeis ydp «1.4. The word paxdpws is used throughout the 
first chapter as interchangeable with evdaizer, but it is a slightly 
stronger word, as we see from Eth. Nic. 1. 11. rrora 6-8. 
Aristotle offers no proof that the happy should possess external 
goods and the goods of the body, no doubt because he considers 
it unnecessary to do so; the only question likely to be raised is 
whether they need possess the goods of the soul Compare 
Plato, Phileb. a1, which is evidently present to his memory. For 
gain paxdpior without elya cp. 2. 3. 1261 b 22. 

29. Sebdra pey ras wapaweropdvas puias. We read in a frag: 
ment of Plutarch (Libr. Perdit. Fragm. 7. 10), gappaxomdaAny dé rue 
eidevar Urd pv Spaxdvrev xa dowider pnddy micyew, pirwwa b¢ pevyeu 
péxpt Bois xai dxardaews, but Aristotle is thinking not of gadflies, but 
of harmless flies. As to cowardice of this kind see Eth. Nic. 7. 6. 
11498 4 8qq. 

SO. dweydpevoy 8¢ x.1.d. Tér coxarey is in the gen. after pyiat. 
To act thus is to be like a wild beast: cp. Plato, Laws 831D, 
pndéy dvoxepaivorra, édy pdvow Exy Sivauw xabdwep Onpip roi payer 
wavrotawd xal muiv, doaires nal ddpotciar wacay xdvres wapacxt? 
mAnoporny, which is imitated in Epist. 7. 335 Asq. For émévpiy 
rod payeiv } met» Vahlen compares Xen. Mem. 3. 6. 16, rot ebdofes 
érGupey, and 1. 7. 3, and Xen. Oecon. 14. 9. 
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82. dpotes 82 x.r.d. Cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 11744 1, obdeis dy 
€Acsro (hy wadlov sidvoy eyav da Biov, Hdduevos dq’ ols rd wradia ds 
oléy re pddtora. For rd sept rhv didvosay otras dhpova nal Siueyevo- 
pévoy Vahlen compares Phylarch. ap. Athen. Deipn. 536 e, otras 
e€ararnGnva thy idvoay .. . Sore roy wdvta ypdvov vrodaBeiy Bidcer Oa 
rat Aéyey Sri pdvos evpos ry» Gbavaciay. For rs madloy, cp. 1323 b 8, 
Spyavdy zt, and see Bon. Ind. 763 a 16 sqq., where Meteor. 3. 3. 
372 b 13, wat dcdre wepi roy Pdsov f rw ceAnvny, Spotes 8¢ nal wepi rs rey 
Drv dorpev, is referred to. 

84. d\Ad taéta pév x.rd., ‘but these things almost all men 
would admit when said; they differ, however, in respect of the 
quantity they desire of each good and in respect of their relative 
superiority. As to Aeyduera Vahien remarks that it is to be taken 
in close connexion with cvyyepyocay, and compares among other 
passages Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1138b 32, 8d di xai wept ras ris Wuyxis 
ders 1) pdvov dAnOés elvas rovr’ elpnuévov: Plato, Rep. 436 E, ovder dpa 
Meas roy rocovreayv Acyspevoy dxewrHtes: Hat. 2. 146, rovray dy dudorépey 
wapeats xpacbas roici ris seloeras Acyopevoias paGAXoy, and 4. 11, gore Be 
nal Gdos Adyos éyav bde, rH pddscora Acyouévp abros npdéoxeapa. For 
Gowep wdvres, where éowep =‘ fere,’ Vahlen compares Rhet. 1. 6. 
1363 a Il, Gowep yap wavres fon Spodoyovcry, el xa) of xaxes rerovOdres, 
perhaps not a quite conclusive parallel. Closer ones may be found 
in Plato: see Ast, Lex. Platon. s.v., who refers in illustration of 
the use of Sowep in the sense of ‘fere’ to Protag. 346 A, domep 
dopevous, among other passages. For rais tmepoxais cp. 1323 b 14, 
cara rHy vrepoynv. -A different interpretation of rats trepoyais from 
that given above is, however, possible ; it might mean ‘in respect 
of the excess they desire of this or that good’ (cp. ray drepBodny, 
38, and 1323 b 8), but ‘superiority,’ not ‘excess,’ is probably the 
meaning. ‘Ywsepoyais appears to be in the plural because three 
different sorts of goods are measured against each other, so that 
whichever sort is preferred will conceivably possess one degree of 
superiority over the second and another over the third. 

86. rijs pév ydp dperijs x.7.A. ‘Orocovot» is severed from ris 
dperjs by the whole length of the sentence for the sake of 
emphasis: see above on 1281a-14. Aristotle here remembers 
Plato, Apol. Socr. 29 D, & dpwre dv8pav, ’Anvaios dv, wddews riz 
peyiorns nal ebdoxipwrams els codplay xal loryvy, xpnudror per ovbx 
aloywwes dwipeAovpevos, Srws cos goras os wAciora, nal dd€yns cal ripye, 
pornoens 8¢ nal dAnbeias cal ris Wuyxijs, crews ws BeAtiorn fora, aie 
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émupedet ovdd dpovrifas; and 29 E, dreads ors ra wheiorov afsa een 
€\axiorov mostra, ta Od avAdrepa wepi sdeiovos. 

87. For wodrou xat xpnpdrew Vahlen compares 1. g. §257b 7, 
sonny ‘yep elvas rou wAovrov Kal ypoydrey. U)otros is explained in 
I. 13. 1259 b 20 a8 9 ris xrqyoews apern. Cp. also c. 5. 1326 b 33, 
rept xrnoews Kai rhs epi Ty ovolay evmopias. 

88. hpcis 82 adrots epoiper. See vol. i. p. 295, note 2. Vahlen 
compares the use of mpeis & éperjoopey in De An. 1. 3. 406 b 232, 
also Metaph. f. 5. ro10a 15, tpeis S¢ nat spds rovrow rds Adyor 
époiper, and Pol. 4 (7). 3. 13258 16 sqq. AS to fpeis See above on 
1270 4 9. 

39. Sr. padioy pév u.r.d. Mé» is taken up by ob gsqy aAda, 
1323 b 6 (see note on 1284b 4). ep) rovre», i.e. whether it is 
right to be content with a small amount of virtue and to seek an 
unlimited amount of external goods. In place of SaAapSaew 
Lambinus followed by Bekk.* reads AauPdvew (Sus. and Bonitz, Ind. 
s.v., also bracket the &d), and it is true that in 2. 3.1262 a 17 we 
have dyayxaioy AapSdvew wepi ddAnAwy ras wioreas, and that no parallel 
has hitherto been adduced for the expression dcadapfdvew ry9 siotu, 
but it is not perhaps absolutely certain that dsadapBdvey is wrong. 
Many verbs compounded with dd are occasionally used in a sense 
but little removed from that of the simple verb, e.g. dcapaynd{as, 
Scamopeiv», SiaAavOdvew, iadvAdrrey, etc. 

40. dpGvrag Sm x«.17.A. So that those who possess the virtues 
have the means of acquiring external goods in addition, whereas 
those who possess external goods have not necessarily the means 
of acquiring the virtues, whence it follows that the virtues are to be 
sought in preference to external goods. A little later, however, 
Aristotle says that external goods are the gift of fortune (1323 b 

27 8q.). He continues here to make use of the Apology of Plato, 
30 A, odd» yap dAdo spdrray ya wepepyoua: ) TreiGuav ipar Kai vewre- 
pous xai mpeoBurépous pyre copdroy empedeiobas pore ypnparey xpérepe 
pnde otra odpddpa, &s ris Yuxis, Imas ws dpiorn ora, A¢yor Srs ovK & 
xpnudray dperh yiyweras, adr’ ef dperfis xpiwara kal r@dAa dyaba roi 
dyOpéros drayra nal I8ig nat 8npooig. Compare the definition of 
evdaovia in Rhet. 1. 5.1360 b 16 as eOnvia xrnudrev Kal cepcrer 
perd Surdpews uAaxrinns re nal mpaxriuns rovrey: Isocr. De Pace, 
§ 32, rois yap dyabois ols tyouev dv ry Wuyq, Tovras xra@peba kai re 
@ras awedrcias Sy Beduevos rvyxdvopev’ SoG ol ris aira&v davis 
Gpedrourres AeAnGacs ohas avrovs ua rov re poveiy dpevow xai rv 
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sparrey BéArioy rav dAdo dAcyepourres : Xenocr. Fragm. 63 (Mullach, 
Fragm. Philos. Gr. 3. 127), Revoxpdrns 8¢ 5 Xadanddmos rj eddar- 
poriay drodidwos xrnow ths olxeias dperns xal ris Unnperuns abrij 
duvdpews’ elra ws pév dv  yilverat, haiveras Aéyov rHy Yuyyw as BE 
id’ dy, ras dperds' ds O¢ c£ dy, os pepay, ras xadds mpdfes Kal ras 
amoveaias ees re xai diabécas xai xivnoes Kat oxéoes’ ws Tovrwy ovK 
dvev rd coparicd Kai rd éxrés (cp. Plato, Rep. 403 D): Democrit. Fragm. 
Mor. 58 (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 344), 86fa nal wAovros dvev 
Euvécios on doadda xrjpata. 

1. 19 xalpew = ydorg, as in De Gen. An. 1. 18.7244 1 (referred 1823 b. 
to in Bon. Ind. s.v. yaipey). Protarchus in Plato, Phileb. 21 A sqq. 
finds the Good to be ré yalpew or pleasure. The word paxdpws 
was supposed to be derived from xaipew (Eth. Nic. 7. 12.1152b 
6 sq., quoted by Vahlen). Tyrants were thought to be evdaipoves 
nat paxapio: if they were seen to be in the daily enjoyment of bodily 
pleasures (7 (5). 13.1314 Db 28 sqq.). 

2. ety dy dudowy. Cp. Eth. Eud. 2. 1. 1218 b 34, dpdynors yap 
kat dperi) wal y8ov) &» Wuyg, dv Fa f wdvra rédos elva Boxet racw. 
Evéamoria is said to be a combination of rd xadd»y and pleasure in 
5 (8). 5. 1339 b 19: see vol. i. p. 296, note r. 

Ste paddov dwdpye: «.7.A. Compare the remark of Solon quoted 
in Eth. Nic. 10. 9. 11794 9, xal Zev Bé rors ebdaipovas ious 
Greaivero xadas, elm@y perpios Trois éxrés Kexopirynpévous, wempaydras 
d¢ rh xdddtoO, ds Gero, cal BeBioxdras cwppdvws’ dvBéxeras ydp pérpia 
xexrnpevous mparrey 4 Sei, and Plato, Euthyd. 281 B, dpd ye dvivasr’ 
dy dyOpemos odd Kexrnpévos Kal moda mparrey vouy pi Exov; i padrov 
OAlya your Exar; (cp. Laws 660 E). Compare also the remark of 
Bias to Croesus, made in support of Solon (Diod. 9. 27. 3), ra yap 
éy gol Bovdera (5 Tdrwv) Oewpnoas ayabd diayveva, vi dé ra apd 
gol pdvor édpaxer’ elvas 3¢ Os cxeipa paddAoy 4 ravra rovs ar»Oparous 
ev8aivovas, and two lines variously ascribed to Antiphanes (Inc. 
Fab. Fragm. 63: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 154), Alexis (Inc. Fab. 
Fragm. 41: Meineke, 3. 521), and Menander (Inc. Fab. Fragm. 
175: Meineke, 4. 273), 

Wuyi txew Bei mAovelar 1a 8é xpnpara 
rair dotiy Ys, wapanéracpa Tov Biov. 

4. thy dfw xrijow Tay dyady, ‘the external acquisition of goods.’ 
Vahlen (Aristot. Aufs. 2. 16, note 1) compares Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 
1098 b 26, riv derds evernplay. Compare also Plato, Rep. 443 C, 
70 3¢ ye ddnOés, towvro per Te Fy, ds Eomxev, 7 Sixawocivn, Gd’ ov wepl Thy 
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dé mpafiw ray avrov, dAAd repli rhw évris os GAnOes, wept davron cai ra 
davrov, 4) édcayra rd\dérpia spdrrew éxacroy dv aire nde wodvepay- 
poveiwy pds ddAnda ra dy +H Wryy yen, and Aristot. De Gen. An. 
3- 3° 7542 33, 7d ray Barpayer giv pdvor creped» (ore xat oreppa 
spos my é£e cournpias. 

5. wheiw rav yxpynoipev, cp. Pol. 1. 9. 12572 16, re Ta yey shee 
ra & aidrre résy ixavdv tye rots dvOpwwovs (Vahlen), and Isocr. De 
Pace, § 90, wei rév ixavéey, 

Tovrots, i.e. rois sept rd $Oos cal riy didvocay dyabois, or (as in 10) 
Trois wept Wuxny ayabois. 

6. of phv AANA «.7.A. Aristotle proves that it is not well to be 
content with a small amount of virtue and to seek an unlimited 
amount of external goods by showing (1) that the goods of the soul 
are not, like external goods and épyara generally, harmful or useless 
when in excess, but on the contrary increase in utility with every 
increase in their amount; (2) that the best state of the soul is as 
* much more precious (reusdrepor) than the best state of property and 
of the body as the soul is more precious than property and the 
body ; (3) that external and bodily goods are desirable for the sake 
of the soul, not the soul for the sake of external and bodily goods. 
On all these three grounds it is clear that the goods of the soul are 
to be sought to a far greater extent than the goods of the body and 
external goods. 

7. Sowep Spyavéy m1, cp. 3. 16. 1287 b 16, dowep 5 Sucaargs. That 
instruments have a limit, we see from 1. 8. 1256b 35 sqq. and 
4 (7). 4.1326 a 35 8qq. 

8. wav 8é rd yphowpor x.7.X,, ‘and everything that is useful ’ (not 
merely external goods but bodily goods also, vol. i. p. 299, note 2, 
and etrvxia as a whole, Eth. Nic. 7.14. 1153 b 21 sqq.) ‘ belongs (0 
the class of things whose,’ etc. Supply rotre» with dors (wih 
Giph.). Ta xpyoma (or &péAa) are goods that are desirable for 
the sake of other goods (Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 1096b 13 sqq.: 1.3 
1096 a 7, xpnowor yap nat Gdov xdpw: 8.2. 1155b 19). Cp. Pol. 
6 (4). 11. 1295 b 3 sqq. and De Part. An. 2. 5. 651 a 36 sqq. 

9. dvayxaiov. ‘In the first chapter of the Fourth Book of the 
Politics, which Bernays is probably right in believing to be taken 
over (heriibergenommen) from an ethical dialogue, dedye and 
dyayxaioy are interchanged in such a way that the latter stands 
where the use of dvdyxn owing to its being followed by a vowel 
would have produced an hiatus’ (Kaibel, Stil und Text der Hoke 
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*"Aénvaler des Aristoteles, p.10). Kaibel has apparently overlooked 
the fact that the same rule is followed throughout the Politics: see 
for instance 3. 11. 128a2b 8-13 and 6 (4). 2. 1289a 39—b 1. 
I have noticed only one passage in the Politics in which dvdyxy 
stands before a vowel, 2. 4. 1262 b 14, éraiéa pév odv dvdyny 
dphorépous épOdpba 4 rd» ga, and the reason why it is used there 
probably is that dvayxaioy occurs in the next line, unless indeed 
rovs should be added before dugorépovs. On the other hand there 
are several passages in which dvcyxaioy stands before a consonant. 

For atray used pleonastically in addition to the relative, cp. 
Plato, Rep. 395 D, and Stallbaum’s notes on this passage and on 
Gorg. 452 D. The same usage occurs in English, e. g. in ‘ Who 
is the poet but lately arrived in Elysium whom I saw Spenser lead 
in and present him to Virgil?’ (Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the 
Dead). 

10. rév 8 x.7.A. With elva: supply dvayxaioy from 9. Aé answers 
to péy in 7, rd pév yap derds, and we expect in 11 not yphoquoy eivas, 
but xpyosudy dor. See however Vahlen, Aristot. Aufs. 2. 24 sqq., 
who adduces other passages (Pol. 7 (5). 9. 13104 28qq.: 7 (5). 
10. 1310b 9 sqq.: De An. 2. 5. 417a 22 8qq.) in which the 
second limb of an antithesis suffers a similar change, and is 
caught into the structure of an intervening sentence. 

11. ef Set «.r.A. Menand. Monost. 579 is in the same spirit : 

yous dors wdvrey iyyeney rey yponoluor. 

18. Shes re «.7.X., ‘and broadly it is manifest that we shall say 
that the best state of every individual thing, if we match one 
against another, corresponds in respect of superiority to the 
distance between the things of which we say that. these very 
states are states, i.e. if we match two things one against the 
other, the superiority of the best state of the one thing over the 
best state of the other corresponds to the distance between the one 
thing and the other. ‘“OAws marks a transition from statements as 
to this or that class of goods to a broad universal proposition as to 
éxagroy wpaypa: Bee above on 1262b 3. For éxdcrov spdyparos mpis 
@Anda Vahlen compares among other passages Poet. 23. 14598 24, 
by éxaotoy ws éruyew tyes wpds GAAnda. “Hywep elnde dacracw = 17 
dacrdces Furep edAnhe, and rj diacrdce is dependent on dxodovbeiy. 
In Pol. 4 (7). 14.1332 b 15 sq. and Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 b 23 we 
find dxodovéeiv followed by card, and many have connected it here 
with card rjv twepoyqy, but Vahlen (whose interpretation I have 
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followed) is probably right in connecting dxohovéeiy with 19 dacrdce 
(understood), and not with xara rhv iepoxyy. That eiAnde dddorerw 
is a perfectly possible phrase (no less than efAnye Sudoracw, the 
reading of 0") is shown by Vahlen (Aristot. Aufs. 2. 30), who 
compares among many other passages Plate, Tim. 65 A, doa & 
cara cpuxpdy rds droxepneus dauréy nal xevdoes cirAnpe, ras 3¢ xAnpe- 
cas abpéas xal nara peydAa. 

16. dor eiwep «.7.4. Cp. Plato, Laws*697 B, 727 D sq., 731C, 
Symp. 210 B, and Protag. 313 A. When Alcestis says in Eunp. 
Alcest. 292 Bothe, 308 Dindorf, 

Wrxiis yap obder dors riysucreper, 
she means by wuyj ‘ life.’ 

17. nai dxdds cal Hiv. Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 2.1129 b 5 and Rhet. 
3. Ig. 1419 b 16 8q. 

cat thy Sidbeow Thy dpiotyny éxdorov. Aotros is said to be the 
dpern Of xrgots in 1. 13.1259 b 20. 

22. dperfis nal dporfoews, ‘moral and intellectual virtue’: cp. 
1323 a 27-34 and 1323 b 2, rd Réos xal rh Scdvouas. 

Kat Too wpdrrew xara raérag. An important addition. Hitherto 
we have been told only this, that those who are to be happy must 
possess as much virtue as possible, but now we are told that actor 
in accordance with the virtues is also essential to happiness, and 
this is not lost sight of in the sequel (cp. 31-36, 41 sqq.). 

23. pdprups TG bes xpwpédvors, ‘appealing to the happiness of the 
Deity in proof of this.’ Vict. ‘quod inquit posse nos hoc videre 
utentes Deo teste, non intellexit debere nos adhibere ipsum testem 
et quasi invocare ut hoc confirmet, sed uti illo tanquam signo 
quodam certo et exemplo huius rei claro atque illustri.’ Mdpros 
xpyjoGai ru is commonly used in the sense of ‘ producing some one 
as a witness, as in Rhet. 1. 15. 1375 b 30, 'A@qvatos ‘Opnpe paprops 
éxpyravro rept Ladayivos, but here, as Vahlen points out, pdprus has 
the same meaning as in Plato, Phileb. 67 B, rots Onpiav gperes 
olovra: xupious elvas pdprupas paAdov # «.r.A. or as ‘testes’ in Cic. De 
Fin. 2. 33. 109. Cp. also Metaph. A. 1. 1069 a 25. 

24. &5 ebSaipev pdy dor nal poxdpiog «tr. As to the source 
and nature of the happiness of God, cp. Eth, Eud. 7. 12. 1245 b 18, 
airsoy 3 Gre npiv pév rd eb xa Erepov, éxelvp d¢ (i.e. rp Gep) avrds avrov 
ro eb cory, and Plut. De Is, et Osir. c. 1, ob yap dpyipp nal xpveg 
paxdpwoy rd Oeiov, ovdd Bpovrais nal xepavvois loxupdy, GAN’ ésvorrnyy ei 
dporjoes, As to the phrase eddalyov xal paxdpws see note on 1314) 
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28. ‘In the earlier days of Greece evdaiser would hardly be used 
of a deity, as we can easily understand if we look to the original 
meaning of the word ; later also it appears to have gone out of use 
again to some extent as an epithet of the gods. On the other 
hand we often find it thus used by Plato and other writers of his 
time (see Ast, Lexicon Platonicum). I have found it elsewhere in 
Aristoph. Aves 1741, rhs 1’ evdaipovos “Hpas, in Aristot. Eth. Nic. ro. 
8.1178 b 8, rovs beovs yap pdAtora trecAnpapery paxapious xal ebdalpovas 
elvax, and’ in the passage of the Politics before us (Heinze, Der 
Eudadmonismus in der griech. Philosophie, 1. 663). 

26. éwel nat x«.1.X., ‘since it is just on account of this’ (i.e. 
because happiness does not spring from external goods) ‘ that 
prosperity also differs from happiness [no less than external goods 
differ from goods of the soul], for the spontaneous and fortune are 
the cause of goods external to the soul [the abundance of which 
constitutes prosperity], whereas no one is just or temperate (or 
consequently happy] from fortune or owing to fortune.’ ’Emci 
introduces a justification of the statement that the happiness of the 
individual is proportionate to his virtue and moral prudence and to 
the degree in which he acts in accordance with them: if this were 
not so and his happiness sprang from external goods, it would 
not differ from prosperity. That prosperity consists in an abun- 
dance of external goods, we see from Rhet. 1. §. 1361 b 39, eiruyia 
& dariv, Sv 9 rvxn ayabér airia, ratra ylyverOat nal dmdpyew § mdvra jj 
ra mAdciora § ra péyora. That it was identified by many with 
happiness we see from Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099b 7 sq. and 7. 14. 
1153 b 21 sqq. 

28. As to tadréparoy Kai 4 tuxn see vol. i. p. 21 sqq. 

Sixatos 8’ od8els x.1.4. Cp. Plato, Protag. 323 D sq. 

29. dwd téyns 0082 8a rhy téynv. This expression is used for 
the sake of emphasis: cp. Plut. De Fortuna, c. 1, wérepov ovde 
Sixaocwwn +a Ovnrav mpaypara, ovdé lodrns, ob8¢ aadpoovyn, ovdé 
roopudrns, GAN’ ék riyns pev nul da royny ‘Apwreidns évexaprépyce 
vy wevig.... x royns Bé nal 8a roxy Didoxparns AaBoy ypvoioy mapa 
Dirimwou wdpvas xai ixOvs irydpafe ; 

éxdpevoy 8° dori x.7.A., ‘and next in order, and calling for the 
same arguments to establish it, comes the truth that the best 
State also is happy and does well.’ But it cannot do well—Aristotle 
in effect proceeds—unless it does noble things, and it cannot do 
noble things without moral and intellectual virtue, and the courage, 
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justice, and wisdom of a State are identical in nature with the 
' game virtues in an individual, so that the happiness of a State, lke 
that of an individual, cannot exist apart from the moral and intel- 
lectual virtues and action in accordance with them; its happiness 
is inseparable from the very same virtues with which happiness is 
associated in the individual. Bernays and Susemihl, who substitute 
yap in 31 for the d¢ of the MSS., regard the passage adescros, 31- 
odpper, 36, as containing the proof of the preceding sentence 
¢xépevoy, 29—xades, 31, but Vahlen has already pointed out (Aristot. 
Aufs. 2. 45 sq.) that the former passage is rather a deduction from 

latter. The arguments used in the passage 31-36 are not the 
same as those used in 1323 a 38~b 29, nor do they prove that 
the best State is happy; what is proved in 31-36 is that the 
happy State will possess the same courage, justice, temperance, 
and wisdom which are possessed by the virtuous individual. One 
can conceive that the State might be happy without possessing the 
virtues of the virtuous individual; the object of 31-36 is to show 
that this is not the case, and that any happy State must possess 
these virtues, and thus to supplement and complete 29-31. It 
follows that the best State will possess them. In saying that the 
courage, justice, temperance, and wisdom of a State are identical 
with the courage, justice, temperance, and wisdom of an individual 
Aristotle follows in the track of Plato, Rep. 435 B sq. and 441 Csq. 
With advvaroy 8¢ cakes sparreyw x.r.d. compare the reasoning in Plato, 
Gorg. 507 C. 

84. dye, not fxover, cp. 8 (6). 1.1316 b 34 sq. and Plato, Phileb. 
64 E, perpedrys yap xai Eupperpia xdddos dirov nal dpery wavrayot fup- 
Baive yiyvec6at. 

85. popoty. Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) remarks of this passage, ‘ pop} 
idem fere quod d»aus significat.’ 

The suppressed antecedent of dy must be rj dvdpig nal Sicavoowrs 
xa dpornoes: we expect therefore dvdpeios eal dixaos cai ppdoysos in 
place of dixmos xai péripos xal odpper, but Aristotle is not careful 
of exact correspondence in enumerations of this kind, as Vablen 
shows by comparing Eth. Nic. 1:13. 1103 a 4-8, Pol. 1. 13. 12595 
39-1260 a 2, Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 6-9, and Pol. 3. 12. 1282 b 36- 
1283 a 3, where we expect rod xddAous in place of rov sAourov in 
1283a 2. The same thing is observable in Plato: see Stallbaum 
on Plato, Rep. 490 C. 

87. pév is probably answered not by 3¢ in vi» 8¢ inroxeicbe, 4°, 
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but by &¢ in wdérepoy 3¢ «.r.X., 13244 5 (see Vahlen, Aristot. Aufs. 
2. 26). 

weppoyssacpéva. Not only what has been said on this subject, 
but the whole contents of the first three chapters are introductory, 
because they merely prepare the way for the inquiry with which 
Aristotle is mainly concerned, the inquiry as to the best consti- 
tution (cp. c. 2. 13244 19 sq. c. 4. 1325 b 33 sqq.). 

88. Otyydvew ‘is rare in the best Prose (dsrropas being the com- 
mon verb), but is used by Xenophon, Cyrop. 1. 3. §, §. 1. 16, 6. 4. 
g, and by Aristotle ’ (Liddell and Scott s.v.). See also Ruther- 
ford, New Phrynichus, pp. 169, 391. "Eme€eA6eiv (aor. infin.) is used 
though éyydvey» (pres. infin.) has preceded, probably because énef¢p- 
xeo@as is not used in this sense. 

89. érdpas cyodijs, i.e. érépas peOddov (Sus.* Ind. s.v. oxoA7), 
CP. 13248 2, emi ris vow peOddov, and 21, hueis 8¢, ravrny mponpnucba 
voy my» oxéeyw. Compare also Plut. Pericl. c. 39, dAAd raira péy 
lows érépas ddfer spaypareias ely. Niy &¢, 40, is in opposition to 
érépas oxoAjs. 

40. péy should rather follow broxeicbm, but ‘zé» interdum non ei 
additur vocabulo in quo vis oppositionis cernitur’ (Bon. Ind. s. v.). 

41. xexopnynpévns «7.4. Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099 a 32 8q. and 
10. 9. 11792 4 8qq. Xenocrates, on the other hand, had identified 
the good and the happy life, and his view is consequently corrected 
here (Top. 7. 1. 1524 7, xabdwep evoxpdrns roy eb8aipova Blov xa) riv 
onovdaioy arrodeixyves Tov atrév, dred) wdvrov tov Biov alperdraros 
6 omovdaios nal 6 eddaiper ty yap 1d giperoraroy Kal péyioror), and also 
that of the Cynics, for they held that virtue needed only the addi- 
tion of the strength which Socrates possessed to be sufficient for 
happiness (Diog. Laert. 6. 11, atrdpen yap rh» dpery mpds ed8atpoviay, 
pnderds xpoo8eoperny Sr ys) Loxparixns loxios), 

1. The suppressed subject of peréyew probably is, not rd» Blo», but 1824 a. 
éxagrov xal rds sdAes. 

2. éxt rijs viv peOd8ou, ‘for the time of the present inquiry’: 
cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166 a 34, adelocOe ent rou mapdvros, and Isocr. 
Paneg. § 167, emi ris vi» Hdsxias, and see Bon. Ind. 268 a 5-13. 

5. Mérepoy 8é «.7.. Aristotle has just said that the courage, C. 2. 
justice, etc., of a State are the same as the corresponding virtues in 
an individual, and now he asks whether this is also true of happi- 
ness. The question marked out for inquiry in 1323 a 20 8q,., 
sérepoyv & aipercraros Blos now] xal ywpis 6 abrds } érepos, has been so 
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far answered that we have been told that the most desirable life 
both for the State and for the individual is per’ dpergs, but we have 
not yet learnt whether the happiness of the State resembles the 
happiness of the individual (1323 b 21 sqq.) in springing from 
virtue and being proportionate to it, and, till we know this, we 
cannot affirm that the happiness of the State and that of the 
individual are the same. We are now told that this is the case 
(1324 a 13, nal wédw ed8aporerrépay Goce ry croveaorépay), Plu- 
tarch claims that Lycurgus was already aware of this (Lycurg. 
C. 31, dowep évds avdpds Bip xai mddeos Bns vopifev ebBapoviay ax’ 
dperis éyyiverOar xal dpovoias ris spés atryy, and Ages. c. 33). He 
often seems tacitly to defend Lycurgus against Aristotle’s criticisms 
(see notes on 12704 4, Ig, and 1324 b 7). 

12. dwo8dxerar, ‘accipit cum assensu, probat’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.). 
Cp. 2. 6. 1266 a 25. 

14. &y pév wr. For cupsrodsreveoGar xai xowovery wédews see note 
ON 1293 4 4, xowewvovc: xai wodktrevovra:, As to the question here 
raised and the parties to the discussion, see vol. i. p. 305 sqq. 
In using the words 6 femxis cal ris wodsrixys xowevlas dwroheduperos 
Aristotle probably has before him not only the language of 
Aristippus in Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 13, dA’ eyo ros... 008? eis srodsreia 
€uavréy xaraxAyjo, dAAd févos srayrayov eis, but also the example of 
Anaxagoras, who lived many years at Athens, though a Clazomenian, 
and when he was forced to leave it, did not return to his native city, 
but preferred to live a stranger's life at Lampsacus and died there 
(Rhet. 2. 23. 1398 b 15). 

17. For 8d0eow wédews cp. Plato, Rep. 579 E, eirep ri rijs wddews 
Siabdoes hs dpyes Corner. 

18. xowevety wodews = cupwoNtreverbau, to take an active share in 
a State (cp. 15). 

19. efre xai trict prev ph rots Se wAelorots. For nai, cp.c. 9. 13294 
4, Tpdmov ev Tiva TOis avrois, rporov O¢ Twa Kal érépors. 

dwet 82 x.7.4. The best MSS, have éxeivo pév ydp in 22, though 
P** Ls omit ydp and Vet. Int. has no equivalent for’ it (Vet. Int. 
occasionally fails to render yép: see vol. ii. p. lxiii). Ydp should 
probably be retained in the text, and if we retain it, we must place 
the apodosis at dr: pév ody «rA., 23. After a string of protases 
introduced by érei, the apodosis is often introduced by ov in 
Aristotle’s writings (see Bonitz, Aristot. Studien, 2. 59 sqq.). Jn 
c. 13. 1331 b 26 sqq. and in De An. 1. 4. 408 a 5 sqq, the 
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apodosis is introduced by pé» ot after a protasis introduced by eneé 
or el. 

THs wodttixis Siavoias nai Gewpias. Cp. c. 3. 1325 b 20, Oewpias 
kal S:avonoas. Bonitz (Ind. 186 a 28) explains d&dsna here as ‘ cogit- 
andi actio’ (i.e. ‘thought’), referring to Metaph. E. 1. 1025 b 6, waca 
émornun Scavonrixt } peréyovod rs davoias, Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170 b 11 
sq., and De Interp. 14. 23 a 32 8q. 

23. tradmny xa’ fv rdgw, ie. ravrqy rip régw xaf wv. Vahlen 
(Aristot. Aufs. 2. 33) compares 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 19, évdéyeras 3é rd 
pay wowy Urdpxew érépy pépes ris médews, €€ Sy cuvdotyxe pepey 7 wos, 
Drw 8é pipes rd woady: 6 (4). 4.1290b 28: 6 (4). §.1292b 8. Cp. 
also De Gen. An. 4. 4. 7724 2. 

24. nay édcricodv, whether mparixds Or Gewopnrixds. 

25. duioByteiras 82 wap’ adriy tov Spodoyodvrwy «.7.d. Cp. 
C. 16. 1335 @ 39, rd wapd ra» iarpay Acydpeva (where see note), and 
Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6. 2, ra mapa ry bee» cupBovdrevdpeva. For this use 
of rapa see Kithner, Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 440. 1. 

27. 6 wdvyrwv Tay exrdg Awodedupdvos, oloy Bewpntixds tts, Sy pdvoy 
tds hac efvar.geddcopor. Aristotle was on the point of saying 
5 didtccogos, as in 32, but he substitutes this long phrase, because 
he declines to identify this kind of life exclusively with the philo- 
sophic life. He selects three strong assertions for review, each 
containing the word povoy, and this is the first of them. The other 
two are povoy yap avdpds rdy mpaxrixdy elvas Biov xal wodsrvixdy, 39, and 
of 3¢ rdy Seorrorixdy xa) rupayvixdy Tporor THs moAsTeias elvat povoy evdainord 
gaow, 1324b 2. As to the passage before us cp. c. 3. 1325 a 18, 
ol pév yap drodoxtydfoves ras wodstixds dpxds, vouifovres rév re rov 
€devOépov Bioy érepéy riva eivas Tov wodcrixod Kal wdvrev alperoraroy, of 
d¢ rovroy dpworoy. Tlayrey ray éxros drodedvpevos, however, Means 
something more than a mere rejection of political office; Aristotle 
probably has Anaxagoras in his mind, his refusal to be cumbered 
even with property, his passion for Gewpia and dAevOepia: compare 
the account of Anaxagoras in Plut. Pericl. c. 16, where d»épyavor xal 
arpoode) ris éxros tAns éxt rois xaXois xvet riy Oudvocay May be compared 
with sdvrev réy éxrds drodeAupévos, in Himer. ap. Phot. Biblioth. 
1088 R (quoted by Menage on Diog. Laert. 2. 6), where mdons 
€avrovs ris whew doxoNias dAevOepooayres May be compared with the 
same phrase, and in Diog. Laert. 2. 6, otros (i.e. "Avagaydpas) evyeveig 
nal mdovrp diuahéper fv, adda Kal peyadrodpooiry7, bs ye Ta marpga 
wapexopnoe trois olxelois, airtabels yap in’ abray ds dpeday, “TL ody,” En, 
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“ oty tpeis dwipedeiobe 5” nat rédos aréorn Kai wep ny Taw Gooubr 
Oewplay Ry, ob hpovrifey ray roderixav. See also Clemens, Strom. z. 
416 D (quoted by Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 912. 5), "Avagaydpap .. . rip Geopus 
gavas rod Blov rédos elvas xa) ri ard rairys hevbeplay: Eth. Nic. 10. 9 
1179 a 13 sqq.: Eth. Eud. 1. 4. 1215 b 6 sqq. and 1. 5. 1216 a 10 
sqq. Aristotle, however, may also be thinking of Empedocles (cp. 
Diog. Laert. 8. 63, quoted below on 1325 a 19). °“O» pdvoy russ 
gacw elva pirédcopoy perhaps contains a reminiscence of Plato, 
Theaet. 175 D, obros 8) éxarépov rpdwos, & Oeddepe, 6 pév rH Ben oO 
revOepig re nai axory reOpappévov, dy 8) Giidaodpoy xadeis, and Rep. 
476 A, nal xepis at wep dv 6 Adyos, obs pdvous dy ris GpOaes mpocetro 
giroodgous: cp. Plut. De Facie in Orbe Lunae, c. 30, al oadpos 
(Yuxal) perd oyoriis dxpdypova xai Giddcopor oréptara Blow. Aristotle 
hints in these words that it is possible to lead a philosophic life 
without withdrawing altogether from politics; he probably remen- 
bers that Socrates, Archytas, and Epaminondas had done so. Cp. 
Plut, An Seni sit gerenda Respublica, c. 26, much of which chapter 
is thought by Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 892. 1 (Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. ii. p. 441, note 1), to be based, in sub- 
stance at any rate, on Dicaearchus, Zexpdrns your obre BdOpa Gels oir’ «is 
Opdvoy xabicas ofre Spay karpiBizs } wepirdrou rois -yrwpiposs reraypery’ 
duAdrrev, dAAG Kal sralfeor, dre ruyo., nal cuprivey nat cvorparevipors 
évioss, xal cuvayopd{er, rédos 8¢ xal curdedepévos Kai wiver rd appex 
éprroodha, spares dwodeigas rdv Biov Sravre xpdmp xal pépes cai waber 
nal spdypacw dnhés dract pitocopiay dexduevor, and Cic. de Orat. 3. 
34. 137, septem fuisse dicuntur uno tempore, qui sapientes ¢ 
haberentur et vocarentur. Hi omnes praeter Milesium Thales 
civitatibus suis praefuerunt. Plato, again, though he speaks of the 
true philosopher as scorning political office (Rep. g21 A sq.) ¥il 
not hear of his philosophic class refusing political office, at any rate 
in his ideal State. Cp. also Gorg. 500 D. Chrysippus was so far 
from thinking the cyoAacruds Bios the only one fit for a philosopher 
that he classed it as an j8omnds Blos (Plut. De Stoicor. Repugnantis 
Cc. 2). 

29. oxeBdv yap «rd. Cp. 1. 7. 1268 b 36, abrol 8¢ modsrevorra | 
grocopotaw. For of gudroriudraros mpds dperqv, cp. (with Eaton) 5 (8} 
6.1341 8 29, peyadowuxérepa: mpis rw dperiy. Saivorras spoaporpem 
‘evidently choose.’ 

81. xal tov wpordpery (e.g. Anaxagoras and, as we shall s% 
Gorgias) xat ray viv (e.g. Isocrates and Epaminondas) 
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spérepos Goes not, I think, occur elsewhere in the Politics (oi 
arpérepoy is the usual phrase), but it occurs in Plato, Phaedr. 274 B 
and Menex. 241 D. 

Néyo Se Sdo x.7.A. See critical note. 

82. S:addper Be of pixpdv x.t.A. Aristotle probably has before 
him the words of Socrates in Plato, Gorg. 500 C, dpgs yap ori mepi 
rourov eiciv npiv of Adyot, of ri &y paddAoy crovddoné tis Kal opixpoy 
vouv Exwv dvbpwwos, } rovro, dyrwa xpi) rpdmoy (nv, mérepoy émt dv ov 
mapaxadeis eu (the political life) . . . 4 emi rdvBe rdv Bioy rav éy 
drocogig. 

83. dvdyxn ydp «.7.4. Aristotle perhaps remembers Plato, Rep. 
540 A, dvayxacréov .. . l8dvras 1b dyabdy ard, wapadetypar: xpopevous 
éxeive, xal médw xal iubras xai davrovs xoopety roy éridouroy Biow ev péper 
éxdorovs xr.d. (cp. Laws 702 A sub fin.). 

85. vopifouc 8 of wey x.t.A. It is possible that Anaxagoras had 
expressed himself to this effect: he seems at any rate to have 
implied in his account of the happy man that he was not a dumiorns 
(Eth. Nic. ro. 9. 179 a 13 8qq.). Isocrates had said in his Letter 
to the Sons of Jason (§ 11), eyot yap alperdrepos 6 Bios elvas Boxet xal 
Bedrioy 6 rév Wwrevdvroy } 6 ray Tupayvourrey, cal ras Tipas Adious 
Hyovpat ras éy rais modcreiais f Tas év rais povapyxiass: compare the 
spurious Fourth Philippic ascribed to Demosthenes, c. 70. As 
Eaton points out, Plato had already made Thrasymachus in Rep. 
344 A sqq. speak of rupasis as 9 reAewrdrn dduxia: cp. also Gorg. 
478 E, Polyb. 2. 59. 6, aird yap roSvoua (of tyrant) wepidyes ryp doe- 
Beordrny tudacw, xal macas mepeiAnhe ras évy dvOpwmos ddikias xai 
wapavopias, and Paus. 8. 27. 11, rourp r@ ’Aptorodnpp xat rupayvoivrs 
éeytvero Sues émxAnOnvas Xpnor@, and 8. 36. 5. In per’ ddixias ris 
elvas ris peyiorns (‘accompanied with injustice of the very greatest 
kind’) res lends emphasis: cp. Xen. Mem, 1. 3. 12, & ‘HpdxAes, os 
Seamny ria Aéyeis Svvapuy rov didnparos elva (‘how very terrible ’), and 
Soph. O. C. 560, and see Liddell and Scott, s.v. res A. ii. 8. 

87. twodurxads 84, i.e. if rule is exercised as it should be exer- 
cised over men free and equal (cp. 3. 4. 1277b 7 sqq.: 1. 7. 
1255 b 20). 

88. eumddtov gxew 1H wept adrdv ednpepia, and so not to be 
productive of rd dpwcra mparrey nal rd (ny paxapiws (24), As to 
¢protiov gxew see above on 1266a 27. Ty sept abréy evdnpepia, in 
contrast to 9 édxrés e’npepia (health, food, etc.), Eth. Nic. ro. 9. 
1178 b 33 sqq. 
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route 8éx.r.A. As Bonitz points out (Ind. 247 b 23), e€ cvuaprias 
takes a dative in Pol. 7 (5). 11. 1314 a 31. 

839. pdvoy ydp x.7.A. This was the view of Gorgias as expressed 
by Meno in Plato, Meno 71 E, avrn éoriy dv8pds dpera, ixavdy eiva: ra 
Tis modews wpdrrev (and perhaps also of Prodicus and Protagoras, 
Rep. 600 C sq.): compare what Socrates says to Callicles, the 
friend of Gorgias, in Gorg. 500 C, dvrwa xpy rporov (ay, worepor éxi 
&y ob mapaxadeis éué, ra Tov avdpds 87 Tavra mparrovra, Acyorrd re ér Te 
Shum Kal pyropixny doxotyra kai wodsrevdpevoy Tovroy roy rpowor, dy Upcis 
viv woAtreverOe, 4 éxi rovde rdv Biov ray év Progodia, and what Callicles 
himself says in Gorg. 485 D of one who continues to study 
philosophy after he has ceased to be young, trdpye rovre re 
avOporp, xiv wavy evpuis §, avdvdpp yevécbar devyorrs ra péoa HS 
méhewos xat ras ayopas, ev ais tn 6 sromnis rovs dydpas dpinpencis 
yiyverba: «.r.A., and Hipp. Maj. 281 B sq. Gorgias formed himself 
(Hipp. Maj. 282 B) and his disciples (Xen. Anab. 2. 6. 16) on this 
model; his ideal of human life stood in the strongest possible 
contrast to that of Anaxagoras. Nowhere can it have found more 
sympathy than at Athens (cp. Thuc. 2. 40). The added remark 
(c. 3. 1325 @ 21 Sqq.), addvaroy yap ré»y pndey wpdrrovra srparres «i, 
ri» & edrpaylay nai ryv eddaipoviay civas rairév, may also be due to 
Gorgias. In 2. 2. 1261 b 1 (cp. 3. 6. 1279 a 8 sqq.) Aristotle 
leaves the question open whether ruling is a good thing 
or not. 

40. é¢' éxdoms ydp «.t.. This was not the general view: cp. 
Eth. Nic. 10. 9. 1179 a 6, rovro 8 gorw ideiv évapyes’ of yap idkera 
tay Suvacray ovx frrov Boxoves rd émiecen mpdrrew, dAAd Kal paddor. 
Aristotle, however, seems to have said, if the mporperrudés ascribed to 
him was really his, that Kings were favourably circumstanced for 
philosophizing (Fragm. 47. 1483 a 41 sqq.): compare the view of 
Marcus Aurelius (Comm. 11. 7), and contrast Plut. Ad Princ. 
Inerud. c. 5, where Plutarch suspects that Alexander was half 
inclined to regard his own splendour and power és xeAvow aperis 
kai dcxodiav, For émi with the gen. in the sense of ‘in respect of, 
cp. 3. 9. 1280a 17, and Plato, Rep. 460 A, Sore rd» havAcw éxcivor 
airvacGaz éf’ éxdarns ovvépfews rvyny. 

2. ot 8é «7.4. By ‘the despotic and tyrannical form of the 
constitution’ Aristotle means a form of constitution devised spés 13 
xpareiy xai Seond{ew rav nédas. No notice is taken of those who 
praised the life of the tyrant, probably because no one would chim 
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that the tyrant was alone happy. For rpdézov rijs odtretas, cp. 2. 5. 
12642 II, 6 tpémos ris GAns wodereias, and 2. 7. 1267417, 6 rporos 
Tijs @addov wodtreias. Thibron and other writers on the Lacedae- 
monian constitution are probably referred to (see c. 14. 1333 b 18 
sqq-), for they seem to have called the Lacedaemonian State happy 
because it ruled over many, and to have ascribed its happiness to 
the framer of its constitution (1333 b 22 sq., 29 sqq.). Aristotle may 
have thought that Alexander needed warning on the subject (cp. 
Plut. De Trang. An. c. 13: Aristot. Fragm. 614. 1581 b 18 sqq.). 

3. wap’ éviows $2 x.7.X., ‘and in some States this is the distinctive 
aim both of the constitution and of the laws, that the members of 
the State may exercise a despotic rule over others.’ In the Lacedae- 
monian and Cretan States, for instance, both constitution and laws 
were framed with this end in view (c. 14. 1333 b 5 sqq.). For épos 
tis modreias cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 10 sq. Compare also the use of 
tmdéecis in 7 (§). 11. 1314 a 27 8qq. | 

5. 8d xal trav wreiotwy vopipey xubny ds ciweiy neipdvwy Tapa 
tois mheloros. Kai= ‘though’: cp. Xen. Hell. 3. §. 2, ’AGnvaios de 
kai ov peradaBovres rovrou Tov xpuciou duos mpobupos Roa» els roy soAEpoy, 
and see Liddell and Scott s.v. eaf B. ii. 4. 

vopipev—=rduor: cp. 2. 8. 1268b 42 and 1269 a 1, and see Bon. 
Ind. s. v. »dptpos. 

6. ef mod te mpds by of vépor PAdroucr, cp. Plato, Laws 963 A, 
spos yap iv éhapev dev del wdvf jyiv ra-trav wdpov Bdérorr’ elvat, tovro 
& dperhy rou Evveyopotper srdvu dpbas AéyerOat. 

7. Sowep x.t.. The same thing is said in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 
5 sqq. and of Lacedaemon in 2.9. 1271 b 2sqq.: cp. also 1325 a 3, 
and Plato, Laws 626 A, xai cyeddv avevpnoeis ovr cxomay roy Kpnray 
vopoberny, bs eis roy méAcuow Gravra Snpocig xai l8ig ra vdpspa Hyiy 
GxofShéxwyv ovverdfaro. We should hardly have guessed that this was 
so from the part of the Code of Gortyna which has come down to 
us, but the account of Cretan institutions given in Strab. p. 480 on 
the authority of Ephorus so far bears out the testimony of Plato 
and Aristotle, that it represents the development of courage in the 
young citizens to have been one main aim of the constitution. 
Plutarch probably has similar charges before him when in Lycurg. 
c. 31 and Ages, c. 33 he tries to make out that the aim of Lycurgus 
was very much that which Plato and Aristotle said that it ought to 
have been (see above on 13244 5). For # re madeia xai rd ray 
yopor TAHOos, Cp. C. 14. 1333 b g, rods wdpous xai nj madeiavy, For ré 
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rav vépov wAjOos, ‘most of the laws,’ Bonitz (Ind. 603 b 17 sqq.) 
compares 6 (4). 4. 1290 a 31, 32 and 2. 5. 12644 13. 

9. érc 82 x.7.X., ‘and further in all the non-Greek nations that 
are capable of winning at the expense of others warlike prowess is 
honoured.’ Aristotle has before him Hdt. 2. 167, dpée» xai Gpyisas 
kat SxiOas xal Il¢poas xat Avdovs (he substitutes the Celts for 
the Lydians) «al cyedd» wdvras rovs BapBdpovs diroriporépous rir 
ZAwy ynpevous rrohsyréwv rovs ras réyvas pavOdvoryras Kat rovs éxydvous 
rovrey’ rovs 3¢ dra\\aypévous réy yxetpavafieoy yervaious vopuslopdvous 
etvat, eal padtora rods ¢s réy wddcpor dveydvous’ pepabixace 8 dy rovro 
mavres ol “EdAnves, eal pddcora Aaxedaiyévios, where there is a transition 
from the barbarians to the Lacedaemonians, just as in the passage 
before us there is a transition from the Lacedaemonians to the 
barbarians. He probably also has before him Plato, Laws 637 D, 
nérepov, Somep ExvOas ypavrat xal [époat, ypnoréov, wal érs Kapynddoen 
kat KeArol wal “I8npes xal OpGxes, wodkeuixd Evpravra Grra ravra yémy, 
i) xabdmep ipeis (i.e. the Lacedaemonians and Cretans), and perhaps 
Xen. Mem. 2.1. 10. Cp. also [socr. Paneg. § 67, fore yap dpyt- 
korata pév Toy yevdy kal peyioras Suvacreias €xovra SxvOut xal Opagees xai 
lidpoa. The phrase rois duvapyévoss mdeovexrety recurs in 8 (6). 3. 
1318 b 4, where of xparotvres takes its place in the next line: cp. 
Demosth. De Chers. c. 42, doré yap tpeis ovx atrot sdeovexrica: nal 
xaracxelv apxyy «0 mepuxdres. No doubt among the barbarians of 
Europe in Aristotle’s day, as among those of Afkica in our own, 
there were raiding and raided races. ‘H rosavry duvauss, i.e.  wode- 
pin) Svvays, referring to pds rovs modeuous, 8 (cp. mjy dperijy ravryy, 
13). Thus sod¢usov is emphatic in 16 and 18, and rép srodepior 
in 20. For the perfect reriuyra: see above on 1280a 16, degpyray 
and see Holden’s note on Xen. Oecon. 9. 4, dvanérrarat. 

12, xat vépor rivés eion, ‘laws also’ providing for the giving of 
honours, as well as honours. The honours might be given apart 
from any provisions of law. 

18. xaOdwep dv Kapyndén x.1.X., ‘as for instance at Carthage men 
receive, we are told, their decoration composed of armlets with as 
many armlets as they have served campaigns.’ Coray would read 
éx tocovrev xpixer, but Vahlen (Aristot. Aufs. 2. 34) rightly dis- 
approves of this attempt to secure a more exact correspondence 
between antecedent and relative. I translate xpfxw» ‘armlets,’ not 
‘rings,’ for the xpécos which Demosthenes wore was not a rng 
but an armlet (Plut. Demosth. c. 30, ’Eparoodewns 8€ xal atris év pie 
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yor noth rd hdppaxoy Guddowes* roy 84 xpixov eivas rovrov aire pépnua 
wepSpaxiémoy : cp. Dec. Orat. Vit. Demosth. 847 B), and those worn 
by Carthaginian soldiers may well have been so too. Compare the 
armillae given to Roman soldiers for brilliant feats of arms (Liv. 
10. 44: Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, Eng. 
Trans. p. 586). We hear very little of similar rewards for gallant 
service in Greece. It was with land that Pittacus was rewarded for 
slaying his antagonist Phrynon (Plut. De Herod. Malign. c. 15). It 
was not by rewards given to the brave but by the education of 
youth that the Lacedaemonians and Cretans developed military 
prowess in their citizens. The Carthaginian custom may have 
been derived from the Libyans around them (cp. Hdt. 4. 176), or 
possibly from Egypt (Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. 3. 201, p. 168. 
25 sqq. Bekker). It seems likely from the passage before us that 
the decoration of xpixo: was confined to citizens of Carthage and 
was intended to induce them to serve in war and not to leave 
military service to mercenaries. 

15. #y 82 «.17.A., ‘and there was at one time a law in Macedon 
also that he who had slain no foeman should be girded with his 
halter (instead of a belt).’? A man girded with a halter would 
cut a sorry figure beside one girded with a handsome belt adorned 
with metal, and possibly golden, buckles (Guhl and Koner, Eng. 
Trans. p. 235). Among the Cappadocians to wear a belt meant 
to be an officer (Anth. Pal, rz. 238: Liddell and Scott s.v. (é»y). 
Compare the Macedonian custom mentioned by Hegesander, 
quoted in Athen. Deipn. 18 a, ‘Hyjoav8pos 8¢ gnow ob88 Hos elvar dv 
Maxedovig xaraxdivecbai tia év deirvy, el un tis to Aivov by xevrnceer’ 
ws 8¢ rére xabnpeva édeirvovy, where we read that Cassander, though 
a braye man and a skilful hunter, had not been able to fulfil this 
requirement at the age of thirty-five and still sat at dinner. A closer 
parallel may be found in the iron ring worn by many of the Chatti 
till they had slain an enemy in war (Tac. Germ. c. 31, et aliis 
Germanorum populis usurpatum raro et privata cuiusque audentia 
apud Chattos in consensum vertit, ut primum adoleverint, crinem 
barbamque submittere, nec, nisi hoste caeso, exuere votivum obliga- 
tumque virtuti oris habitum . . . Fortissimus quisque ferreum insuper 
anulum (ignominiosum id genti) velut vinculum gestat, donec se 
caede hostis absolvat. Plurimis Chattorum hic placet habitus). — 
Similar customs are traceable among the Sauromatae (Nic. 
Damasc. Fragm. 122: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 460). ‘It is a rule 
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among all the tribes’ [of the head-hunting Malays of Borneo] 
‘that no youth can regularly wear a mandau (sword) or be married 
or associate with the opposite sex, till he has been on one or more 
head-hunting expeditions. A mandau is presented to him probably 
at his birth or when he receives a name, but not till he has washed 
it in the blood of an enemy can he presume to carry it as part of 
his every-day equipment’ (Bock, Head-hunters of Borneo, p. 216). 
Under Cetewayo, a Zulu who had not ‘ washed his spear,’ that is, 
who had not killed an enemy, could not marry. We light on 
a more genial form of the same custom in the island of Skye. 
‘In Dunvegan Castle is kept an ox’s horn, hollowed so as to hold 
perhaps two quarts’ (of what liquid ?) ‘ which the heir of Macleod 
was expected to swallow at one draught as a test of his manhood, 
before he was permitted to bear arms or could claim a seat among 
the men’ (Dr. Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 
Works, 8: 289). 

17. dv 82 XndGarg x.r.A. Now we pass from laws to customs (cp. 
22). The result is attained by law at Carthage and in Macedon, 
by custom among the Scythians and Iberians. Eaton compares 
Hdt. 4. 66, where however there is no mention of the oxides 
srepschepdpevos, SO that it is doubtful whether Aristotle derives his 
statement from this source. See however above on 1262 a 169, 
1276 a 28, and 1284 a 26. The cxidos was used by herdsmen 
and country people (Athen. Deipn. 498 f) and is quite in place 
among the Scythians: some, in fact, imagined an etymological 
connexion between oxuos and ExvOns (Athen. Deipn. 499 f). For 
srivey oxipoy Eaton compares Hom. Il. 8. 232, 

sivovres xpnrnpas émurredpéas olvoto. 

18. dv Be trois “IBnpow x.t.A. Why have we dv 3€ 2xibas in 17, 
and éy 3 rois “IBnpow here? Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1306a 21, where see 
note. A similar custom existed among the Sindi, a Scythian race 
dwelling at the foot of the Caucasus on the East coast of the 
Euxine (Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 121: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 460, 
ZivBor rocovrous lyGis én rovs rdcbous émeBdAdovow, Sorovs (dy) wodepious 
6 Garréuevos drrexrovas 3). For xaramyyvioves sept riv racor, cp. Thuc. 
5. 11. 1, weptépavres avrot rd psnpeiow (with Arnold’s note). The 
word dfediceos is usually explained here as meaning ‘an obelisk, 
but this use of it is rare, and if we explain it thus, we must suppose 
that a long pointed stone is referred to, for soldiers after a battle 
would not find it easy to set up real obelisks at the grave 
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_ of a comrade. It is possible that the word should be translated 
here ‘a small spit.’ This is its usual meaning, and every soldier 
had a small spit ready to hand (Plut. Reg. et Imperat. Apophth., 
Scipio Minor 16, 201 B). Spits might be thought likely to be 
useful to the dead man, like the fish thrown on the grave by the 
Sindi. I am glad to see since the foregoing words were written, 
that Dr. Jackson also translates dfedioxous ‘spits’ (see his note in 
Sus.‘). Professor Ridgeway (Academy; Aug. 29, 1885), rendering 
the word ‘obelisk,’ makes the interesting suggestion that the 
passage before us throws light on the original purpose of stone 
circles. I read in the Ashenaeum for Dec. 14, 1895, that ‘at Monte 
Pitti in the province of Pisa, near some remains of ancient walls, 
an Etruscan necropolis has been discovered, the tombs of which 
are enclosed in circles of rude stones.’ See also Dr. Thurnan, 
Ancient British Barrows in Archaeologia 42, p. 211, quoted by 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, p. 285, and the remarks 
of Mr. Arthur Evans quoted by Prof. Windle, Life in Early Britain, 
p- 54 sq. We expect dcepbapxds 7, not diapéeipy, for the destruction 
of the foe must necessarily precede the fixing of the éBeAioro, but 
compare the use of the present participle in 2. 8. 12684 8, xai rois 
mal ray gy rq woddup redevtdvrav éx dnpociov yiverbas rH» Tpodny. 
The present is probably used in these passages because a thing 
occurring frequently is referred to. That the Iberians were 
a warlike race, had been remarked by Plato, Laws 637 D, and 
by Thucydides (6. 90, “ISnpas xal dAdous ray éxei duodoyouperws viv 
BapBapey paxiperarovs): compare the story told in Diod. 14. 75. 
8 of their gallant behaviour when deserted by the Carthaginians. 
Aristotle mentions the fact, partly in confirmation of the statement 
in ro that it is among warlike races that these customs prevail, 
partly because the Iberians were little known to the Greeks, though 
they had been mentioned by Hecataeus, Herodotus, and Thucydides. 
They must have become better known in Greece after their employ- 
ment as mercenaries by Dionysius the Elder, and still more after 
the arrival in Greece of a contingent of Celtic and Iberian mer- 
cenaries sent by him in B.c. 369 to aid the Lacedaemonians against 
the Thebans (Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 20). It is possible indeed that an 
Iberian belonging to this contingent may have been buried in 
Greece in the manner here described by Aristotle. 

20. xaramnyvdoucr. The forms m7yve, carampyrie are ‘rare in 
classical authors’ (Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, 
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S.v. myyru). We find dodAvovor in 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 12 (in 7 (5). 
10. 1312 b 23 some MSS. have drroAAvace and others dzroAAvove:). 
As to denxwtovor see Bon. Ind. 167 b 50 sqq., and cp. 2. 12. 12744 
36. As to dpyiovo: see note on 1285 b 11. 

21. xal drepa 5) x.t.d. For cal... 89, see above on 12534 18. 
Ndpos xareAnupea, ‘ratified by laws,’ cp. Plato, Laws 8323 A, 
ca tais (nuius trd vdéueov xarecAnppéva, and Plut. Lycurg. c. 29, 
xareAnppévoy od rois dOucpois fon Tay Kupuotdrey im’ avrov, and set 
Prof. J. C. Wilson on Eth, Nic. 10. ro. 1179 b 16 sqq. in Academy, 
Feb. 18, 1888. 

24. The suppressed nominative to dpyxy is probably not 6 wodm- 
xés, but ms: see as to this use of the third person singular Bon. 
Ind. 589 b 47 sqq. 

26. wis ydp dy x.t.A. *H vopoderiedy is added to strengthen the 
argument, for it is still more difficult-to suppose that what is not 
yéutpov iS voyobercxdw than that it is modcruds. Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 3. 
1129 b 12, rd re ydp apopeva td ris vopoberune vdpipd dons, xa 
xacrov rovroy dixaioy eivas hayer, and Eurip. Ion 404 Bothe (442 
ven was ovy Sixasoy rovs vdpous tyas Bporois 

ypavavras atrovs dvopiay op\iocdver 5 

27. od vouipov $2 «.7.X., ‘and it is not lawful to rule not only 
justly but unjustly, and it is possible to conquer [and so to acquire 
rule] unjustly as well as justly,’ so that it is possible to rule over 
unwilling subjects unjustly. This is added because some held that 
Might is Right (1. 6. 125518). Conquering (rd xpareiy) is the 
first step to ruling over others (c. 14. 1333 b 30). Od vdpspor Be, 


as always, like ov xcadés O'tye (c. 7. 1328 a 8), ov pgdiow BE (Cc. 10. 


1330 a 6), ove gore 8¢ (6 (4). 1. 1289 2 Q), od dpminrer d€ (6 (4). 16. 
1300 b 34), etc. 

29. rodro, i.e. that it is the function of the master of the art to 
rule over unwilling, no less than willing, subjects. 

80. 13 4 weioas 4 BidoacGa, which are the characteristics of rule 
over the unwilling, for they are the characteristics of despotic rule: 
cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 22, ras é» r@ wodéuq wreoxetias dmdcas (al porap- 
xia) wepuednpacu ral yap napackevdcaoba suvdues nal xpqoacba 
ravrais, Sore xat abeiv cal EpOjvat, nai rods pév meloat, ros Bé Buacarda 
«+ « paddov al rupawides tiv Drow modirecdv olai tr eloiy, Plato 
contemplates the use of persuasion and force by the physician 
in Laws 720 D and Polit. 296 B (cp. Gorg. 456 B), but perhaps 
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he would not dispute what Aristotle here says, that the function of 
the physician, gua physician, is not to persuade or coerce, but to 
heal (cp. Rep. 488, esp. D-E). Cp. also Athen. Deipn. 427 f sq. 

82. dAN’ doixact x.t.A. Cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 91, Sy dpeAjoavres 
ol yerdpevo: per’ éxeivous oun dpyew adAAG rupawvely éreOupynoay, A Soxei pev 
Thy aurip éxew Suva, mreioroy 8 GAAnwy Kexoptoras. 

83. xal Swep x.t.A. Tovro, the antecedent to grep, = 1d dpyew py 
BovAopévwy, OF rd deororinés dpyew. Cp. 3.17. 1287 b 41 Sqq. 

86. dromwov Sé x.7.A. Cp. 3. 17.1287 b 37, ore yap rt hice deor0- 
oréy, and 1.6.1255 b 6sqq. Thus Aristotle urged Alexander to rule 
the Greeks jyeyouxds and the barbarians only derroriuds (Aristot. 
Fragm. 81. 1489 b 27 sqq.), perhaps remembering the advice of 
Isocrates to Philip (Philip. § 154, Gnd yap xpqval ce rovs pév “EAAnvas 
evepyereiv, Maxeddvoy 3¢ Bacrevew, rev 38¢ BapBdpov &s mrcioT wr apyew). 

40. gor. Sé¢ Onpeutdy, sc. mpds rovro, i.e. éxl Golyay } Guciay, for as 
a rule only animals fit to be eaten were offered in sacrifice, though 
it is true that dogs were sacrificed to Hecaté and that some other 
exceptions to the rule occur (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. § 26). 

41. dddd phy x«.r.A. Aristotle no doubt has before him the State 
sketched in the Laws of Plato (704 C, AO, yeirwy 8¢ atris wikis dp” 
goras ris wAnoioy; KA. ov mavu 800 cad xaroi{erav’ mada ydp tis 
efoixnars ev rq rémp yevouden my xapay ravrny Epnuov ameipyacrat 
xpérov dunyavoy Scov). The Islands of the Blest (to which Aristotle 
playfully compares his best State in c. 15. 1334.4 28 sqq.) lay far 
away from men: cp. Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 167, 

trois 8¢ diy’ a»Opm@rav Bioroy «al 40 omdocas 

Zeis Kpoviéns xarévacce marjp és meipara yalns. 
It was a situation of this kind that the Phaeacians were taught by 
experience to seek out: cp. Hom. Odyss. 6. 2, 

abrap ‘Abin 

Bn p és Danxay avdpav djpdv re wd re, — 

of mpl» pév sor’ evasov dv eipuydpp “Ywepein, 

dyxoU KuxA@rey, avdpay tmepnvopedvray, 

ot odheas owioxovro Binds 8¢ péprepoe Foay. 

évbev dvacrncas dye Navoldoos Geoetns, 

acev 8 dv Syepig, éxas dv8pav adgnordwr. 

4. gorat. For the future cp. 2. 7. 1267 a 18, 2. 8. 1267 b 1325 a. 
34 sqq., etc. 

5. rowoiroy, 1.€. moAgusov. 
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Story Apa Sri x.7.X., ‘it is evident, then, that while all cares 
and studies with a view to war are to be considered noble, they are 
not to be so considered as being the highest end of all, but as 
existing for the sake of that end.’ That they are not the highest 
end of all, or in other words that they do not constitute happiness, 
is evident because happiness is attainable by States in which they 
are not practised, and also because they are not the épyor re 
wohitixov (1324 b 22 sSqq.), whose end is to produce happiness. 
There were probably those who regarded ‘cares and studies with 
a view to war’ as the highest end of all; thus an admirer of the 
Lacedaemonians claims in Isoer. Panath. § 202 that gratitude 1s 
due to them, dr: rd xdAdcra rey émerndevpdrov eipdpyres airoi re 
xpSvras Kol rois dAos xarédeafay, and explains in § 217 that he 
refers to ra yupydowa rdxei xaGeorara xal mv doxnow rps aydpias xai ry 
dudvocay cal ovrdAas Thy epi rd» srddepor éméhecay. As to diAov dpa 
dre see Critical note. 

7. Tod 8é vopobdrou x.7.X., ‘and the good lawgiver’s business is to 
see with respect to a State and a race of men and every other 
association how they are to share [not in conquest, but] in good 
life and the measure of happiness attainable by them.’ Cp. Plato, 
Laws 631 B, where happiness is implied to be the end of laws, and 
Rep. 521 A, of rq dere mdovers, ob xpvciov, dAX’ of Sei Tdv evdaipova 
thovreiv, (wis ayabns re nai ¢udpovos. Yévos= @Ovos, as in 2. 9. 
1269 b 25 sq. (cp. Plato, Gorg. 483 D, ra» dvOpdrev ev Sdais rats 
réheot kai rois yéveow). Aristotle keeps both més and €6ry in view 
here, because he has had both in view in his criticisms (1324 
3 8qq.). It should be noticed that he regards the @vos as a kind of 
xowevia, Zens dyadns is emphasized by its position in the sentence: 
cp. Plato, Rep. 413 C, rodro as sourréov. 

10. Sroice: pévrot «.1X., i.e. though this will always be the end at 
which he aims, the laws by which he seeks to attain it will differ 
according as‘ his State has neighbours or not. If it has no 
neighbours, his laws will be less directed to the encouragement of 
military prowess than in the contrary case. For rav rarropéver ena 
yoniney Cp. Plato, Laws 743 E, rév spocrarropévey airdbc vopev. 

11. xai roGro x.t.X., ‘and it is the province of the legislative art, 
if the State has neighbours, to consider this, [not how to subjugate 
them all indiscriminately, but] what sort of studies should be 
practised in relation to each sort of neighbour, or how the State is 
to adopt the measures which are appropriate in relation to each of 
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its neighbours.’ Tis vopoberuys takes up rov vopoderov rov arovdaiov. 
Lipés wolovs and mpds dedorovs are emphatic. The lawgiver should 
not lay down one indiscriminating rule, as the Lacedaemonian law- 
giver had done, but rather a rule varying according to the character 
of the neighbours with whom the State has to deal. Mota means 
modenixd f elonnxd. We may infer from c. 14. 1333 b 38 sqq. that 
the lawgiver will teach his State to practise military studies in 
relation to aggressive neighbours or neighbours who deserve to be 
enslaved, but not in relation to others. Ids rois xaOjxovos mpos éxdorous 
xenoréoy is a wider inquiry than soia mpds otous doxnréov, and includes 
the whole subject of the action of the State in relation to its 
neighbours both in peace and in war, which of them should be 
ruled iyyezomnas and which Ssecrormés, how war should be waged 
with them, if they are Greeks (cp. Plato, Rep. 471 A sqq.), and 
other questions of the same kind. Aristotle evidently does not 
agree with Isocrates when he says that laws affect only the internal 
organization of States, and not their mutual relations (De Antid. 
§ 79: see vol. i. p. 552). 

14. Jorepov, in c. 13. 1331 b 26 sqq. and c. 14. 1333.4 II sqq. 

19. ras woktTixds dpxds, so termed, as we see from 3. 6. 1279 2 8 ©. 8. 
(where see note), in contrast to the dpyai of the head of a household, 
a ship-captain, or a training-master, and the like, and also to 
priesthoods (6 (4). 15. 1299 a 18). 

re should follow not rév, but érepov: for other instances of its 
displacement see Bon. Ind. 749 b 44 sqq. and above on 125924 13. 

tod édevOdpou, cp. Diog. Laert. 8. 63, gyci & atréy (i.e. Empedo- 
cles) xai "ApiororéAns éevOepor yeyou'rar kai mions dpxiis ddAdrptoy, et 
ye thy Bacieiay aire 88opnevnv mapytnaaro, kabdrep KdvOos év rois wept 
avrou Acyet, THY Aerérynra 8nAovérs wAdov ayannoas : Clemens, Strom. 2. 
416 D (quoted above on 1324 a 27), "Avafcydpay ... ri Oewpiay 
gdvat rov Biov rédos eivas xal rv dd tairns édevOepiavy: Plut. De Exil. 
C. 12, otrw ris hvyjs mpds dy pépos rd ddoLoy evrewduevor mapoppey Thy 
dmpaypoourny Kal ry oxodyy xai Thy éevbepiay. 

20. With rod wodtrxod supply Aiov, as with rod Seororm«od in 24. 

D1. of $2 robroy dproroy, sc. eivas vopifovory. 

aSuvarov yap «.7.. Gorgias may probably have used this 
argument. Aristotle is of the same opinion: cp. 1325 b 14 sqq. 
and Eth. Nic. 1. 3. 1095 b 32 sqq. 

22. thy 8 edwpayiay x.1.X., so that one who does nothing cannot 
be happy. Cp. Phys. 2. 6. 197 b 5, 9 & evdamovia mpagis ris 
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cixpagia yap, and Rhet. 1. 5. 1360b 14, where evdamovia is said to 
be often defined as etrpafia per’ dperjs. 

24, of pev Sr xt. Tot édrevbfpov = the man who avoid 
political offices. Cp. Isocr. Epist. 6. § 11, uot yap alperérepos 6 Bi 
elva 8oxet xal Bedrioy 6 ray l8wrevévrev 6 r&» rupayveudyresy, 2 pr0- 
position in favour of which Xenophon often makes Hiero argue 
(e.g. in Hiero 1. 2, 7 sqq.). 

25. odSdv ydp x... ‘H éniragis 9 wept rev dvaycaiey is implied to 
be the function of 6 dSecworeds (cp. 1. 7. 1255 b 33 8qq-: 3- + 
1277 33 8qq.). 

27. +d pévrot voniLew x.t.d. It is apparently implied that those 
who rejected political office regarded all rule as despotic, yet in 
C. 2. 1324 a 35 sqq. they are said to have distinguished between 
despotic and constitutional rule. 

28. of ydp Xarroy wt. Cp. c. 14. 1333 b 27 Sq. 

80. éy rots mpdroig Adyous, in 1. 7.1255b16sqq. This reference 
to the mpé&ro: Adyor might well be taken to show that the Fourth and 
Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth) Books do not fall within them, were 
it not that a similar reference occurs in 3. 6.1278 b 17 8q., a chapter 
which certainly seems to form part of the mpéro: Adyoc (see vol. i. 
p. xxi). 

$2. én 82 x.1.X., ‘and further the actions of the just and temperate 
have in them the perfect realization of many things that are noble’: 
cp. Plato, Tim. go D, dpombcavra 8¢ rédos exev rou mporeOévros avOperus 
twd Oca dpiorov Biov, and Epinomis 985 A, Gedy pew yap 87 rap rédos 
éxovra ris Oeias polpas fe rotrwy elvat, AVMs Te Kal H8ovys. TloAAsy eal 
aay rédos Zyovow stands in contrast to obdends peréyes ray xadsw (26). 

34. xairo. rdy’ Ay «.7.A. The tyrant Jason is here alluded to 
(see vol. i. p. 237, note 1). A saying of his is mentioned in Rhet 
1. 12. 1373 a 25 (cp. Plut. Praec. Reip. Gerend. c. 24 and De Sant 
tate Tuenda, c. 22), div ddixety Ena, Srws Bivpras Kal Sixata woAdd wou, 
which no doubt referred to the acquisition of a tyranny. Jaso0 
was a great admirer of Gorgias (Paus. 6. 17. 9), and it is possible 
that Gorgias’ praises of the practical and political life may have 
influenced him. Be that as it may, Aristotle evidently fears that his 
own identification of eb3apovta with rd «2 mparrew (for this is what 
he means by rotrav otrw Siopopévar, cp. 1325 b 14 sq.) may lead 
some one to the same conclusion as Jason, but he hastens (0 
explain that absolute power does not bring with it rd «3 sparre, 
except in the hands of one who is as superior to those he rules 4 
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a master is to his slaves (1325 b 3 sqq.). Aristotle does not dispute 
that political power makes it easier to do noble things (cp. Eth. Nic. 
I. g. 1099 a 32 Sqq.), but then political power must not be out of 
proportion to the worth of its possessor. 

86. mdelotwv cai xaddlcrev...mpdgeov. This takes up modAdp xal 
kahwy, 32. 

Sore of Bei x.r.d. Susemihl reads e¢ conj. 8eiv for dei, but cp. 2. 
12, 1274 a 5, where the sndirecta oratio is similarly abandoned, 
though Aristotle is describing the views of others. In the Phoen- 
issae of Euripides Eteocles, who has deprived his brother 
Polyneices. of his share of the Kingship, or Tyranny, of Thebes, 
refuses to give up the Tyranny to him, and Aristotle no doubt has 
his famous speech in his memory. He says (470 sqq. Bothe, 504 
qq. Dindorf), 

dotpay dy Gos’ yAiov mpds ayrodas 

kal yns évepbe, Suvards dy dpaca rade, 
ry Geay peyiorny dor’ exew rupavvida, 
rour ovy Td xpnordy, pyrep, ody BovAopas 
DA mapeiva padrov fh oca{ew poi. 

838. xal pire warépa waiSev «1.4. This reads as if Aristotle 
were quoting from some solemn covenant for the establishment of 
a tyranny: compare the oath taken in support of Drusus in Diod. 
37. 11, roy abrdy idoy nal modepsov ipnoerbas Apovog, cat pire Biov 
Biyre Téxvew Kal yovdwy pndemsas peiverOar Wuyxijs, day (ui) ovuépy Apovow 
re xai rois roy avrév dpxoy dudcvacw. Polybius (7. 8. 9) dwells with 
emphasis, and perhaps with a little surprise, on the loyalty of 
Gelon to his father Hiero II, tyrant of Syracuse. 

89. Sdws, ‘broadly,’ not only fathers and children (who are one 
kind of friends), but friends of all sorts, 

As to éwohoyiLew see critical note. 

mpds Touro, ‘in comparison with this’: cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 8. 1108b 16, 
al pécat Efeis mpos per ras eAdeipers drepBdAXover, mpds 8é ras UrepBords 
@relsovew, 

1. 1d tdv Svrey aiperstarov, i.e. rd ed mpdrrev. Isocrates had 1825 b. 
called rvpawis in Evag. § 40 rd xddd\worory ray dvrey and réop 
Beioy ayabdy xal rdv dvOperivey péeyoroy xal cepréraroy kal mepi- 
paynréraroy. 

2. droriOerrat toéro WeiSos, ‘in assuming this as the foundation 
of their argument they assume what is false.’ 

8. od ydp én «.7.A. The reply of the Chorus to the speech of 
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Eteocles referred to above on 1325 a 36 (Eurip. Phoeniss. 492 sq. 
Bothe: 526 sq. Dind.) is perhaps present to Aristotle’s memory: 


ctx eb Adyeww xpi) pt) ‘mi rois Epyois Kadois* 
ov yap xadd»y rour’, dAAd ry Slay muxpor. 


Compare also the remark of Plato to Dionysius the Elder quoted 
above on 1288 a 4, Hdt. 3. 142, and Eurip. Fragm. 142. 

7. Toig yap dpotos x.7.A. Cp. 3.16.1287a 10 sqq. Td aaddr cai 
7d dixasov is an expression which frequently recurs: cp. Plato, Gorg. 
484 A, ds 1b troy xpi eye, cat rourd dors rd addy xal rd Sixasoy, and 
Laws 854 C, ds dei rd xadd cal rd dixaa wdvra dvdpa ray. 

10. 8d way GAdosg ng x... This takes up and corrects 1325 3 
36 sqq. Aristotle perhaps remembers the saying of Aristides when 
he surrendered his day of command at Marathon to Miltiades (Plut. 
Aristid. c. 5, xal wap’ fépay éxdorou orparyyou rd xpdros Zxovros, os 
wepinAber els avrdv 7 apyn, sapédwxe Mariddy S&ddoxay roves cvvdpyorras 
Gre rd melBerOas Kal dxodovbew rois eb ppovovow ov« aloxpdy GAAG ceprdr 
€or: xal cernpov), Aristides behaved in just the same way to 
Themistocles also, serving under him willingly and accepting the 
second place in the State (Plut. Aristid. c. 8: Aristid. et Cat. inter 
se Comp. C. 5). 

kat’ dperhy cat xard Sivayiw rhy xpaxtixhy tray dpiorew, ‘in virtue 
and in the power which is capable of effecting the best things’: cp. 
Eth. Nic. 1. 10. 1099 b 31, spaxrixovs ray xahav. Some take rév dpicrer 
after xpeirrey and as masc., ‘superior to the best men,’ but not, 
I think, rightly. For dper} xa) duvayis see above on 1284246. The 
repetition of «ard may be for the sake of emphasis (xard is not 
repeated in 3. 13. 12842 9, dxtwos rogovroy nar’ dperi dyres ai THY 
sroderixny Suvaysy). That Aristotle attaches importance to the presence 
of both qualifications is evident from 12 sqq. Compare the effect 
of the repetition of prepositions in 3. 11. 1281 b 15, sept sasra 
djpov ai rept ray wAnOos, and in 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 4, oloy é» MagaaXis 
xa év “Iorpp cal éy ‘Hpaxdelg xal dv ddXais wédeos ovpPéBnxer. 

li. For the repetition of rodrw see notes on 1317 b 5 and 
1284 b 28. 

12. Set 82 «.7.X., ‘but [if a man is to be followed and obeyed 
as a sovereign,| he should possess,’ etc. So in 7 (5). 9. 13092 
33 sqq. Aristotle requires of those who are to hold the more 
important magistracies that they shall possess not only virtue, 
but dwwaus peyicry ray epyor sys dpyas and attachment to the 
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existing constitution. Compare Callicles’ description of of xpeirrous 
in Plato, Gorg. 491 A sq. 

15. ebwpaylay. Aristotle uses both eixpayia and eimpatia: ‘in 
Attic prose etxpayia was preferred’ (Liddell and Scott). 

16. &Add x.7.A. Two separate assertions are here made— 
(1) that activity is not necessarily in relation to others, and (2) 
that it is not necessarily a means to something else, but that - 
thoughts which are an end in themselves may be of an active 
type. The first of these two assertions does not seem to be quite 
in harmony with the spirit at any rate of Eth. Nic. 10. 7.1177 a 30 
sqq., but still we gather from Eth. Nic. 5. 3. 1129 b 31 sqq. that 
there is an use of virtue not mpés érepov but «uf airdy (redrcia 8 eoriv 
(sc. ) dn Skxawootwn), sre d Exav airhy nal mpds Erepov duvaras 19 dperj 
xenocOa, adr’ ob pdvow xaf airdv), The second of them clearly 
conflicts with De An. 1.3. 407 a 23, ray pé» yap mpaxrixdy vonoewr 
fore wépara (nadoat yap érépov xdpw), al 8¢ Oewpyrixal rois Adyos dpoiws 
dpi{ovras. But Zeller has already remarked (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 368. 1: 
Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 400, 
note 1) that Aristotle sometimes uses the word mpafs in the 
Nicomachean Ethics in a wider sense than usual, and includes 
even pure thought under it—e.g. in Eth. Nic. 7. 15.1154 b 24, 
érel ef rov 9 vow daAij ely, dei 7 abr apakis Adiotn Ecra, where he 
must refer in 9 abn) mpagcs to contemplative activity. 

17. xaOdwep ofovrai twes. Aristotle probably refers to the 
persons whose opinion is stated in 1325 a 21 sqq., for they 
appear to have held that a man who lives a contemplative life 
does nothing and is not spaxriedés. Epaminondas was regarded 
at the outset of his career a8 dxpaypw» because he was a philo- 
sopher, and was consequently despised (Plut. Pelop. c. 5). 

18. For the severance of éx roé wpdtrew from tév éroBavévrev 
xdpuv, on which it depends, compare c. 4. 1326 b 8, 8 sparov mdnéos 
avrupxes mpds Td eb (Ay dor) xard rq qoXtriucy Kowoviay, Where xara Thy 
moXcrinyy xowrwrlay is similarly severed from pds rd ed (jv. As here 
mpos rd ed (nv, SO in the passage before us ra» amoSawdrreay xdpy is 
emphasized by its position in the sentence. Cp. also Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 179, ra éfeveyxOévra éx ris xepas lepa 
dyaA para iné ror Lepoep. 

20. Oewpias nai B.avofjces, cp. c. 2. 13244 19, THs wodcruns 
Savoias cai Gewplas. 

21. 4 yap edwpagia «.1.., ‘for doing well is the end, and there- 
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fore there is a kind of action which is the end, [so that there is 
nothing strange in thoughts which are an end in themselves being 
active,] and we predicate action also [as well as thought] in the 
truest and fullest sense, even in the case of actions done in relation 
to others, of those who as master-agents direct action by their 
thoughts, [and whose thoughts are therefore more an end in them- 
selves than those of the journeymen they direct].’ Ta» éferepuw 
spdfewy is in the gen. after dpyeréerovas, For xal mparrew (i.e. sper- 
rey as well as dsavocioba:), see above on 1255414, nai Aidfecbu. 
That the thoughts of a master-agent are more an end in themselves 
than those of a subordinate, we see from Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 109424 14, 
dy drdoas d¢ (rais réyvas) ra TéeP apyirexromnay Téy wayra cot” 
alperérepa tév tn’ ard’ rovTey yap xdpuw xdxeiva Oiducras. In 21-23 
_ Aristotle corrects Plato, who in Polit. 259 C, E had identified 
spaxrixoi with ye:poreynxoi, and had said that the dpyerécrey is 
yroorixés, NOt wpaxruds (KE. rijs 8) ywooruys paddor § ris xeeporex- 
mus wal Stws wpaxricns Bove roy Bacihéa Paper olxedérepay eivas; and 
HE. xal yap apyiréxroy ye was obx ab’ros ¢pyarinés, GAAa épyaraey apyer. 
NE. 50, vai, XE. wapexdperts yé mov yoaow, GA ob yerpoupya. 
NE. 20. otro. HE. d&ixaiws 39 peréyey ay Néyorro ris yrooruys 
ornpns). In Eth. Nic. 6. 8. 1141 b 24 sqq., however, the word 
spaxrxés is used in the narrower sense in which Plato had used 
it in the Politicus, for here 4 dpx:recromxy ppdvnors is marked off 
from another kind which is said to be mpaxrxy (cp. Eth. Eud. t. 6. 
12174 6, ray pr’ éxdvrov pyre Suvauevwy didvotay dpycrexrovuyp 4 
spaxrecnv). For 4 yap etxpagia rédos, Sore xal tpafis ris, cp. Phys. 2. 
6.197 b 5, 7 & eb8amovia mpatis tis’ evmpafia yap, and De An. 3. 2. 
42628 27, & & 5 ouphoria dovy ris dori. 

23. ddAd phy x.7.A. Here Aristotle, after proving the second of 
the two assertions contained in 16sqq. (od8 ras diavolas «1 ), 
takes up and proves the first of them (rdv mpaxrixdy odx ayayxaior 
elvas pds érépovs). States situated by themselves have already beei 
said not to be necessarily unhappy (c. 2. 1324 b 41 s8qq.), and now 
they are shown not to be necessarily inactive. 

25. odtw, i.e. caf atrds and not mpds érépous. 

évSdxera: yap x.t-d., ‘for this also [as well as other things] cat 
take place by sections [and not alone between whole States]: 
Tovro= rd mparrexy, For xal rovro cp. Cc. 4. 13268 13, Kai wdheot. 
For xara pépy cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322a 27 sqq. Among the ‘othel 
things’ referred to rule would be included, for it was a familiar fact 
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that rule might be exercised by successive, sections of the citizen- 
body (1325 b 7 sq.). 

26. woddal ydp x.rA. It is implied that, if there are cowavia 
(‘ relations’) between the parts of the State, activity will exist. We 
may suppose that when the parts of the State have relations with 
each other, inter-action results or co-operative action or both. 
What is meant here by the expression ‘the parts of the State’? 
Among the parts referred to are probably rulers and ruled: cp. 
Cc. 4.1326b 12, eal yap al mpdgeas ris wdkews Trav pev dpydvrer rev 8 
apxopuévev, and c. 14. 1332 b 12, éret 8¢ waca wodtrixy Kowwwvia cuve- 
ornxey €£ apxdvrey kal dpxopevay, 

27. dpolws 52 «.7.. Totro= rd pi) dvryxaiov elvas ampaxreiy roy (hv 
xa’ avrév mponpnyévoy. For tadpxev card ruvos, cp. De Interp. 3. 
16 b 13 and Anal. Pr. 2. 22. 67 b 28. 

28. oxoAf ydp x.t.A., ‘for otherwise God and the whole universe 
{could hardly be active, and so] could hardly be well circumstanced 
[which all agree that they are], seeing that they have mo actions 
external to them over and above their internal actions.’ That God 
is well circumstanced we see from De Caelo, 2.12. 292 a 22, @ome 
yep Tp pty apora exovrs tmdpxew 1d eb dvev mpdfews. The universe 
consists according to Aristotle of concentric spheres with the earth 
in the centre (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 447 sqq.: Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 487 sqq.), and God, who is an 
incorporeal being distinct from the universe, is outside its outer- 
most sphere, so far as an incorporeal being can be said to be in 
any particular place. He is the First Mover of the universe, but 
he moves it passively, as the object of love (Metaph. A. 7. 1072b 
3, nivel 8¢ ds epmpevov); he does not act upon it otherwise. Action 
is not to be predicated of him (Eth. Nic. ro. 8. 1178 b 8 sqq.: De 
Caelo, 2.12. 292 22 sq., quoted above); at least not action in the 
ordinary sense of the word, for it would be beneath him ; his only 
activity is thought, and as his thought must be exercised on what 
is best, it must be exercised on himself (Metaph. A. 9. 1074 b 33, 
avrdv dpa voei, elmep dori rd xparioroy, xal fore 7 vdnows vonmens vénais). 
Acts of thought exercised by God on himself, therefore, are the 
oixeias wpdges ascribed to God in the passage before us. But if 
God has no éfwrepical mpages, neither has the universe, for in 
Aristotle’s view there is but one universe in existence (De Caelo, 
1. 8. 276a 18 sqq.: Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 446 sq.—Eng. Trans., 
vol. i. p. 485 8q.); there is nothing corporeal outside the universe, 
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and therefore nothing on which it can act. Plutarch maintans 
the opposite view, arguing for a plurality of worlds, in De Defect 
Orac. c. 24, eloly ody dxrds érepos Geol nal xdopos, mpds obs xpiyras (6 bes) 
Tais Kowomxais aperais, ovdd yap mpis atrdv ovdd pépos avrou xpyais cen 
Scxasoovwns f ydpiros } xpnordryros, aAAd mpds dove. For 6 Geis oxi 
was 6 xoopos Cp. Plato, Laws 821 A, rév péysoror Gece sai Sdov tH 
xéopov. For the contrast here of olxeios and éferepixds cp. Eth. Nic. 
§. 3.1129 b 33, where ép rois olxeios stands in opposition to é re: 
pos érepov: cp. also Plato, Rep. 521 A, olxeios dy nal ZvBow 6 rowura 
wéXepos. 

82. trois évOpdrois, = rois woAiras, Cp. C. 4. 1326 a 6, where rer 
dvyOperey corresponds to modiréy, c. 4. 1325 b 40, and also Isocr. 
Archid. § 81, ob rg peyebec rs wédcas ov8e rq wAnba r&v axbpore, 
and Thuc. 6. 18. 7. | 

88, wepi airéy, cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 4. 11404 2, miorevoper b¢ xy 
atréy xal ruis efwrepexois Adyots. 

$4. nal wept tds GANas wodsreias x.7.A. This would seem to 
refer to the contents of the Second Book: cp. 2. 1. 1260b 26, & 
nat ras Gdas émoxeyacba nodsreias. 

87. 0b ydp oléy re x.r.d. Cp. 6 (4). 1.1288 b 30, viw & of piv 1H 
Gxpordrny Kai Seouerny wodAns xopryias (nroves pdvov. 

$8. 8 Bei «.t.A. See above on 1266 214, where the same 
remark occurs. We read in Plato, Rep. 456 C, odx« dpa adveara 
ob8é edyais Soa évopoberovper, and in Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 68, ¢ 
yap ad xahas pév Exoe, pi) Suvardy 8¢ re ppdfot, ebyijs, ob vdpou, daxpor- 
ror’ dy gépyov, and these passages agree with that before us i 
implying that men often pray for impossibilities: yet eSyov dvvara is 
one of the Precepts ascribed to the Seven Wise Men in the Collec- 
tion of Sosiades (Stob. Floril. 3. 80: Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. 
I. 217). UpovmorebeicOa is middle; the perfects réGecuar, cvrebeps 
are used more commonly in a middle than in a passive sense (st 
Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, pp. 635, 636). The 
reason of this is, as Richards points out, that xeio6a is used in thei 
place to express the passive. 

39. Adyw Se ofoy wepi re wAsPous woArTay Kal xdpas, SC. Bei wodde 
mpotrorebeio bas, elvat pévrot pydéy rovray advvarov. Plato, who begifs 
the construction of his State in the Laws (737 C sqq.) with arrange 
ments respecting these matters, had in Aristotle’s opinion (2. 
1265 a 10 sqq.) fixed the number of the citizens at an impossbly 
high figure. 
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40. Sowep yap x.t.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 709 C sq. (which Aristotle 
probably has before him), and Xen. Hipparch. 6. 1, dAAd yap obder 
dy ris ddvasro mAdoas olov Bovderas, ef yi) €£ Sy ye warrovro mapeaxevac- 
péva ety cos weiBerOa rq Tov yxeporéxvou yropun’ old y dv ef dvdpay, ei 
ph) oly beg otra mapecxevacpévos Eqovra: as gilixds re fxew mpds ray 
dpyovra x.r.A. 

4, Tq wohtrine Kai Te vopobdry. See note on 1274 b 36. 1326 a. 

5. dors $2 x.17.X., ‘and under the head of political equipment falls 
first [for consideration] the body of men composing the State, how 
many and what sort of men they should be by nature,’ etc. Com- 
pare the similar sentences in 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 4, exe: yap Kal rovro 
rd pdpiov ris moksreias woAdds Siadopds, wécas re dpyal, xal xipias rivwr 
x.r.d., and 4 (7). 16. 1334 b 30-32. Lodcerum) xoprryia, ‘ the equipment 
necessary to a State’ (answering to njp olxelay vAny, 4), is different from 
the equipment necessary to an individual, but both are the gift of 
Nature and Fortune (c. 13. 1331 b 40 sqq. : 1332 @ 29 Sqq., 39 Sqq.: 
6 (4).11.1295 & 27 8q.). Nature supplies men possessing the needful 
qualities of body and soul (1332 a 40 sqq.), and Fortune supplies 
external and bodily goods (c. 1. 1323 b 27 sq.). Ta» dvOpereav = 
moray, 1325 b 40, and rap sroAcrevoperoy, C. 7.1328 a17. Aristotle 
is not here concerned with the number or quality of the slaves of 
the State or of its metoeci. As he says that the question of the 
characteristics of the men and the territory is the frs¢ which needs 
consideration under the head of ‘ political equipment,’ we infer that 
there are others which need consideration, and what are they? 
Probably the questions which arise as to the subsidiary classes 
of cultivators and artisans; these are dealt with in cc. 8-10. Todas 
in 6 seems to belong both to rdéeovs and to molovs, and rea in 8 both 
to don» and to solay, cp. c. 7.1328 217, wept per oby rap rodcrevopzevoy, 
mécous te indpyew Sei nal rroious reds ri uot, ere 8é ri» xdpay méony 
ré tiva kai srolay rid, Sibporas oxeddy, and Cc. 10. 1329 b 38, xai wdony 
riwd xpi) kal srolay elvas rv yepav (So apparently Bonitz, Ind. 533 a 59 
sqq.). For xara rj» yépay, 7 (‘in connexion with the territory ’), 
cp. Oecon. 1. 3. 1343 b 7, rév 8€ wepl robs dxOpdrous ) Kard yuvaixa 
mporn éripédea. “Oony, 7, is probably right: see Stallbaum’s note 
on Plato, Crito 48 A, and cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 18, rg 8é dparnud rs 
spolBadre mrehpovriopévys Sedpevov Groxpicews, oloy doris dpioros év rois 
dypdow rola rig 4 rode mpafs, and Herondas 2. 28, dors éori 
kéx moiov LlnAod medupnra. M*P! have dréony, not méony, in 
1328 a 18. 
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8. otovra: pév odv «rd. Aristotle has before him Plato, Laws 
742 D, dors 8) Tov votw exovros wodsrixoy Bovdnois, hapév, oby Freep 
oi woAAol daiev, Seiv BovderOas rév ayabdy vopoberny ds peyloryy re eve 
ry wdAW, 7} vOaY ev vouobeTOI, Kal 6 Tt pdAtoTa TAOVGiay: Cp. also Rep. 
460 A, where there may be an allusion to the name of Megalopols 
founded in B. c. 369 shortly before the time when many think that 
the Republic saw the light. See also Rep. 423 A sq. (referred to 
by Eaton) and Laws 737 D. 

Ll. ray évorxodyrew, ‘of the inhabitants,’ not merely of the citizens, 
so that according to these authorities a city would be peydAy which 
included a large number of slaves, metoeci, and aliens. 

12. Sei 82 paddow x.r.d. Cp. De Caelo, 1. 5. 271 b 14, rovrv8 
atrvoy Sri) apy?) Suedues peilar f peyéOe, and Xen. Anab. 7. 7. 36, 
yap apiOyds dorw 6 dpifwr rd wodv cai rd dAiyor, GAN’ 4 Surasts row Te 
dro8ddvros cal rov AapBdvorros. Eucken (De Partic. Usu, p. 32) 
remarks that &¢ in els 8¢ dvpauw is used in the same sense as dAds, 
and compares Metaph. K. 3. 1061 a 23, 3) rov ddovu Adyou, rov rele 
raiov 8¢ ei8ovs, and De An. 1. 5. 409b 28. 

18. nai wédaws, ‘of a State also [as well as of other things]’: cp. 
C. 3. 1325 b 25, xal rovro. 

18. od xara x.t.X,, ‘it is not in respect of any and every multitude 
that we must do so.’ For xara rd ruxdy wanOos cp. 7 (5). 3. 13038 
26 and 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 11 sqq. It is evident from what follows 
that Aristotle counts Sdvavoos here among dovAc, just as he does in 
3. 4. 1277 a 37 sqq. Camerarius (Interp. p. 279) has already 
referred to the story told of Agesilaus by Plutarch in Ages. c. 26. 
The allies of the Lacedaemonians had contrasted the large number 
of troops which they contributed to the army of Agesilaus with the 
small number of the Spartans, and Agesilaus by way of reply 
ordered all the potters, smiths, carpenters, masons, and other 
Bdvavoos rexvira: in his army to stand up successively. Nearly every 
man in the contingent of the allies stood up, but not a singk 
Spartan, and Agesilaus remarked, with a smile, dpare, & dvdpes, coy 
TAeiovas tyav orparioras dxrépropev tyueis, Aristotle may remembe! 
this story. 

dvayxatoy ydp x.7.h. This would be especially the case in a State 
like that which Aristotle is constructing—a State in which the 
citizens are not allowed to practise handicrafts or to till the soil. 
It would also be the case in a State like that of Plato’s Laws 
(848 A). But even in actual Greek States féo were numerous. 
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Many handicraftsmen were fo (3. 5. 1278 a 7). eve were 
especially numerous in seaports (4 (7). 6. 1327 a 11 sqq.), but even 
at Sparta there were feo: (Plut. Agis, cc. 8, ro), not merely slaves. 
The rapid development of the arts and of commerce in ancient 
Greece was largely due to the ease with which its chief cities drew 
metoeci and other aliens from the Greek colonies in Asia and else- 
where and from Asia generally (see as to Sidonian residents in 
Athens Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, p. 157). Many of 
these metoeci were skilled craftsmen. Asia and probably Egypt 
were to some of the arts of ancient Greece what Italy was to those 
of mediaeval Europe. Italy, indeed, did not supply metoeci to the 
ruder nations to the same extent. Even at the present day ‘in 
Roumania commerce and industry are in the hands of foreigners, 
principally Jews, the upper classes being landed proprietors ’ ( Zimes, 
March 18, 1897). 

19. SodAwv dprOpdy wodhdv. Here, as in 2. 7. 1266 b 10 sqq., 
dpiuds takes the place of wAn6os. So in Phys. 6. 7. 237 b 33 ro 
wAnbes tay poplov = rp dpsOuq rev poplor (Bon. Ind. 603 a 41). 

20. GAN’ Soot x.t.A. Kal ¢& &» oveicrara mids olxelwy poplev 
is added to explain in what sense co: médeas elas pépos is used. It 
is implied in what follows that hoplites are olxeia pdpia rijs réAews 
(cp. Cc. 9. 1329 & 37, pépn Bé ris moAews dé Te drdsrexdy nai Bovdeurixdy, 
and 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 24 8qq.), but not Sdvaveos, who are here con- 
trasted with hoplites, though it is clear (see above on 28) that they 
often served as hoplites. 

23. éf€pyovrat. Aristotle probably remembers the description of 
the Egyptian Thebes in Hom. Il. 9. 383, 


at & éxaréprvdoi eiat, 8anxdoros 8 av’ éxdoras 

avépes eLoiyvevos oly immocw cal Sxerdu, 
and perhaps also ¢exéywoper in the story of Agesilaus related above 
on 18, 

24, ob ydp taérév peyddn Te wédts xal wohudvOpemos. For the 
use of re, compare c. 10. 1329 D 1, xal rd re pdxspor Erepow elvar cal 
Td yewpyour. 

25. ddd piv... ye, ‘but certainly,’ as elsewhere. Kai rovro, 
‘ this also,’ i.e. that not only is a populous State not necessarily a 
large one, but that a very populous State cannot easily be a well- 
ordered one. And a State which is not well-ordered is only a State 
in name (3. 9. 1280 b 5-8). 
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27. rav yody Soxovoty x.1.. "Avecuevny mpde vd wAnGos, ‘set free 
in the direction of number’: cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 10, SsadGeipoores 
dua rois fOe0. rd odpara mpds wacay émOupiay dveipeva xat wAnopory. 
Carthage must have been an exception, unless we suppose its 
citizen-body to have been smaller in Aristotle's day than it after- 
wards became (see vol. ii. Appendix B). As to the Lacedaemonian 
State, cp. Isocr. Archid. § 81, where Archidamus is made to say, 
rév ‘EMAnver Sernvdxapery ob rp peyéber rhs wiAcws ob8é Top wANOe Tee 
dyOpérey, ddAd «.7.d., and as to Athens, which was in the contrary 
plight, De Antid. § 172, dd yap rd péyebos cal rd trpOos Tew evounvr- 
rev obs ebotvorrds €or ov8 dapiBis x.7.d, 

29. 8 re ydp vépos rdfig tig dom. ‘Id etiam conversum posuit 
libro tertio’ (3. 16. 1287 a 18), ‘9 ydp rdéts vduos’ (Camerarius, 
Interp. p. 280). 

82. Ocias ydp S$) «.7-X., ‘for surely this’ (i.e. the ordering of 2 
great number of things) ‘is [beyond the power of man and] is the 
function of divine power, which is such as to hold together even the 
vast universe in which we live ; the beautiful, in fact, [which is closely 
allied with order,] is commonly found in connexion with a given 
number and magnitude.’ For 6eia &ivaus Bonitz (Ind. 324 1) 
compares the spurious De Mundo, 6. 397b 19. Aristotle clearly 
has before him Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7. 22, dAAd Oeotvs ye rovs del dvrus cai 
navr’ épopévras wai mdyra Suvapévove, of cal ripde rv ray drow rafy 
curéxovow drpi8ij nal dynparoy xai dvaudprnrop «al twd xdidAous xai 
peyéBous dduyntoy, rovrous hoBovpevr pyrore doeBés pydéy nde avdows 
unre womonre pare Bovdevoyre: cp. also Plut. Dion, c. 10, apis 7 
Gedrarov dopowbels mapddeypa rav Svrav nal xéddacrov, G 1d wi” 
iryoupevep reOdpevor ef dxooplas xécpos dori, and for ré3e rd way, Plato, 
Polit. 269 C, rd yap way réde roré pév atric 5 Beds Evpsodryet sropev- 
dpevov xal ovyxucdei, roré 8 dvjeer, and Gorg. 508 A, xai rd GAoy rovro 
dd ravra xécpor xarovow. urdxew is used as equivalent to droroc 
in De An. 1. 5. 410b 10, dropncee & dy ris al ri wor dori rd dvorot- 
oty atrd (i.e. rd orosyeia)’ TAy yap foume rd ye crotyeia” xvpidraroy yp 
exeivo Td cuvéxov 6 ri sor’ éoriy, and to play moet in De An. I. 5: 
411 b 6 sqq.: cp. Polyb. 11. 19. 3. Aristotle probably regards 
God as holding the universe together passively by being the 
common object towards which everything strives: see above of 
1325 b 28. That the beautiful is closely allied with order we set 
from Metaph. M. 3. 10784 36, rod 8 xadod pepora ci8n rifts ml 
oupperpla xal rd dpiopevov: cp. Plato, Phileb. 64 E, perpirys ip «tl 
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Evpperpla xdddos Siprov xal dperi) sravraxod EvpBalve yiyveoOar (both 
passages already quoted by Eaton). Vict. compares with the 
passage before us Poet. 7. 1450b 34, ére 8 ered 1d xaddv ral (pow xal 
dray spaypa 8 ouvicrnxey ex rwev ov pdvov ravra reraypéva det Ze, 
GAA kal péyeOos indpyew pr) rd ruxdy Td yap Kaddv ev peyéOer nal rates 
éorf, and Eth. Nic. 4. 7.1123 b 6, é peyeOe: yap 4 peyadoWuyla, Somep 
wal rd xdAdos éy peydde copart, ol pixpol 8 doreiot nai cipperpos, 
wadroi 3 of. 

$4. 8:6 wat wédts «.7.X., ‘hence a State also,’ as well as other 
things. For the ‘nominativus pendens’ dds, see Bon. Ind. s. v. 
Anacoluthia, where 7 (5). 6. 1306 b 9 sqq. is referred to among 
other passages, and see Stallbaum on Plato, Cratylus 403 A, 6 8¢ 
“Atdns, of modAol péw pos Soxodow trodapSdvew rd dedes mpocepnoba rE 
cyduars rovrp, and Riddell, Apology of Plato (Digest of Idioms, 
§ 271 b), who quotes among other instances Theaet. 173 D and 
Rep. 565 D-E. Cp. also De Gen. An. 4. 1. 765 b 31 sqq. and De 
Part. An. 3. 8. 671 a 12 8qq., and see Vahlen on Poet. 4. 1449 a 
19. Bekker and Sus. have dé\w in place of méds, but all MSS. 
except T M® have séXs, and there can be little doubt that mds 
is right, for this ‘nominativus pendens’ is a not uncommon form 
of anacoluthon. 

fis «7X. ie. fs Spos pera peyéOous 5 NexOels dpos trdpye. Cp. 
1326 b 23, obrds dors rddews Spos dporos. So in 7 (5). 10. 1313 4 15, 
ddd’ 5 ripavvos Kai pt) Bovdopévar the words rvpavds dors are to be 
supplied. See also note on 1279b 38. ‘O AexOels spos is the 
standard of not being too large to be well-ordered. 

85. GAN gon te «7X. ‘but in fact [apart from questions of 
beauty and good order] there is a due measure of size for a State 
also, as well as for everything else.’ Not only will too large 
a State fail of being well-ordered and beautiful, but it will fail also 
to be able to discharge the function of a State and to realize 
self-completeness in respect of good life, and the same thing may 
be said of too small a State likewise. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170 b 
29, rovs 8¢ crovdalous mérepow mrelorovs kar’ dpcOudv, } dort re pérpor 
al prrtxod wAnOous, Sowep médews; obre yap éx béxa avOpdrray yévorr’ Ay 
wos ofr’ dx Séna pupiddor ert wdhis eoriv: De Gen. An. 2. 6. 7454 5, 
gars yap rs maou rois (pots mépas tov peyéOous, dd Kal rhs ray dora» 
atgnoews: De An. 2. 4. 416.2 16, raw 8¢ dice cumcrapéroy mdévrov 
dort mépas nal déyos peyébous re nal aifnoews: De An. Motione, 3. 
699 a 34, dors ydp rs tARO0S laxvos Kal Svedpews Kal fy pdver Td pévor, 
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Gonep xai xal’ fy muvei rd xevovw: Plut. Sympos. 5. 5. 1, «ni pip 
cupmociou péyebos ixavdy €or, dyps ob cupwicwr cbéhea péverw cay & 
imepBady dea wARGos, Os pyxérs mpoorryopoy éaurg nde ovpwabes eivas rais 
rogpoovwas pydé yrepisov, ov8e cupwdaidr dors. Compare also Pol, 
7 (5). 9. 1309 b 21-35. As to Spyava, see 1. 8. 1256 b 3558q. We 
note that a State is distinguished by Aristotle from an Spyave. It 
is not a mere Spyavoy pis cdyabiw (ony for the individual, but a moral 
being like the individual, only nobler and greater than he (Eth. Nic. 
I. 1. 1094b 7 sqq.). 

839. éorepnpdvoy goras tis Gucews. Compare such expressions as 
éficracba ris hicews (Meteor. 4. 11. 389 b 10, Pbetpdeva nai éfw- 
rapeva Tis pucews) OF xnpi{erba ris hucews (Meteor. 4. 1. 379 14), 
which stand in contrast to dyes riv piow (Poet. 4. 1449 a 15, 0x9 
 tTpaypdia thy abrns dvow). 

4l. Suciy craSiow, cp. Poet. 7. 1451 a 2, oloy ef pupiaw crodies 
ein (gor. 

els 8é 1. pdyeBos edOdy, ‘but when it has assumed a measured 
size, Cp. Meteor, 1. 14. 352 2 6, Eqpasdperr yap of rdwas épyorrat 
als rd xadas Fret, 

1826 b. 2. 4 pev ef ddiyew Alay odk edrdpxns. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 11 Sqq, 
where the view expressed by the Platonic Socrates in Rep. 369 D, 
ety & dy of ye dvcryxasordry wélus éx rerrdpey 9 wévre axSpey, is corrected. 

8. 4 52 ex apd\NGv dyay «7.4. A dus consisting of too large 
a number of citizens is not a wéAss because a sds is a xomeris 
wodtray rodsreias (3. 3. 1276 b 1), and a constitution cannot easily 
exist in a very large wédus, for magistrates cannot easily exist in it 
and a constitution implies the existence of magistracies (6 (4). !- 
1289415, wodurela piv yap dori rafis rais sédecw % wept ras apxss, 
riva tpérov vevéunvrat). It seems to be implied that the constitution 
is the source of ‘completeness in respect of good life.’ Aristotle's 
argument here throws some light on his reference to Babylon i 
3. 3- 1276 a 27 sqq., where it is implied that Babylon covered 100 
large a space to be one city. He would probably also say that its 
inhabitants were too numerous to possess a constitution or to be 
marshalled by a general. When he says that an ¢pos possess¢s 
only ‘completeness in respect of necessaries,’ is he speaking of é 
composed of mAs (see note on 1261 a 27), as well as of €6@ com- 
posed of villages? As to Aristotle’s account of the é6vos something 
has already been said in vol. i. p. 39. We should have been glad 
if he had told us more on the subject (see note on 1274 b 34544) 
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The é6vos appears to be a «xowevia (cp. 4 (7). 2. 1325 a 8, wédw kat 
yévos dvOperev xai wacay GAAny Koweviay): it has vduipa Or vdpos (4 (7). 
2. 1324 b 9 sqq.); it is bound together not only by internal trade 
and by united action against external foes, but also by intermarriage 
and common sacrifices ; it is often ruled by a King, and may even 
have an Absolute King at. its head (3. 14. 1285 b 31 5q.), but it is 
too large to have a constitution—we must suppose that the word 
‘constitution’ is here used in a sense exclusive of Kingship— 
apparently because it is too large to be controlled by common 
magistrates (cp. 3. 9. 1280 2 40). We may conjecture that in 
Aristotle’s view the members of an ¢évos have not that desire to 
promote the virtue of their fellows which is to him one distinguish- 
ing mark of a citizen (3. 9. 1280 b 1 sqq.). An vos is, in fact, 
rather a ovpyayia and something more than a rod:rix) xowovla, 

7. 8 «7A. Here again, as in 2, the Platonic Socrates is 
corrected (see above on 2). Cp. c. 8. 1328 b 16 sq. and 2. 2.1261 b 
12. Take mpds rd ed (iy ward riy rodirimy xowevlay together (see 
note on 1325 b 18). Kard seems to mean ‘in connexion with’: 
Cp. C. 2.13248 15,6 &d rou eupmodsreverOa Kal Kowareiy wédews (Bios) 
) paddov 6 Lends xal ris woAurians Koweovlas arodeAvperos. For rocovrou 
followed by 8, see above on 1267 a 24. 

9. dvBdxerar 8 x.r.A. Meife is bracketed by Schneider, Bekker’, 
and Susemihi, but it appears to be correct: cp. De Gen. An. 4. 4. 
771 b 33, dAd’, Sowep cal redcoupever tdy (Gov gorw dxdorou rs péyebos 
Kai ewi rd petloy xal éxl rd @Aarroy, Sy ofr’ Ay peiLoy yévorro obr’ Zarror, 
GAN’ dy rq peratd Siacrjpart tov peyéOous AapBdvoves mpis GAAnda rip 
Urepoxiy xai ry Eda», nat yiveras peifeav 5 3 eAdrrey dvOpewos xai roy 
Dror (gov dsrwiv, ovrw cal x.r.A. A man must be of a certain 
minimum size, if he is to be a man at all; if he exceeds that 
minimum and does not exceed the maximum, he is a larger man; 
if he exceeds the maximum, he ceases to be a man. The same 
thing, we are told in the passage before us, holds of the wdass. 

ll. dowep eiwoper, in 1326 a 34 S8qq. 

14. dpyovros 8 éwirafis nal xplois Epyov. Kpioss here refers 
especially to judicial decisions (cp. 7d xpivew epi roy Sixaiev in the 
next sentence). In the similar passage, 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 25 sqq., 
on the other hand (pdAtora & os ards elrcivy dpyds Nexréov ravras, 
doas amodédoras BovdevcacGai re wept rway eal xpivas nal émird£as, cal 
pddiora rovro’ rd ydp édmrdrray dpyixorepdy ¢oriw), xpiwas does not 
refer to judicial decisions, for here Aristotle is speaking of dpyai in 
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a sense exclusive of rd Sacred», of which he treats in another 
chapter of the Sixth (old Fourth) Book (c. 16). 

wpds $2 x.7.A. Td xpivery rept ray dieniaw seems to be piven as an 
instance of al réy dpydévray mpages, and rd ras dpxas dcavépew aor 
aflay as an instance of ai ra» dpyoyudeer. Aristotle here follows in 
the track of Plato, Laws 738 D, dwws dy... Guropporavrai re cAAnhovs 
pera Ovordv xal olxeBvras xal yropi{ecw, ob peifoy otder wddex cyatie § 
yropluous atrovs avrois elva’ Swrov yap py) Gis dAAndas ¢oriy dAApher & 
rois rpémas, dAXG oxdros, ofr’ dy rysuns ras atlas ofr’ dpyaw obre dians wore 
ris dy ris mpooncovons épbes rvyydvn: cp. also Laws 751 D and 
466 E. Dr. Johnson says of the lairds’ courts in the Highlands of 
Scotland (Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, Works, 8. 
320)}—‘ When the chiefs were men of knowledge and virtue, the 
convenience of a domestic judicature was great. No long jour- 
neys were necessary, no artificial delays could be practised ; the 
character, the alliances, and interests of the litigants were known 
to the court, and all false pretences were easily detected.’ See also 
vol. i. p. 314, note 3. In és dwou rovro pi) cupBaiva ylyrecbas Kr.h. 
Aristotle probably refers to Athens, for though in addressing an 
Athenian audience Hyperides says (Pro Lycophr. col. xii. 5, ed. 
Blass), Aadeivy yap rd wAROos rd tptrepoy obx ev obre rownpdy dvra cider 
rap dv ri[«] médec obre én| t}euxi, Isocrates describes Athens in De Antid. 
§ 172 as too large to be edovvonres (cp. Thuc. 8. 66. 3, already referred 
to by Eaton). Still even at Athens owing to the publicity of men’s 
life in ancient Greece fellow-citizens knew each other far better 
than they do in a modern city of the same size: see Haussoullier, 
Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 179 sq., who however goes too far 
when he says, ‘tout se savait, tous se connaissaient 4 Athénes.’ It 
is, indeed, difficult to understand how even in a citizen-body of (say) 
§,000, with all the help derivable from frequent festivals, every 
citizen could be known, either personally or by repute, to his fellows. 
Yet Aristotle seems to imply that the citizens of a State ought to 
be acquainted with the character of every member of their body, if 
not with his person. The experience of the United States fally 
confirms the view of Plato and Aristotle that where fellow-citizens 
are not well acquainted with each other's characters, offices will not 
be well filled. ‘In moderately-sized communities men’s characters 
are known, and the presence of a bad man in office brings on his 
fellow-citizens evils which they are not too numerous to feel ind- 
vidually....In large cities the results are different because the 
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circumstances are different’ (Bryce, American Commonwealth, 
Part 3, c. 62). ‘City governments begin to be bad when the 
population begins to exceed 100,000 and includes a large propor- 
tion of recent immigrants. They are generally pure in smaller 
places, that is to say, they are as pure as those of an average 
English, French, or German city’ (ibid. Part 3, c. 67: vol. ii. 
p. 521, ed. 1. See also c. 61, vol. ii. p. 435). Aristotle would, of 
course, think a citizen-body even of 100,000 ten times more 
numerous than it ought to be. As to London, compare a remark 
made by a member of the County Council of London at its first 
meeting. ‘Provincial corporations could easily proceed to elect 
aldermen, because in the provincial towns persons knew all about 
each other, but it was quite different in the metropolis’ (Zimes, 
Feb. 1, 1889). 

20. én 82 Edvois xai peroinos x.1.4. This frequently happened 
at Athens. The register of citizens was kept by the deme: 
‘lassemblée du déme est peu fréquentée; c’est un petit nombre 
de voix qu'il faut acheter, et quelques drachmes suffisent : ici cing 
drachmes par téte, ailleurs peut-étre moins encore. See Haus- 
soullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 32 sqq., who refers to 
Demosth. in Eubulid. c. 59, obra: ydp, & avbpes *AGnvaic:, BovAopévous 
revas avOpeonous févous moXiras yevécbas, ‘Avaftuévny nal Nixdorparoy, 
cow Siavesdpevos mévre Spaypas éxacros mpocedéfavro. Those whose 
names got upon the register in this or in other unlawful ways were 
called sapéyypanra. ‘The larger the State was, the less check there 
would be on the registering authority. The Attic demes of 
Halimus, Sunium, and Potami, all of them on the coast, were 
especially credited with a readiness to admit aliens to the register 
(Hug, Studien aus dem classischen Alterthum, p. 32). It will be 
noticed that Aristotle speaks only of aliens and metoeci, not of 
slaves. 

22. Sijdov roivuy x.7.d. See vol. i. p. 314. 

24. elovvorros must apparently mean ‘easily within the view of 
the magistrates and the citizens’ (cp. 14 sqq.). 

26. NapawAnolws 8é x.1.A. ‘Similarly,’ because Aristotle has just C. 5. 
said that the larger the State is, the better, if only it is edovvorros, 
and now he goes on to say that the most self-complete territory is 
the best, and one which is large enough to support its citizens in 
a life, not temperate only, but temperate and liberal, though 
it must be edovvorros (1327 a 1). Avrapxeorarny, 27, takes up 
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airdpxecay, 24. For ra wepi ris yepas, cp. 3. 15. 1286 b 23, ra wepi 
ray réexver. We more often have the acc. after wep{ in phrases of 
this kind in the Politics. 

wept pév yap x.7.. For epi in the sense of ‘quod attinet ad,’ see 
Vahlen on Poet. 23. 1459 a 16, who quotes Rhet. r. 15. 1375 25, 
cal wepl piv rev wiyeov ovre diwplebe' wepi 3¢ papripey, paprupés eis 
derroi, and Phys. 7. 4.2492 29. With wolay rad supply de che 
ny xéparv, In his preference for a territory as self-complete as 
possible Aristotle follows Plato, Laws 704 C, A, ri 8é wepi ain 
xopa; wérepa wdphopos #} cal rewey emdens; KA. ocyedde obderds emdeys, 
and Critias 110 E, and also Solon (Hdt. 1. 32, dowep xepy ovdepiy 
carapeée, marra dwury wapéxovoa, GANG Do per exer, erépou BE exidéera’ 
} 8¢ dy rd wdciorva exp, apiorn avrn). Hesiod, indeed, had already 
said of the just (Op. et Dies, 236), 

6Drovew 3 ayaboios Suapwepés’ ob3’ éxl maw 
viecovras, xaprov d¢ déper (eidepos dpovpa, 
with which Virgil’s lines (Ecl. 4. 38 sq.) may be compared, 
Cedet et ipse mari vector, nec nautica pinus 
Mutabit merces: omnis feret omnia tellus. 

Thessaly was famed for the variety of its produce; it was rich 
in corn and wine and timber, and in pasture for horses cattle 
and sheep (Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, 1. 47); Cyprus 
was rich in corn, wine, oil, timber, and copper (Strabo, p. 684). 
We read of the yepa wdyopos of the Tyrrhenians in Diod. 5. 40. 3, 
and of the vjcos ei8aizer nal wdyopos of Sardinia in [Aristot.} De 
Mir. Auscult. 100. 838 b 22. Isocrates speaks of Egypt in Bust. 
§ 12 as mdciorva nal savrodand dépew durvauémny. Messenia (Eup. 
Fragm. 1068) and Laconia (E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, 2. 218) 
were remarkable for the variety of their produce. All these were 
fertile regions, but there were countries which were at once mdppopo 
and rugged, and it is a territory of this kind that Plato prefers 
(Laws 704 D). Aristotle would hardly follow him in this, He 
would hardly be satisfied with a territory like the Attic, which 
comprised much poor land (Plut. Solon, c. 22), though it is called 
wapoperam by Xenophon (De Vect. 1. 3: cp. Plato, Critias 110 E, 
and Antiphanes, Fragm. ‘Ouévvpo: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 98): 
The main reason which leads both Plato and Aristotle to prefer 
@ wdydopos territory is that in a State possessing such a territory 
importation and exportation are reduced to a minimum, and cons- 
quently also the commercial class. States with a barren territory 
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have often in the history of the world been forced to become 
commercial in order to exist—e.g. Aegina (above on 1258 a 34), 
Phocaea (Justin, 43. 3. 5), Elea (Strabo, p. 252). As to Chios see 
note on 1291 b 20. Much of the territory of Corinth was infertile, 
and this helped to make her a commercial State (Curtius, Pelopon- 
nesos, 2. §16). ‘It was on a bare rock surrounded by deep sea 
that the streets of Tyre were piled up to a dizzy height’ (Macaulay, 
Hist. of England,:c. 24). As to Venice see H. F. Brown, Venice, 
p- 251. ‘Nuremberga, cuius agro nihil magis sterile fieri potest, 
omnium tamen Germaniae urbium populosissima et opificum 
multitudine florentissima putatur’ (Bodinus, De Republica, p. 518). 
The word savrodfdpos appears to be extremely rare: mdydopos is 
common enough. 

80. whyOe 82 nai peydfe x«.7.A. With rocavryy we should 
probably supply, not was ris dy érawévete, but dei elvar as with wepi 
pév yap Tov wolay red, 26 (Cp. Cc. 11.13308 41 Sqq.). See 2.6.1265a 
28-38, where the same standard is adopted, in correction of 
Plato, Laws 737 D, yas péy érdéon mécous cadppovas dvras ixavy rpéerv. 
Yet Plato's language in Critias 112 C, 1d pécov trepnpavias cai 
dvedevOepias peradidxovres xoopias gxodopouvro olxnras, is quite in the 
spirit of that of Aristotle here. Aristotle does not wish the citizens 
of his ‘best State’ to live either like the people of Myconus, who 
were charged with stinginess (Cratin. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 6: Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 175), or like the Boeotians, of whom the comic poet 
Eubulus said (Meineke, 3. 222), 

xrile Bovoray wdéduy 

dvdpay apicroy écbiew d& Hpépas. 

See also vol. i. p. 316, note 1. For the use here of wAn6e xat 
peyéOe, cp. c. 6. 1327 b 3, wept 8€ wAndovs $8 nal peyéOous rips durdpews 
raurns. We have peifoy nai tAelwy used in a somewhat similar way 
in Meteor. 2.5. 363 2 15, GAAd 8d 4d roy réroy elvas odd meio éxeivor 
nal dvanerrapevoy peifeov xal mrelwy wai paddov dreewds dvepos 6 véros €ori 
rov Sopéov, and in Aen. Poliorc. c. 8, mpoodexduevoy meio nal peifo 
Siva wodepiwy. yxoAd{orras, 31, ‘though at leisure.’ 

88. Jotepov. This is one of the promises of future investigations 
which are not fulfilled in the Politics as we have it (see vol. ii. 
p. xxvii sqq.). 

wept xriiceus xat Tijs wept Thy odciay edmopias. Kai is explanatory, 
nat ris wep) rv ovclay ebmopias being added to make it clear in what 
sense xrgois will be dealt with. Krijoiw has been dealt with from 
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another point of view in 1. 8. 1256a 1 sqq. Compare what Plato 
says on the subject in Rep. 591 D sq. For ras wepi rip cicia 
etwopias cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 3, mporddey ebwopias, and Isocr. Panath, 
§ 7, rhs wepi rdv Bioy etropias. See also below on 1327 a 8, ris wep: 
gvrAa vAns. 

835. was Sei nai tiva rpdwor exe wpds Thy xpijow aurhy, ‘how and 
in what way it should stand to the use made of it’: cp. Diog. Laert 
3. 99, etwopia 8 oriv Gray ris mpds ras ev re Bip xpnoes ovres Exq dere 
nal hidous eb rroujoas xal prroripes xai eudpes drokaroupynoa, and Xen. 
Hiero, 4.8, od yap rg dptOye@ ore ra rrodAd xpiveras obre ra ixavd, dAdé 
mpos Tas xpnoes’ Sore rd pév vrepSaddovra ra ixawd wodAd dove, ra be 
ray Ixavoy e\Xeirovra GAtya. For ras xai riva rpowov, cp. Phys. 8. 5. 
257 2 31, Sore ruvro oxewréoy AaBovow DAny dpyxyy, ef rt capet aird airs, 
ms «vei xai viva tpéwov: Hippocr. De Capitis Vulneribus, vol. iii 
p- 356 Kithn, ypy 8¢ nal dperay rév rerpepivoy dras érabe nai risa 
rporov: Plato, Laws 964 D, més oty 39 xai siva rpdwov, & eve, 
dweud{ovres avrd rowvry rut A¢youey; and Polyb. 1. 32. 2, was eal rin 
tpémy ytyovev, and 2. 31. 7, oltre xal roury re rpéry: see also Stall- 
baum’s note on Plato, Laws 681 D, otrew re xal ratvg. Adrnp is 
added to ri» xpjow to contrast ‘the use itself’ with ra spés rip 
xXpnow: Cp. C. 13.1331 b 24, wepi 8€ ris wodcreias avr7s, where ‘ the 
constitution itself’ is tacitly contrasted with matters preliminary to 
the constitution and not falling within it. Vet. Int. wrongly refers 
airny to ths mept nj ovciay evmopias, translating ‘ qualiter oportet 
habere et quo modo ipsam ad usum.’ 

86. woddai ydp «.1.X., ‘for there are many disputes on the 
subject of this inquiry, arising because of those who,’ etc. For 
Anew é’ éxarépay rh» trepBodny, cp. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 22, éAxovow eis 
tiv UrepBodny, and Plato, Laws 890 A, d&Axdvrey mpos dv xara goow 
épCov Biov. Should ry» xpnow be supplied with €Axcoyras? On the 
side of yAsoypérns were the Pythagoreans (see a fragment of 
Aristophon in Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 362, and fragments of 
Alexis, ibid. 3. 474, 483), the Cynics (Diog. Laert. 6. 8 sud fin.: 
6.25: Diog.Cynicus, Fragm. 273 Mullach), and writers like Ephorus 
(see above on 126§ a 30), to say nothing of the lawgivers of Sparta 
(Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 5 sq.: Plut. Lycurg. c. 17) and Crete (2. 10. 
1272a 22); while on the side of rpupy were Aristippus (Diog. Laert. 
2. 68, 69, 84) and others (vol. i. p. 301, and p. 302, note 1: also 
p- 199, note r). 

89. 73 3° efS0g tis xepas x.r.A. Wyse, followed by Sus.‘, is 
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probably right in placing dei 8 %1a—dédpsrefpos in a parenthesis and 
making drs x.rA. dependent on eimety. Td cl8os rie xepas, ‘the 
character of the territory,’ i.e. its geographical character, as dis- 
tinguished from the character of the soil, which has been dealt 
with in 1326 b 26-30. Cp. Plato, Laws 625 C, rq» ydp ris ydpas 
- wdons Kpnrns piow dpare, os otx dart, xabdwep 7 ray Oerraday, medias, 
and 834 C. 

Sei 8 Ea x.7.X.,.Sand we must be guided in respect of some 
matters by the opinion also of those who are experienced in 
questions of generalship [as well as that of those who look 
especially to the supply of commodities, the subject which has 
just been before us|.’ Aristotle may probably have before him the 
work of Aeneas Tacticus entitled Srpanyyxd PiBAla or wept ray 
otparnyixay tropsnpara, Of which we possess a part in the Com- 
mentarius Poliorceticus of Aeneas (see below on 1331 a 16): cp. 
C. 8, pera Se ravra els rn» ydpay mpocdexdpevor mrcio Kai peifo Sivapiy 
ToAepioy mparoy péy Ti» yopay SvceiocBorow Trois woAepuiots Kal SvooTparo-= 
wédevrov xal dvowdpevroy xaracxeva{ew xal roves rorapovs dvodiaBarous 
cal 8vowdous, and c. 16.16 sqq. Aristotle learns something from 
generals in 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 16 sqq. as well as here. 

40. Sr xp} pey Trois wodepiorg efvar SucduBodor, adrois 8 abéfo8or. 
Compare what is said of the city in c 11. 1330 b 2 sqq. and 
1331 a 3 sqq. Egypt (see vol. i. p. 316, note 2, and Strabo, 
p. 81g) and Persis (Plut. Alex. c. 37) were difficult of access to 
foes, and Socrates claimed (vol. i. p. 316, note 2) that Attica was 
so, but Laconia is probably especially present to Aristotle’s mind, 
for it was dvcepBodwrdrn (Xen. Hell. 6.5. 24: Eurip. Fragm. 1068: 
see Curtius, Peloponnesos, 2. 217,311). Boeotia, on the contrary, 
lay comparatively open to the foe (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. 
Epaminond. 18. 193 E, xat riv xepay dwriay obcay Kal dvamenrapévny 
wodduov Gpxnotpay mpoonydpevey, ws yz) Suvapévous xpareiy auris, dy pz) rH» 
xtipa 8 wdpraxos ~xwor), and of Elis we read in Curtius, Pelopon- 
nesos, 2. 6, ‘No region of the Peloponnese is less protected against 
attacks from without. A broad river-valley leads, like an open 
entrance-road, from the interior into the midst of Elis; the 
mountains at the back of the territory afford little protection, 
because they are. only the lower ranges of higher mountains. 
The level coast-line offers the easiest of approaches from the North 
and the South; the plains and the villages are exposed on all sides 
to landings from a hostile fleet.’ . That a country might be at once 
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hard of entrance to foes and easy of exit for friends we see from 
Plato, Laws 761 A, dveBara dé 3) wavra wou roig éxOpeis, ras ki 
ddoas 6 rs padtora elBara, avOpdras re xal vxo{vyiosg mai Booxgpacy, 
édiey re extyedoundvous «.r.4. Another characteristic which the 
territory should possess, but which is not noticed here, is that 2 
should be such as to favour the unity of the State (7 (5). 3 
1303 b 7 sqq.). Xp rois pév, not xp) per rois, is the logical orde, 
but ‘és interdum non ei additur vocabulo, in quo vis oppositions 
cernitur ’ (Bon. Ind. 454 a 20): see above on 1268b 12. 
1327 a, 2. odre nai rhy xdpay, Sc. ebovvonror civas dei. 

8. ris Be wedews Thy Odow «7.4. The recommendation that the 
territory should be well within reach for purposes of protectwon 
leads on naturally to the question as to the site of the city. Ths 
question is here dealt with only so far as the position of the aly 
with reference to the territory and the sea is concerned ; other 
matters come up for consideration in c. 11. 1330a 34 sqq. The 
city should be placed where it will be readily able to protect the 
territory and to receive supplies of commodities. For both 
purposes it must be near the sea, yet it must also be well situated 
with respect to the territory. Whether Aristotle’s opinion was 
known to Alexander when he founded Alexandria in s.c. 3322 
is impossible to say, but at any rate the site of this city in maby 
respects fulfilled Aristotle’s requirements. Cp. Strabo, p. 798 
3 eixaiplas ris card ry wow rd pepordy orev ors ras Alyonrou séom 
pévos datiy otros 5 réros xpds Audw mecbucas ev, td ve dx Gadarrys bd 
etAlsevoy, xal rd dx ris xdpas Sr: wdvra ebpapds 6 worapads wophpew 
cuvaye re els rowvrov yoploy émep péyocrow éurdpioy Ths olkoupévps dori 
(No doubt Aristotle would not rejoice in the greatness of Alexar 
dria as an emporium or in its close contiguity to the sea.) Some 
cities had the fault of being at a great distance from their terntory 
(8 (6). 4. 1319 @ 32 8qq.). In not a few cases part of the termitory 
was cut off from the city by mountains (this was the case with the 
Thyrean territory of Argos and the Lepreate territory of Elis) 
by an arm of the sea (as when island cities held territory on the 
adjacent mainland). On the other hand, there were cities like 
Sparta, which were too far from the sea. Sparta is probably 
especially present to Aristotle's mind in 1327a 3-27. It was 
evidently in his opinion not situated so well either for the protec 
tion of its territory or for the transmission of produce from ii 
territory, as it would have been if it had been nearer to the s 
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Nor was it (18 sqq.) easily within reach of rescue by sea or capable 
of striking a blow by sea, nor could it well receive by sea com- 
modities lacking to it or send away by sea its surplus produce. 
The cities of Elis and Messene were also too far from the sea. 
Cp. Polyb. 2. 5, ravras ydp dei ras yapas (i.e. riv "HAciay xai ray 
Meconviay) ‘IAupiot ropbovvres ScereAouv® id yap rd pixos THs mapaXias 
nal 8 7d pecoyaiovs eivas rds duvacrevovcas év airais moAes paxpal Kai 
Bpadetat diay eyivovro rois spoeipnuévas al wapafonOeas mpds tas dwoPd- 
aes tov "DAupiov, Sbew adeds éwérpexov nal xaréoupow dei ravras ras 
xepas. In Aristotle's view the ideal site for a city was one which 
placed it in easy communication with both land and sea. Rome, 
according to Cicero (De Rep. 2. 5. 10), was marked out for empire 
by a position of this kind, and much the same thing may be said 
of London. We learn, indeed, from c. 11. 1330a 34 Sqq. that 
a city should be in easy communication, not only with its own 
territory and with the sea, but also with the mainland on the verge 
of which it lies. Such was the situation of Athens: cp. Xen. De 
Vect. 1. 7, nal pay od sepippurds ye obaa (f ’Arreny) pos dSowep vicos 
qwaow avenos mpooayerai re Sy Seirat xal awoméumeras A Bovderas’ aypcbd- 
Aarros ydp ¢ort. xal xara yi» 8é moda Béyeras duwdpia’ fretpos ydp €or. 
Aristotle evidently prefers the site of Athens to that of Sparta, and 
indeed to those of most other Greek cities. It is easy to see from 
1327a 3-27 that Greek cities at a distance from the sea, and 
especially those whose communications with the coast were difficult 
—such cities, for instance, as Tegea and Mantineia—were neither 
very secure from foes nor very well supplied with commodities, and 
that cities immediately on the coast—and most Greek colonies were 
thus situated—tended to become denationalized and disorderly 
owing to the multitude of aliens which flocked to them, and also 
to suffer an increase in the number of their citizens not conducive 
to efficient government. In this matter as in others Aristotle 
favours a mean; the city should be neither on the sea nor too far 
from it. 

4. «pés te thy Oddarray «.r.A. For the order of the words 
cp. Cc. 11. 1331a 12 sqq. and c. 16. 1335 b § sqq. ‘Te... re, ut 
apud omnes prosarios, apud Aristotelem quoque raro in usum 
venit’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 16, who gives as another 
instance in the Politics c. 10. 1329 b 2 sq.). 

5. els pev d AexBeis pos. We expect pér ody in place of ué», but 
cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 19, els wey rpdwos Bi8acxaNias Fy abr ovros Tou 
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wapewat’ Gddos O¢ «.7.A., and Thuc. 2. 97. 2, ra péy spos Odhescw 
rocaurn fy. 

7. & 82 owwds x.7.X., ie. 6 3d Aowwds dpos dori rHy wAw wa 
evrapaxdusorov x.7.d. I follow the punctuation of Jackson, Welldon, 
and Sus. The fact that Athens lay near the coast must have 
greatly facilitated and cheapened the transport to it of the produce 
of its territory, and especially the transport of heavy commodities 
like timber, stone, marble, and metals. 

8. én 82 «.7.., ‘and further, of material for timber and for any 
other industry of the kind that the territory may possess.’ Aristotle 
passes from ra&vy ywopéver xapréy, 7, to commodities like wood, stone, 
and metals which are deapwa pévy xpnoma O¢ (1. Ir. 1258 b 27 sqq-: 
cp. Xen. De Vect. 1. 5, gave 8é cal yj 4 oretpopem pir ov épes apse, | 
dpurropémn 8¢ woddandacious rpépe: f} el ciroy Hpepe). Attica was rich 
in marble and silver (ibid. 1.4 sq.). For ¢pyaciay, cp. Thuc. 4. 105, 
xrnoly re fxew ray ypvociav perddrAwv epyacias év Ty wept ravra Opay. 
For ras mepi EvAa vrns, cp. 1326 b 34, ris wept ri ovciay evwopiss, 
and Top. 2. 7. 113.4 31, dt yap ths wept ray yw aloOnoews TH O 
éxdore poppiy yrwpi{opey, and see Bon. Ind. 579b 43 sqq.- 

LL. Mept 82 rijs wpds Thy Oddarray xoweviag «1A. The persons 
referred to here held that nearness to the sea was prejudicial to 
orderly government in two ways—(1) it involved the residence in 
the city of aliens bred up under other laws and likely to exercise 
an unfavourable moral influence on the citizens; (2) it involved 
the existence of a very numerous citizen-body, inasmuch as the 
numbers of the citizen-body would be swollen by a body of 
merchants, who, it is taken for granted, would be citizens. (That 
the word oAvavdperia refers to the number of the citizens appeafs 
from 1327b 47-9, where it is explained that in Aristotle’s ‘best 
State’ there will be no woAvaréperia in connexion with the oars 
men of the fleet, ov3éy yap abrovs pépos elva: Sei ris wéAews.) Aristotle 
contends, on the contrary, that nearness to the sea does not 
necessarily involve either of these results. The city might be 
placed at a little distance from the sea and might possess a port 
on the coast, whose inhabitants might be restrained from free 
communication with the inhabitants of the city; and this port 
should be a small port, intended for the supply of the needs of 
the members of the State, not of those of the world in general. 
Who were the critics whose views are here controverted? Possibly 
Plato is referred to, but this is not certain, for though he objects 
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to nearness to the sea in Laws 704 D sqq. (see Stallbaum on this 
passage, who refers to Cic. De Rep. 2.3.5sqq., and cp. Laws 949E 
sq., 952 D sqq.) on account of the risk of evil influences from aliens, 
he does not object to it on the ground of its involving soAvav6peria. 
In all probability the views here controverted were those of persons 
oligarchically inclined. That wrodvayOperia is unfavourable to good 
government we have already seen (c. 4. 13264 25 sqq.). Many 
Greek cities were much exposed to the influence of aliens. 
Byzantium was overrun with them (Aelian, Var. Hist. 3.14: cp. 
Athen. Deipn. 526e), and at Agrigentum in its palmy days, if we 
may trust Diodorus (13. 84. 4), there were 180,000 aliens, while 
the citizens numbered somewhat more than 20,000. Haussoullier 
(Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 189) shows how foreign worships 
were instituted at the Peiraeus by aliens for their own behoof, and 
some of these probably spread to the citizens. We know that the 
seaports of Dundee and Leith were the channels through which 
the Reformation found its way into Scotland. ‘“ The knowledge 
of God,” says Knox, “did considerably increase within the realm, 
and this was chiefly effected by merchants and mariners belonging 
to Dundee and Leith,” who imported the reformed doctrines from 
abroad’ (Academy, Feb. 11, 1893). That contact with aliens 
might have ill results, we see from Cic. De Leg. Agrar. 2. 35. 95, 
Carthaginienses fraudulenti et mendaces non genere, sed natura 
loci, quod propter portus suos multis et variis mercatorum et adve- 
narum sermonibus ad studium fallendi studio quaestus vocabantur. 
Contact with aliens even of a satisfactory type might well affect the 
fidelity of the citizens of a Greek State to its traditions, and many 
of the aliens who crowded to Greek seaports were Asiatics of 
a type the reverse of satisfactory. The people of Epidamnus found 
that those of their citizens who had much communication with 
their Illyrian neighbours became demoralized (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 
29, ysyvopevous sompous). We read of the Spartan Callicratidas in 
Diod. 13. 76. 2, obros 3¢ véos péy Gv wavtedes, deaxos 8é Kal Thy Wuyny 
dshovs, otra trav Eerxay Ody wereipapevos, Oixadraros 3¢ Zrapriaréy. 
Machiavelli in his Discourses on the First Decad of Livy (1. 58) 
ascribes the integrity and piety of the Germans of his day in 
part to the fact that ‘they have never had much commerce with 
their neighbours, being seldom visited by them and seldom going 
abroad themselves, but live contented with the food and clothing 
that are the product of their own country, thereby preventing 
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all opportunities of evil conversation that might corrupt ther 
manners. It should be noticed that the argument here repn- 
duced by Aristotle assumes that aliens did not take up their abod 
in inland cities; this does not, however, seem to have been 
invariably the case, for we hear of metoeci at Thebes (Diod. 17. 
11: Lys. Or. 23. 15) and under the name of sdpouos at Thespix 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 294.1). Indeed, Aristotle himself speaks 
in c. 4. 1326a 18 sqq. as if a body of aliens and metoeci was 
a necessary appendage to every Greek State. 

15. yiveoOas pdv ydp «.7.X., SC. v9» wolvarbpeniar, With danis- 
wovras xal Sexopudvous dumdper whiGos Bonitz (Ind. s.v. dkameuses) 
compares De Part. An. 4. 5. 681 a 28, dyes 3¢ rovro rd (gor dn 
mipous xal piay Ssaipecw, F ve Séxera: ry cypéryra raw eis rpodeap, ai 
7 wade Qaréuwes thy bwoNctropeny ixpyada. 

18. pév ov appears to be answered by d¢, 32. 

Taira, i.e. rd emfevovrGai twas and 7 soAvasbpenia. 

19. wpds edwopiav tay dvayxaiev. States in command of the sea 
were for one thing less exposed to famine than States which were 
not ({Xen.] De Rep. Ath. 3. 6). See also Plato, Laws 705 A 
(quoted in the next note). We can imagine with what anxiety 
cities at a distance from the sea, for instance those of Arcadia, 
watched the prospects of the corn-harvest. The worship of 
Demeter and of Zeus, the giver of rain, would be especially con- 
genial to such localities. They no doubt kept a vigilant eye on 
their rivers and the catabothra through which they in some cases 
flowed off to see that no flooding occurred and that they were no 
interfered with by rival neighbouring States. Greek colonies, 00 
the other hand, were mostly at no great distance from the sea, and 
their command of necessaries must consequently have been much 
superior to that of many districts of Greece proper. 

peréxew thy wokty nal Thy xepav ris Gaddrrys, cp. 25, dugoriper 
(i.e. yas nal Gaddrrns) peréxovow. Susemihl, following Bojesen, reads 
meréxewy Thy widw cal ris xepas Kal ris Oadarrys, referring to c. 5. 13272 
3 sqq. and to c. 11. 13308 348qq., but compare on the other hand 
32, éwet 3¢ nal viv dpdpew sodXdais tmdpyovra cai ympas aal sdherv 
éwivera xal Aysévas «.7.A., and Plato, Laws 705 A (a passage perhaps 
present to Aristotle’s mind here), spécomos yap GdAarra yepa 1) pe 
map éxdorny jpépay dv, para ye yay dvres dApupdy Kal wixpdw yesrdrqp: 
The territory no less than the city may be said peréxew rigs Oadarty, 
for it draws part of its supplies from the sea and sends part of iis 
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surplus produce away by sea, besides being more easily protected 
against foes. Aristotle had advised in c. §. 1327 a 3 sqq. that the 
city should be well placed in relation both to its territory and to 
the sea. No one had disputed that it should be well placed in 
relation to its territory, but a doubt had been raised whether it 
ought to stand in any relation whatever to the sea. Hence what is 
uppermost in Aristotle’s mind is to show that it should not be far 
from the sea. That it will be well placed in relation to its territory, 
he takes for granted. . 

21. xai ydp «.r.A. For evidence of this fact, see vol. i. p. 317. 
Compare also Thuc. g. 82. 5 sq. The successful resistance of the 
seaport Stralsund to the besieging army of Wallenstein illustrates 
Aristotle’s remark. ‘The problem of overcoming the resistance of 
a fortress open to unlimited succours by sea is one of the most 
difficult in the whole art of war’ (S. R. Gardiner, Thirty Years’ 
War, p. 107). The Duke of Wellington preferred Calcutta to Agra 
as the seat of British Government in India (Lord Stanhope’s Con- 
versations with the Duke of Wellington, p. 306). For mpds rd pgo» 
épew rovs woddpavs (for so we should probably read with Sylburg 
in place of rods moAepuiovs, which is the reading of I'Il), cp. 2. 7. 
1267 2 27, wdNepov tmeveyxeiy, ANd 2. 9. 12708 33, play ydp mAryyy 
Ovy Urhveyney 1) woAts. 

28. nat wpds rd BAdwoe «.7.X., ‘and with a view to injuring 
assailants, if it should not be possible [to be easily succourable] 
both by land and by sea, the State will be more in a position to be 
so by one or the other, if it shares in both.’ I do not think with 
Susemihl (Bericht tiber Aristoteles, etc., in the Jahresbericht fiir 
Altertumswissenschaft, Ixxix. 1894, p. 273) that Argyriades is 
right in bracketing mpés before rd Braya. The suppressed nom. 
to duvardy (dorw) is not rd AAdyat, but rd edBonOyrovs elvar. Greece 
defended itself in both ways against Xerxes, and Syracuse against 
Athens, Agrigentum, on the other hand, had no fleet when it was 
besieged by the Carthaginians (Diod. 13. 85 sqq.: Holm, Griech. 
Gesch. 2. 592). Athens would have had little prospect of success 
in the Peloponnesian War if she had only been able to strike at her 
assailants by land. The Lacedaemonian State suffered from not 
being able to attack its Theban invaders by sea. Compare a saying 
of Epaminondas (Aristid. Leuctr. 1. p. 421, 18, quoted by Schifer, 
Demosth. 1. 104. 4), Aéyew yap en mpds adrovs "Erapewedrvday ds ovder 
Shedos roy dy TH yj WAeovectnparoy, ef pt) xal rHy Oadarray 3: airay Efovew. 
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25. 800 7 dy x.r.d. It seems to be implied that the import and 
export of commodities was only possible by sea: Athens, howeves, 
imported many commodities by land (Xen. De Vect. §. 7, mim 
viv 82 woddd (5 “Arrum)) déxera: durdpia), and that there was trafic by 
land in Greece we see from Plato, Polit. 289 E, of 3é wdéAsy cx sdicor 
dAAdrrovres xara Oddarray xa) we(g. But the land-trade of Greece was 
not comparable in extent to its trade by sea (see Bitchsenschit, 
Besitz und Erwerb, p. 444 8qq.). 

27. abty yap éuwopixt «7d. takes up and justifies dca + & 5 
rvyxdvy map’ atrois Sera x.r.A. A State may do things for itself 
which it would demean itself by doing for others (cp. § (8). 2 
1337 b 19 sqq. and 3. 4. 1277b 5 8q.). 

29. of 82 wapéxovres x... This remark is directed agams 
Athens. Isocrates had claimed that in instituting a great man 
at the Peiraeus, Athens had done Greece a service (Paneg. § 42); 
Aristotle, however, asserts that Athens had had the increase of her 
revenue in view. No doubt she derived a large revenue from the 
Peiraeus (see Xen. De Vect. 3. 12 8q., 4. 40, and [Aristot. ] Occon. 
2. 1346 a 5 sqq.), but the existence of a great emporium there 
also added largely to her influence; we see how bitterly the 
Megarians felt their exclusion from it (Thuc. 1. 67, 139). Among 
the chief sources of revenue at Athens were the fiftieth on exports 
and imports, the duty on sales, and the impost paid by metoec 
(Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans, 
P- 350 8qq.); the existence of a great emporium at the Peiraeus 
would largely increase the receipts from these and other sources. 
The revenue of States which did not possess an emporium must 
have been much smaller than the revenue of those which did. The 
revenue of inland States especially must have been limited, and 
few inland democracies can have been able to provide pay for 
attendance at meetings of the assembly and dicasteries. 

30. rovadrys peréxew wAeovefias, ‘to share in greed of this kind, 
i.e. greed for revenue, for wAcovefia probably does not mean ‘gait’ 
here, though it often bears this meaning. Cp. Plato, Tim. 27¢, 
savres Soot xal xara Bpayd cwppociwnys peréxovow. 

$2. woddais... nal xdpars nal wédeow, e.g. the territories and 
cities of Athens, Corinth, Megara, etc. 

838. dwivera xal dopdvas. "Esiveaa are port-towns: cp. Suidas 
S.v., mé\topa sapadaddcowr, tvba ra vedpia tev médedy eiow, dott 
Tletpateds roy "AGnvaiwy nal Nica ris Meyapidos’ divacas Be éxi sarris 
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€pmopiov rai sapaadacolov xpnracba re dvdpare rovre, 8 vir of woAXo} 
xaraBodov Kxadovory. 

edquas xeipeva. Cp. Diod. 13. 85. 4, Adhov... xara tis wéiAews 
eipuas xeipevor, 

84. dove pire 13 atrd véperw dotu pire méppw Alay, sc. elva, ‘so 
as neither to occupy the same city [as the buildings of the city] 
nor to be very far away. The subject of véuew appears to be 
érriveca xal dipévas understood, unless we supply rovs évoxovvras. 

“Aorv is used of the central city of the State lying round its central 
acropolis, in contradistinction to other cities comprised within the 
territory. For the omission of «iva, see above on 1377 a 38 and 
1286 b 36. Cyllene, the port of Elis, and Gytheium, the port 
of Sparta, would be thought by Aristotle to be too far from Elis 
and Sparta, 

35. GAdd xparetoOar x.1A., ‘but to be held in subjection by 
walls and other similar defences’ (such as trenches, cp. Xen. 
Anab. 2. 4. 22). 

36. Sa tis xoweviag adray, ‘through participation in them,’ 
i.e. in ports and harbours. 

37. «i 3€ 7 Brafepdéy «7.4. Aristotle has before him Plato, 
Laws 952 D sqq. Compare the plan adopted by the people of 
Epidamnus of appointing a weAnrys, through whom alone all 
purchases from, and sales to, their Illyrian neighbours were to 
be made (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 29). 

41. BéAnorov, thus used, is less common in the Politics than 
BeArsov, but we have it in Plato, Gorg: 500 C, 

o8 ydp pévoy «.r.h. We read of Dionysius the Elder in Diod. 14. 
107. 4 that he required Rhegium to surrender to him its fleet of 
seventy triremes, dveAduSave yap ris xara Oddarray BonGelas aroxdaabelons 
patios demodopancew riy wékw. For avrois pofepovs elyu, cp. c. 8. 
1328 b 7-10 and 3. 15. 1286 b 27-31. Sections of the citizen- 
body were often the originators of ordows (7 (5). 3-4) and might 
need to be controlled. 

8. wepi 82 whyOous 78y Kai peydbous «.7.h., ‘but when we come 1327 b. 
to the amount and magnitude of this force, with respect to that,’ etc. 
For wAnfous xal peyéOovs, see above on 1326 b 30. 

4 ef pey ydp xr. That a Greek State could not live a life 
of hegemony without possessing a fleet, is virtually implied by the 
view, which dates back as far as the days of the Persian Wars, that 
a hegemony confined to the land is a ‘lame hegemony’ (Diod. 11. 
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50). Epaminondas held this view (see above on 1327 a 23, and 
also Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 416-419, and Schafer, Demosthenes, 
I. 104 8q.). 

5. wodtrexéy, ‘spent in relations with other States,’ not a solitary 
life, like that of the States referred to in c. 3. 1325 b 23 sqq. Cp. 
2.6. 12654 22. I[odrruéy is a broader term than syeposuds, for 
a State may have political relations with others without standing 
to them in a relation of hegemony. 

7. thy wolvarOpetiav Thy ytyvondrny wept Tov vauTixdy Sydow, ‘ the 
excessive number of citizens which arises in connexion with the 
mass of trireme-oarsmen.’ So Sus. ‘jene Pébelmenge die aus dem 
Schiffsvolk entspringt.’. For ycyropérny wept rév vavrixdy Sy ov, Cp. 
3. 13. 1284 b 20, Gwep ovx eyiyvero mepi ras wédes. TiyverOas epi with 
the acc. means ‘to happen to’ in Plato, Protag. 309 B, and in 
Polyb. x. 16.7, 1. 22. 1, and 5. 110. 7, but I do not think that 
this is what it means here. As to soAvaxOpenia, see above on 
1327a 11. The Athenian demos was largely composed of trireme- 
oarsmen (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 23). 

LL. wAfOous 82 x«.7.4. The connexion of this sentence with that 
which precedes it would have been clearer if it had run, ‘ but the 
oarsmen need not be citizens, for, as a mass of perioeci and cultivators 
of the territory will be forthcoming, there will necessarily be no lack 
of sailors also.’ Would Aristotle’s serfs, who are not to be Gopoesdeis, 
make good sailors? His plan of employing serfs as oarsmen had been 
anticipated not only at Heracleia on the Euxine, but also by Jason 
of Pherae (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 11, deBpev ye pi ravras (sc. ras vais) 
rAnpovy mérepoy ’A@nvaiovs f fas eixds padAov duvacba, rogovrous cai 
rowvtrous yovras mevéoras;). ‘Quod idem nostra quoque aetate 
Veneti factitant, qui ad instruendas classes in agris delectum 
habere et valentiores agricolas triremibus adscribere consuerunt’ 
(Giph. p. 945). Even at Athens, where a large section of the 
demos was composed of trireme-oarsmen (see above on 7), metoeci 
and aliens, and occasionally slaves, were also thus employed (Thuc. 
I. 143, 3. 16, 8. 73: Isocr. De Pace, §§ 48, 79). The oarsmen 
of the Lacedaemonian fleet were Helots or hired men (Xen. Hell. 
7. 1. 12). 

13. SpGpev Se xr.A. takes up 1327 a 328qq. Kai rovre, ‘this 
also,’ i.e. rd dpOoviay elva: vavray, as well as favourably situated 
ports and harbours. As to the fleet of the Pontic Heracleia, see 
Grote, Hist. of Greece, 12. 623. 3. Heracleia waged a vigorous 
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naval war with Leucon, prince of the Cimmerian Bosporus, who 
reigned from about B.c. 392 to 352. In later days (B.c. 280) her 
ships of war with five and six banks of oars and her one great 
oxrnpys helped Ptolemy Ceraunus to defeat the fleet of Antigonus 
Gonatas (Memnon, ap. Phot. Biblioth. p. 226 b 19 sqq. Bekker: 
Droysen, Gesch. des Hellenismus 2. 2. 332). 

14. “HpoxAewray. P*® Sb Vb have ‘Hpax\ewraey, but the forms 
“Hpaxdearns, ‘Hpaxkewnads appear elsewhere in Aristotle’s writings 
without any recorded variant. ‘HpaxAeusrys is the earlier form (see 
Meisterhans, Grammatik der att. Inschr., p. 34, ed. 2) and appears 
in an Attic inscription prior to B.c. 403, but Aristotle probably 
used the form “‘Hpaxdedrns, which is found in an Attic inscription of 
B.c. 298. 

15. re peyder, i.e. in respect of the number of its citizens. 

16. Aipévev is placed next to xépas, because the harbours were 
to be outside the city, not, as was often the case, within it. 

wédewy, i.e. the dory and its éxivevov Or port. 

17. dorw Spiopdva. Cp. 1. 11. 1258b 39, ewel 8 doriv dvios: 
y¢vpappeéva wep) rovrey. 

19. apérepoy, in c. 4. 1326 b 22 sqq. 

21. BAdpas «.r.A. A similar contrast is drawn between al ém@ea- C. 7. 
veorarat médecs and ¥ SAn olkoupévn in Polyb. 1. 4.6. The change in 
the preposition (¢ri—wpés) finds many parallels in Aristotle’s way 
of writing. Cp.c. 11. 1330 b 16, xeapis rd re eis rpopyy vdara eal rd 
apos nh» dAdny xpeiay: 8 (6). 5. 13208 38, dcop eis yndiou xrjow, el BE 
Hy}, mpds aoppiy cumopias Kal yewpyias: § (8). 4. 1338 b 17, odre yap 
é» rois GAois (gos ott’ ext rev eOvar. See also 2. 8.1267 b 27, 
5 (8). 6. 1341 33 8q,, 6 (8). 7. 1341 b 38-41, and 6 (4). 15. 
1299 b 16sq.; and Kithner, Ausfithrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 450. 

22. ds SelAnwra: trois veo, literally ‘how it is divided into 
sections by nations’: cp. c. 12. 1331 a 20, and Plato, Laws 886 A, 
ra Téy dpay dtaxexoopnpéva Kahas ovres, dmavrois re kai pnol dueAnppéva, 
and Phaedo 110 B, § y# avrn . . . srouwidn, xpepaot dcecdnppem. 

23. ra pev ydp «.7.X., ‘for the nations inhabiting cold countries, 
and in particular those in Europe,’ etc. Kal introduces an explana- 
tion and limitation of ra é» rote yuypois réwas 6m, aS in 1. 9. 1257 b 
Q, THY xpnpariorixyy Kal rHv xamnduny. Aristotle here follows in the 
track of Plato, Rep. 435 E, and of Hippocrates, De Aere, Aquis, 
Locis, vol. i. p. 54'7 sqq. Ktihn, and esp. p. 553 (as Giph. points out, 
p- 948: see also Eaton): cp. Androt. Fragm. 36 (Miller, Fr. Hist. 
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Gr. 1.375). Aristotle probably held that a connexion exists between 
coldness of climate and abundance of 6vpés. He may have traced 
the connexion thus. Cold hardens the animal frame and makes it 
dry and earthy, not watery (De Gen. An. 5. 3. 783 a 45 Sqq.), and 
animals in whose blood the earthy element predominates are 
spirited in character (De Part. An. 2. 4. 650 b 33 sqq.), whereas 
those whose blood is of a more watery nature have a more subtle 
intelligence, and, if this wateriness is extreme, are cowardly (6506 
18 sqq.). See vol. i. p. 319, note 1, and De Part. An. 2. 2. 6484 
2-11, A different explanation may be deduced from passages mn 
the Problems ascribed to Aristotle, which are not, however, one of 
his authentic works (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2, 100: Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 96). Ovés is connected 
with internal warmth (De Part. An. 2. 4. 650 b 35, Oeppdryros yap 
wowntixdy 6 Gupds: cp. Probl. 10. 60. 898 a 5; @ drs 5 Oupds pera 
Geppdrnros ; 6 yap PdBos xardWufis’ cw ody (sc. (hav) rd alua erbeppde 
éort, xai dv8peia xal Ovpoedy), and a cold climate, according to Probl. 
14. 16. 910 a 38 sqq., makes the flesh close and solid, and so 
prevents the escape of the internal heat. As to the ‘spirit’ of the 
barbarians to whom Aristotle refers, cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 1. 1229 b 28, 
3d Gupdy, olov of KeArol wpds rd xipara Sria anavrdot AaBérres, xai cles 
» BapBapiey dy8pia pera Gupod dorly: Polyb. 2. 35. 3, did rd pen rd wieiow 
GAAd cvAAnAsyy array 1d yevdpevor ind rey Tadaray Oupg paddov f Aoywopy 
BpaBeverOa : Seneca, De Ira, 1. 11, quid Cimbrorum Teutonorum- 
que tot millia superfusa Alpibus ita sustulit ut tantae cladis notitiam 
ad suos non nuntius sed fama pertulerit, nisi quod erat illis ira pro 
virtute, and 2. 15 (referred to by Giph. p. 948), ‘ut scias,’ inquit, 
‘iram habere in se generosi aliquid, liberas videbis gentes quae 
iracundissimae sunt, ut Germanos et Scythas’. . . Deinde omnes 
istae feritate liberae gentes, leonum luporumque nitu, ut servire non 
possunt, ita nec imperare. Non enim humani vim ingenii, sed feri 
et intractabilis habent : nemo autem regere potest, nisi qui et regi. 
Fere itaque imperia penes eos fuere populos qui mitiore caelo 
utuntur. As to the meaning of Evpém here, see vol. i. p. 318, 
note 3. In Hom. Hymn. in Apoll. 250 sq., 290 sq. Evpéwy is dis- 
tinguished from the Peloponnese and the islands, but not from 
Hellas. 

25. Siéwep «.7.X., ‘hence they continue comparatively free, but 
devoid of constitutional organization and unable to rule their 
neighbours.’ They are free in comparison with Asiatics (3. 14 
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1285 21). Aristotle can hardly include the Macedonians among 
the ‘nations of Europe,’ for they were not unable to rule over 
others, but does he regard them as Greeks? He is probably 
thinking of the Scythians, Thracians, and Illyrians among other 
European races: cp. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 1. 4, xal ydp ros rovovroy danveyxe 
(Kupos) rév DdAov Bacréov... S08 6 péy BedOns, xaiwep mapyrddroy 
Srroyv Sevdey, drov pey ovCeris duvair’ dy Ebvous endp£at, ayangn 3 dy el 
tov éavrov vos dpyav duryévasro, cai 6 Opgt Opgrdy nal 6 ’IAvpids 
"DAupiay, wai rddda 8€ aoavres fy dxovopey ra your éy 17 Elpomy ére 
kal viy abrévopa elvas nai NeAboGas dx’ GdAjAwv. Contrast Isocr. Paneg. 
§ 67, where the Scythians and Thracians, as well as the Persians, 
are described as dpyexwrara réy yevov nai peyioras duvacreias ¢xovra. 

27. +a Se wepi thy Aciay«.t.A. For dévya, cp. Hippocr. De Aere, 
Aquis, Locis, vol. i. p. 553 Kihhn, wept 8¢ ris dbupins trav dvOporev 
xal rns avaydpeins, Ors awodcuarepoi elow tay Evpenaiwy of Aciwvot xal 
ipeporepos ra Gea x.rA. Hippocrates, however, in the same treatise 
(p. 554 Kuhn) says justly enough, eipnoes 3¢ nal rovs "Aciuvors diade- 
povras avrovs dwurdwy, rovs pew Bedriovas rovs 8¢ gavAorépous ddvras. 
Would Aristotle say of the Persians (cp. c. 2. 1324b 11) what he 
says of the Asiatics here? Modern observers take much the same 
view of Asiatic character. ‘The Asiatic is as clever as the 
European with his hands and wits, though he lacks initiative and 
the power of government’ (Speech of Sir H. H. Johnston, Zimes, 
Nov. 7, 1894). Aristotle’s account of the Asiatics was hardly 
flattering to Alexander as the conqueror of Asia, nor did it lend 
support to his scheme of fusing Greeks and Asiatics. See on the 
subject vol. i. p. 319, note 3. Aristotle traces similar contrasts 
between animals to those which he here traces between the nations 
of Europe and Asia (Hist. An. 1.1, 488 b 12, dcadépovas dé (rd fga) 
kai rais rotaiode Seachopais xara rd fOos' ra péy yap éore wpaa cai dvoGupa 
xa) otk évorarixd, olov Sous, ra 8¢ Oupddy xal évorarixd cai duals, oloy ds 
dypws, ra 8¢ Gpdmpa nai deidd, oloy Dragos, darvrovs x.r.X.). 

28, 8idtrep dpxdpeva nal Soudadovra S:aredel, i.e. enslaved to their 
rulers. Kingship prevailed over most of Asia (Hippocr. De Aere, 
Aquis, Locis, vol. i. p. §53 Ktihn), and in many places of a despotic 
type (3. 14. 1285 a 16 sqq.). 

29. 7d 82 rv ‘ENAhvew ydvos x.7.A. Contrast Isocrates’ account 
of the difference between Greeks and barbarians in De Antid, 
§ 293, nal yap avroi mpodxere xal dcadépere ray Dray ov rais mepi Tov 
mdAqpov éxipsedeiass, ovd Ste xdANoTa mokireverGe nal pddsora pvAdrrere 
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rods véuous obs tyiy ol mpdyovo: xaréAuroy, dAAd rovross olowep % Guns 
rev dvOporev ray Dror (av dcnveyne wai rd yeros 1rd rae ‘Pipe 
ray BapBdper, r@ xal spis ri» ppdeqow cal apds rovs Adyous dusow 
wexadevcba ray ddAws. 

Gowep pecede: nara rods téwous. The dupadrds at Delphi was 
regarded as the centre both of Greece and of the habitable earth, 
(Strabo, p. 419, ris yap ‘EAAd3os «» péow was cons Tis TupMaTTS, TH 
ve évris "IcOuow eal ris éxrés, évopicby 3¢ xai ris olxougéwys, xai éxidkerw 
ris yis dpaddw xrA.). Xenophon claims the same position for 
Athens (De Vect. 1.6), and Strabo for Italy (p. 286). Cp. also 
[Plato,] Epinomis 987 D, réde ye pi» diavonbjvas yph wast’ arlpe 
"EXAnea, &s réwov fxouer roy ray ‘EXAqvow mpds dperiw ev Tas cycle 
Eporov. rd 8 éwawerdy abrov yp Adyaw, Sri pécos dy ciey yreuyedvey re ci 
rns Oepans pucews. 

82. nai BSurduevoy dpyew wdvrow, pds Tuyydvoy wodsteias. See 
vol. i. p. 321, note 1, and compare also the exclamation of 
Agesilaus in Plut. Ages. c. 16, and Isocr. Paneg. § 131. Fo 
pads ruyxdvoy wodtrelas, cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 16 sqq.: Plut. Pelop. 
C. 24, wacay Apxadiay eis piay Suva ovrdornoay, and Diod. 15. 59 
dreure rots Apeddas eis play ovvréAcay raxOyeu: Demosth. De Fals 
Leg. c. 263, ofre Xadxdéov wdvray els ty cvvpropéver. What kind 
of ‘unity of constitution’ Aristotle has in his mind is not clear; he 
may be thinking of the establishment of a common council of 
Greece by Philip of Macedon after the battle of Chaeroneia (vol i 
p. 321, note x), or of an union of the free States of Greece, not 
under the headship of Macedon, but under some Federal bond. 
The latter kind of union would be more truly an union of Greeks 
than an union under the headship of Macedon, and it is of an 
union of Greeks that Aristotle speaks. 

84. rd pev yap dyer Thy oucw povdnwdor. Among Hellenic races 
possessed only of 6uués Aristotle probably counted the Arcadian 
(Curtius, Peloponnesos, 1. 168) and Aetolian, and possibly also the 
Boeotian (see above on 1274a 32), and among those possessed 
only of 3:dvoa some of the Ionians of Asia Minor. 

86. gavepdv roivuy x.1.4. Compare for the phrase evaysyovs TY 
vonobéry Plato, Laws 671 B. Plato had claimed (Rep. 376 A 549) 
that the mildness of the dog to those whom he knows is due to the 
philosophic element in his nature, and had concluded (3763) 
obxovw Gappoivres ribaper Kal dv dvOpdmy, el pédder mpis rods olxeiues el 
yroplyous mpads ris Evecba, ice qudsaodor xai pirouaby avris bv 
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elva:; Aristotle claims, on the contrary, that what Plato ascribes to 
the philosophic element is really due to @vyds (38 sqq.), inasmuch 
as it is Ovpés that makes men loving. Few ruling races have 
possessed in perfection the combination of qualities which Aristotle 
demands in the citizens of his best State. In most perhaps there 
has been more Ouyds than d&dvoa. 

88. dxep ydp «1.X., ‘for as to what,’ etc. The reference is to 
Plato, Rep. 375 D sqq. Plato is referred to as rives also inc. 10. 
1329 b 41 sq. and in other passages collected by Zeller, Plato, 
Eng. Trans., p. 62, note 41. Plato’s remark that dogs are fierce 
to those whom they do not know was no doubt suggested by 
Heraclitus, Fragm. 115 Bywater, xives nat Bat(ovos by dy p>) ywac- 
xeoot. The connexion of 6vpés with affectionateness appears also 
in Hist. An. 1.1. 488 b 21, ra 8é (ray (geov) Oupsxd cal Pedryrexa eal 
Geowevrixd, olovy ever. Compare also Top. 2. 7. 113 a 35 (referred to 
by Schneider), ofo» ei rd picos érecba: cpyn epyoev, cin dy rd picos ep 
vp Ovpoede:? exet yap 1 dpyn’ oxerrdov ody ei nal rd evavrion ev TE 
Oupoedel, 9 Gidia® al yap py, GAN’ dv rep édrbupnring doriv 7 Giria, ode dy 
énosro pioos épyy. Camerarius (Interp. p. 289) remarks that Theognis 
had already connected love and hatred with 6upés (Theogn. 1091, 

Gpyadéws pos Guuds eyes rept ons gidAdryros’ 
obre yap éxbaipew obre pirciv divayas). 

41. For 4 tis Wuxis Sdvauis, cp. De An. 2. 3. 4148 29 S8qq.: 
Mept veéryros nal ynpes 1. 467 b 16 sqq.: and other passages collected 
by Bonitz, Ind. 207 a 46 sqq. 

L. onpetoy 84 x.7r.A. Cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 42, onpeiow yap ov puxpdy 1828 a. 
Ste SUvayras rovro wapacKevafew" éy yap rois OAvpmovixas x.r.A. Aristotle 
finds an indication that 6vpds is the faculty of love in the fact that 
when it is stirred it is more stirred in relation to those we love than 
in relation to those who are unknown to us. Is the following frag- 
ment of the Medea of Neophron (Fragm. 2), a tragic poet of the 
time of Euripides or possibly somewhat earlier, based on the 
passage of Archilochus of which Aristotle quotes a part? 

eley ri Spdous, Oupé; BovdrAeqvcas Kades 

apw f éapapreiy xal ra xpoodiWéorara 

txOusra Oéobas. soi wor’ déntas (cp. alperas), rdAas ; 
ndrioxe Ansa nal cbévos Geoorvyés. 

wal wpos ri ravra Svpopas Yuyny dpi 

dpa” epnyov xal wapnyuednperny (cp. ddvyepeiobat) 
spis dv éxpqv fuora; 
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Cp. also Plato, Laws 717 D, 6vpoupévoe re ody (rois yorevow) ince 
def cal drompsdao: Tov Oupdy ... Evyysynecxovra ds elxdres pousts 
rarhp viei dofd{wr ddixeiobas Gupoir’ dy duapepévres, and (with Eaton}, 
Rhet. 2. 2. 1379 b 2, nal rois hidoss (Spyifovras) paddow ff rois py Gow 
oloyras ydp spooncay paddow mdcxew eb tn’ airay ff pn. For 6 bypx 
aiperai, cp. Probl. 27. 3. 947 b 32, &&d xal rd dvaleiw nai rd dpirnecta 
roy Oupdy cai rapdrrecOa, xa) doa rowavra Aéyovow ov xaxes GAN’ cixsist, 
and 2. 26. 8694 5, «ai yap 6 Gupds (éors rou Beppow dori rou sepi ry 
xapdiay, and also Fragm. Trag. Gr. Adespota, 321 Nauck, 
sndeav 6 Oupds ray hperav dreripa. 

8. 8d wat “Apxidoxos «.7.X., ‘hence Archilochus for instance’ (see 
above on 1255 a 36), ‘when he complains of his friends, fittingly 
enough discourses to his spirit [which is closely connected with 
friends, saying,] “For thy tortures surely were from friends.”’ 
See Archil. Fragm. 66, 67. For dsdyxeo, cp. Aristoph. Vesp. 686 
Didot, & pdduord p’ awayxe (‘excruciat ’). 

6. nat 1d dpxov $e «.7.X., i.e. the principle of rule and freedom a 
well as the capability of affection. Here Aristotle does not dissent 
from Plato, but agrees with him. He remembers Plato, Rep. 3753, 
}} obx dvverénxas bs dpaydy re nai dvixnrov Guyds, of mapdvros Wyn 7008 
mpis wdvra aoBés ré dors xal dnrryros; where there is evidently a tact 
reminiscence of the saying of Heraclitus quoted in 7 (5). 11. 13158 
3o sq. Compare also Eth. Eud. 3. 1. 12294 27, pes d¢ padora 
gvow) 3 rov Guyot (drdpeia) ayrryrov yap 6 bupss, dd nai of sade 
dpwra pdyovra, and Eth. Nic. 4. 11. 1126.4 36, éviore yap rovs (Me 
wovras érawotper xal mpdovs dapér, nai rods yaXeraivorras drdpodas 6 
duvapévous dpyer. 

8. od Kadds 8 dyer x.7.d. With xadewods elvas supply des, a5 0 
6 (4). 13. 1297b 3. See note on 1335b 5. This takes up 
1327 b 40, wpds 8¢ rods dyva@ras ayplovs, and corrects Plato, Rep. 
375D sqq. Magnanimous men are fierce only to those who act 
unjustly, and so far from being fiercer to such persons whet 
unknown to them, they will be fiercer to them when they 2 
familiar friends. Plato, however, had himself said in Laws 7313, 
Ovpoedi pév 3) xp) wdvra dvtpa elvas, mpaoy Bd ws 3 re pdducra. 

10. =Afv. Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) compares De An, 2. 1. 4125 2% 
fs drodesrovons oun foTiw OPOarpds, wA}y Spovipos, 

13. wap’ ofg yap «.r.X., ‘for in quarters in which they conceive 
there should be a feeling that the benefit conferred in the past § 
owed back [and ought to be requited], they think that in addition 
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to the injury done them they are defrauded also of the benefit.’ 
Aristotle mentions in Rhet. 2. 8. 1386a 11, among things 
that arouse compassion, rd d8ey mpoojxes cyabdy ri mpagat, xaxdy Ts 
cupPSivas, 

15. Sey elprrar “yadewol wéodence yap &8e\gav.” We learn 
from Plut. De Fraterno Amore, c. 5, xaXeroi rddepos yap ddeAdao, bs 
Etpuridns elpnxer, Svres, yakerwraro: rots yovevoww adbrose ciow, that this 
is a fragment of Euripides (Fragm. 965): cp. Democrit. Fragm. 
Mor. 228 (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 355), 4 ray évyyeréew Opn 
wis tév SOveioy yakenerépy pdda. 

16. of ro. wépa x... Cp. Plato, Rep. 563 E, nai rg ders rd dyaw 
Tt wouly peyidye Gedet els roivavrioy peraBohip dvremobddva dy Spais re 
wat ev horots eal dy cdpact, xai 39 cai dy wohirsias ovy Amora, 

17. trav wohttevopdvew, ‘those who exercise the rights of citizens 
im the State’: cp. 6 (4). 11-1295 b 40 and 7 (5). 9. 131%0a 16, 
and also 6 (4). 6. 1293 2 4 sq. 

18. For wéenv, see above on 1326 4 §. 

19. od ydp «.1.X., ‘for we must not aim at the same exactness of 
detail by means of theoretical inquiries as is realized by means of 
what is presented to us through sense-perception.’ For (nrew da 
row Xéywr ard, Cp. Cc. 17. 13364 5 sqq., and Plut. Pericl. c. 9, 
Bewpeicbes 8d rise spayydrev abtéy % alria rhe peraBodfs. For rév 
ytyropévev 314 rhs alobhoews, cp. De Caelo, 3. 4. 303 a 22, xal woAda 
rév évidfow nal réy pavouerwr cara Thy aicOnow dvupeiv, and for the 
contrast of of Adyet and ra ycyvdpeva 8a rio aloeOncens, see Bon. Ind. 
20 b 30-39, and above on 1261 b 29. The double &a is awkward, 
but of this kind of awkwardness there are many instances in the 
Politics: see 2. 6. 1266 a 21 8q., 4 (7) 13- 1332 b F sqq., and 6 (4). 
10. 129549 Ssqq. The same thing happens with other preposi- 
tions—with spds in 5 (8). 1. 1337. 38 sqq., and 6 (4). 3. 1289b 
38, with wepi in 6 (4). 14. 1297 b 35 8q. and 7 (5). 12. 1315 b 34, 
and with é in 6 (4). 36. 1300 b 29 sq. and 7 (5). 6. £306 b 2. 

21 sqq. Aristotle here passes on to the question who are to be C. 8. 
¢ parts of the State.’ It is from cc. 8-10 that we learn most of the 
little that he tells us as to the constitutional and social organiza- 
tion of his ‘ best State.’ He begins by laying down a principle which 
holds of all things existing by nature, and therefore of the watts, 
and indeed of all cowwvia which issue in ‘something one in kind.’ 
In all things that exist by nature the necessary conditions of the 
existence of the thing are to be distinguished from its parts. Not 
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all the necessary conditions are parts of the thing, but only thee 
which have something in common. In a wus the ‘something in 
common’ is ‘the best attainable life’ (1328a 36), or in othe 
words e’8amoria, and as this is inseparable from virtue (c. 9. 13292 
22), no class of persons is rightly a part of the State whos 
occupation precludes its attainment of virtue. Hence cultivator, 
artisans, day-labourers (c. 9. 1329 a 35 sq.), and traders (c. g. 1328) 
39) are not to be parts of the State, or in other words are not u 
be citizens, The classes which will be parts of the State ao 
which will constitute its citizen-body will be rd soAepuxdr (c. 9. 
1329 a 2), or rather rd dwAcrixdy (C. 9. 1329 2 31, 37), TO Borer 
pevoy wepl ray cupdepdyrav, and rd xpivoy nepl ray dixaiww. Aristotle 
takes no notice here of a class which he recognizes in 6 (4). + 
12914 348qq., the official class (rd 8nysovpyxdy), but this also he 
would no doubt reckon as a part of the State. He is not, however, 
satisfied with excluding from citizenship the classes which are no 
Snpsovpyol ris dperfs (c. 9. 1329 20); he requires that those who 
exercise deliberative and judicial functions in his ‘ best State’ stl 
be over a certain age and yet not too old. In other words k 
gives supreme authority in his State to men of mature but not 10 
advanced age, who will be presumably possessed of ¢pémow. 
Plato in his Republic had reserved the rule of the State for 
a special class of men highly gifted in intellect and characte! 
and prepared for rule by a long-continued philosophical training, 
but Aristotle does not think that the soldiers of the State woud 
submit to be ruled by a class into which they would not ultimate 
rise; he also insists rather on the possession of gpéynas by lis 
rulers than on a philosophical training, and ¢pdésyats is according 
to him the fruit in fit minds of a ripe age. He follows in fa 
rather in the track of Plato’s Laws than in that of his Republic. 
for Plato had required in the Laws that the holders of the chiel 
offices should be men of mature years. But Plato had not, litt 
Aristotle, arranged that deliberative and judicial functions should 
withdrawn from men over a certain age, though he contemplates 
in Rep. 498 C the retirement of infirm old men from politic! 
and military duties. This was, it would seem, a more or | 
novel suggestion. Its importance was no doubt brought hom 
to Aristotle’s mind by his observation of the ill effects of advan 

age on the holders of life-offices in the Lacedaemonian State (2. § 
1270 b 38 sqq.), and probably also in many oligarchies. It wil be 
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noticed that in Aristotle’s ‘best State’ the right of deciding 
questions of peace, war, and alliance would rest, not with the 
soldiers who would have to fight for the State in case of war, 
but with the older citizens (contrast the view of the young 
Archidamus in Isocr. Archid. § 3 sqq.), and that judicial authority, 
including no doubt the momentous right of inflicting the punish- 
ments of death, exile, and confiscation, would also rest with the 
older citizens. Aristotle evidently thinks that the prospect of 
succeeding to these great powers after the attainment of a certain 
age would reconcile the younger citizens to their non-possession 
of them. He appears to allow the younger citizens to be owners 
of land (c. 9. 1329a 17 sqq.), and perhaps to hold all but the chief 
military offices. But they are to have nothing to do with delibera- 
tive or judicial functions. In this Aristotle would seem to go too 
far. The attainment of a certain age has often been made a con- 
dition of the tenure of the highest political offices. This was the case 
at Rome (Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 242). Even restrictions 
of this kind would now and then exclude a William the Silent or 
a William Pitt. But it is one thing to impose a limit of age on 
the tenure of the highest offices and another to exclude the younger 
men from the exercise of all deliberative and judicial functions. 
How is the future statesman to learn his business, if his earlier 
career is to be exclusively devoted to the profession of arms, and he 
is not allowed to hold even minor civil offices? Aristotle is evidently 
too uncompromising, but we must bear in mind two things, if we 
wish to do him justice—(r1) that he desires supreme authority in the 
State to be in the hands of those who are morallyt as well as 
politically ripe for its exercise ; he desires Reason to rule in the 
State as it rules in the well-constituted individual; (2) that one of 
his aims is the limitation of war and of indiscriminate conquest, 
and that his exclusion of the more martially-disposed part of the 
citizen-body from supreme power in his ‘best State’ is closely 
connected with this aim. Nothing had done more to break up and 
weaken Greece in the fourth century s.c. than the incessant wars 
which had been waged between the various States—between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Thebans, the Thebans and the Phocians, 
the Thessalians of Pherae and the Thessalians of Larissa—and 
Aristotle may well have thought that the best way to check these 
wars was to place supreme power in the hands of the older 
citizens. 
Bb 2 
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BL. dwel 8 Sowep «.7.2., ‘but since, as in the other things whid 
are constituted according to nature, not all those things are pars ¢ 
the whole organization without which the whole would not exis: 
is evident that neither must all those things be taken to be pars¢ 
the State which must necessarily be possessed by States, nor ms 
we take as parts of any other union issuing in something on 
kind all the things which are essential to such an union.’ As ti 
sentence stands, the words ray der rae cara ucw cuvecree 
would seem to be in the gen. after ris OAgs avordcess, but its 
probable that Aristotle began the sentence with the intention ¢ 
making these words in the gen. after pdépa and inserted ry Ox 
everdgews Only by an afterthought. For the thought, cp. 3-3 
1278 a 2, rovro ydp dAnOés, ds od mdsras Oeréoy wokiras by de oni 
ety wddss, and for the distinction between dy ctx dev and p/p, P 
(with Eaton) Eth. Eud. 1. 2. 1214 b 26, Sy dvev yap oix 
eidaspoveiy, Enos pip ris ebdaipovias elvas vopiLoverr. Plato had alreadj 
drawn a similar distinction: cp. Polit. 287 D, goa: yap opupe' 
péya rt Onusoupyotcs xara wéhuv Epyaver, Geréay dxdoas ravras bs ore 
auvarious’ dvev yap rovrev etx dv more yévaro wédis obdé sokirey 
rovrev & ab Barduxis Epyoy réyvns obdde wow Oncomer, and (with Eatoti 
Phaedo 99 B, and see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 331. 1 (Aristotle and t 
Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 360, note x), Ta xara gov 
guveorera are so termed in contradistinction to rd dxd réxyys and W 
ra dsrd rixgs and dwrd ravropdrov (De Part. An. 1. 1. 6408 27-0 4} 
They are things which have in them a principle of motion and res. 
whether that motion takes the form of locomotion, or increase and 
decay, or alteration: cp. Phys. 2. 1. 192 b 8, rap Syrey vd po 
dion, re dé 8° Ddas alrias, pice pev rd re (Ga nat vd pépy airov a nl 
gurd xal rd dea rev cepdroy, oloy y7 nal sip eal ap mai dap rot 
yap «lvas kai rd roaira Gice gayér. wdzra 84 ra pnférra pore 
Siapépovra mpds rd pm} dices ourectara’ Td piv yap. pica sera 1H 
Galera: Zyovra dy davrois dpy}y aivqoeas nal ordoees, Td par cath TH 
ra 8é kar’ abfnow cal pbicw, rd dé kar’ DAoiaow (whereas the produ 
of art have no such principle of motion and rest in them, 2°? 
accidentally, so far as they are formed of earth or stone or 
natural entities). Some of these natural entities are eternal, 
are subject to generation and decay (De Part. An. 1. 5. 644># 
Sqq.); some of them are bodies and magnitudes (for instanct, uy 
human body), others possess body and magnitude (for insta 
a human being), others are principles within beings poss? 
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body and magnitude (for instance, the soul): cp. De Caelo, 1. 1. 
268 a 4 8qq., and see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 384. 3 (Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 417, note 2). The drs, 
we learn from the passage before us, belongs to the class of natural 
entities; it must belong to the subdivision of this class which consists 
of ‘things possessing body and magnitude.’ As to the words ot8 
AAns cowevias ob8enas, €€ hs & rs rd yevos, see vol. i. p. 43, note 1. 

27. oloy elre tpoph x.7.4. Food is the ‘common thing’ in the 
case of a oveairwy, a certain amount of land in the case of the 
owners of an undivided estate (2. 5. 1263 b 23 8q.). 

28. Srav 8 fj «.r.A. That there is nothing in common between 
the craftsman who uses an instrument and the instrument used, we 
learn in Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 32, & ols ydp pydiv xowdy don re 
dpxorrs Kal rg dpyopévp, oddé Gidia’® ob82 yap Sixasoy* GAN’ olov reyviry 
apos Epyavov xal Woy} pds oaepa nai Seowdry mpds Sovdow areAeiras 
per ydp wdvyra ravra bird rv ypopévor, Pilla 8 ovx Fors mpds ra dyvya 
o¥Bé Bixnor’ GAN’ ob8é mpds Ermoy 4 Boiw, ob88 mpis BoiAcy F doddos" 
ovder yap xowdy dori 5 yap sovdos tuyvyow Spyavor, rd 8 Epyavoy 
dyuxos sovdos: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 17-24 and 7. Io. 
1242 a 11 sqq. A slightly different lesson is taught in the 
passage before us. Here we learn that there is nothing in 
common between the instrument and the craftsman on the one 
hand and the product they bring into being on the other, except 
this, that the instrument and the craftsman act and the product is 
acted upon. That where one thing acts and another is acted upon 
there must be something common to the two things, we see from 
De An. 3. 4. 429 b 22, dropnoae 8 dy ris, ef & vous drdovv cori eal 
anabes rai pnderi pyddy exer xowdy, Sonep hnolv ’Avataydpas, ws vonce, 
el rd yori» wdoyew ri dorw’ ¥ ydp re rowdy apcorw trdpye, rd per roteiy 
doxei rd 8¢ wdoxyew. But two things thus related to each other need 
not have much in common: see vol. i. p. 323, note 1. The usual 
antithesis to srotetv is rdoyxew, NOt AapSdvev, but we find AapBdvew ryv 
popn» contrasted with soi» in De Gen. An. 1. 21. 729 b 6 sqq.: cp. 
also Hist. An. 6. 23. 577 a 29 sqq., where AapSdvew = dexerOar. 
In the passage before us the instrument and the craftsman who 
uses it are said woajoa: and the work produced by them Aafeiv. 

84. ob8ey 8 doriy Ff xrijows pépos ris wédews, because property 
stands to the mds as a means stands to the end to which it is 
a means, and thus there is nothing in common between property 
and the wdAss except that the former acts on the wé\ss and the ws 
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is acted upon. It follows that slaves, who are animate articles of 
property—and yeprjres, including Bavavoo: reyviras,are brought unde 
the head of slaves in 3. 4. 1277.4 37 sqq.—are not parts of the Suz 
‘It was a maxim of ancient jurisprudence,’ says Gibbon (Deckx 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, c. 2), ‘that a slave had not am 
country of his own; he acquired with his liberty an admission ints 
the political society of which his patron was a member.’ Contrai 
with otdéy 8’ dori» 4 xrnow pépos ras wédews, Oecon. r. 1. 13438 19, 
wédis pey od» olxiy winOds dors nal yépas cal xpnydreey abrapass px 
rd ed (yp. . 

85. 4 8é wédts «.7.A. Ta» dyoiey is emphatic. Kowevia rm, 
because there are other cowevias rév dyolev besides the wdkcs, ¢.7. 
trading or religious associations. For the thought, cp. 6 (4). 1. 
1295 b 25, Bovderas 8¢ ye  wodss €£ Tron ely: nai dyoleow Sri padre. 
When Aristotle says in 2. 2. 1261 a 22, ob pévow BD dx wAcuew 
avrOpemev cotly 4 wodis, GAAS al €€ cides d:ahepdvrar” of yap yore 
nédts ¢€ duoie», he is thinking of the distinction between rulers and 
ruled, so far as he is not using the word wdc in a wider sense (se 
vol. i. p. 40). 

87. adry 8¢ «tA. Cp. c. 13. 1332 a 7 8qq. 

88. ré\eos is here the fem., as in Eth. Nic. 7. 14. 1153 b 16, 
Metaph. 4. 6. 1016 b 17, and Phys. 8. 8. 264b 28. In c. 13. 13324 
9 we have xphow dperjs redefay, and the form reAcia seems to be the 
commoner form of the fem. in Aristotle’s writings, to judge by te 
Index Aristotelicus. 

oupBdBnxe 82 «.7.A. Slaves have no share in happiness (3. ¢- 
1280 a 33). Bdvavoor, dyopain, and yewpyol live lives unfavourable 
to virtue (c. 9. 1328 b 40 sqq.), and so do not share in happines. 
There are persons excluded from happiness on account of some 
defect of nature or fortune (c. 13. 1331 b 40 8q.). For ovpfarw 
&ore, cp. 2. 2. 1261 2 34 Sq. and 6 (4). §. 1292 b 12. 

40. SijAov ds «rd. For the various accounts given in the Politic 
of the causes of constitutional diversity, see vol. i. p. 220 sqq. For 
ein xai 8:ahopds, cp. Phys. 3. §. 205 b 31, réwov &€ ei8n anal duxpope 
rave xal xdre xal gusrpocber Kal SricGer wai deftdr al dporepde. 

41. Gddov yap tpdwor u.1A. “AdAoy rpdror is a wider expresso 
than 8° dAdo», which is added in explanation and to give increased 
precision to its meaning. Cp. c. 1§. 1334 D 5, wés d€ mai dd rier 
fora, and 3. 18. 1288 a 39. For rovs re Bious nal rads wodereias, CP 
6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40, } yap wodtrela Bios ris dors wéAews, For tht 
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middle mowtvra, ‘make for themselves’ (not woctow), cp. 5 (8). 5. 
1339 b 31, cupBeBnxe 8 rois avOpdaras moeioba: rds radids rédos, 
and Meteor. 1. 5. 342 b 22, ray dA\wy rev rowvTev dacpdrey Soa 
raxelas rrouiras rds havracias. 

2. nai wéoea «.1.X., ie. not only what the parts of the State are, 
but also how many are the things without which the State cannot 
exist. For the omission of the article before rdXs, cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 2, 
rovro yap dAnbés, &s ov wdyras Oeréov sroXlras Sy dvev oie dy ein dds, 
and 2. 2. 12612 24, ob yap yiverat wédis é€ dpolwy: also 4 (7). 9. 
1329 4 34 Sq. 

4, ey rodrois by ely (8) dvaynatov bwdpxew. See critical note. 

5. tév Epyev, ‘the services which a State needs’ (cp. 1328 b 19, 
épryacias), 

dorat SijXov, i.e. wéca Tauri dorw Sv dvev wdds ove dy ety. 

6. mp&roy pév ody x.t.A. Here Aristotle has before him Plato, 
Rep. 369 C, dAdd phy mpdrn ye xal peylorn ray xpadr 1) THs Tpopys 
wapacxevh Tov elvai re xal (yy fvexa. layrdracl ye. Aevrépa 31 olxhceas, 
rpirn 8€ édoOyros kal rév roovrev. “Eort ravra: also Critias 110 C, 
qxes S¢ 37 rér dv r78e TH xopg Ta pév DAda Fyn rdw wodcrav sepi ras 
Snpnovpyias Sra Kal riyy éx ris ys Tpopyy, rd de pdxcuor bn’ dvdpay Oeiay 
nar’ apxas dopiabey Sxet xapts x1. 

7. dpydvev. Cp. 1. 8. 1256 b 20, xal éobijs xal DAa Spyava, 

S. nal dy adrois, ‘within their own body also,’ as well as in the 
hands of any mercenaries they may employ or any allies they may 
possess, Cp. Plato, Laws 697 E, where the misery of a State 
dependent for its defence on mercenaries is depicted, and Philoch. 
Fragm. 132 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 406), pi Sevucjy GAN abray 
"Adnvaiwr. Cp. also 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 6 sqq., and Thuc. r. rar, 
Sdvecpa yap momodpevos brodaBeiv oloi r’ dopér piobp pel{om rors Eevous 
atréy vavBdras’ dynri) yap "AOnvaiwy 7 Suvayus padXor f olxeia, 

upés te thy doxhy, tév aweBodvrey xdpw. Cp. 3. 15. 1286 b 
27~31. 

10. xpypdrav ted edwopiay, ‘a certain abundance of money,’ in 
contradistinction to edwopla rpodys, épydver, etc. 

ll. xai wpdg wodepuixds. Schneider, Bekker*, and Susemihl add 
ras before modeuixds, but cp. c. 11. 1330 & 41, réw 8é Aourav pds 
re tds woNwrinds spdfes nal wodepexds xadds éyex, ‘In the non- 
Tepetition of the article, and also of prepositions, Aristotle appears, 
if do not mistake, to go further than other prose-writers’ (Vahlen, 
Beitrage zu Aristoteles Poetik, 3. 330). 


1828 b. 


C. 9. 
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12. xai mpiroy, ‘and first in excellence,’ cp. Isocr. Areop. § 29, 
xal wparoy pév ra wepl rovs Oeous, dvreiOew yap ApyecBax Binary. Té 
dada are placed first in the list of subjects of official competence 
given in 8 (6). 8. 1322b 29 sqq. Cp. also 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 40, 1 
mpérns xa) Oewrérns (wodcre(as), and Ocecon. I. §. 13448 23, res bi 
xrnpdray sp@rov pew wal drvayxadraroy rd Bédrisroy aai iyepommerarey’ 
rouro 8 fw dvOpenos. 

18. wdvrev dvayxaéraroy. Cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 5 sqq. and 6 (4). 
4.1291 a 22-b 2. 

15. pev ody is answered by 8¢, 24. Susemihl places in a paren- 
thesis everything between 4 ydp, 16, and cupdepéerav, 23, but the 
parenthesis should stop at ratryy, 19, for dvtyxy roisuy, 19, introduces 
an inference from 15, rd pév od» épya ravr’ dor by Seiras xaoa wus 
ws elzeiy, 

17. os gapdy. Cp. 2. 2. 1261 b 12 sq.: 3. 1. £275 D 20 8q.: 
1 (5). 3. 1303 a 26. 

day 84 1 wwyxdey Todter exdeirov Kt. Tovray, SC. rev epyer. 
This would be the case in the d»ayxasordry més of Plato, Rep. 369 
C-E, where there are no soldiers or priests or men of judicial or 
deliberative skill. For nj» xoweviay ravrqy, ‘the society in which 
this occurs,’ see above on 1276a 14. 

19. nard tag dpyactas ratras ovveordvar wédw, ‘should be 
composed in accordance with these industries’: cp. 6 (4). 2. 12892 
32, Bovrera: yap dearépa (i.e. dperroxparia eal Bacieia) xar’ apery 
curerTavas KEXopIrynperyy. 

20. Aristotle forgets that herdsmen, fishermen, and hunters are 
also providers of food. 

22. xpitds t&v dvayxalew Kal cuppepdvrew. Lamb. followed by 
Bekk.? and Sus., reads dxaier in place of dvayxaler (cp. 14 sq.), but 
compare the passages collected in vol. i. p. 323, note 2, and also 
Polyaen. Strateg. 6. 1. 5, &s oupBovA@ xpnoduevos ray deaynaies ti 
dpxjjs, and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 40, rovros ody mpocéxere row vow, 
wal day piv ddfn Sixaud re nal ouphéporvra re cows, spocOhow 8 Ere xal 
dvayxaia, cvyxepycare nyiy avray ruxew éxdvres. Judges are probably 
included under xpiral ré» dvayxalev, the broad term ra draysan 
comprising ra dixaa rd mpds dAAnAous. 

25. wdytey todtey, 8C. Tay epyor. 

évBdxerat ydp x.1.X., ‘for it is possible that the same men should 
be all of them both cultivators and artisans and the deliberators and 


judges. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 2 sqq. 








ware | 
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27. } na® dxacrov Epyor trav elpnpdévey dddovs dwolerdoy, ‘ or 
whether for each of the above-mentioned services we are to assume 
the existence of a separate class,’ For caf éacrov gpyov riv 
elpnuéveoy, not caf dxacrov rev elpnpévey Epywy, see note on 1283 b 4, 
na@’ éxdorny wodcrelay rev elpnpever. 

29. odx dv wdoy 8 radrd woditeig, ‘but the same arrangement 
does not prevail in every constitution.’ 

xabdaep elroper, in 24-28. 

SL raira ydp «.rX., ‘for these differing arrangements as to 
participation [besides being different themselves} also make con- 
stitutions different.’ This proves their possibility. Cp. 6 (4). 3. 
1290 @ 3 8qq. 

84. adry 8 dori xsd. Cp.c. 2.13248 23 8qq. 

86. elpyra: wpdérepoy, in c. 1. 1323 b 29 sq. 

86. tH sxextnpévy Sixaious EvSpas dwhds, AANA ph apds thy 
éweow, ‘that which possesses men absolutely just and not merely 
just relatively to the principle which may happen to be taken as 
the groundwork of the State’: cp. 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 38qq.: 7 (5). 
9. 1309 a 368qq.: 2. 9. 1269 a 328qq. See also Bon. Ind. 797a 
§2 Sqq- 

30. obre Bdvaueov Bioy obr dyopaiov Set Lijv rods woAlras. Plato 
had already forbidden the citizens of the State of the Laws, or 
even their slaves, to practise a handicraft (846 D), and had forbidden 
the practice of retail trade with a view to money-making to any one 
except strangers (847 D: 849 C sq.: 920 A). Thus he goes farther 
in this matter than Aristotle. 

40. dyewhs yap «.r.d. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 26 sqq., and (with 
Eaton) 1. 11.1258 b 38, dyesvéoraras 8¢ (rév épyariéy) drov dAdyiorov 
mpovde: aperis. 

mpos dperhy éwevayrlos. Plato (Laws 920 B) had reckoned retail 
trade among the eémcrndevpara A mporpom}y eye rwd loyupdy -mpds rd 
mporperew xaxovs ytyvecu. He has in his mind not only the 
adulteration practised by retailers (Laws 917 E, 920 C), but also 
their habit of exacting an excessive profit (Laws 918 D, 920 C). 

Al. of82 8). Cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 10. 1142 b 6, obdé 38) ddfa 9 
ebBoudia ov8eyia, and other passages collected in Bon. Ind. 173 a 
33 Sqq- 

rods péddovras gcvec@at, sc. woAiras. Omissions of this kind are 
not rare in the Politics: see vol. ii. p. li, note 4, and note on 
1266 b 1. 
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1329 a. 1. Set ydp «xv.A. For the connexion of leisure with virtue a 
capacity for rule, cp. 5 (8). 6. 1341. 28, cyo\acremerepoe yap y- 
vépevor Oa ras ebropias cal peyadoyruydrepos mpds Ty Gperyy > 2. 11. 12733 
24, dduvaroy yap rév aropoirra xahas Apyew unl cyoddLew: 2. 9.12692 | 
348qq. Compare also Eurip. Suppl. 406 Bothe (4z0 Dind.), | 

yarévos 3 anjp sims, 
el wal yérocro jy duabis, tpyew txo 
ovx dy duvaro mpis ra xoiv’ drofiéway. 

4 xal pépn aivercs ris wedews pdédtora Gvra, ‘and evidently are 
in an especial sense parts of the State, [so that there is no question 
to be raised as to their citizenship, such as has been raised as 
the citizenship of the Sdavavoo: and yeapyoi].’ 

5. drepa xal radra Geréov. Susemihl, following Coray and Bekk', 
inserts érépos after érepa, but cp. c. 10. 1329 4 41, Gre Bei dgpels 
xepls card ydvy ry whey Kal rd re pdyisov Erepov elvar xa Td yempyow. 

6. dude, sc. rd Epya, i.e. rd wohepety and 1d Bovdever as nai cpio: 
Cp. 8, dxdrepoy rev épyer. 

davepdvy 82 Kai rodro. It has already (1328 b 37) been said 
be davepdy that the citizens must not be Sdvavove or dyopain OF 
yeepyoi. 

Sidr. tpdwow pdy twa n.tA. Cp. c. 14. 1332 b 41, dove per dpa os 
rovs airots dpyay nal SpyerOa garéov, for: 3¢ as érépovs. For a 
before érépos, see above on 13244 I9. 

8. érdpas dxpijs, ‘a different prime.’ Warlike activity suits th 
prime of the body, which, according to Rhet. 2. 14. 1390 b 9 544, 
falls between thirty and thirty-five years of age, whereas deliberative 
and judicial activity suits the prime of the soul and the intelligence, 
which Aristotle places at forty-nine (ibid.) or fifty (Pol. 4 (7) 14 
1335 b 32 sqq.). Plato places the prime both of body and of 
wisdom for men between thirty and fifty-five years of age; 
does not seem to have discriminated the two primes, like Aristotle: 
cp. Rep. 460 E, dudoréper yotr, én, airy dxuy cdpards re nal porprest. 

9. Surdpews = loxvos: cp. c. 17. 1336a 4 and 5 (8). 4. 133934 

q) 8¢ rév ddurdrov x.r.4. Eaton compares Xen. Cyrop. 7. 5: 79 
and Thuc. 3. 27. Cp. also Plut. Aristid. c. 22. 

12. For the construction of pdverw 4 ph pévery xdpcor thy wodsreiey, 
cp. Plato, Rep. 429 B, ob ydp, olpas, ebwov, of ye DdXos dv airy f dedot 
4} dvdpeios Syres xvpioe dy elev 4 rolay airy elva 4} roiay. 

18. Aelwerat toivuy «.1.X., ‘the only course left, then, is to assiga 
these constitutional rights’ (i.e. those of fighting, judging, «4 
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deliberating) ‘to the same men and to both classes’ (i.e. both to 
those who have strength and to those who have wisdom), ‘not 
however simultaneously ; but in the natural order of things strength 
is found in younger men and wisdom in older men; therefore it is 
advantageous that distribution should be made to both classes in 
this way’ (i.e. so that fighting should fall to the younger men, and 
deliberating and judging to the older men), ‘and it is just that this 
should be so, for this division of functions has in it conformity to 
desert.’ ‘Asrodiddéva: takes up ois atrois dro8oréoy dude, 6. For ray 
roXtreiay ravrny, see note on 1264 a 38. There is, however, just 
a possibility that woAcreiay has been repeated from the preceding 
line by an error on the part of the copyist of the archetype and has 
taken the place of Aeroupyiay of rafw or some such word: cp. 3. 6. 
1278 b 20, where soderefas, repeated from rodsrudy in the preceding 
line, has taken the place of fon@eias in T M® and Vat. Pal. Vict. 
interprets riv wodcreiay ravrny ‘ hanc curam in republica’ and Bonitz 
(Ind. 612 b 47 sq.) ‘ hanc partem reipublicae administrandae.’ Sus. 
would substitute dyugérepa for duporépos and ratra for ravrny 
(Mr. Welldon follows him in the former change but not in the 
latter), and would make rj woNcreiay (in the sense of ‘the best 
constitution ’) the subject of drodddva:. But perhaps no change in 
_ dudoréposs is necessary. The reading dydorépous is supported by 
dupow, 16. For éonep wépuxev, cp. 3. 6.12798 11, 9 wépuce, and 
Meteor. 2. 4. 360 b 2, és wépucev. For the addition of xa) ica» 
civas (SC. ores), compare the addition of xal dixatoy nal cvphépov in 
3. 17. 1287 b 37 sqq. and that of xal Sikaoy ard xadeiy in 1. 9. 
1256 b 40. Welldon, however, may possibly be right in reading 
Bizady dor in place of dixasov elva (see critical note). In assigning 
strength to younger men and wisdom to older, Aristotle perhaps 
has before him Hom. Il. 13. 727-734, 19. 216-219, and 3. 
108 sqq.: cp. also Eurip, Fragm. 293 and 511, and Aeschin. 
c. Timarch. cc. 24, 139. Wisdom was often ascribed not to 
rpecBurepa, but to old men (e. g. by Pindar, Fragm. 182, cp. Plut. 
An Seni sit gerenda Respublica, c. 10, and Plato, Laws 653 A: 
by Sophocles, Fragm. 240, contrast Eurip. Fragm. 25: and by 
Euripides, Fragm. 622), but Aristotle ascribes it to speoBurepos. 
What exact age Aristotle designates by this word, it is difficult to 
say. Inc. 16. 1336 b 29 (see note) those over fifty or even fifty- 
five years of age are referred to: on the other hand, in 8 (6). 7. 
1321 8 23 of mpeoBtrepo are contrasted not with of vedrepos, but with 
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ol yén. As the prime of the intelligence is placed by him at forty- 
nine or fifty (see above on 8), perhaps this is the age imtended. 
Alcibiades was probably about thirty-five when he became the 
advocate of the Syracusan expedition. The saying of Eupolis 
his Demi, 1) wad rd coud (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 467: cp. 
Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 128), was famous. Aristophanes 
makes the Athenian Demos say of the young men (Eq. 138: 
Didot: cp. Isocr. Areop. § 45), 
pa Al’, GD’ deayadow menyerciv éyd 
rovreus Gravras, wavoapuévous Yyguopdray. 

In the Polity or moderate Democracy which existed at Syracus 
before the Athenian attack, the younger men were excluded from 
Office by law (Thuc. 6. 38. 5). We read in [Heractid. Pont] 
De Rebuspubl. 31, duos 8¢ fe Xadeidevor pi) dpfa pyde specfeios 
vedrepov érayv wevrixovra. A somewhat similar principle underlay the 
ordo magistraluum at Rome. Alcibiades, on the other hand, con- 
tends in Thuc. 6. 18. 6 that deliberation is most likely to be 
successful when it is carried on by old and young men together: 
compare the arguments put in the mouth of the young Archidamus 
by Isocrates (Archid. § 3 sqq.). 

17. GAAd phy x.r.A. Aristotle here passes on from the yeapy. 
Texviras, 7d wdxspor, and the xperal réy deayxaioy xal cuphepdvrew (Cc. 8. 
1328 b 20 8qq.) to rd eSwopor (1328 b 22), and in 1329 a 27 sqq. (0 
ol lepeis. epi rovrovs corresponds to rovrev, 25 (Bon. Ind. 579 > 
43 8qq-). By rovrovs Aristotle means soldiers, judges, and delibera- 
tors (cp. c. 10. 1329 b 36 8qq.). I add ea with Bekk., Sus., and 
others, though its omission may possibly be defensible, cp. c. 10. 
1330 a 25, where however there is an elya: close at hand, and Rbet. 
3. 12. 1414 4 18, 1d 8 wpocrdcapeicbar rH» Ack, Sri Gdeiaw dei mal 
peyadonperi, mepiepyov, and see Vahlen on Poet. c. 24. 1459 D 7. 
Eimopla must be possessed by the citizens, for otherwise they wil 
not be at leisure to attend to politics. 

21. ris dperis Syproupydy. This phrase comes from Plato, 
Rep. 500 D, dpa xaxdy 8qysovpydy airiv of yerqrerbur cadpooing Tt 
nal Steaoovwns cai fupnxdons rijs Squorugs dpergs; It is, howevel, 
implied in the saying of Protagoras in Plato, Protag. 326 E, rovre 
Tou mpdyparos, Tis dperis, el peAdXer wddes elvas, obdepa Bei irorever. 
Contrast the description of the ypqyanarjs in Plato, Gorg. 452 C a 
wAovrou 8nutoupyds. 

Toiro 8¢ x.7.X., ‘but this’ (i.e. the fact that Sd»avoo and generally 
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those who are not producers of virtue ought not to be citizens) 
‘is manifest from the principle which forms the basis of our State, 
for happiness must be forthcoming in it in close alliance with virtue, 
and we should pronounce a State happy, looking not to a part of it, 
but to all its citizens, [so that all the citizens must be virtuous, 
whence it follows that Bdvavoo: and their likes must not be citizens].’ 
In requiring that all the citizens shall be happy, Aristotle here goes 
beyond 2. §. 1264:-b 17 sqq., and in requiring that they shall all be 
virtuous beyond 4 (7). 13. 1332 2 368qq. For rd pev yap eddapoveiy 
dvayxaiov imdpxew pera THs aperas, CP. C. 9. 1328 b 35, Hy O° evdatpoviay 
Grs xwpis dperis adivarovy tmdpyew eipyra apérepov, and Plato, Laws 
742 E, ayxeddy péy yap ebdaipovas Gua xal ayabovs dvayxn ylyrecOa. 

25. davepdy 82 x.7.X., ‘and this also is evident that the landed 
properties should belong to these’ (i.e. to the soldiers, judges, and 
deliberators), ‘if, as is the case, ete. The landed properties might 
have been given to the cultivators (to whom Plato had given them 
in the Republic, 2. 5. 1264 a 32 sqq.), if it were not necessary that 
they should be slaves or barbarian serfs. 

28. odre yap yewpydv «.r.A. Compare the regulation as to the 
purchase of a priesthood in Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 369, 
dvelaOew 3¢ bs [xa he dd |deAapos nal ds Saqpocsopylas [péreors|, and see 
Haussoullier’s note quoted by Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 323, 
note §, and also No. 358, my éfeivas nal rdp|yeobas els rd “Hoa ov] 
£éves pnderi, and [Demosth.] c. Neaer. c. 73. 

80. éwei 82 «7X. The reasoning is—the gods should be 
worshipped by citizens, but we have ranged all the active citizens 
either in the hoplite or in the deliberative class (Aristotle here 
appears to merge the judicial in the deliberative class: cp. 1328 b 26, 
rovs BovAevopevovs nal Sud{ovras, and 1329 a 3 sq.), 80 that we must 
assign the priesthoods to those of the citizens who are past the age 
for work. Citizens who are past work are still wes wodtras (3. £. 
1275 3 14 8qq.). Aristotle thinks it fitting that the easy and 
recreative work of paying honour to the gods should fall, not, as 
was often the case in Greece, to those whose strength was unim- 
paired, but to those who had become infirm through age (cp. 5 (8). 
7.1342 b 20 sqq. where easy harmonies are recommended to of 
drepnxdres Oca xpdvov). Plato, on the contrary, had advised (Rep. 
498 C sqq.) that in old age, when strength declines and military and 
political work is over, men who are to be happy should reserve 
themselves exclusively for philosophy. See also on this subject 
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vol. i. p. 3298q. At Sparta men of advanced years were allowed 
to discharge important public functions (2. 9. 1270 b 38 sqq.), and 
this Aristotle does not approve. He does not intend to withdra« 
from the Baoveis, dpyorres, or spurdvas the public sacrifices connected 
with the common hearth of the State which it was their function to 
offer (8 (6). 8. 1322 b 268qq.). These were not priestly sacrifices 
and it is of priests alone that Aristotle is speaking in the passage 
before us. ‘Asdwavois is rather ‘relaxation’ than ‘ repose’: cp. 5 
(8). 5. 1339 b 15 sqq. For the connexion of relaxation with the 
worship of the gods, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 11604 24, repzds axow- 
povres rois Oeois xat avrois dvaraiges ropi{orres ped dors, and Plato, 
Rep. 364 E (where Stallbaum compares Hdt. 8. 99, €» Svaigai re 
xa) ebrabino:, and 9. 11, ‘YanivOid ve dyere wai waifere), and Laws 
803 D sq. 

84. &y péy roivw ...1829 b 35, [yreiv. I incline to regard this 
passage as an interpolation and as not being from the pen of 
Aristotle. As to 40, Zoe 82... 1329 b 35, {yret, I have already 
spoken in vol. i. Appendix E, and if we reject this passage, as we 
should probably do, it is difficult to retain the recapitulation, 34, # 
pev roivuy... 39, xara pépos. For this recapitulation cannot have 
been immediately followed by the second recapitulation 1329 b 36. 
Sri pe ofv... 39, xepay, and to expunge (with Sus.) this second 
recapitulation is not advisable, for then the mention of rys d:avopys 
in 39 becomes extremely abrupt, inasmuch as the reference to the 
territory which prepares the way for it in the text as it stands wil 
have disappeared. The passage 40, foe 3¢... 1329 b 35, {yree 
appears still more clearly to have been interpolated. It may have 
been originally an annotation written by some member of the 
Peripatetic School on the margin of his copy of the Politics, and 
may have crept from the margin into the text. It is apparently 
intended to excuse and account for the absence of a special 
investigation of the question whether the fighting class should be 
distinct from the cultivating class. Thus we are told at its close 
(1329 b 33 sqq.) that it is useless to waste time in investigating 
what is well settled, and that one should investigate only what has 
been overlooked. It should be noticed that it says nothing of the 
existence in India both of castes and of a distinction between the 
fighting and cultivating classes, though Megasthenes, not very long 
after the time when the Politics was written, testified to this (ap- 
Strab. p. 703, gyal dn (6 MeyaoOévys) rd ray "Inder whipbos eis éxrd Hp! 
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dinpHodau x.rd.), but it would be rash to conclude that, if the passage 
is an interpolation, its author wrote before the publication of 
Megasthenes’ work. That it stood where it stands in the Politics in 
the days of the authority followed by Stobaeus in his account (Ecl. 
2. 6. 17) of the Political Theory of the Peripatetics is likely, for he 
says of the distribution of functions between the young, the elders, 
and the old, ravry & dpyaiay elvas wdvv ri dcdrafw, Alyurrioy mparer 
xaTractTncapévey, wodirixey b¢ xal roy DAXwy ody frrov, which evidently 
refers, however inaccurately, to the views expressed in this part of 
c. 10. The late Prof. Chandler and Bojesen, indeed, contented 
themselves with rejecting only a part of the passage 1329 a 40... 
b 35; the former rejected 1329 b 3, rd re mepi rnv Kpnrny... 25, 
Lerdorpws, and the latter 1329 b 5, dpyaia... 25, Zerdorpwos. The 
part they reject is certainly the most evidently spurious part, but 
much suspicion also attaches to the part which they retain, 1329 b 
25-35 (see vol. i. Appendix E), and on the whole I incline to reject 
the entire passage 1329 a 40—b 35, together with the recapitulation 
which precedes it, 1329 a 34-39. 

85. yewpyot pevy ydp «.1.A., ‘for cultivators and artisans and the 
whole class of labourers are a necessary appurtenance of the State’ 
(literally, ‘a thing necessary to belong to States’): compare for 
the construction c. 10. 13304 3, wept avoctrioy re cuvdoxet race 
xphowpor elvar (SC. ra ovociri) rais eb xarecxevacpévas mécow bndp- 
xew, and 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 7, 8 rovrev oddey Frrév darw dyayxaioy 
trdpxew, and see Stallbaum on Plato, Laws 643 C, dca dsayxaia 
mpopepabnxevas, 

87. 1é re SwAitixdy xait Bovdeurixdy. For the absence of the 
article before BovAeurixédy, cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 8, ri rd dixacoy rd re 
dAcyapyixdy kal 8npoxparixdy. 

38. xat xexeptoras 8} 7.4. For eal... 87 see above on 1253 a 
18. Kard pépos, Vict. ‘per vices,’ i.e. in such a way that the one 
succeeds the other. 

40. “Eoue 8€ «.r.4. As has been pointed out in vol. i. C.10. 
Appendix E, Greek writers are always glad to claim the authority 
of antiquity in support of their suggestions. Reference has already 
there been made to Demosth. in Lept. c. 89: compare also Lucian, 
De Saltat. c. 7, nal mpardy ye dxcivo mdvu iryvonévar pos Boxeis, as od 
vearepoy Td TIS Spxnoews émirndevpa rovrd éorw, ovdé yOés cai mpony 
dpfduevoy, oloy ard rovs mpomdropas fHpar fh rods éxeivwv, GAG K.T.A. 
Isocrates says (De Antid. § 82) that the most ancient laws were 
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thought the best. For rois wepl walirelas gutocogotaw Cp. 3 I. 
1274 b 32, r@ wept odsrelas éxtcxowowwn.  AsponoOas xepis, 41, 
appears to take up xexdpeoras, 38. For digpjoba yepis card yom cp. 
1329 b 23, 6 ywpiopde 5 xard yévoe rev wodizucod wAROovs. States 
were also divided xara cuwoira and card gperplas cai gvdas (2. 5 
1264 a 6 8qq.). 

2. dv Alydwre te ydp «rx. In Egypt there was a general 
distribution of the population into yéy (Hdt 2. 164, where, 
however, the yeepyol are not mentioned as one of the -yesy : contrast 
Diod. 1. 73 sq., where the classes enumerated are priests, kings, 
warriors, herdsmen, cud/#vafors, and artisans). Herodotus dwells 
rather on the prohibition of Bdvavaos réxyvas to the warrior class in 
Egypt than on the prohibition of agriculture (2. 165, «al rovres 
Bavavains odels Seddyxe ovddv, dA’ dvdowras és rd pdywwor), and so do 
Isocrates (Busir. § 18) and Plutarch (Lycurg. c. 4 sud _fin.), bat 
Plato in Tim. 24 B refers to the separation of the warrior class in 
Egypt from the herdsmen, hunters, and cultivators. The names of 
Sesostris and Minos are mentioned in the passage before us to 
show the antiquity of this institution in Egypt and Crete. The 
separation of the warriors from those who practise other arts is 
ascribed by Isocrates (Busir. § 15 sqq.) not to Sesostris, but to Busins ; 
‘legislation respecting the warrior class,’ however, is ascribed by 
Diodorus (1. 94. 4) to Sesoosis (Sesostris), whom he calls the third 
lawgiver of Egypt, and Dicaearchus (Fragm. 7: Miller, Fr. Hist 
Gr. 2. 235) credits him with a law making all arts hereditary. 
The passage before us evidently implies that the distinction 
between warriors and cultivators survived in Egypt even in the 
writer's day, i.e. that the cultivators did not serve as soldiers, not 
the soldiers as cultivators. 

5. dpyaia Sé «.7.4. With the object of proving that political insti- 
tutions and laws are of early date (cp. 31 sqq.), the writer instances 
another institution, that of the syssitia. Compare the similar transition 
from the subject of the distinction of warriors and cultivators to 
that of syssitia in 2. 50. §271 b 41 Sqq. 

6. rd pev wept Kpfrny, sc. gvecina, in apposition to ra» avcowies 
n rates. 

7. 7d 8a wepl thy “Iraday wodkp wadatétepa TodTwr. This results 
from the fact that in Italy syssitia were as old as the introduction of 
the names ‘Italy’ and ‘ Italians’ and the conversion of the Italians 
from nomads into cultivators. 
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8. daci yap «7.A. Antiochus of Syracuse is probably referred to, 
for the facts here related are derived from him: cp. Antioch. Fragm. 
3 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 181), ‘Avrioyos Revotdvers rade cuveypawe 
wepl ‘IraXlas . . . ry yaw tabrny, frie vow "Iradia xadeira, rd wadatdy elyov 
Olvesrpoi.” “Emera duefedOdv by rpdrov drodtrevovro xal ds Baciheds ev 
avrois ‘Irahds dvd xpébvov dyévero, dg’ of peravopdoOncay “Iradol, x.T.d.: 
Fragm. 4, "Iradla 8¢ dvd ypdvov dvoudcbn én’ dv8pds Suvarct, dvopa 
“Iradod. Tovrov 8¢ gnaw “Avrioyos 5 Bupaxovowos .. . Eracay ip’ favre 
momnoacdas tiv yqv, don évrds Ry raw xéAnay rod re Namntivov cal rov 
ExvrAnrivov’ hy dy mpcorny crnOjwat IraXlav éri rod "IvaAov : and Fragm. 6, 
re 3 dudrepow (‘apud vetustiores’) Olverpovs re xal "Iradovs pdvous 
én xadeioOas rods évrds rou loOuot mpds row Yuxedixdy nexAcudvous wopOpdy. 
*Eors 8 atrds 6 iaOpds éxardy nat é€qxovra orddios, peraky dvow xddrrwv, 
Tov re ‘Immwnarov, dy ‘Avrioyos Namrivoy eipnxe, xal rot ExvAAyrixod, 
Compare also Virgil, Aen. 1. 532 sq. The origin of syssitia is here 
traced to the territory in which the Epizephyrian Locri was situated, 
and not to Crete, in much the same way in which the Locrian 
Onomacritus was made out by some authorities (2. 12. 127448 
25 sqq.) to have been the spiritual progenitor of a number of great 
lawgivers. 

ll. darhy, ‘peninsula’: cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 6. 198 R, wepéxerOai 
te ddlyou naoav abn (i.e. rip "Arrexqy) bed ris Gadarrys’ Sher 8) wal 
rotyopa Aafety, olov dxraw rwa obcap. 

"IraNiay todvopa AaBeiv. The name taken is put in the acc.: cp. 
Aristoph. Fragm. 304 Didot, “Appodoy éypay air rebeicbar rotvopa. 

12. évrds x.t.A. The peninsula is apparently reckoned from its 
point, so that the territory lying between the point and the two 
gulfs is said to be within them, and the territory lying beyond the 
two gulfs, looking from the point, is implied to be outside them. 

tod Aapnrixed. Antiochus called this gulf, the modern gulf of 
S. Eufemia, by the name Namnrives or Namirivos, a name the origin 
of which is uncertain; how it comes to be called Aayrixds in the 
passage before us, which is based on Antiochus, is not clear. The 
name Aapyreds is derived from that of a city called Lametini, 
probably situated on the shore of the gulf of S. Eufemia and near 
the stream which still bears the name of Lamato (the ancient 
Lamétus). See Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography, art. 
Lametini and art. Napetinus Sinus. 

18. dwéxet ydp «.1.X., ‘for these two gulfs are distant from each 
other [only] half a day's journey.’ For the omission of ‘only’ see 
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note on 1282 a 36. The near approach of the two gulfs to each 
other is mentioned in justification of the description of Italy as 
lying ‘within’ them. They were 160 stadia, or about eightees 
miles, apart (see above on 8), hence a day’s journey is calculated | 
here at thirty-six miles. 
14. rodroy 8} «.7.A. Italus is probably regarded as the firs 

lawgiver of the Oenotrians, and if this is so, the introduction ai | 
legislation among them is connected with the change from a pastoral _ 
to an agricultural life: see Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. ‘Trans. 
1. 21, and cp. Plut. De Iside et Osiride, c. 13, BawtAcvorra 3’ “Oorge 
Aiyurrious pév ev6is amdépouv Biov xai Onpiddous axahAdfas, xapwous tt 
dcigayra xal vépous Oépevoy airois, cal Geovs Seifavra repay, and Ovid, 
Metam. 5. 341, 

Prima Ceres unco glebas dimovit aratro, 

Prima dedit fruges alimentaque mitia terris, 

Prima dedit leges. 
Janus takes the place of Italus in Plut. Quaest. Rom. c. 23, § 
padrAoy Eri rovs wepl njp “Iradlay avris dypios xa d»duots ypaysevoes 
FOcow eis erepow Biov cynya, meicas kal yeapyew cai woAdcrevesa, 
pereBade xal perexdopnoe; Compare the language of Strabo as to 
Masinissa (p. 833), xal yap 89 xal odrds dorw 6 rovs vouddas sodcrixocs 
earacxevdcas xal yewpyous, érs 8 avril rod Aporevew Oiddfas orparevew. 
Syssitia (cires, ‘corn’) are probably conceived as connected with 
agriculture. For rovrov d9 rép ‘Iraddy Eucken (De Partic. Usu, 
Pp. 39) compares 1. 6. 12552 7, rovro 8) rd dixator, An introduces 
in both passages a statement about the person or thing which has 
been described in what precedes. We expect Geta: rather than 
Géc8u, but cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 38. 

16. 8d «.7.A. On the resemblance of this passage to 2. 10. 
1271 b 30 sqq., see vol. i. p. §75, note 2. The continued existence 
of the institution and of certain of the laws of Italus among some 
of his descendants is apparently mentioned in confirmation of the 
statement that he introduced the syssitia and was the author of 
other laws also. 

18. @xouy 52 «.7.A. It would seem that the whole region from 
the Lametic Gulf to Tyrrhenia (i.e. Latium Campania and Lucania) 
is here conceived as inhabited by Opici surnamed Ausones. That 
Aristotle included Latium in Opica we see from Fragm. 567. 15712 
24 sq. Campania, according to Antiochus of Syracuse, was 
inhabited by ‘Opici, who were also called Ausones’ (Fragm. 8: 
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Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 183). But we do not find that Lucania is 
elsewhere said to be inhabited by Opici surnamed Ausones, or 
indeed by Opici of any kind. Herodotus regards Elea, which was 
in the region ultimately known as Lucania, as in Oenotria, not in 
Opica (1. 167). 

BO. 73 Se mpds thy “lamvyiay «.r.A. Cp. Antioch. ap. Strab. 
p- 255 (Fragm. 6: Miiller, 1. 182), pera d€ ravra éwexreivera:, pyoi, 
rotvopa xal ré rijs “IraAlas xal rd r&v Olverpay ptype tis Merarovrivns xai 
THs Tepirwdos* olxnras yap rovs réwouvs rovrovs XGvas, Olvwrpixdy Ovos 
KaTakoo poupevoy, Kal THY yny Gyoudcas Xovny. 

Tov ‘Idviov, SC. xéAmoy, cp. 6 (4). 4. 1290b 11, and see Liddell and 
Scott. 

23. & Se yxwpiopds x.r.A. The Egyptians, according to Plut. 
Lycurg: c. 4, claimed that Lycurgus visited Egypt and borrowed 
there the separation of the warriors from the other classes which he 
introduced at Sparta, and Isocrates in his Busiris (§ 17 sq.) traces 
this and other Lacedaemonian institutions to Egypt: cp. Pherecr. 
“Aypeo, Fragm. 5 (Meineke, Fr. Com: Gr. 2. 254), where Lycurgus 
is connected with Egypt. Aristotle, however, in 2. 10. 1271 b 22 
sqq., like the Lacedaemonians themselves (see above on 1271 b 
22), traces the laws of Lycurgus to Crete. 

24. wohd ydp dwepreives x«.t.4. According to Dicaearchus, 
Fragm. 7 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 235), Sesostris was king of 
Egypt immediately after Orus, the son of Osiris and Isis, and 
lived 2936 years before the first Olympiad. Herodotus, however, 
would seem to place Sesostris much later. Camerarius remarks 
(Interp. p. 298), ‘quod quidem nunc ait autor, regnum Sesostris 
longe superare annis regnum Minois, cum narratione Herodoti non 
videtur congruere. Hic enim’ (2. 112 sqq.) ‘Proteum regem 
Aegypti facit tertium a Sesostri, cuius regnum inciderit in tempus 
belli Troiani, Et in exercitu Graecorum illius belli fuit secundum 
Homerum’ (Odyss. 19. 178 sqq.) ‘Idomeneus et ipse tertius a 
Minoe, ut paene aequales ita reperiantur Sesostris et Minos; hoc 
modo, Sesostris, Pheron, Proteus, et Minos, Deucalion, Idomeneus.’ 

25. oxeddv pev ody x.r.A. The sense is—‘So then, just as we 
have seen that syssitia were invented first in Italy and afterwards in 
Crete, and the division of the population into different classes first 
in Egypt and afterwards in Crete, we may take it that all other 
discoveries have been made over and over again an indefinite 
number of times—for discovery comes easily to men, need reveal- 
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ing discoveries of a necessary kind, and others following in de 
course—and this holds of political institutions as fully as o 
anything else ; but that all political institutions are ancient, [whic 
is what concerns us now,| is proved by the example of Egypt 
The view that everything has been invented over and over again is 
quite Aristotelian: cp. Metaph. A. 8. 1074 b 10, aerd rb am 
wodAdus edpnyuevne els rd dvvardy éxdorns cai réyens wai Gedocodiar ct 
rad Pbapouéver: De Caelo, 1. 3. 270 b 19, ob yap dwaf ovde dis di’ 
dwreipars Sei vopllew vas auras dpuseioba: das eis jas: Meteor. 1. }- 
339 b 27. sqq. This view may have been suggested by the fact 
that the inventions which were ascribed in Greece to Palamedes, 
Orpheus, and others were ascribed in Egypt to far earlier inventors, 
so that it was natural to suppose that in the interval between the 
Egyptian inventors and Palamedes and the rest the arts invented 
by the former had been lost. It is likely enough that arts hav 
been lost and rediscovered. A writer in the Zimes of Sept. 27, 
1886, remarks of some ‘glazed bricks’ of the time of Rameses I 
from Tel-el-Jahfidt, now in the British Museum, ‘ Historians of 
Italian art speak of the “discovery” of Luca della Robbia ; heres 
the falence decoration in the highest state of excellence more than 
2,700 years before he was born.’ For é r@ wodA@ xpdeg, CP. 2-5: 
126441 sqq. Aristotle believed that the human race had existed 
from everlasting (see note on 1269a 5). For the contrast of 
dvayxaia and ra els eboyqpoovwny cat wepovoiay, Camerarius (Interp. 
p- 298) compares Top. 3. 2. 118 a 6, xal rd éx sreprovotas re 
dvcryraicy Bedric, dviore 8¢ nal alperérepa’ BéArioy yap rou Cay vi eb (7, 
re 3¢ et (iw dori» éx wepsoucias, abrd 3¢ 7d (ay dvcysaioy ... 1d 3 & 
mepovoias dotiv, Grav Gnapydévray trey areyxaiey Edda rivd spooxere- 
exevd{nral ris ray xadév: cp. also 6 (4). 4. 1291-8 2 sqq. For 
ry xpeav &ddoxer atrqy, cp. Eurip. Fragm. 709 (Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 729), 
is of rap ‘Odvacers dora altos pdvos* 
xpela Bddoxe, xdv Spadis ris 7, cody, 
and Leutsch and Schneidewin, 2. 203, 
wodAay 6 Acpds yiverac diddonados. 
That necessary things are discovered first had already been implied 
by Democritus (see vol. i. p. 356, note 1). 
$1. 8 82 wdvra dpyaia «.t.A. The argument is—‘ we might 
expect the Egyptians, who are thought to be the most ancient 
race in the world, to have come into existence before laws at 
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constitutions were invented, in which case we should find them 
lacking these still, but the fact is quite otherwise; hence laws and 
institutions must be of very ancient origin.’ Thus the statement 
with which the passage commences as to the antiquity of the 
distinction between the fighting and cultivating classes is fully 
borne out. In the reference to the Egyptians it is evidently 
assumed with much xatve that as a race is when it first comes 
into being, so it will remain.. Bernays (Theophrastos itber 
Frémmigkeit, p. 169) and Susemihl would insert dei after rervy7- 
xasr, but in my opinion without necessity. We are familiar with 
the belief that the Egyptian race was the most ancient in the world 
from the well-known story in Hdt. 2. 2. There was a general 
agreement as to the fact, though some .claimed priority for the 
Phrygians (ibid.) or the Scythians (Justin, 2. 1. § sqq.) and Aristotle 
himself for the Magi (Diog. Laert. 1. 8), but there was much 
disagreement as to the cause. For one theory, see Hippys of 
Rhegium, Fragm. 1 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 13), Diod. 1. ro. x, 
and Justin, 2. 1. 5 sqq. Aristotle's own theory may be gathered 
from Meteor. 1. 14. 352 b 20 sqq. The priests of Sais in the 
Timaeus of Plato (22 C sqq.) assign 4 different cause. 

33. 83 Set «.7.X., ‘hence we should make use of what has been 
adequately said [without spending time on its further investigation ], 
and attempt to investigate [only] what has been left untouched’: 
cp. c. I. ¥323 a 21 sqq.: Eth. Nic. ro. ro. 1181 b 12:sqq.: Isocr. 
Ad Nicocl. § 8, ob pi» adda rd ye emtxeipnpa cards Eyer, rd (nreiw ra 
mapadeActppeva xa) vouobereiy rais povapyxiass. I follow Sepulveda, Vict., 
and Lamb. in taking lkavés with rots elpnuévors, and not (as do Sus. 
and Welldon) with xpjoéa: cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 3. 1096. a 3, ixavas yap 
kal dv rois éyxucXiots etpnras mept atraéy, and Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a ro, 
dudrep dv rH wokireig Kop aes Touro, oly lxavas 8 eipr7ra. Looking to 
these passages and to the very similar passage c. §. 13232 21 sqq., 
I incline on the whole to retain the reading of F 0 epnpévos, and 
not (with Lamb., Bekk.*, and Sus.) to substitute eipnypévoes for it, 
though c. 11. 1333 a 16 might be quoted in favour of this reading. 
It is true also that the antithesis to mapadeAcizpéva is often edpnpéva 
(e.g. in Soph. El. 33. 184 b 6 sqq. and Demosth. De Symmor. 
c. 23: cp. Pol. 4 (7). 11. 1331 @ 15 sqq.), but this.is not always 
the case, as we see from Isocr. Hel. § 67, wodd d¢ wielo ra mapade- 
Aesmpeva Ter eipnuevew eoriv. For the suppression of ‘ only,’ see above 
on 1329 b 13 and 12824 36. 
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36. tév Seka xextnpdver. For the absence of rd before sis, 
cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 & 29, wepi rou éwha xexrnoba, and see critical 
note on 1267 b 33. As to the distinction here implied between th 
hoplites and those who share in the constitution, see vol. i. p. 324 
and note r on that page. 

837. eipynrat mpdrepoy, in c. 9. 1329 a 17 Sqq. 

88. abrév érdpous, ‘distinct from them’: cp. c. 12. 1331b1 
and Eth. Nic, ro. 2. 1173 b 28, érepas yap al axd raw cadaw (soa 
Tay ard tray aloypar. 

40. tivas xat wolovs. The answer to risas (given in 13301 
25 sqq.) is ‘slaves or non-Greek serfs,’ and to godous (ibid.) is ‘not 
of one race nor spirited in character.’ 

41. mpérov. Aristotle afterwards deals with the site of the city. 

dopey, in 2. 5. 12638 37sSqq. That no citizen should want fox 
food, is implied in 1263 a 21 sqq.: see above on 1263 a 24. 

1330 a 1. For the reference here to Plato as nwés, see above on 
1327 b 38. Lycurgus (In Leocr. cc. 92 and 132) carries this us 
of rwés so far as to say that res wrote this or that passage of vers 
which he quotes (Richards). 

GAA TH XPHoe girixds ywoudmy xowhy, sc. cious dein, Suu 
qualifies «ow7», ‘common in friendly fashion,’ ‘common as ti 
goods of friends are common’: cp. 2. 5. 1263.4 29, & apery 
gora: mpds 1d xpnoOas xara THY mapoysiay Kowa Ta Hilev. Tivope= 
wooupémny: Cp. 2. 5. 1263 & 37, pavepdw roivuy srs BeAriow eivas pO 
idias ras xrnoas, tH 8¢ xpnoe moeiy xowds. For elvac yevopern, P- 
Hdt, 1. 146, ratra 8¢ 3» ywdpeva €v MaAnre, and Plato, Polit. 301 D, 
and see above on 1259b 11. Sus. and Welldon adopt Congrere’s 
conjecture of ywouerg for ywopemy (Sus. adding yirgoda after 
ywwouévy), but, as it seems to me, not rightly. 

2. ot’ dwopetvy «.7.A. As to the importance of this, see Isocr. 
Areop. §§ 53, 83, and Plato, Laws 735 E. 

3. epi cugoitiey re x.t.d., ‘and with regard to common meals 
all agree that they are an useful thing to belong to well-constituted 
States.’ For the construction, compare c. 9. 1329 2 35 sqq. Ans 
totle passes on to the subject of common meals, because, like 
friendly community of property which he has just recommended, 
they are a means of securing the citizens against a want of food 
It was also necessary to settle the question of their existence befor 
proceeding to the division of the territory, inasmuch as a portion 
of the territory is to be set apart for their support. Aristotle 
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nowhere fulfils, in what we possess of the Politics, the promise 
which he makes in 4, so that we can only guess why he approved 
of the institution. He probably valued it as a means of regulating 
habits of life and of enforcing the ‘temperate and liberal’ standard 
which he commends (c. 5. 1326 b 30 sqq.), as a means of making an 
approach to community of property (2. 5. 1263 b 40 sqq.), and 
also as a means of developing a high spirit and mutual confidence 
in his citizens and. securing their acquaintance with each other 
(7 (5). 12. 1313 a 41 8qq.). See vol. i. p. 333 sqq. For an account 
of the purpose for which, according to Plato, the institution was 
originally introduced, see Laws 780 B sq. 

5. Set 8é x.r.A. All the citizens ought to share in the common 
meals, and not, as at Sparta, that portion only of them which could 
afford to pay a contribution. See, 2. 9. 1271 a 26 sqq. and 2. 10, 
1272a 42 8qq. Aristotle appears here to contemplate the existence 
of dropo: in his ‘ best State.’ Td ovvreraypévov, ‘the assessed sum ’ 
oo and Scott). 

7. wnat StoiKeity thy GAAny oixiay, ‘and to manage the rest of the 
housekeeping.’ For rjy dAAnpy olkiay, cp. c. 17. 1336 2 40 Sq. and 
Plato, Rep. 458 D, «at é» yupvacioss xal év r7 DAq rpop7. 

8. Ta mpds tods Qeods Samarvfjpata, ‘expenses in relation to the 
gods,’ cp. 12, ras mpds rovs Geovs Acsroupyias, and 2. 8. 1267 b 34 sq. 

9. dvayxaioy roiyuy «7.4. As Aristotle’s principle seems to be 
that expenses which fall on all the citizens should be provided for 
by public land set apart for the purpose, we might have expected 
him to have gone farther in this direction, and (e. g.) to have set 
apart public land to defray the expenses of the public education 
which the citizens are to receive (5 (8). 1. 1337 218qq.). As to 
the public land in Greek States, see Btichsenschtitz, Besitz und 
Erwerb, p. 63 sq. Aristotle does not, like Hippodamus (a2. 8. 
1267 b 33 sqq.), divide the territory of his State into three parts— 
‘ sacred, public, and private—but only into two, public and private. 
He devotes a part of the public land to expenses connected with 
the gods, i.e. to the provision of sacrifices, repairs of temples, and 
perhaps also liturgies connected with festivals. 

14. ris Se trav Wierdy «7.4. Aristotle follows in the track of 
Plato, Laws 745 C, «Anpous 8é dcedXeiv rerrapaxovra xal wevraxicyiAlovs, 
roirey re av diya Tepew exacroy cai ~vyxAnpooca 8vo rynpara, rov Te 
éyyis xai rod wéppm peréxovra éxdrepov’ ro mpos TH moder pépos TH mpds 
trois daxdrois els xAnpos Kal ro Bevrepov dd meAcws Te an’ doxdray Sevrépy 
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nal rd\Aa ovre sdvra, (Compare the process by which lots of land 
are assigned to the peasants of a Russian commune, as described 
by M. Leroy-Beaulieu in Revue des Deux Mondes, Nov. 15, 1876, 
‘Chaque paysan recoit une parcelle d’autant de sortes de terran 
quil y a de qualités de terre dans la commune.’ ‘Quand ks 
terres seraient tous de méme qualité. . . linégale distance dz 
village leur donne encore pour le paysan une inégale valeuz. ) 
Aristotle, however, does not approve (2. 6. 1265 b 24 sqq.) Pilatos 
further suggestion (Laws 745 E) of two houses: see above on 
1266 b 25. But would not the cultivation of two lots of land a1 
a distance from each other be almost as troublesome as living in 
two houses? The reason for the arrangement which Aristotle 
follows Plato in adopting is obvious enough. Land near the city 
was probably as a rule far more valuable in ancient Greece than 
land at a distance from it. It was land in this situation that rich 
men were most likely to buy up (8 (6). 4. 1319 8 sqq.). Cp. Xen. 
De Vect. 4. 50, nal of ye y&pos obddy dy elev peiovos dos rois xearyperen 
evrav6a (at Laurium in Attica) § rote wepi rd dere, and Hdt. 6. 20, rx 
3 Manos yepns abrol pév of Hépoa elyow ra wept riy widew ea 75 
neQlov, ra 8¢ trepdxpia Pocay Kapei Undareion éer7oGa. So on the 
foundation of the colony of Thurii of spotwdpyorres SuBapira: .. . ny 
pdy ouveyyus tH wodes yepay xarexAnpovyour davrois, rv 8¢ aéppe Reiperyv 
rois émmAves (Diod. 12. §1. 1). The owners of land near the city 
would not only be better able than others to take an active part in 
politics and be nearer to the conveniences and the handicraftsmen 
of the city, but would also command a better market for their 
produce, and would be less exposed to attack in case of invasion. 
Frontier-landowners, on the contrary, were the first to suffer in that 
event. Thus the Lacedaemonian owners of frontier-land suffered 
so much from the Messenians in Eira during the Second Messenian 
War that civil trouble resulted (Paus. 4. 18. r: seé note on 1306 b 
37). Compare the case of the citizens of Corinth who owned the 
fertile and extensive frontier-plain between Corinth and Sicyon. 
This plain ‘ was rendered uncultivable during 393 and 392 B.c.’ by 
the Corinthian War, and though its owners withdrew their servants 
and cattle to Peiraeum, their loss ‘was still so great that two 
successive seasons of it were quite enough to inspire them with 
a strong aversion to the war’ (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 9. 455). As 
to the Acharnians, see Thuc. 2. 21, and the notes of Mr. Congreve 
and Prof. Jowett on the passage before us. The frontier-landowners 
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of ancient Greece, unlike those of the English and Scotch Border 
and of the Welsh Marches of England in the middle ages, seem to 
have feared more from the loss of their own goods than they hoped 
from raids on those of the foe. 

16. For 13 Wor nai rd Bixacov cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 b 1 sqq. 

Zl. cupperdxew Boulfis trav mods adtods wodduwy. The story 
about the sufferings of the Lacedaemonian frontier-owners in the 
Second Messenian War comes from the Evvouia of Tyrtaeus (7 (5). 
7. 4306 b 37 8qq.), and it is just possible that ovpperéyew Bovdis rev 
éudper wedéney was a line in that poem. The Lacedaemonian 
State may well have been one of those in which the law referred to 
existed. For the absence of srepi before ray mpds abrovs rok¢pew, Cp- 
8 (6). 8. 1322 b 37, 1d Bovdevdpevor rav rower. 

22. 8a 7d Tov, ‘on account of their private interest’: cp. 3. 13. 
1284 b 4, al pér yap sapexBeBnevias mpdc 1d idiow dwocxorovca: rovro 
dpaouw. For the thought, cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 14 sqq. and 3. 16. 
1287 b 2 sq. 

25. rods S€ yewpyijoovras x.7.A. Plato also makes agriculture over 
to slaves in the State described in the Laws (806 D sq.).  Tepiosxos 
differ from slaves in being only half-enslaved (see above on 1269 a 
34). Thus the Mariandynian wepiouwe: of the Pontic Heracleia could 
not be sold for export beyond the limits of the State (Strabo, p. 542), 
nor couki the Helots (Strabo, p. 365). 

ei Set nar edyfv. For the omission of esa, see above on 
1329a 17 and 12774 38. Its omission is facilitated by the nearness 
of 80vXovs eivas. 

26. pire Spogdhow wdvrev pire OupoaSSv, ‘and should consist 
neither of men al] of one kin nor of men spirited in character.’ 
The gen. appears to be partitive, as in 7 (5). 7.1306 b 28. Polybius 
distinguishes déuddudc: from dpoeOvets in 11. 19, doraciagra dvernpnce 
rocaira wh7On wai wpds airdy cai mpds GAAnAa, xainep ody olov Spoebvéow 
Grr’ od’ dSpoctAoss xpnodpevos orparonédors' elye yap AiSvas “IPnpas 
Atyvorivovs KeArots ®oixxas "Irakots “EAAnvas, so that, if we take 
Aristotle to mean the same thing by duédvdos as Polybius does 
in this passage, he would be opposed to the employment of slaves 
belonging to one and the same great stock (Libyan, Celtic, Italian, 
or the like), even though they belonged to different #6», but this is 
not the sense in which the word is used in 7 (5). 3. 1303 a 25 Sqq., 
and Aristotle probably means dpecOvps by dudpudos. In the corre- 
sponding passage in Oecon. 1. 5. 1344 b 18 in fact—«al py) cracéa 
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dpoeOveis (Sovdous) woddovs, Sowep xal ev rais wokcow—the Word dpochrys 
is used, not dudgvdeos. Plato had already said in Laws 777 C, te 
3) AelweaOov pdveo pnyxarvd, pire mwatpsoras dAAnAcwy eivae Tous péddorras 
pgor Bovrlevoew, aovxpgovous re (‘ different in language’) els Surapuyr én 
pé\wora, and Aristotle follows in his track. His especial object is 
to avoid the errors committed by the Lacedaemonian State in its 
organization of slavery. The Helots were serfs (swepéioso:), not 
slaves, and Hellenic serfs into the bargain, both dpdédvAce and 
Gupoedeis (cp. 2. 5. 12648 34 8qq.). But other Greek States also 
probably had slaves whom he would regard as too nearly akin to 
each other and too spirited to be submissive. The fugitive slaves 
who under the name of Bruttians (Bperrios) did much to ruin some 
of the Greek colonies in South Italy (Diod. 16. 15) were apparently 
an instance in point, Attic slaves, on the contrary, came from 
a variety of sources, Lydia, Phrygia, Paphlagonia, Syria, and the 
Euxine (Gilbert, Const. Antig. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans, 
p. 170). Dionysius the Elder wished his mercenaries to be collected 
éx wohdév dOvaw (Diod. 14. 44.3). Aristotle would no doubt dis 
approve of a body of slaves wholly composed of negroes, and the 
experience of the island of St. Domingo in modern times bears out 
his view. ‘It is always a wise arrangement to have different tribes 
in a caravan, for in the event of a strike, and there are always strikes, 
there is less chance of concerted action’ (Prof. Drummond, Tropical 
Africa, p. 90). Some went so far as to advise the actual promotion 
of discord among slaves (Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 30, in Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 242 and 5. cclxxii, and Plut. Cato Maior, c. 31, 
quoted by Meineke), but Aristotle says nothing about this. We 
notice that he imposes no limit on the number of the slaves in his 
‘best State,’ though we might have expected him to do so. 

28. Sedrepow 82 «7.4, Non-Greek serfs, unlike the Helots. 
Aristotle probably has in his mind the Mariandynian serfs of the 
Pontic Heracleia (see above on 1269a 34). Serfs of this type 
would have the drawback of being almost inevitably duddvAos. 

30. rodrey $¢ «7.4. Here again Aristotle departs from the 
Lacedaemonian practice. The Helots employed on private estates 
did not belong to the owners of those estates (Strabo, p. 365, 
tpérov ydp twa Snpooious Bovrous elyov of Aaxedayzdmiot rovrous, 1 
rots Eidwras): the owners could not free the Helots employed 
on their estates or sell them beyond the limits of the State 
(Strabo, ibid.). 
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S1. riva 8¢ «7.4. Plato had gone on to deal with this subject 
in the passage of the Laws (777 C sqq.) which Aristotle has before 
him here. The difficulty of the question is recognized in 2. 9. 
1269 b 7 sqq. The promised solution is nowhere given in the 
Politics as we have it, but we have many suggestions on the 
subject in Oecon. 1. 5. 

82. nai Sidrs x.7.h. Acdrs is here ‘why.’ This promise also 
remains unfulfilled in the Politics as we have it, but cp. Oecon. 1. 
5. 1344b 4, Sowep 8 xad rois Gros sray pi) yiyvnras rois Bedriove 
Barrwy pndé &Ora  dperiis xal xaxias, yivovrat yeipous, ovrw Kal wep. 
oixéras, and 14, xp) 8¢ wai réAos apicba maow sixaoy yop Kal cup- 
hépor riw edevbeplay xeicOas GOAov Bovdovra: yap Toveiy, dray 7 GOAov 
xai & xpévos eptopévos. Xenophon had already said in Oecon. 5. 16, 
cal éAridup 8¢ dyabay ovdéy hrrov of SovAcs Tey éAevOdpwr Sdovrar GAA 
cai paGddoy, Srws pévew e6édwor. Aristotle perhaps merely means 
by sdoe rots Sovdos both public and private slaves. But it is 
possible that, as the slave often purchased his freedom from his 
master, emancipation was most within the reach of the slaves who 
stood highest in their master’s service, or who had learnt some 
lucrative handicraft. | 

84. Thy 8é wédw x.t.A. Thy per ody xdpay, C. 10. 13308 23, has C. 11. 
already been answered by rove 8¢ yewpynrovras, 1330 a 25, but here 
it is further answered by ryy 8é wéduw. Elpyras mporepoy, inc. 5.1327 a 
3-C. 6.1327 a 40. 

86. adrijs 8¢ mpds abrhy «7.4. Various attempts have been 
made to interpret this passage as it stands. Géttling, Stahr, Busse 
(De praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 17 sqq.), and 
Broughton, in his edition of Pol 1, 3, and 4 (7), take eivas to be 
used in airis mpés abriy elvyat rv Oéow as it is used in such phrases 
as érdy elvat, xara rovro eivas (Plato, Protag. 317 A), els dvvapey etvac 
(Polit. 300 C), and the like, and translate these words ‘so far as 
concerns the position of the city in relation to itself,’ but the objec- 
tion to this yiew is that no instance is produced of the use of etvas 
in this sense in combination with a similar collection of words. 
Eiva, when thus used, commonly goes with one word, or two or 
three, of a simple and closely connected kind. Prof. Jowett, on 
the other hand (Politics 2. 273), thinks that ‘the order of the words 
is as follows, det edyerOas xararvyydvey (Tov) rv Oéow ely, but Sus.* 
(1. p. §19) objects that, if we take the passage thus, we require rov 
riy Oéowy, otay dei, elvas, or something similar, not simply rot rj» déow 
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elys. The difficulty of interpreting the passage as it stands beng 
so great, it is not surprising that emendations of the text have beer 
suggested. Coray and Bekk.® bracket ebm, while Bonitxz (Ind 
375 b 8) places a query after eararvyydvey. For Susemihi’s view 
see his note in Sus.‘ Richards suggests that xar’ eix7» should be 
read in place of xararvyydves, translating ‘ but we should pray that 
the position of the city m relation to itself may be the bes 
possible,’ etc. If, however, car’ ebyq» was the original reading, we 
should expect it to be corrupted into cararvye rather than sgarerry 
xavev, and perhaps also to stand nearer in the sentence to «me 
than it does. In defence of xararvyyavew it may be pointed ou 
that xararvyeiy is used in the same sense (‘ votis potiri’) in Demosth 
De Cor. c. 178, dav 8 dpa pi cupB§ nevarvyxets: cp. also Plut. Apophth 
Lac. Ages. 59. 213 A and De Gen. Socr. c.9.580 B. I am mysef 
inclined to suggest that some words may be wanting in the tex 
The rendering of Vet. Int. is ‘ipsius autem ad se ipsam si ad 
votum oportet adipisci positionem, quattuor utique respicientes 
Sus. thinks that he here renders a gloss, Busse (De praesidiis, etc. 
p. 18) that he fills up a lacuna in his Greek text by borrowmg 
words from c. §. 1327.4 38q. It is, however, possible that the 
text of I differed here from that of the MSS. known to us, and tha 
some words have really dropped out in our MSS. of which the 
rendering of Vet. Int. preserves a trace. The text, in fact, may 
have originally run, adris 8¢ apis ari (el dei nar’ evyjy) cin re 
Odor, ByecOa dei xararvyydvey mpis rérrapa 8) BAéwovras. ‘The four 
things seem to be health, adaptation to the needs of political life, 
adaptation to those of war, and beauty (xdéopos, 1330b 31), though 
Aristotle in his haste omits to mention the last. Less attention 
seems generally to have been paid by the founders of cities in 
ancient Greece to the first two points than to the rest: cp. Strabo, 
P- 235, Téy yap “EXAijper wepi ras cricas etoroyjca: padsora Sofdsrer 
Ore xadXovs eoroxd{orro xal dpupwérnros Kat Aysévey nal ydopas euqhuows x.r.d. 
Myscellus, however, the founder of Crotona, had looked to health 
rather than to wealth (Strabo, p. 269), and in later days Hippocrates 
in his treatise De Aere, Aquis, Locis had paid great attention to the 
question what site and aspect are most favourable to the health of 
a city. Plato also had taken health into consideration (Laws 
778 E). For xpds rérrapa 3p, cp. Pindar, Pyth. 9. go, 
Alying re yap 
api Nicou +’ dv Adc rpis 37 wédw rdvd’ ededrcitas. 
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4n thus used strengthens (Holden, Index to the Oeconomicus of 
Xenophon s. v.). 

38. upéroy pév, ds dvayxatoy, mpis dyiesay. Sepulveda trans- 
lates, ‘primum ad valetudinem, ut rem necessariam’ (and so 
Lamb.); Vict. ‘primum quidem, ut necesse est, ad corporis sani- 
tatem.’ But perhaps it is better (with Richards) to supply é» with 
Gpayxatoy and to take és dyayxaioy as==és drayxaioy dy Brdwew xpos 
rovro, A thing may deserve to be looked to first either on account 
of its excellence (cp. c. 8. 1328 b 11 sq. and 6 (4). 11. 1296b 5 sq.) 
or on account of its indispensability (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 29 8q.), 
and Aristotle is careful to explain that health is to be looked to first 
for the latter reason. Cp. 1. 10. 1258 a 29, xalros dei dyaivew rots 
xara viv olxiay, Sowep (qv 4 Udo rt ray dvayxaior, and Plato, Laws 
143 E, ef 8¢ ris rée spocrarropéver aird& wiper coppoctens éumpoc ber 
byleay ev rH wddes haveira: waaey tiplay, } wAovroy tyelas Kal rov owdpo- 
veiw, od Spbas avadhavetra: ribeuevos. Some had regarded health as 
the most excellent thing in the world (Plato, Gorg. 451 E sq.: 
Anaxandrides, Oncavpés, Fragm. 1, in Meineke, Fr. Com, Gr. 3. 
169, a line of which, 

Td piv tyalyay wpdrov as apovroy oy, 
may be in Aristotle’s memory here: Rhet. 2. 21. 1394 b 13 8q.: 
Lucian, Pro Lapsu inter Salutandum, c. 5 sqq.: Eth. Eud. 1. 1. 
121441 sqq.). 

al te ydp «1r.A. Te should follow é#, not ai: for other cases in 
which it is found out of its proper place, see above on 1325 a 19 
and 12594 13. Uddes is omitted as a word which will be readily 
supplied: for other cases of its omission, see above on 1266 br. 
Hippocrates, as Stahr and others have pointed out, had already 
pronounced in favour of an Eastern aspect for cities in De Aere, 
Aquis, Locis, vol. i. p. 530 Ktthn, dedoas pév (ray wodcov) apis rds 
avarodds rou iAlov xéovra, ravras «leds elvat tyeworépas rée wpds ras 
dpxrovs dorpappever ral roy pbs rd Gepyd, fy wal orddioy rd erage 7. 
Compare Columella, De Re Rustica, 1. 5. 5, optime autem salubri- 
bus locis ad orientem vel meridiem ... villa convertitar. The climate 
of Patras, the ancient Patrae, is thought unhealthy for strangers, 
because the mountains which rise above it close at hand screen it 
from the East winds (Curtius, Peloponnesos, 1. 440). Cities whose 
site slopes towards the East are exposed to the wind dmpAcorns 
(Probl. 26. 12. 941b 17, xaOdwep oty wal rd dw’ dvorolns xuwav 
amudtas avépous Hyetper (6 FAcos), ovTw Kal rd dd peonpBplas xivev 
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yérous eyeipes), a wind which is in a mean between hot and cold 
winds (Probl. 26. 55. 946 b 24 sq.), and health results when things 
hot and cold are in due proportion to each other (Anal. Post. 1. 13 
78 b 18 sqq.). The East wind is described as ‘ warm ’in Probl 26. 
31. 943 b 24, and as ‘comparatively warm’ in Meteor. 2. 6. 364: 
19 sqq. See also vol. i. p. 337, note 4. 

40. Sedrepoy 8¢ xara Bopdéay, ‘and in the second place thoe 
which are sheltered from the North wind.’ Here Aristotle differ 
from Hippocrates, who appears to regard cities facing North and 
sheltered from the South as more favourably situated for health 
than cities facing South and sheltered from the North (De Aere, 

; Aquis, Locis, vol. i. pp. §25-9 Kithn). For cara Bopéay, cp. are 
Boppos, Oecon. 1. 6. 13458 33. We expect al cara Bopéar, br. 
Cp. §330 b 10, devrepor 8é Udaow typewois ypyobu, where é» re véasv 
Uyewwois xypnoba: would have been more regular. See vol. i. p. 333, 
note 5. Some places suffered much from the North wind, e.g. 
Ismarus in Thrace: cp. Eustath. on Dionys. Perieg. 27, p. go 
Bernhardy (quoted by Ellis, Commentary on Catullus, p. 38,4) 
xaGawep xal “Iopapicds ev rois éf7s 5 Boppas, ard “Iopdpou wéhess 
Opguxyns, fvOa padtora Boppas xarappiyywra. Plataea was exposed 
to the North wind, though, as it happened, the North wind was 
gentle there (Theophrast. Fragm. 5. c. 32 Wimmer). Plato had 
given the plain around the city in the island of Atlantis a Southem 
aspect sheltered from the North wind (Critias 118 A). 

41. tév 5 Nowa x.t.A. Aci should probably be supplied, as in 
Cc. §- 1326b 30 sqq. The sentence would have been more rega- 
larly constructed if xadés Zyew had not been added, for then spés re 
ras wodsrexas spafes xal woNepsxds would have depended on AAcsovres, 
38, but as a long parenthesis has intervened (ai re, 38—paddo, 
41), Aristotle adds xatés fye» to make his meaning clear, and 
might have added de also. For mpés re ras wodsrimas apdfes mi 
modepixds, Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296b 17, & re rov wow nai wovoi, and 
5 (8). 6.13418 7, mpds ras wodeptnas Kal rodcrinds doxnoes. Aristotle 
does not explain what sort of site would be well adapted for 
political activity, but he would perhaps regard as such a site 
which, while fairly level and favourable to easy communication, 
had within it a spot suitable for the common life of the elder 
citizens who are to rule the State, and somewhat withdrawn from 
the turmoil of buying and selling, such a spot as he sketches n 


C. 12. 1331 a 24 Sqq. 
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2. wpds pév odv x.t.A. Méy od» is answered by d¢, 8. Similar 1330 b. 
advice is given as to the territory in c. 5. 1326 b 40, xp pew (rh 
xepay) rois wodeplos elvas SveeuBoroy, airois 8° eié£od8or, A city would 
be (1) ‘hard of approach’ (8vompdécodos), if it lay, like Sparta, 
behind mountains penetrable at only a few easily-guarded points 
(Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 24). Compare the description of Thalamae in 
Elis in Polyb. 4.75. 2, wdelorn 8 drockev) nai mdeioros Sydos nOpoicby 
copadroy cal Opeppdrev eis rd yoplow & xadovos Cadadyas, ba rd THY Te 
Xopay rivy wépee avrov oreviy eivas xat dvodpSorov ré re ywpioy ampay- 
parevroy xal dvorpécodor. So we read of Rome in Plut. Romul. 
Cc. 17, Rv b¢ dvowrpdécodes 7 dds exovoa mpdéfAnpa rd vow Kamiradcop, ev 
@ gpovpd xabeornee, A lake or a river or cliffs would answer the 
same purpose as a mountain: see as to the site of Oeniadae 
Thuc. 2. 102. 3, as to the acropolis of Sicyon (the site to which the 
city was removed by Demetrius Poliorcetes) Diod. 20. ro2. 4, and 
as to the site of Psophis Polyb. 4. 70. 7 sqq. A city would be (2) 
‘hard to beleaguer’ (SvowepiAnrros), if the ground about it was 
made difficult by chasms or unfordable rivers or marshes. Pella 
was surrounded by marshes (Liv. 44. 46, sita est in tumulo vergente 
in occidentem hibernum: cingunt paludes inexsuperabilis altitu- 
dinis aestate et hieme, quas restagnantes faciunt lacus). Looking 
to the advances that the art of siege-warfare had made (1331 a 
I sq.), @ city’s best chance of safety in Aristotle’s days probably 
lay in the difficulty of approaching or beleaguering it. 

4. S8drev re xai vaydrew «.7.4., ‘and of waters and streams there 
should, if possible, be forthcoming a native supply.’ Olxeio», in 
opposition to dpSplos, 6: rain-water is not ‘native,’ but comes 
from the clouds. Compare the contrast of dpS8piov and yryevés vdap 
in Plut. De Facie in Orbe Lunae, c. 25. 939 C, and also the contrast 
of olxeias and é£wrepixal wmpdéas in c. 3. 1325b 29 Sq. Napdrow is 
added to explain and limit t8dre», which, if it stood by itself, would 
include dpSpra Sdara. The term vduara comprises both spring and 
river water: cp. Plut. Quaest. Nat. 2. 912 A, ra myyaia nal wordyua 
ydyara, Aristotle may possibly have in his memory here some 
lines of Pindar of which Quintilian has preserved a trace: see 
Pindar, Fragm. 258 Bergk (Quintil. 10. 1. rog), non enim 
‘pluvias,’ ut ait Pindarus, ‘aquas colligit,’ sed vivo gurgite exundat 
(Cicero), where Bergk remarks, ‘Pindarus custyes vdara dpBpa 
dixisse videtur,’ but is not ‘vivo gurgite exundat’ also probably 
a translation from Pindar? Many Greek cities were famous for 
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their springs. Corinth was so, and especially for its spm; 
Peirene (cp. Paus. 2. 3. 5, xpqvas 3¢ woddal pew cou Ty wie 
wenoinvra: waaay, dre apOdvou piorvrds oquow vbdcros, and see as Y 
Peirene, Curtius, Peloponnesos, 2.529,592); Pherae was famoe 
for its spring Hypereia (Pindar, Pyth. 4. 125: Strabo, p. 439. 
Cyrene was built round the inexhaustible ‘spring of Apollo, a 
Hermione also had an inexhaustible spring (Paus. 2. 35. 3). Coe 
pare with Aristotle’s recommendations as to water-supply those « 
Columella, De Re Rustica, 1. 5. 1 sqq. We see from the passig 
before us that a city was all the stronger from a military point d 
view if its water-supply was good and safe from interference in tk 
event of a siege. Athens was ill-supplied with water (see nex 
note), and her weakness in this respect must have been keenly f& 
when the country-population was cooped up in the city during & 
Peloponnesian War. 

5. el 82 x.rd., ‘but if a supply of this nature is not forthcoming. 
a way has been discovered to obtain water by constructing, et 
‘For evpyra, cp. 1331 a 15 8qq., and for rooré ye c. 7. 13276 21. 
Touré ye etpnras means that we need not begin an investigatioa 
as to that, inasmuch as the problem has been already solved 
"OpBpious is placed before t8ecw because it is meant to be emphatc 
Hippocrates has a good opinion of rain-water (De Aere, Aqus 
Locis, vol. i. p. 537 Kithn, rd pév od» Sp8pa (S8arc) xowpdrara 
yAveirard éorw nal Aewrérara «al Aayspérara). So too Columeh 
(De Re Rustica, 1. 5. 2). Aristotle perhaps intends this hint fo 
Athens. ‘There were three or four springs at Athens, but om 
only, that of Callirrhoe, was drinkable’ (Merivale, Hist. of th 
Romans under the Empire, c. 66, vol. viii. p. 217, note). See als 
below on 1330 b 25. Cisterns for storing rain-water existed 0 
many Greek cities—at Alexandria (Stuart Poole, Cities of Egyp. 
p- 181), Cnidus (Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography, 3 
Cnidus), and Termessus (Davis, Anatolica, p. 231). They existed 
also in the insular part of Tyre (Maspero, Hist. Ancienne & 
Peuples de l’Orient, p. 192) and at Jerusalem (Tac. Hist. 5. 13) 
‘The sky is the only source from which fresh water is obtained 0 
the smaller towns of Dalmatia, and especially on the islands 
where there are neither springs nor streams’ (T. G. Jacks 
Dalmatia, 1. 241). Aristotle does not refer to the possibility d 
bringing water into the city from a distance, but aqueducts existed 
in his day both at Samos (Hdt. 3. 60) and at Athens (Ashenaam, 
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No. 3355, p- 223). He would probably, however, feel that ia ae 
ducts lay at the mercy of an invading foe. 

7. pnddrore Swodelwew elpyopévous tijs xepas. For the construc- 
tion, cp. Rhet. 3. 17. 1418 a 34, xal & @deye Topyias, Gre oby trodeiwes 
avrov 6 Adyos, rourd dare, . 

8. roGro 8 dorivy dv re xeicOar trav réwov x.7.d. For elvas ey, see 
Bon. Ind. 245 b 25 sqq., where among other passages c. 1. 1323 b1, 
cal rd (ny ebSaipsvos, ctr dv rp xalpev éotiy ei’ dv dpery trois dvOpmras 
cir’ év duow, is referred to. Tovro is tyiea. For the use of the 
neuter in reference to a fem. substantive, cp. 8 (6). 2. 13175 1, 
and see Bon. Ind. 484a 59 sqq., where Metaph. Z. 10. 1035 b 
14, éwel 8¢  r&v (gov Wuyxy (rovro yap obcia rot duyixov) «1d. ‘is 
quoted. 

9. dv re roodry nal mpds rotodroy, ‘both in a healthy spot and 
facing a healthy quarter’ (cp. Plato, Rep. 401 C). 

10. Sedrepoy 82 Tacw dSysevois yxpiiofa. We expect & rp 
Bac Vyewois yp7o0Ga, but Schneider rightly compares c. 13. 1331 b 
27, tovrow 8 éoriv dy pew dv tp Tov cxomdy xeicOas Kai Td rédos 
ray mpatewy dpbas, dy 3¢ ras mpds rd rédos Gepovoas mpdftes etpi- 
oxew: cp. also 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 7-10, and 7 (5). 11. 13142 33 
sqq. As to the fact, cp. De Gen. An. 4. 2. 767 a 28, dcapepe dé 
nat xopa xopas eis rata (i.e. ele yéveow xal dyoviay xai dppevoyoviay 
kai Ondrvyoviay) nai dep Garos dd ras avras alrias' wow ydp ris 
tpopn yiveras paditora «al rov amparos » didbeots Sid re THy xpacw 
Tou mepuotaros addpos xail réy cloiwdrvrov, pddtora 8 Sih ry Tov 
vdaros rpopny’ rovro yap mXtictov elodépovra, cai é€y maciv dors 
rpopy rovro, kai dy rois énpois’ od nai ra drépapya voara kal Wouyxpa 
ra péy arexviay wot ra 8¢ Ondvroxiay (see also Hist. An. 6. 19. 
573 32 899.) 

kat rodrou «.7.A. With ¢yew supply dei from 8. 

ll. ols ydp «.7.A. For ols mAcioros ypapeba, see Vahlen on Poet. 
16. 1454b 20. For the thought cp. Hippocr. De Natura Hominis 
vol. i. p. 361 Ktthn, al 3¢ voto: yivovras al péev ard ray dcarnpdrep, 
al 3€ ard rov wvevparos, & écaydpevos (oper, ry 8¢ dicyywow yp) 
drarépwy Sde movéerOas’ dxdray péy rd voonparos évds modo dvOperes 
GXicnoryra: xardh réy airy xpdvoy, rh» alriny xpy dvarWevas rovrée 6 re 
kovéraréy ¢€ors cal pddiora airéy mayres yxpedpeOa® gore 82 rovro 8 
dvanwopey. As to water, cp. Hippocr. De Aere, Aquis, Locis, 
vol i. p. 532 Kithn (a passage which Aristotle seems to have 
before him), wAcicroy yap pépos EvpBadreras (H8wp) és ry tyteinp. 
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As to air, cp. Philyll. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Con. 
Gr. 2. 864), 

Anew rd Bédv corjpioy sporevxopat, 

Smep ptpordy dorw vyulas pépos, 

rd tov dép @dxew xabapdy ob refohaperor. 
Aristotle does not say anything about the importance to health 
other kinds of food than water. The Egyptians believed that ai 
maladies arose from food (Hdt. 2.77: Diod. 1.82). See on ths 
subject De Part. An. 3. 12. 673 b 25-28. 

18. 4 8é «.7.X., ‘and water and air possess this kind of nature. 
i.e. are of such a nature as to be largely and frequently used br 
us (so Vict. ‘talem naturam habere ut crebro cogamur ad ii 
confugere’). Cp. 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 15. ‘H réw dSdrev ai mw 
mvevnaros Suvayus is little more than a peripbrasis for ra ddara wi 
7d wveipa: see Bon. Ind. 206 b 38, ‘sed etiam ea res cui aliqu — 
facultas inest 8%saus nominatur, ut interdum divas prope ai 
paraphrasin videri possit delitescere, cf. vos’ in such phrases as 
Tov ydAaxros dims, Pol. 1. 8. 1256b 14: Bonitz refers among 
many other passages to Meteor. 1. 2. 339 222, Gove sacar am 
(i.e. rod kdopov) ry duvauiw xuBeprdcbas éxeiber. The same usage & 
traceable in Plato: see Ast, Lex. Platon. s.v. duvques sud fin. 

14. Siéwep wtd. "Edy pi) ward’ Spo pi’ ddbovia rowirer} 
sandroy, ‘if all the springs are not equally good, and there is 10 
an unlimited supply of wholesome springs.’ Idvra, sc. ra vdpate. 
Tourer, i.e. Uyeusy. For py followed by pyre, see critical note 
on 125§7b 12. The arrangement recommended by Aristotle had 
probably already been adopted by some Greek cities when it 
wrote: thus we read of Pellene in Paus. 7. 27. 4, gxodduqras i a 
ZArurpoy xpyons év rH dyopG, nal Nourpd corw abrois rd vBep rd x 
Geow, drei ros wivery anyai oquow tnd rh» edd eloly ob wodAai. It bas 
been adopted in more than one city of modern Europe ; for instance, 
at Nice ( Zimes, Nov. 1, 1883). 

17. wept 82 réxwv rv dpupvav. Aristotle has been speaking o! 
the rézos rijs séhews from the point of view of salubrity (9), and 20* 
he turns to consider the question of épupvcl réwoa. Tay ow 
follows, instead of preceding, réme» for the sake of emphasis. CP. 
3. 4. 1277 b 2, xpi» Snpoy yeréabas shy Eryxarov, and Diod, 13. 111-3 
revés 3 yoveic Kal réxva ra wyma AaSdvres, where stress is laid © 
‘infant children ’ as being the most helpless. 

19. ofoy dxpéwokks SAtyapxixdy Kat povapyixdy «td. Plato had 
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provided the city which he founds in the Laws with an acropolis 
(Laws 745 B, pera 8¢ ratra pépn 8ddexa diedérba, Oépevov ‘Eovias 
mperov nai Aids xal AGnvas lepdv, dxpdrrodty dvopdforra), but we seem to 
gather from 20, dpioroxparexdy 8° obderepoy, GAA paGddAov loxupol rémoi 
meious, that Aristotle’s ideal city is to have more strong places than 
one, and that its chief strong place (c. 12. 1331 a 24 sqq.) is not 
an acropolis. For povapxixdy, cp. Pollux, 9. 40, raya 8¢ ri» axpdérody 
rat Baci\eov dy ris eios nal rupayveioy. The word, however, hints 
that an acropolis savours rather of Tyranny than of Kingship: cp. 
Diod. 16. 70, Tipoddwr 8é. .. ras per ard Thy viov axpord\es Kat Ta 
rupayveia xaréoxawe, Plut. Timol. c. 24, and Juv. 10. 306 sq. That 
a level site was congenial to democracies may be inferred from the 
fact that the cities of Mantineia (Curtius, Peloponnesos, 1. 239: 
Bursian, Geogr. von Griechenland, 2.209) and Megalopolis (Curtius, 
1.281 sq.: Bursian, 2.244), both of them designed to be democrati- 
cally ruled, were built on comparatively level sites. Aristotle does 
not explain why there should be more strong places than one in 
the central city of an dptoroxparia (see above on 1273 a 19)— 
perhaps he regards an dporoxparia as giving a share of power to 
a plurality of social elements (virtue, wealth, and the demos), each 
of which would have a strong place of its own—but it is a fact 
that at Sparta, Carthage, and the Epizephyrian Locri, the seats of 
three famous dptoroxparlas, there were more strong places than one 
within the city. As to Sparta, cp. Polyb. 5. 22. 1, ris yap Emdprns 
Te pév xabdrov oxnpars wepipepovs trapxovons Kal xesperns ev rémos 
emmédots, xata pépos O¢ meptexovons év attra Staddpovs dyepddous cal 
Bovvwdes rémovs «.7.A., and Paus. 3. 17. 1, Aaxedaspovioss 8¢ dxpdémodis 
pay ds Boe wepipaves eficxovca obx gor, nab 3) OnBaioss re } Kadyueia 
nai} Adpioa “Apyelas’ Svrev 8¢ dy +7 wéhes Adwr xai dAAwy, rd pdduora 
és peréwpov dvijxov dvopd{ovow dxpérokw (see Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Geography, art. Sparta, vol. ii. p. 1026 b). The site of 
Carthage was ‘a peninsula with water on three sides. On the 
three hills within this peninsula stood Carthage and its surroundings, 
its suburbs, and its necropolis’ (E. A. Freeman, Contemporary 
Review, Sept. 1890, p. 368). See also Meltzer, Gesch. der 
Karthager, 2. 165 sqq. As to Locri, see Liv. 29. 6. 14 sqq. 
The seven hills of Rome, which was in its best days an dptoroxparia, 
are famous. 

28. rag G\das wpdfecs, i.e. other than those of war, e.g. dyayxaias 
(c. 12. 1331 b 13) and sroAcrucds mpdgecs. 
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xata Tov vedrepoy kai Tov ‘lrwoSduacov tpéwor. Kai is explanatory, 
as in I. 9. 1257 b 9, rhv yxpnpartorude cai ry xasnsxqy. Holm 
(Griech. Gesch. 2. 324) denies that Hippodamus was the first to 
lay out cities with straight streets. The Campanian Neapolis, he 
says, was laid out altogether in this way, and Selinus was laid oa 
with two main streets crossing each other at right angles. ‘New 
cities, therefore, were built in this fashion before the fifth century 
B.c., and all that Hippodamus did was to introduce the method in 
places of the highest importance. But is this view reconcilable with 
2. 8. 1267 b 22 8q.? 

25. ds elyay xara tiv dpyaior ypévovr. Like Athens, of which we 
read in Pseudo-Dicaearch. De Graeciae Urbibus (Miiller, Fr. Hist 
Gr. 2. 254), 9 8¢ wédss Enpad waa, ob« eivdpos, cases éppuporopnpdéry dd 
Thy apxarnra, and like Rome till its rebuilding by Nero (Tac. Ann 
15. 43, ceterum urbis quae domui supererant non, ut post Gallica 
incendia, nulla distinctione nec passim erecta, sed dimensis vico- 
rum ordinibus et latis viarum spatiis cohibitaque aedificiorum 
altitudine ac patefactis areis). Compare also the contrast between 
the laying out of Rome and Capua in Cic. De Leg. Agrar. 2. 
35- 96. 

26. Sued§o80s yap «.7.X., ‘for that arrangement of private dwell 
ings is hard of exit for foreign troops and hard of exploration for 
assailants {whether foreign or not].’ The fate of the Thebans who 
were admitted into Plataea in B.c. 431 is probably present to 
Aristotle’s mind. They found much difficulty in escaping from 
the city when their attempt on it had failed (Thuc. 2. 4. 2, 5). 
Compare the difficult position in which Xenophon’s troops found 
themselves in assaulting the city of the Drilae not far from 
Trapezus on the Euxine (Xen. Anab. 5. 2. 7, 6 3° &A@dw Adyes in 
fors xeopioy xpnudroy roldGy peotéy rovro obre AaBeiy duvdueba” ioyupe 
yap dorw’ obre awedGeiv pgdkov’ pdyovras yap éwefeAnAvOdres nal 9 dodo 
xaherm). An attacking force did not relish assaulting a city which 
it was at once difficult to explore, and consequently to reduce, and 
difficult to get out of in case of failure. 

27. 8d Set rodrwy dudordépew perdyetv, ie. dd det ray résy ides 
oixnoewy Siabeow peréexyew nal rov nddos kal rov mpds rds woAcpicas 
doganeias xpnoisou (Cp. 31, ovrw yap cai mpds doddAetay cai xdopor Efe 
xahés). It is not quite clear whether Aristotle adds (in 29) xxi np 
pev dAny pi) wouiy méAty eDropor, kara pépn O€ xa réwous in explanation 
of his suggestion that the houses should be arranged in clumps or 
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quincunces, or as an alternative plan. Perhaps the former is the 
case. His plan will then be to drive straight wide streets between 
the clumps or quincunces of houses, but to leave the interior of 
each quincunx a tangle of narrow lanes. Compare J. R. Green’s 
description of Roman London (Making of England, p. 106); it 
was ‘little more than a mass of brick houses and red-tiled roofs, 
pierced with a network of the narrow alleys which passed for streets 
in the Roman world, and cleft throughout its area by two wider 
roads from the bridge.’ Silchester and St. Alban’s, however, were 
laid out with great regularity (Fox and St. John Hope, On the 
Desirability of the complete Excavation of the Site of Silchester, 
p- 4). 

28. xaracxeud{y, Sc. riv ray sie» olkncrewr didbecr, 

naOdwep «.7.., SC. xaragxeud{ovras, ‘as among farmers what some 
call clumps of vines are arranged.’ For ra» dunéhwv ovordéas, cp. 
Pollux, 7.146, xal gvords pév xal avordoas « i) dumeAdguros yn, 4 py 
xara orlxov mebureupdyn, orosxds 8e 7 xara crixov. Vines were planted 
in clumps or quincunces, partly because they looked better when 
thus arranged, and partly because they were more productive 
(Varro, De Re Rustica, 1. 7. 2sqq.: Columella, 3. 13. 4: Quintil. 
8. 3. 9). The younger Cyrus seems to have planted trees in this 
way (Xen. Oecon. 4. 20 sqq.: cp. Cic..De Senect. 17. 59). Sus., 
following Scaliger, reads év rois yewpyioss (‘in the fields,’ or ‘farms’) 
in place of ¢» rois yewpyois, which is the reading of all the MSS., but 
the word yedpyiov is nowhere else used by Aristotle (is it used by 
any writer earlier than Philo, Mechan. Synt. p. 96, I. 49 Schoene?), 
and éy rois yewpyois (‘among farmers’), which is retained by Bekk.’, 
appears to be defensible: cp. Pherecr. Kopcaywo, Fragm. 2 (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 281), 

éy rois Maptaydupois édxeivors BapBdpos 
xurpas xadovos ras pedaivas loyddas, 

and Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3. 2, 4 3) wépipa fy dy Mydas. "Ev raic yewpyias, 
‘in the farms, would probably be preferable to év rots yewpyios (cp. 
Plato, Laws 762 A). But Aristotle often refers to practices pre- 
vailing among farmers (e.g. in De Gen. et Corr. 2. 8. 335 a 13: 
Hist. An. 5. 32. 557 b 29 sqq.). 

Sl. xat mpds dopddectay cai xécpoy. See critical note. 

82. wepi 82 teaxdv «7A. This takes up 1330b 17, epi d¢ 
rénev tréy épupyay. Aristotle has just pronounced in favour of an 
old-fashioned arrangement of private houses, and now he passes 
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on naturally enough to the question whether it is not the bes 
plan to be old-fashioned in the matter of walls, and to dispens 
with them altogether. He has before him Plato, Laws 778 D, sz: 
3 retyey, d MéyaXe, fyey’ dv 19 Iedpry Evphepoluyy rd xablevdew fav o 
Th Yi Karaxe(peva rd reiyn kal ph) éxamcrdva xsd. The State of the 
Laws was pre-eminently one which laid claim to virme (696 A: 
731 Asqq.). Agesilaus ({Plut.] Apophth. Lac. Ages. 30) had beez 
asked why Sparta had no walls, and had replied, Ob Ai@ocs Sei ani 
£vdros rereyloOa ras wédets, rais 8¢ rév dvomotvres aperais, and a similar 
dictum was ascribed to Lycurgus (Plut. Lycurg. c. 19). Isocrates 
had spoken of the Lacedaemonians as dperjs audeoBxrovrres in Archid. 
§ 91, and had used the expression rots dperjs arresrosoupeérove iD 
Panath. § 228 (cp. § 120). For Ala» dpyales iwodtapSavovew, cp. 
Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 57, dpyaixa dpovets: Fra 
eij6n, where Aristoph. Nub. 821 (Didot) and Plato, Euthydem. 
295 C are referred to. 

84. nai rai@ dpivres x... This refers to the humiliation (cp. 
40, pi) waoxew caxes pnd EBpi{ecOa) which Epaminondas’ invasions 
of Laconia inflicted on Sparta. For the sing. épyg, cp. Meteor. 1. 
13. 349 b 35, Sndot 3 abrd rd Epyor, and Plato, Symp. 182 C, gpye & 
rovro éabov. In 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 15 we have rots épyos cfeAgAcyera 
and in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 1 éfeAcyxera: td ray épyer. 

85. dort 8é x.7.A. So far as this Aristotle agrees with Plato's 
censure of those who seek safety in walls (Laws 779 A, reiyeo: & 
xai wiAas dcavocicbas ppaxGevras re nal xabetdovras cernpias Srvres itew 
pnxavac x.r.A.). Compare Thuc. 1. 32. 5, where the Corcyreans say, 
THY pev ovy yevouérny vaupayiay atrol card pdévas drewodpeba Kopirbious’ 
éwedy Sé pei{om mapacxev7 awd Ledonovynoou xai THs GAAns “EAXddes eG 
nuas Gppnvra, cai nets advvaros dp@pew Svres +7 oixelg pdvow Susape: 
mepryever Oat x.T.X. 

837. dwei 8@ «rd. Take the case of Plataea or Phlius besieged 
by the Lacedaemonians and their allies, or of Haarlem besieged by 
the forces of Spain (Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, Part 3, 
c. 8). For xat cupBaives nal evdéxeraz, see above on 1264 b 18. 

88. kai tis dvOpwxivns Kai Tijs év Tots SNiyos dperiis. Cp. 6 (4). 
II. 1295 a 26, unre mpos aperny ovyxpivovos ry bwép rovs lesras, Eth. 
Nic. 7. 1. 1145 a 18, mpos 8¢ rq» Enpidryta pdducr dy dppdrra: heyew 

_ thy bwép qyds dperny, jpwicny rwa nal Oeiay, Magn. Mor. 2. 5. 1200) 
11 sqq., and Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 32, of & ad "Hrein . . . dxndbor ds 13 
Gory, rowvros yevduevos ofous ry aperiy Oeds per ay dusrvevoas Oupatro mi 
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dv nuépg aroveitu, drOpwros 8 ovd? dy dy woddk@ xpdvp rovs ju) Svras 
GAxipous wonceay, 

40. rhv dohadeordrmy épupvérynta «.7.A. So far from strong walls 
being a sign of effeminacy, as many thought (Plato, Laws 778E: 
[ Plut.] Apophth. Lac. Agis 6, Ages. 55, and Panthoid. 1), they are 
really a sign of warlike forethought. 

1. dAAws re xa viv edpnpévew x.7.A. Aristotle refers among other 1831 a. 
things to the invention of the catapult made under Dionysius the 
Elder at Syracuse (Diod. 14. 42. 1, xal yap 1d xarameAricdy ebpéOn 
Kara rovroy réy xaspov dy Zupaxovoas, ws Gy rév xparicrey reymray may- 
raxdbew els eva rémoy cunrypevav . . . didwep dyvmepBAnrov gidoripiay 
eiacbepovres of reyviras roAAd mpocenevoovvro BéAn xai pnyavqpara &éva Kal 
Surdpeva wapexeoOa peyddas xpelas, and 14. §0. 4). The term pnyavai, 
however, probably includes not only catapults, but also battering- 
rams with shelter-sheds for those who worked them, movable 
wooden towers with drawbridges which could be lowered so as to 
give the besiegers access to the top of the city-wall, scaling-ladders, 
etc. (Droysen, Gr. Kriegsalterth. p. 209. 1). Of these contrivances, 
catapults and (apparently) movable wooden towers were introduced 
into Greek warfare under Dionysius the Elder (Droysen, p. 211). 
He had to contend against the Carthaginians, who were the first to 
use battering-rams and towers for sieges in the West, and whose 
use of them against the Greeks gave them a great superiority in 
their Sicilian campaigns (Meltzer, Gesch. der Karthager, 2. 134). 
His catapults and wooden towers revolutionized the art of besieging 
cities. They cleared the walls of their defenders and thus facilitated 
the use of the battering-ram. Nor did the development of the art 
stop here. As time went on, the towers became higher and better 
armed, and the battering-rams longer and better sheltered. The 
new methods of siege-warfare were inherited by Philip of Macedon, 
whose engines of war were famous (Demosth. Phil. 3. c. 50). See 
on the whole subject Droysen, op. cit. p. 211 sqq. For els 
dxpiBeay, cp. Plato, Gorg. 487 C, els ryv dxpiBeay. 

8. Spocov ydp «.7.A. Tais sdéAcow finds its correlative in rjv xépay 
and rais olxjaect rais (Siacs. If we are to deprive cities of their 
defence for fear of making the citizens unmanly, why should we 
stop there? Why should we not deprive the territory and private 
dwellings of their defences also? 

4. 1d Thy xepav edduBodov Lnreiv, ‘to seek that the territory shall 
be easy of invasion, for eiya: should be supplied with evépSodro». 
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Compare for the construction 1. 9. 1257 b 17 sqq. and Plato, Rep. 
443 B and 376 E. 

wepraspety Tods Speivods réwous, ‘strip off (from the territory) its 
mountainous spots,’ as one might strip off an outer coating. 
Tlepeatpey answers to pa mepiSddrAay, 3. 

7. For adAd phy of8e . . . ye see note on 1339 a 29. 

10. tats Se ph xexrmpévas. See critical note. 

ll. ody Sr tefyn pdévov wepsBAnréor, Coray brackets gedvos, bat, 
as Sus.” has already pointed out, quite wrongly: see Stallbaum on 
Plato, Symp. 179 B, xal phy trepawobvnorew ye pévos éBédovow a 
épevres, ov pdvow drs dvdpes, GAAd cat al yuvaixes, where he refers to 
Xen. Mem. 2. g. 8, 6 84 "Apyddnpos rq Kplrom ydées éxapifero, nai ovy 
rs pdvos 6 Kpirey dy novyig §y, GAG eal of Piro: abrov. 

G@NAd xai Trodrev dmpehynréoy x.7.A., ‘but attention must also be 
paid to them to secure that they shall be in a state befitting the city 
not only with a view to ornament, but also with a view to military 
procedures, both those already in use and those further ones which 
have recently been discovered.’ The ‘military procedures’ here 
referred to are probably those of besiegers, not those of the 
besieged, but this is not quite certain. For ras wodcpuxds ypeias, 
cp. c. 8. 1328 b 11, 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 34, and Plato, Phaedr. 239 D. 
How were walls to be made proof against recent improvements in 
siege-methods? By being made higher, for one thing, to resist 
scaling, and thicker, to resist battering-rams and heavy artillery 
(see Droysen, op. cit. p. 253). Aristotle’s remark is perhaps 
based on the experience of Athens. The dangerous position in 
which she found herself after the defeat of Chaeroneia prompted 
a hasty effort to repair the walls (Aeschin. c. Ctes. cc. 27, 31), 
which was continued in the years B.c. 334-326 (Corp. Inscr. 
Att. 2. 167, referred to by Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 

Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 239, note 1, and Droysen, op. cit. 
p- 237. 1). 

12. Swws «.1.A. For the order of the words see note on 1327 4 4. 

15. 8° dv tpéwev. See note on 13144 30 and cp. Diod. 13. 95. 
3, os ob rpdrov. 

16. 7d ev edpyrar. Many of these devices are mentioned in the 
Commentarius Poliorceticus of Aeneas Tacticus (raxrucdy tardéprnpe 
mept Tov wes Xpy wohsopKoupevous ayréxey), which was written (accord- 
ing to Christ, Gesch. der gr. Litteratur, p. 308) soon after B.c. 360. 
It is the only part which has come down to us of a larger work 
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referred to by Polybius (10. 44) under the title of Ta mepi rap 
orparryxey tropmpera. See above on 1326 b 39. 

Lyte nai didoooperv. Cp. Isocr. Epist. 7. § 3, xpq {yreiv cai 
diroaogeiv, and De Pace, § 116, pidovodpacere xai oxdperde. 

17. apxhv ydp «1d. Cp. Thuc. 3. 93. 8, ¢BovrAero yap (6 Oeueor 
ToxAns) TH peyébes xal rp waxer (rév retxev) agrordavat rds roy wodepiov 
émBovdds. The Index Aristotelicus refers to no other passage in 
which dpxyn is similarly used. The use of é£ dpys in Poet. 24. 
1460 a 33 sq., however, approaches that of dpyn» here. 

19. "Ewet 82 «7.4. As the citizen-body must be divided into C.12. 

syssitia, and the walls must be dotted with guard-rooms and towers, 
it is a natural arrangement to locate some of the syssitia in the 
guard-rooms. Aristotle appears to intend the guard-rooms to be 
in the towers, but a common plan was to build city-walls solid 
only up to a certain height, and to place guard-rooms in them 
above that height (Droysen, op. cit. p. 251). As to «ard rdmwous 
emxaipous (with which Liddell and Scott compare Demosth. De Cor. 
C. 27, mpodaBay rous émxaipous rey rérewy), towers were Often placed 
along the wall close to a gate which needed guarding, or at an 
angle where two curtains of wall met which could be commanded 
by weapons discharged from the tower, or at intervals along the 
curtain. In times of pressing danger, and especially during a siege, 
it must have been a common practice for the defenders of the 
walls to take their meals either on them or close to them (cp. 
Damon, ap. Athen. Deipn. 442 c, 8d xal roAcyoupever tore atréy (i.e. 
réyv Bufavriov) xal ob mpooxaprepotyrap rois reixeat, Aewvidns 6 otparnyis 
éxéXevoe Ta xanndeia ert Tay Teyav oxnvomryely, Kal poAis more erraueayro 
Aeworaxrotvres, and Aelian, Var. Hist. 3. 14), but Aristotle’s recom- 
mendation refers to times of peace as well as times of war, and it 
probably went far beyond the practice of most cities. We find, 
indeed, that the polemarchs of Cynaetha spent the day at the gates 
of their city (Polyb. 4. 18. 2, mwoAduapxo: rév xareAnvOdrey tives 
éyeyoveaacay’ ravrny Oé cupBalve: ri» dpyny KAciew ras muAas xai roy 
perafy ypovoy Kuptevew ray kAeddy, moeiaOar 8é xal rd cab’ nucpay rhp 
Saray éxt rd» tvAdvor), but Aristotle does not appear to be speaking 
here of high magistrates like polemarchs ; he seems rather to have 
in view some part of the military force of thé State. For ra reiyn 
dueknpOas pudraxrnpioss xal rvpyas, cp. Diod. 2. 7. 3, reixos duetAnppevor 
mupyois MuKwots Kai peydAoss. 


21. adrd, Lamb. ‘eae res’: cp. c. 4. 1325 b 33, ewel 8¢ medpa- 
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placra: ra viv elpnudva wepi airay. Bonitz (Ind. 125 a 34) compares 
Top. 1. §. 102 8 10, Gre 8é wavra ra viv pnbérra Troraur’ éeori, Spdor cf 
avray, and 102 b 20, but would read airé in place of atrd. 

23. xat taira pév 8} «7.4. Tadra, ‘these things,” probably refers 
not to sveclria, but to.the matters which form the subject of the 
preceding sentence. Just as some of the syssitia and the guard- 
rooms are to be conjoined, so we must conjoin the temples of the 
gods and the syssitia of highest authority. As to pé» 39, Eucken 
remarks (De Partic. Usu, p. 46), ‘diverso modo usurpatur, saepissime 
quidem ita ut inquisitione quadam finita omnia quae antecedunt 
comprehendat’: he compares Phys. 1. 8. 191 b 27, eis pew dy rpderos 
otros, Gros dé «r.A.. and adds ‘simili modo pé» ov» adhibetur. 
See also Bon. Ind. 173 a 38 sqq. 

24. tag 82 x.r.A. The suggestion just made as to some minor 
syssitia leads on to the question where ‘ the highest syssitia of the 
magistracies’’ are to be placed (ra xupidrara ray dpyeiow ovecéru, DO 
rd Tay kupwwerdrey apyeiwy ovociria, because Aristotle has the contrast 
of xa rv cvcorriar still in his mind), and to the general question 
how the various syssitia are to be distributed over the city, for it 
is not proposed that all citizens—priests, magistrates lower and 
higher, and soldiers—should meet for meals at one and the same 
spot. On the contrary, the soldiers will have their syssitia on the 
walls, the highest magistrates and the priests on the hill on which 
the temples stand, and the less dignified magistrates near the 
commercial agora. For ras rots Geiss arodedopévas olxnoes (contrast 
ai Beas olxyces, c. 11. 1330b 21), cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 21, ra wéwrorra 
réy oixotounpdrwy Kail ray GAdwy dca réraxrat mpds rovs Geovs. Tos 
Geiss = Trois r&v Oeay, ‘the things of the gods,’ and _ especially 
‘religious observances’ (cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 8. 2, and Pol. 8 (6). 8. 

1322 b 31, ra Sauda): so Lamb. ‘rebus divinis,’ while Vict. trans- 
lates ‘ divinis naturis.’ Aristotle takes pains to sever the temples 
and the highest magistrates from all else, keeping them apart even 
from the free agora, much more from the commercial agora: 
contrast Plato, Laws 778C, ra peév rolvwy lepd wacay wépt ray fe 
ayopdy xpi) xarackevdf{ew ... mpds O¢ atrois olkjoas re dpyévren rai 
Suacrnpior, dv ois rds Sixas ws lepwrarois odor Ar ovrai re xai Sdcove!, 
ra ply ws dolwv mépt, ra 8¢ Kal rowovroy Gedy Bpovpara, nai dy rouros 
(i.e. ‘deorum aedibus,’ Stallbaum) &cxacrnpa, dy ols ai re raw porwr 
mpérovea Bikar yiyvour dy nai dca Oavdrov dia adunpara, The 
agora at Leontini seems to have been arranged on a pian 
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somewhat resembling that of Plato. Cp. Polyb. 7. 6, 9 yap rap 
Acovrivoy mdhis re pev Dp xAipers rétpanras mpos ras dpxrous, gore Be 
Sed pions adris avrAdy énimedos, ey G cupBaives rds re rH» apxeiwr xai 
Scxactnpiay xaracxevas Kal xabdAov rh» ayopay irdpxew. Aristotle does 
not tell us where he would place the more important law-courts ; 
he would probably place the less important ones at any rate near 
the commercial agora. His scheme differs from that of Plato in 
another point. Plato reserves his acropolis in the Laws (745 B) 
for Hestia, Zeus, and Athena, whereas Aristotle brings all the 
gods together on the central hill except those whose temples must 
necessarily be placed elsewhere. He follows Plato, however, in 
placing the more important magistracies of the State—its stratégi, 
treasurers, and auditors (8 (6). 8. 1322 a 30 sqq.: 6 (4). 15. 1300b 
9 sqq.)—in the immediate neighbourhood of the temples. Their 
moral influence would thus be strengthened and their sense of 
responsibility increased. Whether his plan of placing the 
‘ Downing Street’ of his State on the top of a hill was a wise 
one, may well be doubted. At Athens the magistrates lived not 
on the acropolis, but at its foot. It is true that at Athens the 
Boulé sometimes met in the acropolis (Xen, Hell. 6. 4. 20), and 
that at Megara the offices of the chief magistracy seem to have 
been in the acropolis (Plut. Ages. c. 27). The wisdom of separat- 
ing the offices of the major from those of the minor magistracies 
seems also questionable. But Aristotle’s wish is to gather together 
in one easily defensible spot the animating forces of his State: cp. 
De Part. An. 3. 7. 6704 23, xapdia péy oty nal frrap mwaow avayxaia 
Tois (gots,  pév did riy ris Oepydrnros dpxnw (det yap elval rwa oloy 
éotiay, dv 5 xeiveras ris hicews Td (wrupouy, nal rovro evpuAaxroy, Sowep 
axpénokts otca Tov adpatos), rd 3’ rap rhs méyews yapey. 

26. 30a ph tay iepév w.r.A. Compare the way in which Plato 
severs the worship of the gods of the nether world from that of 
the heavenly gods (Laws 828 C, ér: &¢ xal rd rév xGoviaw xai Soous 
al Beovs odpuvious érovopacréoy nal rd rey rovros éropéver ob Evppiréor, 
add xoptoréoy dv rp rov LAovrwvos pyvl re Swdexdrp xard rév vdpor 
dnobiddvras), Among the temples to which Aristotle refers are 
probably those of Aesculapius, which were often situated outside 
the city (Plut. Quaest. Rom. c. 94, ‘‘ dd ri rod "AgxAnmod 16 lepdy tLe 
mddeas cores” wérepoy Gre ras Efe dvarpiBds byewordpas évdpsloy elvas Tay 
dv rp dorec; nal yap “EAnves dy réross xaapois Kai ipndois émexes 
Bovyéva rd "AckAnriaa fxovow’ f Sts roy Gedy é€ ’Emavpou perdmeprroyv 
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yxew vopi(ovow, Emtdaupios 8 ob cara wé\w GAAd wéppes Td *“AokAynine 
¢orv), As to other temples, cp. Plutarch wept govyias ap. Stob. 
Floril. 58.14, &d rotréd ros nai rev Gedy va lepd, Soa éx Tov sie 
dpxalov vevdusoras, Trois épnporaras xepiots of mpésros (dpidpuvcar), padsore 
8¢ Movody re cal Llavds xal Nupdéy cai Awd\\evos wat Govt poveus 
iryepdves Geoi. The temples of Eileithyia in the Peloponnesus were 
often outside the gate of the city (Curtius, Peloponnesos, 2. 536); 
there was, for instance, a temple of Eileithyia outside the gate in 
the walls of Corinth which led to Tenea (Paus. 2. 5. 4). The 
same was oceasionally the case with the temples of the Chthonian 
Demeter ; thus at Agrigentum ‘the place chosen for’ the Thesmo- 
phoria of Demeter ‘ was far beyond the walls of the elder city; it 
is barely within the walls of the enlarged city’ (Freeman, Sicily, 2. 
80), and at Syracuse the temple of Demeter and Persephoné ‘ was 
placed by Gelon outside the bounds of his enlarged city ’ (ibid. 2. 
213: see Diod. 14.63. 1). For 6 vépos, cp. c. 17. 1336 b 16, & pf 
sapd riot Oeois rowovrors ols xai rév rebacpdy droiBaow 6 vdpos. For 
an instance of the founding of a temple in a given spot in 

obedience to the commands of Delphi, cp. Paus. 1. 13. 8, xai oquco 
dors rov Geot xpnoavros, vba é Hippos éredevrncey, lepdy Anprrpos, ev i 

avrg xal 6 Wvppos réOawra, Obedience was proverbially due to 
a command from Delphi (Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 5, éwet Se dneie 

(i.e. Apollo at Delphi) rg mavri dpewoy elvar (welberOas rois Avxoupyw 

vépos), rére diredexer (5 Aveovpyos), ob pdvov dropoy GANG kal ardcwe 

Gale 1d wvGoxpnoras répos pi) weibecba: Sext. Empir. adv. Math. 

8. 443, obre yap rais Xpvolwrov havais ds wvOoxpnoros wapayytApace 

dvayry meibecOa x.r.d.). Aristotle speaks only of the Delphic oracle, 

whereas Plato in Laws 738 B sqq. makes a similar reservation in 

favour of the commands of those of Dodona and Ammon also, and 

even of rues wadaol Adyos. 

28. ein 8 Gy «.7.d., ‘and the place would be suitable which is 
such as to (Sores) possess adequate conspicuousness for the 
enthronement of virtue and a superiority of strength in relation 
to the adjacent parts of the city. For 46 rémos dors (not és), cp. 
Xen. Oecon. c. 21. 10, row 8€ deowérov émibavévros ... emi rd epy, 
Sorts Suvarar xal péyora PAdyar rév xaxdy rey épyaréy Kal péepore 
ripnoas roy mpddvporv, For the use of the word émodrea in a not 
very dissimilar sense, see the passages collected in Stallbaum’s 
note on Plato, Alcib. 1.124 C. Aristotle continues the sentence in 
aal mpos Td yerrmaryra pépn ris méd\ews epupvorepws as if he had written 
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not emupdaveay dye ixavas, but émipaveorépes fyer. For the use of 
€xew in this double sense (transitive and intransitive), cp. Plato, 
Rep. 370E, and Stallbaum’s note. The ‘virtue’ referred to is 
apparently that of the gods and the supreme magistrates. That 
virtue should not be hidden, we see from Paroem. Gr. 2. 760, py 
xpumre rd xdAXos Somep rd wonpayov: éxl ray 8d Seriay xpunrévrwy cai 
iw Zxovow dperqy’ 6 8¢ rondayos (Gdy dorw dv IvBois (cp. Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 621): Pindar, Nem. 9. 6, 
€ors O¢ tts Adyos avOpmwwy, rerehecpévoy daddy 
Bi) xapal ocyG xadupas : 
Hor. Carm. 4. 9. 29, 
Paullum sepultae distat inertiae 
Celata virtus: 


and Plut. Pericl. c. 7, ris dAnOwis 8 dperis xdAdora aivera: 14 pddtora 
pawdpera, nal roy dyabay avipay ovdev ovr Gavydowoy rois dxrés as 
6 xa nyépay Bios rots avvovew. Cp. also Simonides, Fragm. 58, 
éors ris Adyos 
tay dperay vaiew SvcapBdras éni wérpass. 

Temples especially were wont to be placed on conspicuous sites : 
see vol. i. p. 338, note 1, and compare also Xen. Mem. 3. 8. 10, vavis 
ye phy nal Bopois yapay iy elva mperwdeordryy Fris éuaverrdrn ovca 
doriBeordrn ein’ nov per yap i8dvras mpocevfacba, Adv 8é dyves Exovras 
spoorévas, Corp. Inscr. Gr. 2140. 35 (referred to by Bursian, Geogr. _ 
von Griechenland, 2. 83. 2), where the temple of Apollo in Aegina 
is described as situate in the énupavéoraros rémos ris médews, and 
Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 1. See also Hom. Hymn. in Aphrod. 100 sq. 
That the place assigned to the gods should be strong we see from 
Hdt. 5. 67;. there are obvious reasons why the abode of the chief 
magistrates should be so. 

. 80. wpdwee 82 «7.4. Méy is answered by 3¢ in rhp dé ray dviav 
gyopdy, 1331 b 1. Karacxevyy, ‘provision’ or ‘establishment,’ cp. 
1331b 10, xareoxevdc6a, The agora here referred to is to be 
below the hill on which the gods and the magistrates dwell, but 
sull on high ground (cp. 1331 b 12, ryv dvw, sc. dyopay). It would 
be in this agora that the citizens would come together to elect 
magistrates, for magistracies were to be elective in Aristotle’s ‘ best 
State’ (c. 4. 1326b 15), and here too the ecclesia would meet, 
if indeed, which is uncertain, Aristotle intends an ecclesia to exist. 
But the main function of this agora seems to be to serve as 
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a place for the enjoyment of leisure (1331 b 12), the highest and 
best thing in human life (c. 14. 1333 a 30-b 3). The buildings 
round it would not be the buildings which usually surrounded an 
agora. They would include no temples, for the temples were to 
be on the top of the hill above it, and no public offices either, if 
the public offices were also to be on the top of the hill, with the 
exception of those which adjoined the commercial agora. The 
only buildings which we are distinctly told would adjoin the ‘ free 
agora’ are those of the gymnasium of the elders. These buildings 
are placed close to it, partly in order that the shady walks and the 
streams of the gymnasium may add a fresh charm to the agora, 
partly in order that the elder citizens may obtain recreation 
without straying from the region which is especially theirs, partly 
also perhaps in order that they may be encouraged to carry 
on in their years of maturity the physical training of their earlier 
years, and may not be tempted to drop it as they probably often 
did in ancient Greece. There were already cities in which the 
agora and the gymnasium were close together—e. g. Elis (Curtias, 
Peloponnesos, 2. 29) and Sparta (ibid. 2. 234)—but it should be 
noticed that Aristotle brings into the neighbourhood of his ‘ free 
agora’ only the gymnasium of the elder men; if he had placed the 
gymnasium of the younger men near it, he would have seriously 
altered the character of the spot. 

81. ofav «.7.X., ‘(such an agora) as they call by the name of 
agora in Thessaly, for example—I mean the agora which they 
term “ free.”’ With dvopafovor we should supply dyopay : cp. Isocz. 
Panath. § 183, rois dperjs dvrimocoupevoss, yu) ris ent ray Teywev Crome- 
Copévns xai ro\Aey DAwy, where dvopafonévns means ‘called by that 
name. The word dyopd was connected in the minds of Greeks 
with dyopd{w, and to use the word as the Thessalians did of a place 
in which nothing was bought or sold would seem strange to them. 
Lambinus, followed by Bekk.*, Bonitz (Ind. 487 b 512), and Sus, 
would read »oxifovew in place of dvopdfovew, but it seems to me 
that this change involves the loss of the point of the passage. 
For «ai in the sense of ‘for example,’ see above on 1255 a 36. 
"Edev6épay is evidently interpreted by xa@apdy ray dviev warrey in the 
next line. The word éAev6epos is occasionally used by Aristotle 
in opposition to dsayxaios (e.g. in 1. 11. 1258b 11), and we read 
of rnv avayxalay ayopdy in 1331 b 11. Camerarius (Interp. p. 305) 
refers to Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 3 (a passage which Aristotle evidently 
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remembers), of 8é Hepotxol vdpot rpodaSdvres éripédovras Sras viv dpxiy , 
ptt) Towdros Ecorras of woXiras olus movnpod twos ff aloxpod épyou éhieobat. 
€mepédovra d¢ de. orw avrois édevOépa ayopa Kadovpém, vba rd re 
Bacd\ecca cal rddda apxeia wewoinras. évrevOev ra pév doa xal of ayopaios 
xat al rovrwy heval xal drecpoxadlat dreAndavras els doy rérov, ds p} 
peyvinra i rovrey rupBn TH Td» menadevpevor evxoopia® Bigpyrat b€ arn 
%) a@yopa 1 mepl ra dpxeia réerrapa pépn’ tourer 8 éorw dy pew wasciv, dy de 
é€dnBois, GAXo redeias avipdow, Gro rois brép ra otparevotpa ern 
yeyordo:. At the opposite pole to an agora of this kind stands 
the yvraneia dyopa of Menander (Pollux, ro. 18, cat pny ef yuvaixelay 
Gyopay rdv rérov ov ra axevn Ta ToLalra mimpacKxovow ¢Oéedots KadeiD, 
evpas dy éy rais Yuvapicr@cas Mevdv3pov rd dvopa: Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 4. 204). According to Holm, Gr. Gesch. 2. 309 
(see also Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 361), the agora at Athens 
was divided into two parts, a Southern part used for political 
purposes, and a Northern part used for trade and social inter- 
course. That Aristotle would not be satisfied with a mere division 
of one and the same agora into two parts, we see from 1331 b 1, 
rny 8¢ ray dviav dyopay érépay re Set ravrns elvas xai ywpis. As to 
Sparta and Rome in relation to this matter, see vol. i. p. 339, 
note 1. The two kinds of agora are traceable in some Southern 
cities still. At Zara there is a Piazza dei Signori, and also a Piazza 
dell’ Erbe (T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, 1. 239, 243). At San Marino 
the Borgo, which is ‘the business centre of the State,’ where the 
market is held, is some little way below the town of San Marino; 
‘it lies on a small plateau beneath the steep long ridge with its 
three crags crowned with castles’ on which the town is built 
(E. Armstrong, ‘A Political Survival,’ in Macmillan's Magazine, 
No. 375, Jan. 1891, p. 197). 

38. xat pire Bdvavooy «7A. Supply els jv dei. For wapaBd)dAew, 
‘enter,’ see Bon. Ind. s.v., where De Mir. Auscult. 81. 836 a 28, 
dre... els rovrovs rovs rémovs wapéBade, is quoted among other 
passages. 

85. «tn 8 &y x.7.A. At Athens in Aristotle’s day the gymnasia 
were outside the walls, but Plato had already proposed a change in 
this respect (see vol. i. p. 338, note 2). One gymnasium at any rate 
at Thebes was outside the city (Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 25). At Sparta 
and Elis, on the other hand, the gymnasium was within the city (see 
above on 30), and this was the case also at Megalopolis (Paus. 8. 
31. 8), and apparently at Pellene (Paus. 7. 27.5: Curtius, Pelopon- 
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nesos, 1. 483). The gymnasium built by the grave of Timoleon a: 
Syracuse and called Timoleonteum was in the agora (Plut. Timoi. 
c.39). The plan of separating the gymnasium of the elder from tha: 
of the younger men may be borrowed by Aristotle from Sparta; we 
read at any rate in Plut. Cimon, c. 16, of the ephebi and the young 
men (ray épiBor cal réy veavicxev) exercising together in a stoa z: 
Sparta as far back as the time of the great earthquake, whes 
Archidamus, son of Zeuxidamus, was King. In the imaginary 
Persia of Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia the boys, the ephebi, the ful- 
grown men, and those past the military age have each of ther 
a separate part of the agora for their use (Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 4, 
quoted above on 31). 

88. nat rodroy rév xéopoy =xai tavrqy raw rdf, ‘this arrange- 
ment’ (or ‘institution’) ‘also,’ ie. the gymnasia as well as the 
syssitia: cp. 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 20, gore 3€ nal ratva epeopera rec 
nAcxius, and for xdopov, 7 (5). 7. 1307 D 5, fos dy wapra xevgoeci rv 
xéopoy, and 4 (7). 10. 1329 b 5, ra» ovccirier Fy rafts. 

40. 4 yap dv dp0adpoig «.7.A. Aristotle here implies that there 
are two kinds of ai&és, one genuine and the other not (cp. Dic 
Chrys. Or. 21. 273 M, ris dAnOujs aldovs). Phaedra in the 
Hippolytus of Euripides (363 Bothe: 385 Dindorf) had alreadr 
said, 

ai8es tre’ diccat 8 ciciv, 7 péy ov xaxn, 

9 8 dyGos oixey, 
but she is distinguishing between the aides which holds back where 
there should be no holding back and the aides which is no 
inopportune. Aristotle’s distinction, on the contrary, is drawn 
between the ales which befits freemen and the aides which does 
not. The dos olxeray mpis 8eondras of which we read in Aristot 
Fragm. 178. 1507 b 22, 37 was probably miscalled aiies by some. 
True aidés was rather to be sought in the respectful awe with which 
the Spartans regarded the members of the yepovcia (Aeschin. 
c. Timarch. c. 180, sapedOov ris ray yepdvray, obs éxeivos cai aiox- 
vorras kal 8ediacr: cp. Plut. Apophth. Lac. Polydor. 4. 231 F, 
épwrnbeis 8¢ did ri Srapriaras cara woAepow xevdvvevovow avdpeies, “On, 
€pn, aldeiobas rovs iryepdvas Euaboy, ov poSeicbau). The nature of the 
aiéés which befits freemen may best be learnt from Plato, Laws 
671 C sq. (where it is called eios Pd8os), 647 A, 698 B, and 699 C: 
we gather that it makes men obedient to law and order and content 
with their share of speech and silence, and also courageous and 
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good (699 C: cp. Democrit. Fragm. Mor. 235 Mullach). Compare 
Soph. Aj. 1073, 

od yap sor ofr’ dy dv dda: vdun cares 

dépavr’ dy, gba uh nabeotney 8éos, 

ofr’ dy orpards ye cwppdrvas dpyotr’ gre 

pnddy pdBov mpdsarnua pnd’ aidois ear, 
and the language of Protagoras in Plato, Protag. 322 D. At 
Sparta the presence of e/ders was held to be enough, in the absence 
of magistrates, to produce aléés (cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 10, Gras 
dé pnd el 5 wa8ovdpos dwrédOor, ~pnyol wore of aides elev apyovros, 
énoinoe tov det napévra réy sodsrey xuptoy eivas xal émerdrrew rois 
saoiv, & rs [ay] ayabdy Soxoin eiva, nai codd{ew, ef rs ayaprdvoses. 
rovro 8¢ srounoas denpate xal aldnuoveorépous eivas rods maidas’ obdey yap 
ovree aldoivra: ofre waides obre dvdpes as Tous dpyovras, and §. 5: also 
Plut. Lycurg. c. 17)}-—indeed, some held that the presence, or even 
the existence, of <pevres produced aides (Xen. Symp. 8. 33 sq.: 


Plato, Symp. 178 D sq.)—but Aristotle thinks that nothing pro-: 


duces it so well as the visible presence of magistrates: cp. Xen. 
Cyrop. 8. 1. 16 and Hell. 7. 3. 6, and on the whole subject Plut. 
Cleom. c. 9, a passage which shows that Aristotle’s views were 
much influenced by those which prevailed at Sparta. A current 
proverb, however, is also probably present to his memory, aldas év 
dpOarpois (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 381): cp. 
Rhet. 2. 6. 1384 a 34, «al ra dv dpOadpois cai ra dv havepp pGddov 
(aioxtvovras)’ oben nal  wapopia, Tro dv opOadpois elvas als. dca 
rouro rovs del wapecopévous padAov aloxuvovra: xal rovs spooéxovras 
avrois, dd rd dv dpbadpois duddérepa. See Cope’s note on this 
passage. 

1. thy 82 ray dvlew dyopdy «rd. This answers to 1331 a 30, 
speres 8 ind pew rovroy roy rémov «.t.A. “Exovoay réroy evourdywyor 
«..A., ‘on a site easily made a meeting-point for all commodities, 
both those coming from the sea and those coming from the territory.’ 
Compare the use of edmapaxéioroy in c. 5. 13274 7 Sqq. 

4. txdqOost. See critical note. 

elg lepeis, elg dpxovras. See critical note. Here, as in 6 (4). 15. 
1299 a 16 sqq. (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 17 8qq.), priests are distinguished 
from magistrates. 

5. nal tay lepdew ovgcina, i.e. as well as the syssitia of the chief 
magistracies. For the absence of rd before ré» lepewy, see note on 
1285 b 12, rod oxpmrpov éxaxdracis. Vict.‘cum enim frequentes Ipsos 
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oporteat esse in fanis illis, ut serviant officio suo, quod sine scelere 
deseri non potest, facilius id praestabunt, si explebunt desidesu 
corporis propinquo in loco.’ Aristotle’s aim probably is to secure 
more attention to their duties on the part of the priests than was 
often forthcoming from them. ‘By the lepds »éyos of Oropus (Es. 
“Apx. 1885, 94) the priest of Amphiaraus was only required pervs & 
ti lep@ py EXarrow fh déxa Hyépas rou pyvds éxdorov. He probably spent 
the remainder of his time in the city, where he had a civil occupatior 
in addition to his sacred office. Compare von Wilamowitz, Herme:. 
21. 93’ (Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 160. 2). 

wept tiv tev lepdy oixoSopnudrey. Schn. is probably right ir 
supplying rag». Compare the suppression of d&avouzr in Pilato, 
Laws 745 D. 

6. trav 8 dpxelow «.r., ‘but all the magistracies which have ix 
their charge contracts and indictments in lawsuits and callings into 
courts and other administrative work of the kind just mentioned. 
Aristotle does not rate these functions highly (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1300) 
ro sqq.), nor does Plato (Rep. 425 C sqq.). The magistracies 
which have the supervision of contracts are here marked off from 
the agoranomi, though in 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 12, xp@rop per ody cmypscdnz 
Téy avayxaiay wept ri dyopay, <p 7 Bei rid dpyyy civas THY éopags 
wepi re Ta cupPddata cai THY evxocpiay, the functions of the agoranom 
are implied to include the supervision of contracts. Aristotle ss 
perhaps here thinking of magistrates with whom contracts were 
registered: see as to these 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 34 Sqq. and note. 

9. Thy xadoupnévny dotuvopiay. Probably the word doruvopia was 
not familiar everywhere (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 23, xadovos 3 dove 
vopiay of meioro: THY Tovaurny apynv). The title, indeed, seems to be 
too grand for the functions of the office. See note on 131r7@ 18. 
Yet Aristotle adds of xadovpevor to such simple and everyday words 
as yeopyol and Bavavon in 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 40 8q., so that the 
addition of rj» xadovpérmy here may need no special explanation. 

10. mpds dyopa pev Set x.7.X., ‘must be established near indeed to 
some agora and place of public concourse, but the place adapted 
for the business done by them is [not the place near the free agora, 
but] the place near the necessary agora, for,’ etc. For ovvodos, see 
note on 1319 a 31. For rowvros, cp. 1331 a 28. For the contrast 
of dvayxaia ayopa and cAevbépa adyopd, cp. 1. 11. 1258b ro. 

12. dvoxodd{ew pév yap thy dvw riBepev. For evoyodd{ew, where 
the infinitive expresses the purpose, see Goodwin, Moods and 
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Tenses, § 770, who refers among other passages to Plato, Phaedr. 
228 E, wapdévros 8¢ xai Avoiov dpaurdy co dupederay mapéxey ov mavy 
dBoxra:, and Thuc. 2. 44. 2. For ryv dve, cp. Thuc. 1. 93. 9, rév re 
Hlecpasa dpedtpcdrepov éevduile ris dvw médews. For ridepev, cp. c. 13. 
1332 2 30 sq. 

tatrny 8¢ wpds tas dvayxaias mpdéeas, ‘and this for necessary 
activities, [with the supervision of which these magistracies are 
concerned ].’ : 

18. vevepijoGar 8é xp} «.7.X., ‘and matters in the territory should 
be distributed on the plan which has been described,’ i.e. so that 
sites shall be allotted for guard-houses and syssitia of magistrates 
in them and for temples. Aristotle here has before him Plato, 
Laws 848 C sqq., and especially 8edexa xapas elvas xpy, card pécor 
70 Swdexarnpdpioy éxacrov play, éy T Kdpy be éxdorg mporoy pev lepa xai 
dyopay €Enpnabat Gear re xat r&v éropévar Oeois Sasudvwv . . . mperov S€ 
olxo8opias elvat wept rd lepd ravra, ory dy 6 réros tnAcraros 9, Tots 
dpoupois inotoyiy 3 rt pddsora evepxy. He also follows the example 
of Plato (Laws 760 B sqq.) in creating the magistracy of the 
agronomi to keep watch and ward over the rural districts. We 
nowhere find a mention of ayporduo except in the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle, nor of tAwpo! except in the Politics (Gilbert, 
Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 333), though Suidas has an article under the 
head of tAnwpol. See as to these magistrates below on 1321 b 
27. Plato had already established syssitia for the agronomi 
(Laws 762 B, dcardcbav 8 of re dpxovres of re dypordpo ra dvo 
érn_ roidv8e rid tpésor’ mpGrov pev 8) xa’ éxdorous rovs rémous elvat 
fvacina, év ols xowg Ti diaray momrdoy dracw). As to the ¢vdaxi 
ris xepas, see Xen. Mem. 3. 6. 10 sqq. (where one of its objects is 
implied to be the protection of property against robbers), and Rhet. 
I. 4. 1360 a 6 8qq. vAacrnpia were scattered over Attica (see 
Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 312, 
note 1, and Haussoullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 193); we 
read in Xen. De Vect. 4. 43 of a reixos at Anaphlystus and of 
another at Thoricus. A description of the castle at Oenoe will be 
found in Droysen, Gr. Kriegsalterthtimer, p. 259. We may perhaps 
infer from Laws 848 C sqq. (quoted above) that Greek villages often 
had a fortress on high ground towering over them quite in the style 
which we associate with the middle ages. These gvAaxrjpu 
furnished quarters for the young citizens of Athens during the year 
in which they served as seplrodo: (AG. oA. c. 42, § 4, with Sandys’ 
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note: cp. Eupolis, Inc. Fab. Fragm. 56, cal rovs wepsrGAous amis as 
va povpa). How important a part they sometimes played in the 
defence of the State appears from Diod. 14. 57. 6, where we read 
that after the city of Messana in Sicily had been captured by tk 
Carthaginians, ra xara yy xepay dpoipa, in which most of the 
citizens had taken refuge, offered a successful resistance. 

17. én Se iepd «.rX., ‘and further temples must be marked ox 
all over the territory, some for gods and others for heroes.’ Cp. 
Plato, Laws 848 D, where it is arranged that in each village thee 
shall be temples of the gods xai rév éropevrwr Gecis darpdoew: clse- 
where also in the Laws he recommends worship to be paid not 
only to gods and heroes but also to daipoves (Laws 717 B, peri 
Geos 3¢ rovade xal rois daipoow 6 ye Enper opyd{ar dy, Fpecs Se pert 
rovrous: cp. 738 Band D). As to the position given by Plato to 
daizoves, see the passages from his writings referred to by Zeller, 
Plato, Eng. Trans., p. gor, note 38. Plutarch says (De Defect. Orac. 
c. 10: see also c. 17, and De Iside et Osiride, c. 25), “Heiodor % 
nabapes cai dtepiopéves spiros FeOnxe Téy Noyes Téscvapa yery, Brows, 
elra dalyovas wohXots xdyabois, clra Gpeas, cra drOpewovs, rae Gpsbcu 
els fpwas dxoxpérrey. Aristotle is acquainted with the distinction 
between gods and B8alpoves (cp. Uepl ris xaf’ ixvow parrsais, C. 3. 
463 b 13 sqq.), and his silence in this passage about Saipoves is 
significant. That heroes were believed sometimes to fight for the 
State which worshipped them, appears from Diod. 15.53. 4. Attica 
was full of village-shrines (Liv. 31. 26: see Thirlwail, Hist. of 
Greece, 8. 290). We see from the passage before us that the 
word iepé» was used of the building dedicated to a hero, though the 
sacred enclosure round it was properly called not a répevos, but 
a onxds (Pollux, 1. 6). 

18. adda 7d BrarplBew viv dupeBodoyoundvous «.r.A. Cp. 1. 11. 
1258 b 34, 1d 3¢ xara pépos aepBodcyarGas xpyowyow péy apis ras 
dpyactas, oprixdy 34 1d evdkarpiBav, and g§ (8). 7. 1341 b 29 8qq 
Kai Aéyovras is added in contradistinction to sooteras, cp. 20 qq 
Téy rowvrer is repeated in 19 and 22, and in 20 we have ra roavra. 
See note on 1284b 28. 

20. of yap xadewdy «.t.A. There is a designed antthesis between 
the similarly sounding words soyea: and rowmjea, ciyy and riyy. 
For the contrast of vonoa: and moujom, cp. Metaph. Z. 7. 1032 b 15 
eqq. Aristotle has before him Plato, Laws 745 B, rd d9 pert 
rovro mpérow udy Thy wok Wyvobas dei res xapas 6 re pddora ep prog, 
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nat t@\da Soca xpéogopa wédes rev twapydévren Exorra réwor éxheEdpuevoy, 

& vojoal re nai elxciy oidéy yaterdy: cp. also Phileb. 16 C, and 

Philem. "E@edpira, Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 10), 
xarerdy rd woviv, rd O¢ Kedevoras padtoy. 

Zl. rd pév ydp Adyaw edyiis Epyow dori, 1d 82 cupPivac réyns. 
Bonitz (Ind. 303 a 54) compares c. 13. 1332 @ 29, &d car’ ebxyp 
evydpueba viv ris wikews cioracy, Sy } rixn xvpia. To pray is easy 
(Demosth, Ol. 3. 18, ebfar6as per ydp, & dvdpes ’AOnvaios, pgdwr). For 
edxns Epyor, cp. Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 68, edyqs, ob vépov, ds:amparroer’ 
ay gpyor, and [Plut.] De Liberis Educandis, c. 20 sud fin., ro péy 
ouy wdoas rds Npoeipnuévas cuprepiaBely sapawicas ebyns Iows Epyow 
dori, For the use in the same sentence of the pres. infin. Aéyew 
and the aor. infin. cupSj»m, cp. c. 13. 1332 a 28 sq. and 6 (4). 1. 
1289 a 3 sq. Cp. also 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 21 sq. 

24. Mepi Se ris woktrelas adriig «rd. The contents of the c. 13, 
thirteenth and following chapters have been sketched in vol. i. 
p- 340 sqq. The answer given in them to the question here 
raised is—a State that is to be happy must consist of citizens who 
are endowed by nature, fortune, and education with the means of 
making an absolutely, and not merely conditionally, perfect use of 
virtue, or in other words of citizens who are not only good men 
(crovdaios), but are also supplied with an adequate amount of 
bodily and external goods, i.e. of citizens possessed of dper} 
xexoprynpémn (13322 28 sqq.: 6 (4). 3. 1289 a 32 8q.). Aristotle 
insists on this because he holds that Plato had starved the life of his 
guardians in the Republic and robbed it of happiness (2. 5. 1264 b 
15 sqq.), and had sought to construct a happy State without 
making any class of his citizens happy (see vol. i. p. 427 sq.); he 
probably thought that Plato would not have made this mistake if 
he had studied the nature of happiness more closely. Aristotle’s 
own ideal of a happy State, which is a sound and noble one, is 
conceived in direct and designed contrast to that of Plato’s 
Republic and also to the model of the Lacedaemonian State. 
His ideal State consists of a body of citizens fully supplied with 
absolute goods and living a life in which work is crowned with 
leisure, yet unspoilt by their good fortune and enabled by a wisely 
ordered education to use their leisure aright. For rie wodsrelas airis, 
‘the constitution itself, as distinguished from matters outside it,’ see 
above on 1326 b 35, and cp. Plut. De Cohib. Ira, c. 12, where airy 
» éoyn is contrasted with rd ey dpyg dyaprjpara, and Demosth. in 
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Lept. c. 144, xal yuri wept abrov rov wépou was dary 6 Adyos, roure F 


(i.e. to the proposer of the law) ovdeis dor: xivduros. For ec rie 
xai €x rolwv, Cp. C. 10. 1329 b 40, and see above on 1274 b 32. A: 
to the repetition of éx, see critical note. 

26. dwei 8¢ «.1.d. The apodosis is introduced by per ody, 39, =: 
in C. 2. 1324 8 19 8qq., where see note. Plato (Laws 962 A) an 
Isocrates (De Pace, § 28 and Epist. 6. 8) had already dwelt an the 
importance in any inquiry of ascertaining both the end and the 
means of attaining it. For rd «3, see Bon. Ind. 291 b 28 sqo. 
Bonitz (Ind. 685 a 40) contrasts rdv cxowdy cai ro rédos raw apace 
with 5 (8). 6.1341 b14, sovnpos yap 6 oxowds pos 8» wotovwras Td reAst. 
See note on the latter passage. 

28. tv 8é rds «.7.X., not é& rp rds: see above on 1330 b ro. 

80. taira, i.e. rd réAos and ras mpds 7d réAos Gepovoas wpatess. 

SL. exxetra: xadds, ‘is proposed well.’ Compare (with Liddel 
and Scott) Megasthenes, ap. Strab. p. 707, rots 8° dwAomosois sci 
vaunryois puodot xai rpoal mapa Bacidéws Exxewras. In 28 we have 
xeicbar dpOas, and in 36 rdv tnroxeipevoy avrois Gpor. 

év ty mpdrrew, as distinguished from ré voecivy, which is a pnox 
stage: cp. Metaph. Z. 7. 1032 b 6 sqq. 

88. éré Se «.t.A. The Platonic Socrates in the Republic is 
charged with this twofold error in 2. 2. 1261 a 11-16. 

34. ofoy wept larpixty, sc. diapapravovow: cp. Plato, Laws 96:2 A, 
larpés 87) 1d wept compa ayvomy, 8 mpoceiropuer vyieay vir, } viene orparrys 
4 tdy Drwv Sou 87 dnrAboper, 2o0 Gras ay vouw wepi tt TovTew Gy exw 
aivotro ; 

836. Spov here = redos. ‘ 

38. xpareio@as, ‘ obtineri’ (Bon. Ind. s. v.): see Vahlen on Poet. 
18. 1456 a 10, mwoddol 8¢ wAd£avres eb Avovar Kaxds* Sei BE duthe aa 
xpareioOaur, and cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 8. 1141 b 21, dove det dude éyeu, # 
raurny paddor. See vol. i. p. 341, note 1. 

tas els rd r&hog mpdfers. We expect mpds in place of eis, but cp. 
C. 11. 1330 b 16, xwpis ra re els rpopyy v8ara cai ra mpds ry Dip 
xpeiav, and c. 15. 13344 14, ras els rv axoAny dperds. Cp. also ’aé. 
IloX. C. 23, Ta eis Tov méAepor. 

39. Stu pev ody toi re ed Liv nal ris edSarpovias epierrar wdvres, 
gavepsy. Here the apodosis begins. Aristotle perhaps remembers 
Plato, Meno 78 A, égorw ody doris BovAeras GOAwos xai xaxodaiper cima; 

and the argument which follows. Cp. also Rhet. 1. 5. 1360 b 4, 


oxeddy 8é xat i8iqa éxdorp cai xowg7 sacs oxords tis €oTiv, ob oroyt- 
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Cdpevor kal alpoivra: Kal pevyovey’ kai robs’ cory éy xebadaip elmeiv 7 1 
e¥Satpovia ral ra pépia airs. 

40. GAda todrw «.7.A. As to those who have not-the power to 
attain happiness, cp. c. 8. 1328 a 38 sqq. In some of these there 
is a defect of duos (c. 13. 1332 a 40 Sqq.: 7 (5). 12.1316 a 8 
sqq-); this is the case with natural slaves (3. 9. 1280a 335q.). In 
others there is a defect of ruxn (41 sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 11. 12954 27, 
pyre pds nadeiav 4 hucems Beira cal xopnyias rvynpas). Compare 
Plato, Laws 747 C (quoted in vol. i. p. 341, note 2) and 934 D. 

41. Seirac ydp «x.rA. This is added in explanation of &d twa 
ruxnv, for a defect of xopnyia is due to a defect of fortune. Kal 
xoprryias revds, as well as of ducts. 

1. rodrou 8€ «.7.A. Aristotle probably remembers a saying of 1832 a. 
Pelopidas recorded by Plutarch, Pelop. c. 3, ra» 8€ pidtav vouberotrray 
nat Aeydvrwv ds dvayxalou mpdyparos OAtywpei, rou ypnpara éyuy’ “’Avay- 
xaiov, vj Mia, Nixodnpy rovre,” pn, deigas rwd xoddv xal rupAdy, and by 
Aelian, Var. Hist. 11.9. Cp. also Plut. Aristid. et Cato inter se 
comp. C. 4, os yap o@pa Td Kaas mpds evefiav xexpapyevoy oft’ exbiros 
ovre rpodis Beira: mepirrns, ovrw xai Bios xal otxos iyiivoy dard ray 
ruxdvrey Sioxeirat, and Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 2 32, 6 8€ cogds xal nal 
airdy dv divaras Oewpeiv, cal dow dv copmrepos 7} paAXov. 

Z. of 8 edOds x.t.X. Evdus, ‘from the outset,’ because, unlike the 
others, who start aright but fail later on, they are wrong at starting. 
So we read in 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 31 sqq. that there are persons who 
seek happiness in the pleasures of recreation, mistaking them for 
the pleasures of the true end of life. Cp. Eurip. Hippol. 360 Bothe 
(382 Dindorf), where some are said to miss what is good, 

yeovnv mpobevres avti rou xadov 
@Any re’, 
and Arrian, Epictet. 3. 23. 34. 

7. apey Se x.r.A. As to the question whether we have here 
a reference to the Nicomachean Ethics, see vol. i. Appendix F. 
Aristotle has already given part of this definition in c. 8. 1328 a 37, 
exe 8 dovly ev8atpovia rd dpiotoy, avrn 8 dperns évépyesa xal xpnois Ts 
rékeos. We find a similar definition of eb8acuovia ascribed to the 
Peripatetics in Stob. Ecl. Eth. 2. 6.12, ed8amoviey 8 elvar xpnow 
aperns redelas ev Bip redeip mporyouperny . . . mporyoupevny 3é ry THES 
dperqs évépyesav (sc. elvas deiv) dud rd wdvrws dvayxatov dv rois xara puow 
dyabois éxdpxew: compare another Peripatetic definition of etéatpowa 
there given, xpijow dperjs év rois xara Guow aveunddioroy. Speusippus 
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had defined ebdaporia as dfs redela dy rois card Giow Fyovow or ks 
dyabiy (Zeller, Plato, Eng. Trans., p. 579. 62), but Aristotle sub 
stitutes ypjocs for gs. For eal ey rois 7Ouxois, compare the frequent 
use of nai, when the dfwrepsuxel Adyos are adduced (e.g. in c. I. 13232 
22, kal raw ep ros dfwrepxois Adyos, Eth. Nic. 1. 13. rro2a 26 and 
6. 4. 11408 2 8q., and Metaph. M. 1. 1076 a 28), and also Eth. Nic 
6. 3.1139 b 26, Sowep xat dv rote dvadurunvis A¢youer. I’ add deapianede 
after «al, but probably wrongly; this may be a gloss on ¢ape 
which has crept into the text. 

9. xal radmy «.tA., i.e. ‘and this perfect use of virtue not an 
use of virtue conditionally, but absolutely,’ or, in other words, not a 
merely necessary use of virtue, but a noble use of virtue. A cor- 
ditional use of virtue is an use of virtue which is called for under 
certain circumstances : for instance, if an offence has been committed, 
it is under the circumstances an use of virtue to punish the offender, 
but this is not an absolute use of virtue, because it is an use of 
virtue dictated by circumstances not desirable in themselves; it is 
the adoption and acceptance of an evil for the sake of the good 
which under the circumstances it will ultimately produce, whereas 
an absolute use of virtue is concerned with absolute goods, not 
with evils which are under given circumstances goods; it is con- 
cerned with the calling into existence of honours and wealth 
In depicting the life of the citizens of his ‘best State,’ Aristotle 
often has in his mind the model furnished by the life of the gods 
(e.g. in c. 1. 1323b 23 sqq. and c. 3. 1325 b 28 sqq.), and 
here too he probably remembers the Geol dernpes cdo» of Homer 
(Odyss. 8. 325): cp. Isocr. Philip. § 117, dAAa eat rise Oedew rois 
per rev yale airlous nui dvras "OAupwlovs sporayopevopévous, rove & esi 
rais oupdopais cai rais tismplas reraypévous dvoxepectépas Tas ewespypias 
dxovras, xal réy pew eal rovs lddras cal rds méAas cai veds ani Bepors 
pupévovs, rovs 8 oft’ dy rais evyais oft’ dv rais Ovalas rrpwpévovs, dd’ 
Gromopmras airay nas wotovpevous: Menander, Kédagé Fragm. 3, with 
Meineke’s note, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 153: and the remarks of 
Plutarch on the epithet ‘Olympian ’ conferred on Pericles in Pericl. 
C. 39, Kat pos Boxet ri» petpaxtedy cad coSapdy éxeivgy xpocwrupiay 
rovro wouiy averipbovoy cal xperovoay, ovrws ebpevis ROos nat Blow é 
éfovciq xaBapdy cai dyulavrov "Ohvpmoy wpocayopeverOa, eabdwep Td raw 
Oecow yévos aftovpuey alriov per dyabey dvatriov 8¢ xaxmy wechucds dpyew xa 
Bacxevew rév dvrav. For the association of réAeor and dwhés, cp 
Eth. Nic. §. 15. 1138 a 32, rd pév ydp ddieiy pera eaxias anal wexrdy, 
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xai eaxias f) ris redeius nai drdas } éyyis (od yap day rd éxovctoy pera 
adixias), 

10. Adyw 8° éf bwoldcews tdvayxaia, ‘and by the term “ condition- 
ally” I mean things which are necessary’: i.e. things which are 
necessary if good is to come about, but which are not in themselves 
desirable. Bonitz (Ind. 797 a 43) explains rdvayxaia here by dy obx dvev 
vo ev, comparing Metaph. 4. §. 1015 b 3, xal-émt ray cuvarioy row fav 
ral rot dyabot davavres (SC. dvayxaioy Aéyeras)’ Srav yap pi éwdéxnrasr tba 
py 1d ayabdy tvOa 8é 1d (hy Kat rd elva dvev rues, radra dvayxaia al 
airia dvdyxn ris €otw airy. Cp. also Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 1238b 5, xai 
BovAnoeras 7a dyaba (Sc. b erteuys rh Havdr—) des pér rd dnda, ra F 
dxeiven €€ txobécews, } wevia ouphépe f vdcos. 

ll. ofov ra wepi rag Sixalas mpdfets «.7.X., ‘as for instance, if we 
take just actions’ (i.e. uses of the virtue justice), ‘ just vengeances 
and punishments proceed indeed from virtue’ (i.e. are uses of 
virtue), ‘but they are necessary,’ i.e. not desirable in themselves, 
‘and are noble only in a necessary way.’ Aristotle here has before 
him, and slightly corrects, Plato, Laws 728 C, rotro ody 3) rd mdOos 
dixn pew ovx faoTi—xaddy yap 16 ye Bixarov nal 4 Sicn—risapla 8é, ddtxias 
axédhovGos mdOn, hs 3 re ruyey xai pn Tvyyavev dOKos, 5 pév ovx larpev- 
Suevos, 6 3¢, iva Erepos rroAXol oa{erra, dwokAUpevos, In Laws 859 D- 
860 B the difficulty of classing just punishments either as cad or as 
aicxpa is dwelt on, and Aristotle himself says in Rhet. 1. 9. 1366 b 
3O, xal rd Sinaia Kal rd decaiws (SC. wenpaypéva) %pya (SC. dxdyxn Kadd 
elvas), wdOn 8¢ of : it would seem, however, from the passage before 
us, that just vengeances and punishments ré xados dvayxaiws éxovow. 
For the difference between riwpia and xdAacis, cp. Rhet. 1. ro. 
1369 b 12, deadépe 8 ripepia nal xddaccs’ 4 per yap «éAdaows Tov 
wdgxovros éverd dor, 7 8¢ ripepia rov mowodvros, iva aromAnpwbj, 
Eth. Nic. 4. 11. 1126.4 26 sqq., and Gell. 6. 14, puniendis peccatis 
tres esse debere caussas existimatum est. Una est quae vovéecia 
vel xddaots vel rapaiveots dicitur; cum poena adhibetur castigandi 
atque emendandi gratia, ut is qui fortuito deliquit attentior fiat 
correctiorque. Altera est quam ii qui vocabula ista curiosius 
diviserunt riyepiay appellant. Ea caussa animadvertendi est, 
cum dignitas auctoritasque eius in quem est peccatum tuenda 
est, ne praetermissa animadversio contemptum eius pariat et hono- 
rem levet; idcircoque id ei vocabulum a conservatione honoris 
factum putant. For an’ dperys, cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 411, mpdgeav 
ra» and ris dpergs, and Plut. Pericl. c. 1, ¢v rois an’ dperjs Epyoss. 
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14. aiperdrepov péev yap «.7.A. Cp. Plato, Gorg. 507 D and 478C: 
also Laws 628 C sqq. For pé soltfarium, see above on 126246 
and 1270a 34. Here the suppressed clause is ‘ though it is desirable 
that, if punishments are needed, they should be inflicted.” 

15. ai 8 éwi tas rypds «.7.A., ‘but actions with a view to [the 
production of | honours and wealth are the noblest actions in a 
absolute sense’: cp. 18, caracxeval yap dyabay eici xai yerrgoes. For 
the thought, cp. De Gen. An. 2. 1. 731 b 25, rd 8€ nadéw wai rd bce 
airtoy det xara Thy avrov dvow rou BeAriovos dv rois epdeyopueracs, abi 
Rhet. 1. 9. 1366 a 36, dper) & cori pév divapus, as Boxed, wagsotuy 
ayabéy nai puAaxcrum, xai Suvapis evepyeruy woAwy Kai peydror, and 1.6. 
1362b 2, wal rds dperds 3€ dvayxn ayabdy eivat’ xara yap ravras @& Tr 
Stdxewwrat ol Cxovres, cai wowrixai rev ayabey eici Kat mpaxrixat. Pro- 
dicus, indeed, according to Plato, Charm. 163 D, would give the 
name of mpdfes only to ras rav ayabey ronces. 

16. Td pév ydp érepoy x.t.A. Td érepow=ai Bixaar repeopios ani 
xohdoets, As Schneider points out in his Addenda (2. 506), 
Sepulveda (p. 229: see his note, p. 230 b, which Schneider 
quotes) translates, ‘illud enim est malum tollere,’ but, as aipens 
can hardly bear this meaning, Schn. would read dvaipeows in place 
of it, and this reading is adopted by Bekk.* and Sus. The change 
certainly makes the antithesis neater, for caxov rivds dvaipeats answers 
well to xaracxevai ayaday xai yervnoes, and it receives support (which 
has not hitherto been observed, so far as I have seen) from Plato, 
Gorg. 478 C sq. and esp. 478 D, 22. ovxoty rd dicny &ddvac peyiotou 
Kaxov amaddayn fy, wovnpias; TIGA. Rv yap. 20. cepovifer yap sx 
nal dixasorépous srotet xai iarpuch yiyveras woynpias 4 dien. Thus Plato at 
any rate regarded punishment as the ‘removal of an evil,’ the 
‘evil’ being the wickedness of the offender, but the question is 
whether Aristotle took this view of punishment. This is very 
doubtful. He says indeed in Rhet. 1. 14. 1374 b 31, wat [Gdicqpa 
pei(dy dori] ob pn dorw tacts’ xaderdv yap xai ddvvaroy. xal od pi fon 
Sixny AaBeivy row maOdvra’ dyiarow yap’ 4 yap Bixn xai xddacis tact 
(cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1104b 16 sqq. and Eth. Eud. 2. 1. 12204 
35 sqq.). But it is one thing to say that punishment heals the 
injustice committed, and another to say that it heals and removes 
the wickedness of the wrong-doer. I incline on the whole to think 
that the reading of the MSS., xaxot ris aipeois, is right, and to 
regard the (nia as the xaxdvy rs referred to: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 7. 

11324 15, 7d d€ xépdos cal 7 (npia rd per mréov Td 8’ GAarroy érarriss, 
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Td pty Tov dyaGov mAdoy rot xaxov 8 ~darrov xépdos, rd 8 evavrioy (npia, 
and Rhet. 3. 10. 1411 b 19, dre cal al was rq Wdyp rev dvOpdrrey 
peyddas evOuvas diddacw 9 yap etOvva BraBy ris dexaia éoriv (where 
eS@vva means the penalty inflicted as a result of the e66vva properly 
so called, see Bernays, Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 16). The mean- 
ing of the sentence will then be that just punishments are ‘a choice 
of what is in a degree an evil’ (i.e. of BAd8y or {ypia), This inter- 
pretation harmonizes: well with what follows in 19 sqq. (see the 
next note); it also has the merit of giving the proper force to 
xaxovd ties, ‘where rivéds softens xaxov and marks the contrast with 
TO anhas xaxdy (Cp. I. 6. 1255 a 22, dvyrexdpevol reves, ds otovrat, dixaiov 
revds, 6 yap vdpos dixady rt), and with the qavAa: rvya mentioned in 
20. Evil is not a fit object of choice; men should choose the 
good (Plato, Protag. 358 C sq.: Gorg. 499 E: Isocr. De Pace § 106: 
cp. also Plut. Galba, c. 14, xar’ obdéva Aopopdy od8e aipecw dpewdver). 
19. xpioatro 8 Avy «.7.A. Aristotle continues, ‘ Yes, and a good 
man would make an in some sense noble use of virtue in relation 
not only to evils which are in the particular case goods (such as 
just punishments), but also to absolute evils like poverty, disease, 
and other evil contingencies ; still beatitude is not to be found in 
them but in their opposites. For the use which the good man 
makes of things which are not goods to him—and no things are 
goods to him which are not absolute goods—is not an absolutely 
noble use, and therefore happiness is not to be found in it, for we 
have defined happiness to be an absolutely noble use of virtue.’ 
Aristotle perhaps has before him a saying which Plutarch places 
in the mouth of Epaminondas in De Gen. Socr. c. 14, ddd’ awdy- 
yedre rois dxet yvopipos, Grs xdAXora pév adrol mAouTp xpaevrat, Kados 
8¢ wevia xpwpevous aité&s pidous Zxovox: cp. Isocr. Hel. § 8, rocovroy 
3 emBedaxevas meroijxace 1d Wevdodoyeiv, Sor’ fon tivés, Spavres rovrovus 
ex THY ToLOVTWY Mpedoupévous, TOApaes ypapey, os gorw 6 rdy mrwxevdr- 
rev kai hevydvrey Bios (ndwrérepos f 6 tev GA\Awy arOponey, and Hor. 
Carm. 4. 9. 46, 

rectius occupat 

Nomen beati, qui deorum 

Muneribus sapienter uti 

Duramque callet pauperiem pati. 

#avAn roxy is a milder term than dvoryla: cp. Phys. 2. 5.197 4 25, 
ruxn O¢ dyaby pév Aéyeras Gray dyabdy rs GroBy, Pavan 8€, Gra» avAdy rs, 
ciruyia 8¢ nat dvorvyia, Grav péyefos tyovra ravra, and Metaph. K. 8. 
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1065 a 35 sq. What Aristotle includes under ¢atAa roxym may 
be gathered from Eth. Nic. 3. 9. 1115 a 10, doBovpeOa pév oby wasra 
va ard, olow ddofiay weviay vécoy aditiay Gdvarov, A reminiscence of 
the passage before us may be traced in Stob. Ecl. Eth. 2. 6. 12, 
érret xai dy xaxois dperg xpycasr’ dy xadas 6 awovdaios, ob phy ye pemmpes 
fora. For the conjunction of seia and sdcos, cp. Bacchylides 1. 
32 sq. and Plato, Protag. 353 D. 

21. nai ydp xr. The reference to nécxol Adyo: may be a refer- 
ence to Eth. Nic. 3. 6. 1113.4 25, rq pep od» onovdaip rd car dine 
(sc. BovAnrdy daréoy BovAnrdr) elvas (see Sus.‘, 1. p. 530), and Eth. Nic. 
9. 9.11708 21, rd 8¢ rR Good dyabdy cal re eruixet: in some respects, 
however, we trace a nearer approach to the definition before us m 
Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1248 b 26, dyabdv péy ody doriy @ rd Goce dyabi 
éorw dyad, and in Magn. Mor. 2. 9. 1207 b 31, gorw obp 6 madds ani 
dyabds ¢ ta dr\a@s dyad dorw dyaba nal ra dwAds xadd xadd corp (both 
passages referred to by Eaton), but there is nothing in either 
passage about &d ry aperq». For ra dwhas ayoda cp. Top. 3. 1. 
116b 8 sqq. For the thought compare Plato, Laws 661 C sq. 

23. BSijdoy 8 Ste x.+X., ‘and it is evident that [just as absolute 
goods are absolutely good and noble, so] these uses also’ (i.e. the 
good man’s uses of absolute goods) ‘are necessarily absolutely 
good and noble.’ 

35. 8d «.7.4., ‘hence,’ i.e. because men see that the uses made 
by the onovdaice of absolute goods are absolutely good and noble 
and confer happiness on him, men think that external goods are 
the causes of happiness, forgetting that the omovdaics owes his 
happiness not to them but to his own virtue, and that even in his 
case they are only conditions, not causes, of happiness, while in the 
case of those who are not onovdaia they may be the causes not of 
happiness, but of unhappiness, inasmuch as they may not be 
goods at all to them. For ds@pemo, cp. Plato, Symp. 189 C, 
duot yap 8oxovew dvOpero: ravrdracs thy tov Cparos vrapsy obx porOnobas, 
and 205 E, as ovdéy ye Ado dori» od épaow drbpena } rot ayabou, 
where see Stallbaum’s critical note. We have ol dvOpwra in 2. 7. 
1267 a 2 sq. and in Rhet. 1. 3. 1355a 45, just as we sometimes 
have dy6pwros and sometimes 6 dv@pemos (see critical note on 
125342). For the fact that men take external goods to be the 
causes of happiness, cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099 b 6 sqq. and 7. 14. 
1153 b 21 sqq., and Plut. De Virt. et Vit. c. 1. 


26. xapi{er Napmpév, cp. Hom. II. 18. 570, ipepden xBdpife, 
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27. alngro. For the absence of rs, cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 1113 a 2, 
ei 86 cet Bovdcucerat, els drespow Fe, and other passages collected by 
Bonitz, Ind. 589 b 47 sqq. 

28. dvayxaioy totvuy «.7.X., ‘it is necessary, therefore, as a result 
of what has been said,’ etc.: see above on 1267b 14. Td pes, 
i.e. the external goods which are the gifts of Fortune. For trdp- 
xew and wapacnevacas see note on 1331 b 21. 

29. 8 «.rA. These words are susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions: either we may take car’ eiynv as adverbial to ebydépeba and 
translate with Sepulv. ‘ precibus optamus’ (so Vict. and Lamb.), or 
we may supply efva: and translate ‘hence in respect of those things 
over which fortune is supreme we pray that the composition of 
the State may be all that can be wished.’ Perhaps the second 
interpretation is the better. Compare with the passage before us 
Soph. Fragm. 731, 

ta pey Sacra pavOdve, ra 8 eipera 
(nr@, ra & eberad (al. érepa) wapa Gedy prnodpny. 

81. 73 8d urd. Cp. 2. 5. 12638 39, dies 8¢ yivovras rowiros, Tov 
vopobérov tour’ Epyow tdidy éoTww. “Emurrnyns xal mpoatpicews, because 
science is not enough by itself: cp, 3. 13. 12844 1, mpds d€ ri 
dploryy (Sc. modsreiay wodirns dotiv) & Suvduevos xal mpoaipovpevos 
Gpyerbat wal apyey pds rdv Bio» roy xar dperqy. It should be 
noticed that if, as we are told in 39 sq., dvass is one of the sources 
of virtue, it does not entirely depend on the lawgiver whether 
the citizens are virtuous or not. It is impossible, for instance, to 
turn barbarians into Greeks: still much may be done by attention 
to marriage and rearing to secure that the ‘nature’ of the citizens 
is what it should be. 

82. G\Aa pty «.7.A. It is implied here that a man might be 
a citizen without sharing in the constitution: see vol. i. p. 229. 

84. jpty Be «.1X., ‘but in our State all the citizens share in the 
constitution, [so that all our citizens must be good].’ See as to 
this vol. i. p. 324 and note 1, and Appendix B sud fiz. Here 
Aristotle seems to use the word soAiras in a sense exclusive of the 
webrepos, Or in other words of SmAa xexrnpévor, for in c. 10. 1329 b 36 
it is implied that ol GrAa xexrnuévos do not share in the constitution. 

85. roir dpa oxexrdoy, mis dvhp yiverat orou8atos. In some 
lines of Eupolis (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 457) Nicias asks 
Aristides, 


nos yap éyévou sixass ; 
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and Aristides answers, 


H pev Quo rd peyworoy fy, éwecra bé 
ndy@ mpoOvpes ty pvce: cuvedayBavor. 


36. xai yap «.1.A. It is more desirable that each individual 
citizen should be good than that all the citizens collectively should 
be good but not each individual citizen, because in the former case 
not only will each citizen be good but all will be good, and a good 
which includes another is more desirable than the good which r 
includes (Top. 3. 2. 17.2 16 sqq.). It appears from 2. 5. 1264b 
17, ddivaroy 3¢ edSapoveiy Any (sc. ry wddw), p} rev wieiorer & BF 
navrey papay fh rive éxévrey ry evdamoviay, that a State may be 
happy if only some of its members are happy. 

88. ddd phy «tA. For dyaGoit nai owou8aior, cp. Rhet. 2. s. 
1387 b 7. Cp. also Pol. 3. 9. 1280b 12, ayabois nal dcxaiovs. Eaton 
and Congreve compare Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1179 b 20, yivecda 7 
dyabous olovras of pév uce, of 3 ec, of 8¢ B8ayz (= Acye): cp. also 
Eth. Nic. 1. 10. 1099 b 9 sqq. The passage before us is perhaps 
present to the mind of the writer of [Plut.] De Liberis Educandis 
c. 4. 2 A, os als rw wavredy Sixaompaylay rpia det curdpapeiy, Ghuow xi 
Adyow xal os’ «cade d¢ Adyow pév Thy pdbnow, os 8 THY Goxnow 
(already quoted by Eaton). Theognis (429-438) and Pindar 
(Olymp. g. 100 sqq.: Nem. 3. 40 sqq.: see L. Schmidt, Ethik d. 
alten Griechen, 1. 158 sqq.) are already familiar with the contrast 
of nature and teaching as sources of virtue, and both insist on the 
importance of nature, but the maxim in the form in which it 
appears in the passage before us is perhaps found earliest in 
Protag. Fragm. 8 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 134), gveeos ai 
aoxnoeos Sdarcadia déeras, words which refer to the teaching not 
only of virtue, but of other things, and which are all the more 
remarkable as coming from Protagoras, because there were sophists 
who promised to teach virtue without dwelling on the necessity of 
natural aptitude and of practice (Plato, Meno gg B). Compare (with 
Camerarius, Interp. p. 309) Hippocr. Lex, vol. i. p. 3 Kthn, if this 
work is by Hippocrates, xp? yap dors péAAee lyrpucjs Evveoiy drpexces 
dppdlecbar, rav8é pu éwnBodovy yertcba, Gucws, d&kdacKadins, Trpérov 
ebpvdos, masdopabins, gidowovins, xpdvov. The saying reappears in 
Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 2, Plato, Phaedr. 269 D, and Isocr. De Antid. § 187. 

See also Wyttenbach’s note on the passage of [Plut.] De Liberis 
Educandis quoted above. “E6os is mentioned before Adyos, because 
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education through habit precedes education through the reason 
(5 (8). 3. 1338 b 4.sq.: Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1179 b 23 sqq.). | 

40. nat ydp diva. «.r.A. Aristotle perhaps remembers a saying 
variously ascribed to Thales, Socrates, and Plato: cp. Diog. Laert. 
I. 33, “Epyermos 8° dy rois Bios eis rovroy (i.e. Thales) dvadépe rb 
Aeydpevoy tnd Tivov wepi Zoxpdrous' ehackce yap, pryoi, rpiay rovroy 
€vexa xdpw éxew tH TUXxN, MpGroy péy Ort dvOpwmos eyerduny cat ov Onplov, 
elra Ort dxijp nat ob yun, rpiroy dri “EXAny Kat ov BdpBapos, and Plut. 
Marius, c. 46, WAdroy pév ody #8y mpds rep redevray yerdpevos Tuver roy 
avrov Saipova xa riy TUxnv, ort mp@rov pév dvOpwros, elra “ENAny, od 
BapBapos ov8é droyow rz pice: Onpiov yévorro, wpos 8 rovros, dri rois 
Lwxpdrovs ypdvors arnvrncey 7 yéveots avrov. See Prof. J. E.B. Mayor 
in Class. Rev. 10. 191. 

41. odtw nal rowdy twa rd copa nat rhy Wuxi, ‘so also of 
a certain quality in body and soul.’ For ore see critical note. 
Aristotle continues with ovrw as if domep, and not mpéroy, had 
preceded, for I do not think that otrw here means ‘then,’ as it 
seems to do in Rhet. 3. 19. 1419 b 15. That a man may be born 
too faulty to be made good by education, we see from 7 (5). 12. 
1316 a 8 sqq. 

42, dnd re x.7.X., ‘and in respect of some qualities it is no good 
to be born this or that, for habits cause them to change; some 
qualities, in fact, are made by nature to be susceptible of change 
under the influence of habits in two directions, towards that which 
is worse and that which is better.’ I follow Stahr and Welldon in my 
rendering of md re vvdev dpedos Givar: Sepulv. Vict. and Sus.‘ less 
well make éxa the subject of ¢iva:. In éa Aristotle refers to those 
elements in man which may be made better or worse by good or 
bad habituation, for instance the emotions: see note on 12534 34, 
and cp. Plut. Themist. c. 2, ¢» 8€ rats mpdras trys vedrnros déppais 
Gvdparos fv (5 Gemoroxdyjs) nal dordbpyros, dre ty Guoe xal airy» 
xXpdpevos dyev Adyou xai madeias én’ auddrepa peydAas movovpérp pera-~ 
Bodkas rev emrndevpdrov Kai swoddants éfiorapevy mpds Td xEipov, ws 
vorepoy avrds dpoAddye, kat rovs tpaxurdrovs méAouvs dpicrovs trmous 
yivecba dcxwy, dray fs mpooncer ruywor madeias xal xarapricens, 
Nic. c. 9, otras 9 ’AAnBid8ou dicts én’ dudérepa woAA} pveioa cal 
Aaumpa peydA@y evédaxey dpyds vewrepiopey, and Coriolan. c. 1. 
For érapqorepi{ovra emt rd xeipov nal rd BéeAriov, cp. Magn. Mor. 1. 
35. 11978 30,  8é twdAnpis écru, 7 inép dndvrovy énauorepifoper 
mpds rd xal civas ratra ovrw xat py ely. For &a ris hicews, cp. da 
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tpréy (i. €. Gots, Hos, Adyos), 39. Elsewhere we find isd ric Gueces, 
as in Rhet. 2. 12.1389 a 19 sq. and De Part. An. 2. 13. 657 2 31 
sq. (Eucken, Praepositionen, p. 73). 

3. ta pev ody da «td. For 9 pica G (‘live guided by 
nature’), cp. Metaph. A. 1. 980 b 26, ra pév odv dda ({ga) rais harre- 
ciass (7 kal rais prquass, dumeplas d¢ perdye: puxpdy’ ro 8¢ raw dvOperer 
yévos kal réyvy Kal Noyiopois, Eth. Eud. 2. 8. 12244 27, ry dpebee (G, 
and Rhet. 2. 12. 1389 a 35, T@ yap Oe (Gor paddow § re Acyopg 
(cp. 2. 13. 1390a 16, kai padAov (Gor ward Acywpydy § xara vd Hos) 
For the implied contrast between gvcw and Adyos, cp. 1. 2. 12524 
28 sqq., where a contrast between gvcis and spoaipecis is implied. 

4. pixpd 8 gna nai roig ecw, ‘and some to a small extent 
guided by habits also.’ For junpa, cp. Plato, Rep. 4o4 A, ca 
apixpa ¢xBaor rhs reraypems dcairns, and 527 A, Scot «ai opaxpe 
ytoperpias Eumepox. As to the habituation of animals, cp. [Plut.] 
De Virtute Morali, c. 4, xivas cal trwovs nal dpmbas olkovpovs dpaerss, 
€6es wai rpop7 xal d8acxahiqg Govds re cuverds cal spc Adyow twyadous 
xumoes nal cxécas axokddvras, xal wpdfes rh pérpioy wal rd ypaoipes 
Hiv éxovcas. 

5. pdvoy, sc. ray (fev: cp. I. 2. 12534 Q, Adyow 8¢ ydvow daOpascs 
Exes rev (pov. 

Gore Sei x.1.d., ‘and so [in his case] these three things must 
harmonize with each other, [for it will not do to leave reason out,] 
since men are led by reason to do many things contrary to habitua- 
tion and to nature, if they are persuaded that these things are better 
done otherwise [than as habit and nature dictate].’ We learn from 
Cc. 15. 1334 b 9 sqq. that the three things must not only harmonize, 
but harmonize in the best way, i.e. by all being adapted to the 
best end. Plato speaks of education in Laws 653 B as being the 
bringing of the child’s feelings of pain and pleasure into harmony 
with reason (cp. Rep. 401 C, cal eiOus dx maiday NavOdvp els duosdrard re 
rat didiay cat Lyppeviay rg xat@ Adyp dyovea). I cannot follow Sus. and 
Welldon in placing Scre dei raira ovpdpereiv dAndos after BéArtov, 3, 
for, if we place these words there, what Aristotle says will be that 
nature and habit should harmonize, whereas the lesson which he 
wishes to enforce is surely this, that nature, habit, and reason 
should harmonize. As to sodAd yap—féArco», Laius in the Chrysippus 
of Euripides (Fragm. 837) had been made to plead, 

hélnOev obdév ravdé p? by od vovbercis, 
yropny 8 txorra p’ 9 vos Bid{eras, 
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but the Chorus in Aristoph. Vesp. 1457 sqq. (Didot) says, 


rd yap arocrava xaXerdy 
Guacos iy Zyos ris aei. 
xairos moAol ravr’ éraboy" 
Evvdvres yvdpas érépor 

«  pereBdddAovro rovs rpdéwovs. 


Cp. also Rhet. 1. 11. 13704 25, pera Adyou 8 (émBupoiaw), doa éx 
rou weacOyva: émBupotaw mwodAG ydp «al Oedoacbas xal xrncacbat 
éribupotow dxovoayres xal macOévres, and Plato, Rep. 452 D, dad’ 
dweidn, olvai, xpwopévas dpewor 1d arodverOa tov cuyxakunre mavTa 
rd roavra édvy, cat rd ¢» rois 6pOadpois 3) yedoiov eLeppun imd rov 
dv rois Adyos pnvubévros dpicrov. A reference is given in the Index 
Aristotelicus for the plural of é&opués to Eth. Nic. 3. 15. 1119 a 26, 
rai of 6trpot dxixduvoc. The word ¢&opés does not appear to occur 
in the writings of Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, or Isocrates ; it 
occurs, however, in [Demosth.] Or. 17. c. 27, and it is frequently 
used by Polybius not only in the singular, but also in the plural 
(e.g. in 1. 17. 11 and 3. 76. 12). 

9. For Swwpicpefa in a middle sense, cp. Demosth. c. Timocr. 
c. 192 (Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, s.v. dpi{e). 
Apiopas does not appear to be often thus used by Aristotle: Bonitz, 
however (Ind. 2004 27), takes dwpicba to be middle in De Caelo, 
4. 2. 308b 1. 

mpérepoy, in c. 7. 1327b 19 Sqq. Evdyxetpérovs rp vopobéry in the 
passage before us takes the place of evayaéyous re vopobéry mpis njy 
dperny in 1327 b 38. 

10. rd pév ydp eOLdnevor pavOdvouc, ra 8’ dxodovres. "Axovovrey 
answers to rd» Adyor, 7. Here parOdvew includes both éi{ec@as and 
drover. Contrast 5 (8). 5. 1340 a 16, parOdvew nai cuvebifecda. 
Sus.* refers to Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103.4 14, derrys 8 rijs dperis ofons, 
ris per Qtavonruns Tis 8¢ nOixns, 7 pév Scayonriay td wAciov éx dsdacxadias 
dyes wal riv ydveow xal rip abfnow ... 7 8 nOcy €& ous wepcyiveras. 
Cp. also Hept aloOjcews nal aloOnray 1. 437 a 11, card ocupPeBynds dé 
spos ppdynoww 1) axoi) mAciorow ovpPdAderat pepos’ 6 ydp Adyos airids éore 
ris pabnoews dxovards dy, ob xa’ abrdv dAAd xara cupPeAneds, Hist. An. 
g. 1. 608 a 17 sqq., and Metaph. ©. §. 1047 b 31, dmacay 8¢ rap 
duedpewn ood ray perv cvyyerar oloy ray alabncewr, rev 3¢ Ze olor ris 
rou avAciy, Trav 8¢ pabnoes oloy THs Tay Texvav, Tas pev dvayKn mpoevepyn- 
gayras ¢yew doa fe kal Néye, ras 8¢ yy roiavras Kal ras éwi rod macyew 
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oix dvtyxn. Add Philem. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 6 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 
4. 34: Cp. 5. CCxXxxii), 

Yxovea rovro xavrés, oid vera 

auréparoy avOpanocw, & Bedriore, vous, 

Sonep ev dypp Oipos' éx 8¢ rov A€yew Te wai 

érépwr dxovery xa Gewpyoa * * 

kara puxpdy ael, haci, huvovras ppéves. 

C.14. 18. rodro 8) oxewrdoy. Cp.c. 15. 3340 5) 900 Oe ee BA eee 

dorat, rovro 8) Oeapnréop, 

érdpous elvat, sc. dd Biov. 

15. Sijdov ydp «tA. Cp. 3. 4. 127748 16, xal rw wadeiaw 3° exfix 
ér¢épay elvas Aéyovoi rwes pyovros. For axodovbeiwy xara sip dsaipesv 
ravrny, cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 b 23, xara ydp ras rovress Scagheps: 
GrodovGover al éfes. 

16. ef pév rolvwy «.7.4. Here Aristotle has before him Phw. 
Polit. 301 D, vin 8€ ye dudre ovx Zor: yryvdueros, as 8) hayes, ev ras 
adders Bacirevs olos dy opnvecty euverat, rd re capa ciOds Kal rip ory 
Scadépor els, 8ci 8 cuvedOdvras Evyypdypara ypapew «rr. Cp. also 1. 
5. 1254 b 34 sqq. and Isocr. Hel. § 56, rots 3¢ xadois edOvs idarra 
edvos ytyvdpeOa, al pdvous avrovs Sowep rove Geote ox awayopevope 
Geparevovres, GAN’ Fdkcov BovAcvopey trois raovTos § Trev Grow apyepe. 
The passage before us shows that not only gods (1. §. 125.4 b 34 sqq) 
but also heroes were credited with surpassing personal beauty, » 
that we are not surprised to find that Philip of Crotona, who excelled 
in this respect, was worshipped as a hero at Egesta after his death 
(Hdt. 5. 47). For drepo raév dddwv (not ray éréper), see Bon. Ind 
34 b 34 sqq., where Eth. Nic. 8. 7. 1158 a 28, Dros yap avrois asi 
xpnomos cal érepos Hdeis, Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166 b 9, and Meteor. 3. 6. 
365 a 3 sq. are referred to. 

20. dete x.r.A. Lamb. ‘ita ut incontroversa et in promptu posits 
esset eorum qui imperant prae iis qui sub imperio sunt excellentia’: 
Sus. ‘dass diese Ueberlegenheit der Herrschenden fiir die Be 
herrschten (selber) unzweifelhaft und einleuchtend wire.’ Thus 
Lamb. takes rois dpxouévos as in the dat. after twepoxqe (so too 
Mr. Welldon), Sus. as in the dat. after dvapgeoBaryror wai avepar. 
I have not noticed any passage in which the construction assumed 
by Lamb. occurs, and I incline to follow Sus., at any rate ul 
a parallel passage is produced. 

28. éwei Se x.17-X,, ‘but since it is not easy to light on this highly 
superior element, and we have not among ourselves anything to 
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answer to the vast superiority of the kings to their subjects, which 
Scylax says exists in India.’ For Aafeiv in this sense, cp. 3. 15. 
1286b7, Rhet. 1. 1. 1354 a 34, spa@rov péy ors fa daBeiy nal dAlyous 
pgGov fh woddovs eb gpovoivras xal Buvayévovs vopoberciy xai diuxdCey, 
and Eth. Nic. 10. 3. 1174°17. As to rodro, Aristotle often uses 
the neuter in referring to persons, e.g. in 2. 5. 1263 a 1 and 
3. 13. 1283 b 9. He would seem to have had before him the 
genuine narrative of Scylax of Caryanda in Caria, as to whom see 
Hdt. 4. 44. The Periplus which we possess bearing his name is 
not the genuine work by him, and does not contain the statement 
here repeated by Aristotle. The testimony of Scylax as to the 
superiority—both physical and mental, apparently—of the kings 
in India to their subjects may well have been perfectly true. 
‘ Throughout Polynesia the chiefs and upper classes are taller than 
the lower orders, and with a finer physical they combine a greater 
mental development. They are in every respect superior to the 
people whom they rule. They are as genuine an aristocracy as 
ever existed in any country. ‘They know every plant, animal, rock, 
river, and mountain, are familiar with their history, legends, and 
traditions, and strict in observing every point of their own com- 
plicated etiquette. They swim, row, sail, shoot, and fight better 
than the common people, and excel in house and canoe building’ 
(Seemann, Viti, p. 79). For the form facdéas see note on 
1284 b 33. 

25. povepdy Sn «7d. ‘it is clear that it is for many reasons 
necessary that all should share alike in ruling and being ruled in 
turn [and that rulers and ruled should be the same persons], for 
when the sharers are alike, equality demands that each shall have 
the same share’ (i.e. an identity of political privilege), ‘and [the 
constitution must be just, for] it is difficult for a constitution to last 
which is framed in contravention of what is just.’ For ré re ydp 
trop ravrov rots Opotas, Cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 12 sqq. and 4 (7). 3.1325 b 
7 sq., and also Thuc. 6. 38. 5, xal was Sixaor rods atrovs py rev 
atray afiovcba: ; 

20. perd ydp x«.1.A., ‘for together with the ruled [citizens] are 
forthcoming desirous of revolution all those who are scattered over 
the territory,’ i.e. the cultivators and other residents in the country 
(cp. 8 (6). 4.1319 a 30, of 82 yewpyoivres 3h 1d Seeawdpba Kard rhy 
xépay, and 38, rov xara ry xapay wARGous). Aristotle has arranged 
in c. 10. 1330 a 25 sqq. that the cultivators shall not be duposdsis or 
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épdevaAcs, still he takes it for granted here that they will be desir: 
of revolution, though unable to make a revolution without the be> 
of the dpydperos wodira. Reiz followed by Sus. would read Bodo 
péver, but BovAduevos is probably right, for Aristotle is apt to suspec 
slave or serf cultivators of a tendency to veerepropds (2. 4. 1262 40 
sqq.: 4 (7). 10. 1330 a 28). 

82. ddAd piv «rAd. Cp. 2. 6.1265 b 18 sqq., and Xen. Cyrop. 
8. 1. 37, drt wey od» obn Gero wmpooney ovdent dpyns Sores jx} Bedrias ca 
T&y dpxyopudévey, cal rois mpoeipnuevas wacs Sydow xal Sri «.1.X. 

84. wis odv «.7.X., ‘how then this difference is to exist, and hor 
they are to share [in ruling and being ruled by turns], the lawgne 
must consider.’ MeOéfove: takes up xoweei», 26. 

85. wpérepov, in c. 9. 1329 & 2 Sqq. 

36. 4 ydp odous BéBuxe Thy Siaipecw «.7.X., ‘for nature has fr- 
nished us with the distinction, having made that which is the same in 
kind itself of two parts, the one younger and the other older.’ Fo 
diaipeow, see critical note. Fora similar acceptance of the guidance 
of nature, cp. c. 17. 1337a1 and 1.8. 1256b 7 sqq.: also ik 
Caelo, 1. 4. 268a 13, dd wapd ris iceas ciAnhdres Sowep vigor 
dxeivns, xal mpds ras dyrveias xpmpeba raw bedvy rq dpiOps rovre (the 
number three), and Poet. 24. 14604 3, dAd’, Sowep <ésroper, airy} 
quo 8ddonea 1d dppdrrov ary diaupeioda, By ‘that which is te 
same in kind,’ is meant man. 

87. dv roig péy wtA. Cp. Plato, Laws 690A, «al rpire m 
rovras fuvémeras Td mpeaBurépous pév dpyew dey, vewrépovs 8¢ dpyecta, 
and Rep. 412 C, Sri yey specBurépous rovs Epyovras det elvat, vearepor 
8¢ rovs dpxopevous, Sho»; Cp. also 1. 12. 1259 b 10-17. 

88. dyavaxret 82 x.rd. Cp. Rhet. 2. 10. 1388 a 6, rots yup ey 
cat xpévp xal rémp nal jruig wal &é£p dbovotcew. Aristotle perhaps 
remembers the words of the aged Nestor to Agamemnon a 
Achilles (Hom. Il. 2. 259), 

GAd wiberF: dude 8 vewrépw dordy épeio, 
and what Agamemnon says of Achilles in Il. 9. 160, 

cal pot troornta, Socov Bacievrepos sips 

78 Sccov yeven mpoyeréorepos eSyopa etpat. 
Plutarch may have the passage before us in his memory in An Seti 
sit gerenda Respublica, .c. 7, cal rais pé» DAais trepoyxais mpoope- 
xovrat nai SiapguoBrrovaw dperzs Kai yévous xal didoripias, os ope 
pouvres atray cov Gros iievra, rd 8 awd rov xpdvou sper 
xadetrat Kupiws mperBetov, dfndorunnréy ¢ors Kal mapaywpoupercr . 
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TH» per amd rou mAovrov Burau» f Adyou Sewdrnros } codias ob mdvres 
aurois yernrecbas xpordoxaow, ¢f’ hy Sé spodye rd yapas aide nal dd£ay, 
ovBeis dredrifer rév woXtrevopévar, I have questioned this in vol. ii. 
p. xix, but I had not then remarked the resemblance which exists 
between An Seni, etc., c. 18. '793 A, Somep yap... fous, and 5 (8). 
7. 1342b 20 sqq. A similar calculation to that of Aristotle 
probably underlay the distinction drawn by Diocletian between the 
Augusti and the Caesares, the former being ‘elder princes’ and 
the latter ‘rising in their turn to the first rank’ (Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, c. 13: vol. ii. p. 168, ed. 1812). 

S39. 0682 vopifer elvar xpeirrav, sc. ri» dpydvray—a step in the 
direction of discontent (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 36, dp£ovras: yap ody ta’ 
Drv xeipdvor), 

GAAws te «.7.0., ‘especially as he may expect to be repaid this 
contribution [of obedience], when he has reached the right age.’ 
An épavos is a contribution of service or money for which in fairness 
a return should be forthcoming: cp. Eurip. Suppl. 349 Bothe (363 
Dindorf), 

xdd\dcroy Epavow Bois yap dvyriAd{uras 

naiiev wap avrov rod dy roxevor 9, 
Isocr. Hel. § 20, vopi{er dpeiew rotrov riv epavoy, underds anoornva 
ray twd Llepidov mpooraybévrov, dv dy éxeivos air@ cuvexuduvevcey, 
and Isocr. Plat. § 57, where rovrov rév gpavoy is explained by ry» 
atriy evepyeclay, It is not quite clear what is meant by rodropy rdp 
pavov (40). Sus., followed by Welldon, takes the words to mean ‘den 
Ehrenvorzug zu befehlen’ (‘the honourable privilege of ruling’). 
To me it seems that the ¢pavos referred to is rather the contribution 
of submission to the rule of others which the young citizen makes 
in his youth and receives from those younger than himself in years 
of maturity. 

42. Sore xat thy wacSeiav «7.4. Rulers and ruled will be the 
same persons at different ages, so that they will be in a sense the 
same and in a sense different, and similarly the education given to 
rulers and ruled will be the same but will be different at different 
ages, the young learning to be ruled and later on learning through 
being ruled to rule, so that the education also of rulers and ruled 
will be in a sense the same and in a sense different. For the late 
appearance of «lva in this sentence, cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 29, &6a 
pev yap dppudrre: peydAas dr6a 8 elvas puxpas rds airds, and see note on 
1285 b 36. 
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13388 a. @. re ydp here is not taken up by «ai or any equivalent tom 


a thing which rarely happens (see Eucken, De Partic. Usa, p. 15 
sq.), so rarely that Eucken pronounces the passage before u 
corrupt. Sus.*, however, rightly remarks that we have here ‘om 
of the few cases in which re yp =“etenim.”’ ‘ English reades 
may consult Shilleto’s critical note to Demosth. De Fals. Le. 
c.176’ (Sus.*}, Eucken points out that in 8 (6). 4. 1318b 33.¢ 
re yap apxal alei 8a résw Bedricrey toovra: row Oiysov Baovdopéveu sai rei 
émuxtow ob Gbovvivres, the use of re ydp is only apparently sumiz. 
inasmuch as the last eight words are virtually equivalent to a 
6 Sjpos BevAnoeras cal rois émeutow ob pbovgcn. So again in lk 
Part. An. 3. 10. 673.4 3, yapyadi{dpevol re ydp rayt yeddac ba vi 7 
kinow dhuveicba ray’ apis rdy rémoy rovrov, we find re ydp virtually 
taken up in evpfalvew d¢ hace «.7.d., 673 2 10, 

8. dors 88 dpyh x.1.d., ‘but [we do not mean that he shod 
have been ruled otherwise than a freeman should be ruled, for, 
rule is, as was shown in the first discussions’ (i.e. in 3. 4.12772 
33 sqq. and 3. 6. 1278b 30 sqq.), ‘in one of its forms for the sae 
of the ruler and in another for the sake of the ruled, and we 3 
that the former of these is rule such as is exercised by a mast’ 
over slaves and the latter rule such as is exercised over freemet, 
[so that the latter is the kind of rule to which it is fitting that t 
young freeman should submit before ruling].’ 

5. Gapery, in 3. 4.12772 33 sqq. and 3. 6. 1278 b 30 sqq. 

6. Siapdpa 8 dna xrA. This was probably written later tho 
3. 4. 1277 33 8qq., for we hear nothing there to the same effec: 
Aristotle had identified Secworsu) dpyy in that passage with § 
rdvayxaia, and had added, Odrepoy 8¢ xab dvdpasrodides, Aéye 8 baryo 
rd dvvacbat kai ienpereiy ras diaxovexds mpdéas. Now we are told thi 
even service of this kind may become noble if it is rendered for 
a noble end. What Aristotle would consider a noble end may & 
gathered from 5 (8). 2.1337 b 17 sqq. and § (8). 6. 1341 b 10590- 
(cp. 3. 4.1277 b § 8q.). He probably has in his mind among 
other things the dvev 6epandvray abrois davréy (avraow davroie?) beer 
meas of the young Spartans employed in the Crypteia (Plato, La¥ 
633 B sq.). Plato had already recommended his agronomi and thet 
youthful assistants to do the like (Laws 762 E sqq., cp. especialy 
nai caddonif{erba: xp) re wards Bovredca pGddov § rq cares iim 
mparoy mey Trois wéuoss ... freira rois gotten Te xai evripes 
revs véovs, and 763 A, ra & adda atrol &’ alray dcavonbgrera © 
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Brocdpeves diaxovoivrés re nal daxovovperos éaurois). Perhaps the young 
Athenians who served as wepirokos had more done for them by 
slaves than Plato and Aristotle approved. Vict. refers to the story 
of Favonius and Pompey told in Plut. Pomp. c. 73, éwaet 82 xaspds fv 
Seimvou xal wapecrevacey 6 vuvednpos éx rév mapdvrov, Baw 6 Dadmos 
oixerav dropig rivy Llopwnov apysuevoy abréy trohvery mpocédpaye cal 
wredvoe kal ocumdawe cal rd owrdv éx rovrov weptérey cal beparciay 
doa deondras Sovdoi, péxps views woday xal Seisrvou mapacKeuys duerédeoe, 
Gore ry devOepdrnra ris trovpylas dxelyns Gearduevoy dy ria xai red 
GeXes xai drXacrop eisreiy 


Ped roict yervaiowow os Gray caddy (Eurip, Fragm. 953). 


Vict. adds, referring to the siege of Florence in 1529, ‘ Recordor 
ego, cum premeretur obsidione nostra civitas, hostisque ad portas 
castra posuisset, universam nostram iuventutem in operibus faciendis 
muniendaque urbe occupatam fuisse, neque tamen eo tempore 
quicquam quod nobilitati suae non conveniret gessisse, non enim 
ob mercedem inde capiendam, sed ob libertatem defendendam id 
faciebat.’ 

Li. dwet 82 «rd. If we take Aristotle to refer in woAfrov here, as 
also in 3. 18. 1288a 37 sqq., to the full citizen of the ‘best State,’ who 
is ex hypothest capable of ruling, we shall not need to read wrodcrixov 
with Rassow and Susemihl. See vol. i. Appendix B. The argu- 
ment is—since the virtue of a ruling citizen and the virtue of the 
best man are the same, and in our State the ruled citizen becomes 
sooner or later a ruler, so that he will need sooner or later to 
possess the virtue of a good man, the lawgiver must make this the 
aim of his labours, that the citizens may become good men, and 
[must seek to ascertain] by means of what pursuits [they may best 
be made so] and what is the end of the best life. For spayparevréov 
ines... yiyrevra Bonitz (Ind. 630a 14) compares Rhet. 1. 1. 
1354.b 19, ovdéy yap ey adrois GAo xpayparevovra: sd» dros roy 
kpriw wrod» rwa wancecw, The end of the best life is leisure (c. 15. 
1334 @ IX 8qq.). 

16. Suypyra: 82 x.t.A. In c. 15. 1334b 17 sqq., 28 in I. 33. 
1260 a § sqq., the two parts of the soul are rd Adyor gyov and ro 
@doyor: here they are rd Adyow exov nal aird, and rd Adyow aia Fo 
naf aird, Adyp 8 tnaxovew Burdyevov. Thus here Aristotle adopts 
the division of the soul which is mentioned as feasible in Eth. Nic. 
1.13. 11034 I, ef 8¢ xpy nat rovro Gdva: Adyow ¢yew, derrdy Zora: xai rd 
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Adyow Zyor, rd pév xupios cal éy airg, rd & Sowep rou warpés desvoteas 
rt. Stopiferas 82 nal ) dper) xara riv cadopay ravrav Acyoper yep 
atréy ras pév Scavonricas ras 82 nOixds, copiay per nai oiweow ox 
Ppdrnow dsavonrixds, ddevbepiryra 8¢ xal cupporiwny 7Ounis, a passage 
which throws much light on that before us, though «af aur, 17 
(‘per se,’ in contradistinction to xa érepow: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 12. 
1245 b 18, quoted above on 1323 b 24, and Eth. Nic. 2. 3. rro5a 
22 8q., and see Bon. Ind. 290 b 34), means more than é» airy, 
1103a 2. The part of the soul referred to as Aéyow ova ov mf 
atrd, Ady 8 traxovew Suvduevoy is rd éwtOupnrindy cal Ses Gpecrende (Eth. 
Nic. 1. 13. 1102 b 30), or, as it is occasionally called in the Politics 
(see above on 1264 b 8), rd wabyrixdy, Td Openrixiy pépos rigs Wugs is 
omitted, as in Eth. Nic. 1. 13. rr02 b 12, ewed) ris dvOpewengs apers 
dpotpor reuxer. Aristotle recalls this division of the soul because 
he wishes to throw light on the relative worth of the virtues con- 

nected with each part of the soul, and to show, in opposition to the 

eulogists of the Lacedaemonian constitution, that the virtues of 
the rational part have more of the character of ends than those 

of the other part. For the perfect digpnra, cp. 3. 9. 1280a 17 and 

2.9. 1269b16. For the participle dusdueror, see note on 1254 b 33. 

19. wws, ‘in any way,’ as in Xen. Oecon. 9. 1, 9 yury edcer om, 
ehny ye, & “loxdpaye, wes rs braxovew dv oi dowovdales i8daoxer ; 

rourey 8d x.rd. ‘Os Hyucis hapdv— ads Hyeis Ssatpodper, for it is 
hardly likely that d:atperéor elvas should be supplied. Cp. 5 (8). 7. 
1341 b 32 sq. For the per solttartum in rois pev ovre dkaipovow, see 
above on 13324 14, 12624 6, and 1270a 34. 

Zl. alei ydp «.7.A. We learn in what sense the appetitive part 
of the soul exists for the sake of the rational part from Magn. Mor. 
2. 10. 1308 2 12, dred) ydp rt ris Yuyns rd pév xelpow Exopner vd bE 
Bédriov, adel d¢ 1d xeipoy row Bedrlovos Evexéy dori, Somep ent caparos cai 
puxns rd cHpa Tis Wuyns evexev, cal rér’ épovper Exe +d GHpa Kahées, cray 
ovras xy Sore py Kodvew GAAd cat oupBdddAccbas xal cupmapopyay apis 
rd THY Wuxny éemredeiv rd airns Epyow Td yap xeipoy row BeAriovos every 
mpos ro cuvepyely rp Bedrion. Cp. also M. Antonin. Comm. s. 16, 
Hove fy evapyds, dri ra yeipw rey xperrévey evexev, ra O€ xpeirre 
GaAnrwov; xpeirra 8€ roy péy dyyvyov ra EuwWuyxa, rev 8 cuwiyer sa 
Aoyixd, On the far-reaching principle, alel rd xeipo» rod Pedrionds 
dorw évexev, see Vol. i. p. 58 sq.- 

22. nat roiro gavepdy «rd. When a principle holds good 
in reference both to art and to nature, Aristotle is often careful 
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to point out the fact: e.g. in Meteor. 4. 3. 381 a 10 sq., De Part. 
An. 1. 1. 639 b 15 sq., and De Gen. An. 4. 6. 775. 20 sqq. 

24. Sufpnral re Six. 9 Sepulv., Lamb., Schn., Sus.*, Welldon, and 
others supply 6 Adyes, but Vict. and Sus.‘ supply rd Adyor éxov, and 
perhaps this is better. 

nad’ Svep eidbapevy tpdwov Biapety. E.g.in De An. 3. 10. 4334 
14, vous S€ 6 Evexd rov Aoyifspevos nai 6 mpaxrexds’ deadepe: 8é rov 
Gewpnrixot rp réha: cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 2. 1139 a 3 sqq. 

26. écavtws, in the same way as 6 Adyos, i.e. into rd Adyor Exon 
spaxrixdy and 1rd Adyor éyov Gewpnrixdy. 

Toiro Td pdpos, i.e. rd Adyow éxow pépos cal’ ard. 

Sydovérs is adverbial, as in c. 2. 1325 a 1: see on this use Bon. 
Ind. 173 b 30 sqq. 

27. nal tds mpdferg $2 «.17.., ‘and indeed we shall say that the 
activities of the soul stand in a corresponding relation to each 
other. Three classes of activities are apparently referred to— 
(x) spdfes rot Adyov obk Exovros nab’ abrd, Adyp 8 Uraxovew Suvapevou 
(e.g. AcvOdpior, copoves mpdges: cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 103 a 6 and 
3. 3. r111 b 1 8q.): (2) mpages rov Adyow eyovros mpaxrixdy (Ppdmpor 
mpagas): (3) mpdges rov \éyor Exovros Gewpyrixdy (coal mpage). 

28. rots Suvapdvos truyydvewv 4 wacdy h row Sucir, ‘for those who 
can attain either to all the three activities of the soul or to the two 
lower ones of the three.’ I take the meaning to be, that even if 
a man can attain only to the activities of the irrational part of 
the soul and to those of the lower, or practical, section of its 
rational part, the latter class of activities, being activities of the 
better part of the two, are more desirable for him than the former. 
If a man can attain to all three, then of course the activities of the 
theoretic section of the rational part are the most desirable for him. 

20. alet ydp «.7.X., ‘for that is always most desirable for each 
man which is the highest to which it is possible for him to attain,’ 
whether it is absolutely the highest or not. See vol. i. p. 60. 

80. was & Bios, ‘life as a whole’: see above on 1253 b 33. In 
40 we have rots Bious. By mas 6 Bios Aristotle means was 6 rodcrixds 
Bios: cp. I. §. 1254 b 30, xpjowua mpds modsrixdy Blow (otros 8 xal 
yiveras Sinpnpevos els re ri roAeusxyy xpelay cal rh elpnuxnv). In 1. 8. 

1256 a 30 sqq. we have a classification of human life, so far as it is 
concerned with getting food. For the association of dcxoAia and 
mécexos and of elpnyy and cxodn, cp. 41 S8q., C. 15. 1334 & 38 8qq,., 
and Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 b 4 sqq. 
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82. xat Trav apaxréy x... ‘Bonitz brackets efs rf in 32 and 33 
(Ind. 42 b 26 sqq. and 632 a 29 sq.), but see Vahlen in the 
Zatschrift far d. ostr. Gymn. 1872, p. §40’ (Sus.*, p. 453)- 
I have not seen Vahlen’s article. The construction, if we supply 
dyjpyrat, as we must apparently do, is certainly remarkable. For 
ray mpaxray we have rév mpaypdrey in 40. 

84. For altpeow, cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 106, eipioere yip ron 
mielorous ray avOporayv wepi ras alpéceass réy rpaypdraw dpapravorras. 

835. wodepov pv aiphens xdpw. Aristotle continues his sentence 
as if & dvdyen duolws alpera etvas had preceded in 33, and not wepi iv 
dutyxn tiv abtyy atpeow evs. He here has before him Plato, Laws 
628 D sq. (referred to by Eaton) and 803 D. Cp. (with Eaton) 
Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 b 4, Soxet re 4 eb8awpovia éy rH oxOAy elves’ 
doxo\obpeba yap iva oxoAd{apey, kal roAcpotper & elpnyny cyoper. 

doyokiay 82 cxodfjs. See last note. There was much to suggest 
the view that cyoA is a nobler thing than doyoAia in the Greek 
conception of the gods as pela (dovres, and in Aristotle's own 
conception of the life of the Deity (see above on 1325 b 28), to say 
nothing of the close connexion which the Greeks held to exist 
between cyxody and éAevéepia (Plato, Theaet. 175 D) and between 
exoky and culture (Isocr. Busir. § 21 sq.: Metaph. A. 1. 981 b 20 
sqq.). As has often been pointed out by others, Aristotle does not 
mean idleness or recreation by cxodg. Zxody is marked off by him 
both from dexedia and from wadkd or dvdwavew: it is not, like 
rasded and dvdravers, recreation after toil (5 (8). 3. 1337 b 37 849: 
5 (8). 5. 1339 b 36 sqq.), nor is it, like dexedia, the doing of work 
which is done not for its own sake, but as a means to something 
else; it is employment in work desirable for its own sake—the 
hearing of noble music and no doubt also of noble poetry, inter- 
course with friends chosen for their worth (Eth. Nic. 9. 11. 1171 
12 sqq.), and above all the exercise, in company or otherwise, of 
the speculative faculty. ’AoyxoAla and the wad or dvaravers which 
makes doyodla possible must necessarily find a place in human life, 
for men cannot exist without them, but the noblest element in 
human life is cxody, and it is the end for which work and 
recreation exist. We hardly know whether Aristotle would class 
the sight of noble pictures or statues with the hearing of noble 
music and poetry as a right use of axoAq: he would probably not 
regard in this light the exercise of an art even for its own sake. 
Many will differ from him here, and some may ask whether work 
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done as .a means to something else is not often as desirable for its 
own sake as anything which could be brought under the head of 
axokn, May we not say this of work done in a noble cause, like 
that of the victors of Marathon and Salamis, or that of Pitt and 
Stein, when they ‘weathered the storm’? It should be noticed 
that while Aristotle is following in the track of Plato when he 
exalts peace above war, he is not a borrower from Plato in his 
exaltation of axodq at the expense of doxodla. His view of human 
life as comprising in its best form doyodia, madid, and cxody is 
a remarkable one, and I am not aware that he owes it to 
any one. 

2. xai rd xphowe 84, ‘and indeed things useful’: cp. Plato, 1388 b. 
Theaet. 171 E, e\fioas ay ddvat pi) way yovaor xa) wa:dloy xal Onpiov 
8é ixavdy elvas lao Gas ard yeyveaxow éaurg 1d tycecvdy, 

8. xai waidag én Svras waiBeutdoy cai tag DdAas Fsias, Sear 
Sdovras waiSeias. According to the common view (a different view 
is ascribed to Pythagoras in Diog, Laert. 8. 10), boyhood ceased at 
puberty (cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7. 6, ¢ya yap mais re dv rd ev waici 
voui(duera xadd Sox xexapracba, emei re iBnoa, th éy veavioxots, 
réAads re avijp yevdpevos ra dv avOpdcs). ais, however, is otherwise | 
used in 3. 1.12758 14. The words rds GAdas HAselas doas déovras 
wadeias seem to imply that education in the ‘best State’ will 
extend over more #Acias than the two represented by boyhood and 
the years from puberty to twenty-one (see note on 1336 b 37). 

5. of Se viv dpiora «.r.h. The Lacedaemonians and Cretans 
are especially referred to (cp. 12 sqq. and c. a. 1324 b 7 sqq.: 
see also note on 1337831). Plato had said much the same in 
Laws 628 C sqq. Are we to infer from the use of xai in 11, xai 
raw vorepdy vives ypapavrev, that Aristotle regarded the Lacedae- 
monian and Cretan lawgivers as the authors of written constitutions 
and laws? Aristotle turns aside to censure the Lacedaemonian 
training in g (8). 4. 1338 b g sqq. also. The Fourth and Fifth 
Books of the Politics are written in a strongly anti-Laconian spirit. 
The Lacedaemonian lawgiver is more severely criticized in them 
than he is in the Second, It is true that the Spartans are said in 
the Second Book (c. 9. 12471 b g) to prefer external goods to virtue 
—a strong thing to say of men who prided themselves on their 
virtue (4 (7). 11. 1330 b 32)—but this fault is not explicitly traced 
back to the lawgiver. In the Fourth Book, on the other hand 
(c. 2. 1324 b 247 8q.), the lawgiver is charged with pursuing an 
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unlawful end ; it is also implied in 1325 a 7 sqq. (cp. c. 14. 1333) 
23) that he was not a good lawgiver (contrast 6 (4). 11. 1296 
18-21). Aristotle’s criticisms of the Lacedaemonian lawgive 
throughout the Fourth and Fifth Books are, in fact, more in te 
spirit of those of Isocrates (see e.g. Panath. § 210 sqq.) than d 
those of Plato. 

6. radras = ras rovray. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 40, and see noe 
on 1276a 14. 

7. obre xpds 7d BéAriov rédos Gaivovra: currdfayres x.7X, ‘evidenty 
have neither framed their constitutional arrangements with a view 10 
the better end,’ etc. Upds rd BéArioy réAos answers to mpis ra fare 
nai rd réAn, 1333 8 39, and apis sdoas ras dperde, 8, to mpis som, 
1333a 36. The ‘better end’ is leisure and peace and things 
noble. . 

®. tods vdpous xal rhy wadeiav. Cp. c. 2. 13246 9. 

GANA hoprixGs dwéxAway x.7.d. We have been told in 13333 36 
that things noble are to be preferred to things necessary and usefdl 
Compare the very similar sentence in De Part. An. 1. 1. 642 28, 
€m) Zexpdrovs 8 rotro pév 7bEHGn, rd 8é (yreiv rd wepi huceas Edife, 
apes 8€ THY xpHotsoy dperny Kai THY woAcTiK}y awéxduway ol Giocopowre:: 
also Pol. 2. 9. 1271 b 3, Probl. 27. 5. 948 a 32, &a vi padsove TH 
dripeiay ripsow al wddes, ob BeArioryy obcay rev dperév; 9 mm 
dcavedotvow § wodepodvres f woAcpovpevor, ii i dy apo xpnoyerer 
éoriy ripeor 8¢ ob ra BéAriova, dAAd va abrois BéATiova, and Rhet I. 
9. §366 b 3, avayxn 8¢ peyioras eivas dperds ras rois dAAas xpqoyer 
rdras, etrep dariy 7 dpery) Suvagis evepyeruyn. Poprinios, for rd (yr 
wayraxov Td xpnotpov Axora dppdrre rois peyadoyuyos eal ros Ae 
Gépas (5 (8). 3. 1338 b 2). The Spartans valued themselves on 
their ¢AevOepsérns— compare the proverb éAevdepibrepes Iadprys 
(Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 246: 2. 393)—am 
when Aristotle hints here that their lawgiver was qoprixés, and 
in 5 (8). 4. ¥338 b 32 sqq. that his famous training made them 
Savavoc:, he says as severe a thing as it was possible for him to sa/. 
In s\covexriuxwrépas Aristotle echoes Plato, Laches 182 E, of (i¢ 
Aaxedaioviocs) ob8dy dAdo péder dv rh Big hy rovro (yreiv nai éxcrqdeven, 
& rt dy pabdvres wai émerndevoavres mcovexroiey ray Dror stp 7 
wdAeuoy: cp. also Isocr. Panath. § 188 and Plut. Lycurg. c. 28, 
piv ovy rovross obdey dorw ddiutas tyvos ob8€ weovegias, fy eysadow 
not rois Avxotpyov répois, ds ixaves Tyover mpos dvdpeiay, évdecs Be apo 
Sixasocvrny. 
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ll. wapawAnoiws rodros. I do not think that Aristotle means 
by these words qoprinas. Cp. Meteor. 1. 6. 342b 35, sapanAnoios 
8é rovrois nal of rept “Immoxpdrny rdv Xtov xal rdév pabyriy abrod Aloxvdov 
Grrecbnvarro. 

14. &, ‘which praises.’ 

16. Sowep ydp «.7.X., ‘for just in the same spirit in which,’ etc. 
Thibron’s grounds of praise are those of of woAAoi, and are therefore 
sordid and easily overthrown by reasoning. i modAoi are athirst 
for edrvynpara: cp. 2. 7. 1267 b 3, depos yap 4 THs émBupias Gvars, 
$s wpds rHv.dvenAnpwoy of roAdol (écw. Zndovar, as in Isocr. De Pace, 
§ 83, nal ratra Spavres adbrol re riv wddw ebSarpdufov kal moAXol ray 
vooy obk éydvrar duaxdpiov aurny, Tay pév oupPncerOas did ravra per- 
Advrav obdeulay mowvperce mpdvoay, rdv Be wAovror Gavydforres cal 
(ndovuvres. 

18. tév edruxnpdrev. The term eciriynpa is applied to ra é» 
tmepoxy dyabd, such as high birth, wealth, and political power: cp. 
Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 a 20 sqq. 

dydpevos gaiverat, ‘evidently admires. There is perhaps a 
reference to Thibron in Isocr. Panath. § 41, ri» Ixaprurréy (dw), 
fy of per rodAot perplas érawovcw, mor 8€ rwes Sowep trav Tyusbeoy exei 
geroMrevpevor peusnyra sept avray. As to the other writers on the 
Lacedaemonian Constitution, see above on 1269 a 29. 

20. én x.1.X., ‘ because it was owing to their having been trained 
to meet dangers that they ruled over many,’ and thus they owed 
their empire to their lawgiver. TvpsaferOa is not used exclusively 
of gymnastic training (cp. for instance 2. 12. 1274 a 26), but the 
gymnastic training enforced by the Lacedaemonian lawgiver (5 (8). 
4. 1338 b 27 sqq.) is probably here referred to, for it was supposed 
at Sparta to produce courage (1338 b 12 sqq.). The notion that 
yuurdow lead to dAdwy dpxai occurs also in Plato, Protag. 354 A-B 
(cp. 342 B-C). 

28. én 8é «.r.A. The sense is—besides it is not merely that 
they have lost noble living, but that they have lost it, notwith- 
standing that (as they claim) they have faithfully observed the laws 
given them by their lawgiver and there has been nothing to hinder 
them from doing so; this is indeed strange. Aristotle hints that 
either the fault must rest with the lawgiver or the Spartans 
had not really observed his laws, TeAcioy has much the same 
meaning here as dromov (cp. Phys. 7. 3. 246 a 25, @re wal GAdos 
dromov, 1d yap héyew rov avOpwroy nAdrbas f THv olxiay AaBovcay 
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rédos yeAotor xv.) An oracle given to Lycurgus, according to Nx. 
Damasc. Fragm. 57 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 390: cp. Diod. 7.14.5} 
ws evdaluer 4 wodis Ecotro at vois dxeivev vépos €upévos, iS probably 
present to Aristotle’s memory. In Isocr. Archid. § 61 the Laceds 
monian King Archidamus claims that the Spartans had abided 
the laws which had been given them; there were, however, tv 
views on this subject (see Isocr. De Pace, § roz and above « 
1270219). There may be an allusion in pyderds dpwodifosros spi 
ro xpyoba roe vdpos to the fact that the observance of Solon’s lz 
at Athens had been interrupted by the Tyranny (’A6. Hod. c. 22) 
Mnydews is neuter, as in 6 (4). 3. 1288 b 23, pyderds dpwodi{ooros ris 
exrés. For dpwodifew xpos rd xppoOat rois méyas, Cp. 5 (8). 6. 13413 
6, duwodifer wpds ras Uovepow mpagas. For pevovres dy rots mips 
avrov, cp. 2. 8. 1269 a 7, Sore dromoy rd pévew ey rois rourey déypasv: 

26. obx dp6Gs 82 «.r.. Even if these eulogists of the Laced 
monian lawgiver were right in praising him for making rule over otbt 
States his end, the kind of rule—despotic rule—which they prai 
him for honouring is not the kind of rule which a lawgiver shou 
be seen to honour. Cp. c. 2. 1324 b 26 sqq., and for npem 
gaiverGa, Plato, Laws 962 A, ef rice rdv crowd», of BAcwen bi tH 
" wodcrucdy, haivorro dyvody x.1.X. 

27. rod yap «tA. Cp. c. 3. 1325 a 24 8qq. 

29. drm 82 «.r.d. Further, they praise the lawgiver not only fa 
what brings no permanent happiness, but also for what is positively 
harmful. 

80. xpatety Houncer dat 13 rGv wéhag dpyxer, ‘trained the citizen 
to conquer with a view to ruling over others.’ I have not met wil 
an instance of doxey used with an acc. of the person and 2 
infinitive, unless we except the passage of Photius quoted below # 
13378 1, but Plutarch has in De Defect. Orac. c. 21 yAdeous & 
wodXais foxpro xpnoGa, and in Pyrrh. c. 24, d8pas joxnpévovs payerdo: 
Conquering is the first step to ruling over others: cp. c. 2. 1324? 
27 sq., and 1324 b 7 sqq., and also Plut. Lycurg. et Num. inter * 
comp. C. 2, dAdo d¢ obder elddras ob82 peder&vras ff weiBeaOas ois dpyorF 
nal xpareiy ré&y wodepleoy, 

82. Bidov yap Sr. x.r.A. A shrewd remark and one which, % 
far as I know, Aristotle was the first to make. There is much 2 
the history of ancient Rome and modern France to illustrate and 
confirm it, T@ durauéry, like rdv duvduevoy Apyew in c. 3. 1325237: 

S4. Swep tyxadodor «.rd., ‘yet this is just what the Laconia 
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charge Pausanias their king with doing, notwithstanding that he 
was already the holder of so great an office.’ The Lacedaemonians 
praise their lawgiver for teaching the State to do to other States the 
very thing which they censure Pausanias for trying to do to his 
fellow-citizens. Aristotle has usually been taken to refer here and 
in 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 20, xai Havoaviay rdy Bacidéa (sc. Gani reves emexet- 
phioas xaradica) riv épopeay, to the victor of Plataea, whom he, 
however, describes in 7 (g). 7. 13078 2 Sqq. a8 6 orparnynoas xara 
roy Mndixdv wédcyov. This Pausanias was not really king, but only 
guardian of King Pleistarchus, who was a minor (cp. Hdt. g. 10 
and Thuc. 1. 132, referred to by Eaton), but he is ‘ often loosely 
called king in the later writers, e.g. in [Demosth.] c. Neaer. c. 97: 
Duris, Fragm. 31 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 477), ap. Athen. Deipn. 
535 e: Justin 9. 1’ (Busolt, Gr. Gesch. 2. 380. 4, ed. 1), and 
Aristotle may be guilty of a similar looseness here. In the second 
edition, however, of his Griechische Geschichte (1. 513 and note 
3, and 3. 1. 98. 1) Busolt, following E. Meyer, takes the reference 
here and in 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 20 to be to the king Pausanias who was 
an opponent of Lysander. This Pausanias was really king, and 
might well be contrasted as such with 6 orperryjcas xara rov Mydidy 
mAeyov, but see on the other side of the question Gilbert, Const. 
Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 22. 2. Was the 
opponent of Lysander quite the man to entertain the hardy design 
of abolishing the ephorate and making himself master of the 
State? 

85. wodttinds. Cp. c. 2. 1324 b 26 sq. 

86. Adyey, i.e. praises of the lawgiver for his training his citizens 
to conquer with a view to empire. 

87. tadra yap dptora nai (Sig nai xowp. Cp.c. 15. 13348 11 Sq. 
and c. 3. 1326 b 308sqq. The ‘best things’ to which Aristotle 
refers appear to be temperance, justice, and wisdom in contradis- 
tinction to a capacity to conquer one’s neighbours. 

838. rhy te téy wokepixdy doxnow «7.4. See as to this account 
of the true aim of war, vol. i. p. 327 sq. Aristotle evidently has 
before him Isocr. Panath. § 219, olpa: yap dravras dy dpodoyqou 
xaxiorous dvdpas elves nal peyiorns (nuias afious, Scot rois xpdypacs rois 
eipnpevoss én’ acpedelg, rovras emt BAaBn xpepeve rvyydvoves, yt) mpos 
rovs BapBdpous nbd wpds rods duapravovras yndd mpds tous els nhy abréy 
xepay elaBdAXovras, ddAd mpds rovs olxecordrous Kal ris airis ovyyevelas 
peréxovras’ dsrep droiouy Swapriaras. 
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40. %va is here followed by draws. See Weber, Die Absichtssite 
bei Aristoteles, p. 18 sqq., who gives a long list of passages n 
Aristotle’s writings in which the same thing occurs, among then 
Pol. 2. 7. 1267.4 2 8qq., 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 6-17, and 8 (6). 5. 1320! 
11 8qq. Kaissling (Tempora und Modi in des Aristoteles Politic 
und in der Atheniensium Politia, p. 32) compares °A@. Ted. c. 16. 
l. 7 sqq. 

1. wdvrev Seoworelas, ‘despotic rule over all.“ Udsrey is 20 
objective genitive: cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1379 a 21, wpowdowoigra: yw 
éxaotos wpds THY éxaorou épyhy bd rou Umdpyovros xabovs, where éxacroe= 
mpds éxacrov (Bon. Ind. 149 b 10). 

2. tplrov 82 x.r.A. Supply dres (yréox. 

5. tdfy. See above on 12604 36. 

6. al ydp wXeiorar wr. Cp. 2. 9. 1271 b 3 8qq. 

ray toodrev wédewy, i.e. ray wodepixay wéAdewv, States that make 
war their end. 

8. thy yap Baby décicw «.r.A. Compare for the metapbo 
Plato, Rep. 430 A. Bady here means the temper which is produce 
by dipping, rather than the dipping itself. In Plut. De Vitiose 
Pudore, c. 4. 530 E, we have Sowep Bay riv guidrroveay drone 
pahaybeivar alcxivy mpotuevos. Aristotle evidently thought (cp. 25 899) 
with Isocrates (De Pace, § 95 sqq.), that when the Peloponnesat 
War came to an end and the Lacedaemonians found themselves 2 
the head of an empire, they lost much of the justice and temperance 
which war had enforced on them and became iSpwrai (28) and 
avdparodedsas (39). Compare Isocr. De Pace, § 96, avri yap 
xabeormtor map’ a’rois (i.e. Trois Aaxedatpovios) emerndeuudrey rots po 
eras evérrkycev (fH apy} THs Gaddrrns) ddiudlas, pabvyias, dropias, par 
yoplas, rd 8é xowdy ris wéAews imepowias pév rev cuppdyer, éxdupies 
r&y dAdorpiwv, ddcywpias 8¢ raév Spxev Kai rev cuvbnxer. Isocrales 
dwells on their insolent treatment of the Chians (§ 98) and of the 
islands generally (§ 99). He ascribes this change in them to thet 
possession of maritime empire, which had already demoralized 
Athens, whereas Aristotle ascribes it to defective education am 
to the effect of leisure. The Lacedaemonian training was 3 
training only for war; it did not impart justice and temperance, 
still less did it impart intellectual virtue. If this had been othe! 
wise, the Lacedaemonians would have spent their leisure in pursuits 
which would have prevented the loss of ‘temper’ to which Aristotle 

refers. So Plato (Rep. 549 B) says of them that they lacked th 
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“saviour of virtue ’—Adyov povoiy xexpapevov, bs pdvos éyyerdpevos 
carp dperis dua Biov dvouet rp Exovrc. Compare what Ephorus says 
of the Thebans in Fragm. 67 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 284). See 
above on 12471 b 4. ° 

LL. “Ewei 8¢ «7.4. Cp. c. 3. 1325 b 308qq. and c. 14. 1333 b 37. C.165. 
The end is cxoAy, as is explained in 14 sqq. 

12. Spor, ‘distinctive aim’ (= réAos, 11): cp. c. 2. 1324 b 
3 84q. 3 

14. tag elg viv cyodty dperds. Cp. c. 11. 1330 b 16, rd eds 
tpopny véara, and c. 13. 1331 b 38, ras els rd réAos mpafecs. 

Owdpxeiv, SC. 77 wdhes: Cp. 34 Sqq. and contrast Cc. 14. 13342 9 Sq. 
That the best man will possess the capacity of using leisure aright, 
we have seen in c. 14. 13338 41 8qq. 

15. wodddus, e. g. in C. 14. 1333 2 35. 

16. thy oxodity nai Siaywyfv. Cp. 5 (8). 3. 1338 a 10, ray & r7 
Swayoyy cXoAHY, and 21, rip» év rR xorg diaywyny. Auwywyy is the use 
of leisure in occupations desirable for their own sake—such occu- 
pations as have been described above on 13334 35. See as to its 
nature, Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 735. 5 (Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., 2. 266. §), and Sus.’, Note g21 (Sus.*, 
I. p- 642). It is closely related to the end of human life (5 (8). 5. 
_ 1339 & 29-31), and therefore to happiness (1339 b 17-19), and 
hence, like happiness, it combines in itself both the pleasurable and 
the noble. 

19. 813 oddpova xt. Cp.c. 1. 1323 8 40, xravras cal Guddrrovow 
ov rds dperds rois dxrds GAN’ éxeiva tavrats, Zadpoovry is a security for 
the possession of an abundance of necessaries, because it excludes 
the spendthrift habits of life which are a common concomitant of 
its opposite: cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 1121 b 7, 80d xal deddacra: airay 
(i.e. rv dodrev) eloiy of woddol* ebyepas yap dvadloxovres xal ele ras 
dxokagias 8ararynpol elas, rai did rd po} pds Td Kaddw (hy mpds ras neovas 
Groxkgovew, It is implied that courage and other military virtues 
are productive of wealth in c. 14. 1333 b 10, 16 sqq.: cp. also 
Xen, Symp. 4. 13, ray pév loxvpdv sovovvra bi xracOat rayaa «al roy 
avipcioy xuwdvyeiovra, rov 8¢ ye cody Adyorra. That they are pre- 
servative of wealth is obvious. 

20. xara ydp thy wapouslay, 06 cxod} Soddorg. See Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 765, where a remark of Erasmus is 
quoted, ‘dicitur in eos quibus propter obnoxiam ministeriis sordi- 
dioribus conditionem non vacat honestis disciplinis operam dare.’ 
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The proverb seems to be remembered by Euripides in a fragmen: 
of the Antiope (Fr. 215), 

ov xpy sor Gwdpa SovAap der’ eAcvOEpas 

yrmpas Oudxew ov8 ds apyiay Biérees, 
and probably by Plutarch in Solon, c. 22, eAarixov rpGovs, § Bara 
hy pn cxordfew, GAA rpiBdperoy del cal wovow rawesvovabus (See Dk: 
on 1313 b18). So we read in Plut. Cato Censor, c. 21, of Cato: 
slaves, de: 8 § mpdrrey ri réy dvayxaiey oixc: Tix SovAos 9 xabuta 
Compare also the saying ascribed to Socrates, 9 "Apyia ddeAgq 
"EdevOepias dori (Aelian, Var. Hist. ro. 14). 

Bl. of 82 ph Suvdpevor xivduvedew x.t.d. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 129126 
ro, and Isocr. Archid. § 7. 

23. didogodias 82 wpds Thy oxodh, ‘and of intellectual virtue ix 
leisure.’ Bonitz (Ind. 821 a 6) rightly explains ¢iAocogaa here as= 
‘ virtus intellectualis.’ See above on 1263 b40. In 5 (8). §. 1339 
26 we find ¢pérmois used in the sense of ‘intellectual virtue’ (% 
Sus.?, Note 1023: Sus.‘, 1. p. 585). We do not learn in the Fit 
Book how Aristotle proposes to develope intellectual virtue by bs 
education; yet he keeps its development in view even in bs 
arrangements respecting musical training ; thus one reason why & 
rejects the study of pipe-playing is because it is ovSé» spi 1 
&dvov (5 (8). 6. 1341 b 6). 

24. cuppoodyns 82 nai Sixaroodns x.t.d. Cp. Rhet. 1. 9. 13665 
da rodro rovs duxalous xal dvSpeious padsora ripmow per yap.cr sod~pr 
3 8é wat év elpnyy xpnowos dddos. Aristotle hopes to develope 
temperance by means of the musical element in his education (5 (¢} 
5. 13404 18 sqq.) and possibly justice also (cp. rav dur qhum, 
13402 21). Something, however, would have been done for te | 
promotion of temperance even in childhood by careful attention 
to children’s pastimes and to the tales told them, and by 
prohibition of objectionable language in their presence, etc. 

25. & pév ydp wédepos x.7.X., ‘for war obliges men to be just and 
temperate,’ so that in time of war men act justly and temper); 
whether they have these virtues or not. "Avayxd{es jis emphatic 
Compare for the expression Eurip. Fragm. 528, rd és o coup 
mpoorinas aoxppoveiy, and for the thought Xen. Cyrop. 8. 4. 14, &* 

8é por, & Kipe, yadermrepoy elvas eipeiv dvdpa rayaba xades gpiparre 
ra waxd’ rd pév yap SBpw rois woddois, ra 8¢ cappoodsny ris FO 
eptroces. 


26. 4 Se tis ebruxias drédaucis x.t.A. For the phrase, compt 
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Diod. 14. 80. 2, els rpugiy cal rip ey elpnyy rev adyabay drddavow, and 
for the thought, Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 29, tiwepémras 8¢ xal E8prat 
xai ol rd rowavra fxovres ayaba (i.e. ra ebruynpara) yiyvovras: Thuc. 8. 24. 
4, Xtos yap pdvoe perd Aaxedaipovious Sy eyd yoOdunv ebSamornoayres Gua 
kai écoppéynoay: and the proverb Kododewria UBpis, drt rev movciov 
cat UBpioriy, rowovros yap of Kodopémos (Leutsth and Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Gr. 1. 266). See also Justin 8.1.4. It would be easy 
to multiply instances of this familiar saying. For ré oxoAd(ew per’ 
cipnyms, cp. Plato, Theaet. 172 D, rots Adyous é& elpyyy ém oxodijs 
moworra, For padAov, see note on 1270 b 33. 

28. wodXijs ody x.7.A. Schn. ‘insolentiam structurae annotavit 
cum Camerario [Interp. p. 319] Victorius; poetarum Atticorum 
exempla posuit Porson ad Euripidis Orestem versu 659, prosaico- 
rum scriptorum locum praeter hunc adhuc alium similem nondum 
reperi.’ See Ktthner, Ausfithrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 409. 4. Anm. 5, 
where Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 86, airdv yap o¢ dei spopnbéws, is referred 
to among other passages from the poets. It is possible that 
peréxey has dropped out (cp. 35). - 

80. wdvrev tov paxapiLoudvey dwodadorvras. Cp. c. I. 1323 a 
25 sqq. and Plato, Laws 631 B. The possession of all possible 
goods was held to make men insolent and overbearing (Rhet. 2.-16. 
1390 b 32 sqq.). "Ev saow dyabois was a familiar Greek expression: 
cp. Bergk, Fragm. Adesp. Lyr. 18, 

avOevoay dyabois macw ols OddAe drs, 
and see Leutsch and Schneidewin’s note on Gregor. Cypr. 1. 36 
(Paroem. Gr. 2. 58). It is parodied in Aristoph. Acharn. 1025 
Didot, 
kat ravra pévros vi) Al Smep wp érpepéerny 

€y wact BoXiras, 

and Vesp. 709 Didot, 

dv0 pupuides ray Snporicdy e{av dv mao Aaydors. 

ofov ef twés «.7.4. Homer (Odyss. 4. 561 sqq.), as Camerarius 
points out (Interp. p. 319), speaks of the Elysian slain; it is from 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 170 sqq., that we first hear of the Js/ands of 
the Blest. See Liddell and Scott s.v. pdxap. Hesiod describes how 
some favoured heroes of the fourth race did not die like their 
fellows, but were removed by Zeus far from the haunts of men to 
the Islands of the Blest in the deep-eddying Ocean. Even in the 
later Iron Age there were those whose lot was thought to be the 
same—e.g. Harmodius (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. Scol. 10) and those 
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who were initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries (Diog. Laert. 6. 3} 
Some found the paxdpe» »sqcva in Lesbos, Chios, Samos, Cos, ai 
Rhodes, the realm of Macareus (Diod. 5. 82), but they were mor 
commonly believed to lie in the Atlantic Ocean at some distam 
from the West Coast of Libya (Plat. Sertor. c. 8 : cp. Hor. Epod 16 
41 8qq-). 

82. dtAecodiag is introduced at some cost of trimness, but thsi 
Aristotle’s way: see note on 1323 b 35. 

84. péy ody has no 3¢ to answer to it, as the text stands. Perhap 
it was taken up by another pé» ody in the lacuna which, as we su 
see, probably exists in 1334 b 4, both being then answered by s 
8¢ nal dd river govas, 5. 

35. rodtev tév dperdy, i.e. Grtocopla cudpociey and Scanseowy. 

86. aloxpoi yap srrog x.r.X., ‘for [if they have them not, the 
will not be able to use good things in leisure-time, and} while 5 
disgraceful,’ etc. Leisure is the crown of life, and § & sq opi 
duayeyh is the daywy) rv dAcvOdper (5 (8). 3.1338 a 21 sqq.), bene 
it is especially desirable to be able to make a right use of go 
things in leisure-time. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 2. 2. r105 a 9, spi dn 
xarewdrepoy dei xal réymy ylveras xal dperf® xa) ydp rd «8 Bédris ip roy 

88. Observe the chiasmus in doyododvras mal woAepoiwras ii 
eipgeny dyorras xal cyedd{orras. 

40. 85 Bei ard. Cp. 2. 9.1271 b 2, xpds yap mdpos dpenys 9 10% 
oivrakis ray vdper dori, vip woken avry yap xpnolyn mpds vo pete. 
sosyapoiw dod{ovro piv wodepoivres, dwhAdwero 8d Apfarres det 1 A 
éxlavarba cxordfew pndd nox_xévas pydeplay doxnow éripay KupuTie 
rijs wodeyais. Contrast the language of Xenophon in Rep. Lic 
To. 4, réde ye pi rou Aveotpyou s&s ob peydAws afwr dyortipe: 
bs... dv 1 Urdpry qvdyeace Snpoole sdvras wdcas doxeiy ras dperds . 
dréOnxe 8¢ xal rv dyvrdararoy dxéymny doxeiy dracay woderucy dpery. 

41. dxeivo. pév yap ar. The meaning is—for they do 00 
differ from other men in their views with regard to the questo 
what are the greatest goods: the common herd think that exten! 
goods are the greatest of goods (Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 1168 b 17, 7 
yip—i.e. xpnydrey ml side cal qlorey rHr ceparinae—el woe 
Gptyorras, xal dowovddeacs sepl atra bs dpiora Svra, dd wal meppant 
éorw), and so do the Lacedaemonians (Pol. 2. 9. 1271 b 6 89¢.); # 
is only in this that they differ from the mass of men, that they 
these goods to be won by means of one of the virtues (courage 
military virtue). So far we see our way clearly, but there is litle 
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doubt that the sentence which follows, commencing with érel 2é, 
has reached us in an imperfect state, and that several words have 
dropped out after ré» dperér, 1334 b 4—how many, it is impossible 
to say. The lost words may well have ended with the word dperj», 
and the omission of them may well have been due to the resemblance. 
of dperqy to dperav, 1334b 4. Many attempts have been made to 
fill the lacuna (see Sus.’ on the passage), but with indifferent success. 
If I were to hazard a suggestion, it would be to insert after dperé 
the words vopi{oves, riy mpds ravra ypnoipny elvas Soxoitcay dperhy 
doxovor pdvoy, bre dv ody Bdny doxnréoy riv dperjy. It seems likely 
at any rate that this filling-up more or less represents the sense 
of the words which have fallen out. Compare with the passage 
before us 2. 9.1271 a 41-b 10. Camerarius (Interp. p. 320) was 
the first to suggest ‘locum mendis non carere.’ For od ratry 
dvadéepover rév DdAwv, cp. Poet. §. 1449 b 10 sqq. (already compared 
by Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 3. 327), and Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 
20, ddd’ elu dirknoros kaye Sowep of Dros xpnudras Hdd ye pévras 
Scahépery por Sond vay welorer Eri x.rA. For ravry referring to what 
follows Bonitz (Ind. 546 b 11) compares Poet. 23. 1459 a 30 8qq. 
"AAAG rep yerécbat ravra (1334 b 2) = dAAd rp voullew yeveoOa ravra, 
as Vict. points out. Possibly yixec6a should be read (with Schn. 
Bekk.* and Sus.) in place of yeséo@as: cp. 2. 9.1271 b 7, where we 
have yiverOa, Taira, 1334 b 2, 3 == rdyaba rd meptydynra. For the 
thought, cp. Xen. Cyrop. 3. 3. 8. : 

4. nat Sr Se aédnjy. Aristotle does not mean that virtue is not 1834 b. 
to be practised for the sake of the happiness resulting from it; 
what he objects to is the practice of virtue for the sake of ra 
stpidaynra ayabd. 

5. wig Se cal 8:4 river gorar x.t.h. For wis cal 8: rive, cp. 4 
(7). 8. 1328 a 41, Dddrov spdsrey aad &° Drow, 3. 18. 1288 a 39, and 
Rhet. 2. 18.1391 b 22, and for was fora, Pol. 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 34, 
was oty rair oras cal wis pebéLovos, dei oxéyarba riv vopobérny. The 
answer to dd rivey is dA Gvoews ous Adyou: Cp. Cc. 13. 1332 2 38 
sqq. Tovro é7, as in c. 14. 1332 b 13. 

6. tuyxdvopery 8h Stypynpdvot mpérepov x.7.A. An here, as often 
elsewhere (see note on 1252 a 24), introduces an investigation. 
Aimpnpévos is middle and used in the sense of &opifew (cp. 3. 14. 
1284 b 41, dueddoGas). LUpérepoy, in c. 13. 1332 @ 38 sqq. 

7. roérev, ‘of these things,’ a partitive genitive: cp. c. 11. 13308 
41, réy O¢ Aowras, 
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8. upérepoy, in c. 7. 

9. tadra ydp «.t.A. explains why this question must be considered: 
we must ask whether training through habit should precede tramrr 
through reason, because these two kinds of training must be » 
harmonized with each other as to be adjusted to the best end, ax 
we shall be better able to adjust them to the best end when i: 
question has been answered. Aristotle has already said (c. 13 
1332 b 5) that nature, habit, and reason must harmonize with ac 
other; he now adds that they must be so harmonized as to k 
adjusted to the best end. He follows in the track of Plato, La 
653 B and 659 D. At Sparta this best kind of harmony had ber 
missed, for in the Lacedaemonian training nature and habit lat | 
not been brought into harmony with reason, nor had reason ba 
adjusted to the best end. 

lL. xaf, ‘both.’ 

12. nai Sa rév adv dpolev FyOat, sc. rods wadevopevovs. In Ei. 
Nic. 1. 2. 1095 b 4 we have rois cow FyGa: xahes. For dyoiae (Lt. 
dpoiay 7G Adyy), Cp. § (8). 7. 1342 8 26, mpds réy Cearyy rox roewe 
roourp Twi ypiobas rH yéve ris povoujs, and Plato, Tim. 18 B, = 
pay 3) wal wept yuvaxdy éreprnoOnper, ds ras dices rois apn 
mapanAncias ety fvvappooréoy, and Rep. 472 C, & d» éxeivos 6° 
épodraros 3, THy éxelvots poipay duocordryy éfew, 

gavepy 8) «rAd. Aristotle is about to decide that tranny 
“through habit must precede training through reason, but i 
training through habit must be adjusted to and pursued for & 
sake of reason, which is the end, and he proves the secon! 
proposition first (in 12-17) and then the first (in 17-25). Traas 
late—‘this then at any rate is evident, first that as in all othe 
things, [so in the case of the human being,] generation starts {oa 
a beginning, and that the end of some beginnings is related t0 
another end, and that reason and thought are the end of magi 
natural development, so that [reason and thought are the end @ 
generation, and] it is with a view to these ends that we shoal 
order generation and our training in custom.’ I follow Sepulved. 
Vict., Lamb., Stahr, and Welldon in my rendering of és 7 7"! 

dx’ dpyis éori. Sus." (cp. Sus.‘, x. p. 548) translates ‘dass de 
Erzeugung und Geburt den Anfang macht (fir den man 7 
sorgen hat)’—i.e. ‘that generation and birth are the begintitg 
(for which we have to care)’—comparing c. 16. 1334 29, # 
the next sentence, cai rd réXos dad rwos dpygs GAdov thet, 
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suggests that dx’ dpyjs dori means ‘start from a beginning.’ 
It has not, I think, been noticed that Aristotle has before 
him Plato, Phaedr. 245 D, ¢e dpxns yap dxdyen way rd yryvdpevoy 
ytyverOas, airyvy 8¢ pnd €£ eds: ei yap e& rov apy) ylyrotro, otk 
dy €& dpyis yiyvorro, which supports the interpretation adopted 
by me. With Sepulveda (p. 237 b) I take the ‘ beginning’ from 
which generation ‘starts’ to be the union of the parents: cp. Plato, 
Laws 720 E, A®@....4p' od xara duow rip mepi yerécews dpy}y mporny 
wéreav wépe xaraxoopnoe tais rafeot; KA. ri pay, AO. apy 8 dati rar 
yevtoeay mdcais mddeow Gp ovx % ray ydpoy cUppmgis Kal xowovia; and 
c. 16. 1334 b 29-31, where it is implied that 7 ovfevéis is the apy} 
tis yevécews. Compare with the passage before us those quoted 
in vol. i. p. 348, note 2, and Metaph. ©. 8. ros0a 7 sqq. 
Aristotle’s aim is that in all arrangements connected with the 
generation of his future citizens and with the training of habit 
given them the ultimate development of reason and thought shall 
be kept in view, and we find that he bears this in mind later 
on (see above on 13348 23, and cp. c. 16. 1335 b 16 sqq., 29 
sqq., and 5 (8). 6. 1341 a 24 sq., b 6 sqq.). We expect rd rédos rd 
amé twos dpyns in place of rd réAos dsré rwos dpxjs, but cp. c. 16. 1334 b 
41, 9 xdpts rapa réy réxvwv, and 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 35, ras xpitres dx ray 
&xacrnpiov, See also below on 1336a 41 and cp. Plato, Laws 
715 A, rd re mpdypata cata ri» médey ouras doderépicay oddpa x.r.d. 
For dAdov réAous, cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 3. 11748 19, € xpévp yap raca 
xismocs kat réXovs Teds. 

19. xai rag deg rag rodrwv x.t.A. Cp. 3. 4. 12774 6, where the 
soul is said to consist éx Adyou cai dpéews, and De An. 3. 10. 433 29, 
daiveras d¢ ye S00 ravra Kivouvra, § Spegis fh vous, ef res tiv hayraciay 
ribein &s vénoly rwa, That dpefis belongs to the irrational part of the 
soul and pods to the rational, is implied in 1. 5. 1254 b 5-9, but we 
are not told elsewhere, so far as I am aware, that dpefis is the é&s of 
the one part of the soul and vots of the other. For the meaning of 
fas, cp. Metaph. A. 20. 1022 b 10, dAdo 8€ rpdroy ets A€yeras Sabeors 
nal fy f} ed f xaxds Siudxetras rd dcaxeipevov, xal f caf atrd h pos ado, 
olov 4 Uyiaa éfis tis' duadbeors ydp éors roavrn, and see note on 1254 a 
39, where an és has been said to be a more permanent state than 
a &dbeots. Thus Spefis is a didbeots rov addyou pépous ris Yuyns xa? 
iy rd GAoyow pépos ed fh xax@e Sideerrasz, and vovs stands in a similar 
relation to rd Adyor €yov, “Opefis is explained in 22 by @upds, Bov- 
Anows, and émOuyia, for dpe&ts is made up of these three things (De 
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An. 2. 3. 414 b 2, dpefis pér yap dwsbupla xa Ovpds nai Bovdgow, mi 
Eth. Eud. 2. 7. 1223.4 26, dAAd pie f dpefis ele rpia denupetra, cs 
BovAnow xal Ovydy nal éx:Oupiay), As Eaton points out, howevt, 
‘ Aristotle's language is not uniform,’ for he connects Sovdgess, nt 
with the irrational, but with the rational part of the soul m De dn | 
3-9- 432d 5, & rere Acporueg yp § AotAnors yivera:, mal Tp diy | 
9 émbupia xa é buvyds. As to the nature of SovAnors, see Eth. Nic. 3 
4. 1111 b 19 sqq. Aristotle evidently regards infants as having 
wishes which are not éw@upias, and yet which belong wholly to tk 
irrational part of the soul. One difference between éwebvpia sx 
Bothnors is that the former is always felt in relation to that whid 
is possible, and that this is not always the case with the lute 
(1111 b 22). ) 

22. Oupds ydp «rd. Here Aristotle, as Eaton has already 
pointed out, follows in the track of Plato, Rep. 441 A, «ai» ¢ 
rois masBioss rovrd y’ dy rig Bot, Srs Oupow pév evOds yerdpewa peote eon, 
Aoycopov F nor piv Eporye Sonovow oidéwore peradapBdver, of bé odio 
oye sore. Cp. also Rep. 402 A: Eth, Nic. 6. 13. 11446 8 %: 
Probl. 30. 5. 955b 22: and the fragment of Philemon quoted 
above on 1332b 10. Aristotle may perhaps regard @upds, Bowdyn, 
and é¢r:Ovpia as closely connected with the body: cp. Virg. Act. 6. 
73° 8qq- 

28. nai yevopdvors edOts, ‘even immediately after they are born’: 
cp. De Gen. An. g. 1. 778 a 24, eal ra pév eibis dxodovbel yevopens. 
ra 3¢ mpoiovons rijs Huxias yiveras dpa xal ynpacedyrev: Pol. 1. & 
1256 b 9, éonep card rh xperny yiveces ebOis, ovre meni rehawbac: 
and Meteor. 3. 1. 371 a 6, etOds yeyvopéryy, 

24. & 82 oyropds Kai 6 vods x74. The expression comes (0 
Aristotle from Plato, Rep. 586 C, mAnopomjy ripjs re cal niet 
Gupot dicoxev dvev Aoytcpot re xai vod (cp. 431 C and 524 B, and 
Laws 897 C). These are the faculties that control dpefs (Eb 
Nic, 7. 8. 1150 b 22 sqq.) and bring it within bounds. They at 
absent in other animals than man (De An. 3. 10. 4338 11%) 
and the child has them in an imperfect form (Pol. 1. 13. 12604 
13). At what age they develope we are not told. According 
to Probl. 30. 5. 955 b 22 sqq. eis increases in men as they 10" 
older, and reaches its highest development in old age (él ype) 
Some further light is thrown on the subject by Plato, Symp 
18x D, ov yap dpacr raider, ddr’ éreddy fon dpyevra: vovw tye 10 
d€ mAnosd{es rp yevedoxer, Compare with what Aristotle says her 
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Polyb. 3. 20. 4, ef ps} ») Ala mpds rots Ddots 4 rvxn Kal rotro mpordverpe 
“Pepaios, rd Gpoveiy avrovs ebbtws éx yeveris. 

mpotodaty, Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) compares De Part. An. 4. ro. 
686 b 11, mpotovon 8¢ rois pev dvOpwroas abferas ra xarader, 

25. 83 «xpiroy pey x.7t.\. Hperoy pév is answered by énerra. 
With éreara rv ris épéfews we must apparently supply elva: or some 
such word. See note on 1279b 7. 

27. dvexa pévror rod vod thy tis Spéfews. The dpefis should be 
so trained as to obey wots (1. 5. 1254b 5: see note on 13338 321, 
and cp. Plato, Laws 653 B, 659 D). 

thy 82 rod ovdparos tis puis. Cp. Plato, Rep. 591 C, éreara 3, 
etrov, Ty Tov adparos éfw Kal rpodiy oby Ses ri Onprdder nal drAdyp 
noovy émerpevas évravOa rerpappévos (noes, GAN’ ovde mpds vyiciay Brérov 
ot8é rovro mpecBevuy, Eras loxupds fh tyujs f xadds fora, édy pi) nal 
cadporncew péAAy an’ airay, ddd’ de ry dv rq copars Gppoviay rhs ép 
Th ux Evexa Lvpcpovias dpporrépevos [gaseira]. As to the omission 
of évexa with ris yuyys Eucken remarks (Praepositionen, p. 20), 
‘if éexa belongs to two notions, it is usually expressed only with 
the first, and must be supplied with the second.’ 

29 sqq. Cp. Plato, Laws 721 A. But Aristotle is less guided C. 16. 
by Plato in this chapter than he is in the seventeenth. He raises 
questions here which Plato had not raised and solves those which 
Plato had already raised in a different way. Plato had not inquired 
roious twas Syras xpi) mouioOa: mpds dAAnAous tiv yausexny duAlay, NOT 
had he discussed the proper season of the year for marriage or the 
other questions raised in 13352 39 Sqq. ‘Am dpyis is evidently 
equivalent to amd ris ovlerteas, 

80. tev tpedhopdvey, ‘of the children in process of rearing,’ for 
not all that are born are to be reared. So Sepulv., whom Vict. 
follows. | 

wp&rov pév «.7.X., ‘attention must first be given to the coupling 
of man and wife in marriage, [and the question must be considered] 
when ’—i.e. at what age—‘and in what condition [of body and 
mind} they should enter upon matrimonial intercourse with each 
other.’ Critias, following no doubt Lacedaemonian traditions, had 
already said the same thing (see vol. i. p. 350, note 1). On the 
other hand, ‘Chrysippus is reproached by Posidonius (Galen, Hipp. 
et Plat. 5. 1) for neglecting the first germs of education in his 
treatise on the subject, particularly those previous to birth’ (Zeller, 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, Eng. Trans., p. 303, note 2). In 
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relation to animals other than man nature herself had fixed te 
age and season of the year at which intercourse was to take place 
(Hist. An. 5. 8. 5424 19, Spar d€ wai Hrrxias rs Oyelas éxacros civ 
epupévn tov (gov), and Aristotle follows in her track. Indeed 
Greek custom seems to have prescribed a certain season of .the 
year for marriage (c. 16. 1335a 36 sqq.), and particular Greek 
States seem often to have had an age of their own for its celebra- 
tion (c. 16. 1335 4215 8qq.). Another point is recognized in 1335} 
26 sqq. as needing consideration, récov xpdvov Actroupyeiy dppérre 
apds rexyoroiay, It is not likely that regulations on this subject 
existed in any Greek State. Uparoy pé has nothing strictly 
answering to it, but it is in effect taken up by c. 17. 133623. 
yevonévav 8¢ ray réxvow x.tA. “EmtseAnréov mepi ry ovlevgs, as i 
Plato, Laws 932 B, ra» wept ydpous yuvauay émpeAcuperar. The 
question wére «.r.A. is considered in 1334 b 32-1335 a 35, and th 
question woious rwas Svras «.r.d. is considered, so far as relates 0 
the body, in 1335 b 2-12. 

82. Set 8 dwoBNéworra «.7.A., ‘and the lawgiver in instituting 
this union should look both to the persons united [as distinguishe- 
from the children to be born] and to the [whole] time for which 
they will live [not merely to the time at which the union takes 
place], in order that they may arrive simultaneously in respect o 
age at the same epoch’ (i.e. the epoch at which each of the two 
loses the power to have children: cp. 1335 7, réAos ris yernoens. 
and for cvyraraBaivwor 1335 @ 10 8q., 31). If the lawgiver looked 
merely to the time at which the union takes place, and did 0 
look forward to the time at which the power to have children 
lost by husband and wife respectively, he might very well be led 
to arrange that husband and wife should both be of the same ag 
and young, but to do this would be an error, and the right cours 
for him is to keep in view the whole course of the lives of the 
wedded pair and to arrange that the husband shall be twenty years 
or so older than his wife. For rév rod (Gy xpdvov, cp. Plut. Non 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 17. 1098 E, 

ovx éoriv avtay pérpow 6 rov Biov xpépos, 
G\Ad rot mayrds aidvos ériBparrépevoy 1rd Giddripoy cai iravdperce 
éfapadAara «rA.: Euphron, Aiiyyo Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 4. 490), 

& Zed, ri wo hyiv Sous xpdvoy rov (av Bpayir 

wrExew GAvTes ToUToy Huds oUK Gs; 
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Philemon, “E¢nBos Fragm. 1 (Meineke 4. 10), 
oux els muépay 
xetua{opar piay ydp, els rd (aw 8° Sdop: 

and Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 444, UsrdAos Hocedimnoy roy 
iov Operrdy Avxodéovra adixev eAevOepov mrapapeivavra aire roy ras (was 
xpévov. Camerarius (Interp. p. 323) rightly translates rév rou {iv 
xpéroy ‘vitae ipsius spacium,’ Susemihl’s rendering of the sentence, 
which Mr. Welldon follows, translating ‘he should have in view not 
only the persons themselves who are to marry but their time of 
life,’ needs the support of parallel instances of this use of rév rot 
{iv xpévov. Aristotle follows in the track of Euripides (Fragm. 24: 
cp. Fragm. 906, and contrast Fragm. 319, quoted below on 


1335 a 1), 
xaxdy yuvaixa mpos véay (evga véor, 


paxpa yap loxds padAor dpoévey péver, 
Onrdea 8 By Oaocov éxretre déyas. 


For vopobereiy ravryy ri xowoviay, Cp. 2. 8. 1267 b 39, evopobére de 
cat Sxaornpioy dy rd xiptoy. That ravurqy ri» xowoviay refers to ny 
oifevgr, we see from 1335 a 35 sqq. The union of man and wife 
is called a ovfevés in 1. 3. 1253 b g sq. and a xowovia in I. 2. 
1252 b 9 sq. | 

87. nai ordoerg wpds GAAHjAOUs Kat Siadopds. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. 
§ 41, elra AavOdvovew Evdow ey rois Bacideins ordces Kal dcapopas 
avrois é¢yxaradeirovres, and Plut. Amat. c. 2, éx rips yevoperns rois 
yovetow airayv Siahopas nai ordoews. A ‘difference’ is less serious 
and less long-continued than a ‘state of discord, though it may 
often end in the production of discord: cp. 7 (5). 4.1303 b 37, xat 
éy Aedgois éx xndelas yevopems Buahopas dpxy tacay éyévero TaY OTdTE~Yy 
rey Uorepoy. 

89. trav réxvev includes female as well as male children. 

40. tov warépwy might well mean here, as often elsewhere, ‘ the 
parents,’ but it would seem to mean ‘the fathers,’ if we compare 
1335 32-35, for there the father alone must be referred to, inas- 
much as he alone would be seventy years of age at the time when 
the children are approaching their acmé. 

dvéyytos ydp «.7.X., ‘for elderly fathers get no good from chil- 
dren’s return of service, nor do the children from the assistance 
given by fathers.’ If a man marries (say) at fifty-five, he will 
probably be in his grave before he gets much assistance from his 
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children or is able to start them in life. See also vol. i. p. 1%, 
note-2. For 4 xdpes wapd ray réxvey, NOt f ydpes 9 wapa Tap rive, 
see above on 1334 b 12. 


1335 a. 1. odre Aiavy wdpeyyus elvas. Enripides puts very different advice 


into the mouth of one of his characters (Fragm. 319), 

nal yuUy wapawe wae Tols rewTepus 

BH) pis rd ynpas rods ydpous wowouperose 

axoAj rexvovoba maidas’ ob yap Horn, 

yovaal + dpi» xpipa mpecBirns dxnp 

GAN’ &s rdytora, xal yap dxrpodal xadai 

nal cuvved(ey 00 mais »péy warpi. 
On the un-Attic word xdpeyyus see Rutherford, New Phrynichus, 
p. 120. 

2. } re yap alBis «7.4. Cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 5, nat yip We 
per vais dAAais wddeow os Td wWoAY of FAKes GAAHACS CUE, ped bese 
nal édaxiorn aides mapaytyveras, Tois rowovros, SC. réxwocs, ‘ children 
of the kind we have just described,’ i.e. near in age to ther 
parents. “Qovwep jActeras, ‘as it does also to those of the sam 
age’: cp. 3. 16. 1287 b 16, Scmep é duaorys, and 2. 10. 12724 41, 
Sowep rois épédpors. 

8. «at wept Thy oixovoplay «7A. Cp. Rhet. 2. 10. 13883 5; 
avepor 8¢ nal ols Pbovotow> Sua ydp elpyrar’ rois ykp éyyis eal xpmt 
nai rémp cal nrdsxig xal 86fn pbovovaw ber cipyra “ rd ouyyers 
xal POoveiv ericraras’’ (Aeschyl. Fragm. 298). 

4. ir 82 «7A. We are apparently intended to supply de mp~ 
Gereiv ratrny riv roweviay before dros «.rA. “Ober dpydpevos bai 
peréBnuev, Cp. 1334 b 29 Sqq. Tay yervopérer, ‘of the offspring in 
process of generation,’ whether born or unborn, for 13 -yevreperw 1 
De Gen. An. x. 2. 716. 22 refers to the latter and rois yoreper 
in Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 13 to the former. After birth, however, * 
ytyvcpeva is the usual designation, as in 1335 b 20, 22, and ¢ 17. 

1336 16, and rd réoa is used of a still later stage (1334 39} 
‘Ymdpyy spds riw rod vopobérov BovAnow, ‘be such as to answer 10 
the wish of the lawgiver.’ For spés with the acc. in this sea® 
cp. Rhet. 1. 15. 1375 b 16, dd» 8@ 5 yeypappévos (wdpos) J 7p 
mpaypa, and other passages collected in Bon. Ind. 6424 40-54: 
also Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 139, éxei yap otros olovras Seis rois sale 
rewévors xphoOas vopos nal ra mdrpia mepiorédAew wal pi spot 
BovAncets pndé mpds ras hadvons ray Gdunpdrey vopobereiaba:, 
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6. cyeddv Sh «.1.X., ‘now all these things come about in con- 
nexion with one arrangement,’ or ‘one mode of dealing with the 
subject ’—the arrangement being to place the commencement of 
wedlock at such ages in the case of husband and wife respectively 
as will enable it to close, so far as the production of children is 
concerned, at the age of seventy in the case of the husband and 
fifty in that of the wife, so that at no period of the cohabitation 
will the power of procreation be wanting to either party. It 
deserves notice that Aristotle himself was about forty years of age 
when he married the niece and adopted daughter of Hermias (see 
vol. i. p. 466). That this union was a happy one may be inferred 
from the direction in Aristotle’s will that his wife’s bones should 
be, in accordance with her request, disinterred and buried with his 
own (Diog. Laert. 5.16). Udera raira, i.e. rd ph Siadeveiy ras 
Suvdpes, ro pyre Alaw trodelrecOas rais yAcias Ta Tinea TeY waTépwy 
pyre Alay mdpeyyus elvas, and rd ra odpara ray yervepiver indpyew 
mpos tiv roU vouobérov BovAnow. For cupBalvew nord play émpédeay, 
cp. Meteor. 1. 1. 338 b 20, 0a ovpBaives xara dpiow, and Xen. Hell. 
4. 4. 8, dwel 8¢ rd dedpe nal xara riyny cal xar’ éxiyédanay dyevicbny 
gtAaxe xara ras Aas rairas, The phrase perhaps contains an 
allusion to the proverb pia pdoré daiwa (or pla pdorgé mavras 
kavver, Suidas) ért rot pqdlov (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. 
Gr. 1, 280): cp. Herodes, Iepi Hodurcias, p. 1'75 (Bekker, Orat. Att., 
vol. v. p. 659), ard yuas ody réyvns dppdpevos qydy re xparnoew olerat 
nat rovreov by 3: npas otx dpfe. Sus. transposes cyeddv, 6—rov- 
rous, II, to after 27, wAnOiow eri (fh puxpdy), reading cyeddy 3¢ in 
place of cyedd» a7, but the result of this transposition is to sever 
gayra tavra from the things to which these words refer. 

8. 5 r&év éBBourxovra érav dpibpds eoyaros, ‘the extreme sum of 
seventy years’ (cp. 36). or the fact, cp. Hist. An. 7. 6. 585 b 
5sqq. Camerarius remarks (Interp. p. 323), ‘haec ita se habere 
putatur esse certum. Etsi pauca quaedam dissentanea memorantur, 
ut olim de Masinissa, quem Plutarchus in libello quo quaeritur an 
senibus capessenda sit respublica’ (c. 15) ‘ex Polybio’ (37. 10. 5, 
11 sq.) ‘narrat, mortuum annos habentem nonaginta, reliquisse 
superstitem puerum annorum quatuor. Et de Constantia, quae 
nupsit Friderico Secundo, traditur peperisse eam filium grandiorem 
annis quinquaginta.’ See also Plin. Nat. Hist. 7.61 sq. Bonitz 
(Ind. 289 b 16) couples with the passage before us Hist. An. 8. 15. 
599 b 10, nal dpxovras OnpeverGas (of Givvor) drd Uacddos dvarodijs péxpe 
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"Apxrovpov 8icews rd Zoxarov. For the order of the words, whichis 
quite regular, cp. 1. 2.1252 b 27, 9 éx wAedvoy xespioy xocvenia Telus: 
see Sandys’ note on 'A@. Hod. c. 51. L. 10, 6 dv dyopg otros dpyss. 

9. For wevnjxorra, cp. 29, éwra eal rpudxorra. 

10. Sef rhv dpyiy «.7.X., ‘the commencement of the union, so & 
as age is concerned, should reach down at its close to these epochs 
(i.e. the close of the union should arrive for the wife at the age 0 
fifty and for the husband at the age of seventy, so that the husband 
should be twenty years older than the wife at the time of mariage} 
For card rij jscciay, ‘in respect of age’ as contrasted with tm 
of year (rois wept rj» Spay yporas, 36), cp. De Gen. An. 5. 3. 7842 
17, trois & avOpa@mas xara ryy HAuciay yiverat yey cai Oépos mat gap 
perénewpoy. For the use of xcaraSaiver, cp. Plut. Demetr. c. 53, res 
dé rais duadoyais rd yévos alrov Bacievoy els Hepoéa redevraios, of # 
“Popaios Maxedoviay dmpydyorro. 

IL. gon 8 6 tev véew cuvSuacpds x.t.A. Partly in support of te 
conclusion at which he has just arrived, which implies that the brée- 
groom will be twenty years older than the bride at the time a 
marriage, and therefore will not be young, and partly in order w 
settle the age of the bride, which has not yet been settled, Aristol: 
recalls the fact that the union of young persons is a bad thins. 
The substantive cvydvacpés is not used elsewhere in the Politics i 
the sense of ‘coitus,’ though it is often thus used in the zoological 
writings of Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. s.v.), but we have ovrbvacborer 
in this sense in 1335 b 24 (cp. also cuvdvdferbas in 1. 2. 12522 2. 
so far as it refers to the union of male and female). With tk 
passage 1335 a 11-28 should be compared Plato, Rep. 459 3: 
Aristot. Hist. An. 5. 14. §44b 14, rd yap ray véav (sc. oxeppa) & 
mace rois (pos Td pdy mparoy Gyovoy, yowiper 8 Syrway daveréorepe Hl 
éAdrrw rd Ecyova' rotro b¢ wddiora SyAov emi re raw dvOparer sal 17 
(pordcay rerpard8ev Kal dni ray dpribwv, rey pey ydp ra Eeyore char, 
ray 8¢ ra Gd, and 7. 1. 5824 16, péxpe per coy ray tpis éxra crov 
péey mparov Gyova rd omeppara dor’ ~rera yovepa pév puxpa o¢ cal arehy 
yervioot kal ol véor xal al véat, Sowep kal eri rav drwy (paw rar mere. 
ovAdapBdvover pév oy al véat Garrow day 8¢ avAAdBawcr, éy rois Téa 
movovct padAoy, xal rd copara 3 avréy dredéorepa yiveras ds éxi 70 solr 

kat yopdoxes OGrrov, rév rf dhpodoiaariuKaey dppévey nal ray -yuranie 1 
rois réxots xpeopévav mreloow Boxes ydp ov8 4 avénors eri yireobas peri 
robs rpeis réxovs, and De Gen. An. 4. 2. 766 b 29, ra re yp 
Onduréca paddoy rév dxpafévrey Kai ynpdoxoyra paddoy (ra wpeopiry* 
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padroy P, i.e. Vat. 1339)° rois pév yap ofrm rédewov rd Oepydy, trois 8 
drovelre. Aubert and Wimmer, in their edition of the De Genera- 
tione Animalium, remark on this passage, ‘this appears from 
statistical investigations to be correct’; among other authorities they 
refer to ‘the very precise and interesting investigations of Quetelet, 
Sur "Homme’: see also below on 1335 a 15. According to 
Aristox. Fragm. 20 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 278), Pythagoras 
recommended (he probably referred to males only) complete 
abstinence till twenty, Gray 8¢ xai els rovro ddixyrat, omavios elvar xpn- 
oréoy Trois appodicios’ rovro yap mpés Te Thy TeY yervdvTwy Kal yevrnco- 
pévor evefiay odd cvpSdddXeoOa : see also below on 1335 b 37, tyeelas 
xépw. At Sparta, care was taken that both bridegroom and bride 
should be in their bodily prime (Xen. Rep. Lac. 1.6: Plut. Lycurg. 
c. 15, cp. Num. et Lycurg. inter se comp. c. 4, where the custom 
at Rome is contrasted with the Lacedaemonian custom). It is 
evident from 28 sq. that Aristotle does not class a girl of eighteen 
among the »éa, at all events so far as fitness for marriage is 
concerned. 

18. dredjj, ‘imperfect,’ i.e. lacking some limb or organ, or with 
some limb or organ imperfectly developed, or lacking some sense, 
for instance the sense of sight or hearing (De An. 3. 1. 425 a9 sqq.), 
or some power, for instance the power of movement (De An. 3. 9. 
432 b 21-26) or speech, or the power to procreate (cp. Hist. An. 
7. 1. 581 b 21 sqq., and De An. 2. 4. 415 a 26 sqq. and 3. 9. 432b 
21 sqq.), or possibly imperfect in mind (cp. 1335 b 29 sqq.), idiotic 
or the like. As infants born imperfect are not to be reared in 
Aristotle’s ‘ best State’ (1335 b 20), and the offspring of the over- 
young is often imperfect, much destruction of infant life would 
be saved by the prohibition of the marriage of those who are 
over-young. 

pixpd thy popdhy, ‘small in figure’: cp. Pindar, Isthm. 4. 53, 
poppay Bpayis. In 147 we have puxpol ra odpara. To be small 
in person was to lack beauty (Eth. Nic. 4. 7. 1123 b 6 sqq.). 
“O puxpés was ‘a term of reproach at Athens’ (Liddell and Scott s.v.: 
Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 280, note: cp. also 7 (5). 
10. 1311 b 3). 

15. év Scag ydp x.t.A. Vict. ‘hoc autem vulgo de plebe Gal- 
lorum dicitur, apud ques mala haec consuetudo increbruit ; unde 
notantur etiam voce ostendente erratum hoc ipsorum irridenteque 
brevitatem corporis eorundem et deformitatem.’ Among the States 
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other than Troezen to which Aristotle here refers, Crete shodi 
probably be included. Cp. Ephor. Fragm. 64 (Strabo, p. 48:: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 251), yapety pév dua wdvres deayxi{orra: re, 
abrois ol xara roy abréy ypdvow dx Tis ray sraibay dydAns éxxpibore. Th 
age referred to would be the expiration of the eighteenth year accori- 
ing to Dareste, Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques, p. 408. The bné 
in Crete might be no more than twelve years of age (ibid. p. 407} 
The early age at which daughters were given in marriage at Troezs 
is probably an indication of material prosperity, for the father 1 
doubt had to provide his daughter with a dowry. In Crete the briée 
groom did not take his bride home till she was old enough to mange — 
a household (Strabo, p. 482), and the actual provision of a dowry by 
the father may have been delayed till then. ‘In a meeting of tk 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, M. Joseph Kérdsi, Director ¢ 
the Buda-Pest Statistical Bureau, read a paper on the “ Influence 
of Parents’ Ages on the Vitality of Children.” . . . M. K6rési las 
collected about 30,000 data, and has come to the following oor 
clusions :—Mothers under twenty years of age and fathers unde 
twenty-four have children more weakly than parents of mper 2g 
Their children are more subject to pulmonary diseases. Th 
healthiest children are those whose fathers are from twenty-five 10 
forty years of age, and whose mothers are from twenty to thiry 
years old’ ( Zmes, Jan. 14, 1889). 

16. dwixepidferat, ‘Emyepidfe. would be more usual, but Lidde! 
and Scott refer to Nymphis, ap. Athen. Deipn. 619 f, sara ru 
éxtxopialopemmy wap atrois over. See critical note. 

18. B:apbelpovrar, ‘die.’ Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) compares De Ge 
An. 4. 4. 773 @ 18 sqq. 

$3 Kal roy xpyopdy x.r.d., ‘the well-known oracle also’ (2 
addition to other things). For rd» ypnopdr, cp. 7 (5). 3. 13034 39 
Sev +d dyos ovnBy rois ZvBapiras. P! and P* have preserved this 
oracle for us in their margins—rd pi) réuve véay Adoxa (see Sus} 
The literal meaning of these words was ‘let fallow land rema 
fallow, do not plough up uncultivated land,’ or in other words ‘Ie 
the land rest.’ The verb veay and the substantive peards (Xt 
Oecon. 7. 20) were used of the ploughing-up of fallow land (# 
Liddell and Scott). Cp. also Anth, Pal. 6. 41, 

xaAxdy aporpyrny, KraciBobAaxa, veoropia. 
As, however, the ]and which had been left for a time fallow ¥ 
the land which would naturally be used for ploughing, the adv" 
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of the oracle came in effect to this, that ploughing should cease for 
a time and that crops should not be raised. No wonder that men 
rejected this interpretation of the oracle and cast about for another— 
that given in the text. A third interpretation was, indeed, possible. 
The oracle might be understood as a warning against rash innova- 
tion: cp. Athen. Deipn. 461 e, nal xaraxdsOévrev, dAAd uy, 6 Aovrapyos 
én, xara roy Ddudcwov tour Uparivay, ov yay avhaxcpévay dpey, GAAG 
oKxioy parevwy, KuAucryopjowr ~pyopa «x.rA. For &d rowavryy alrias, 
see above on 1284 a 23. 

20. 8 7d yapionecOur rds vewrdpas. Sepulv. ‘ propterea quod 
adolescentulae nuptui traderentur’ (yapioxeoda being taken as 
passive: so Lamb. and Sus.), or ‘because the custom was to 
take the younger women to wife’ (yapioxecOa being taken as 
middle: so Liddell and Scott). Perhaps the words which follow, 
tas éxddcets woteicbas mpecAurépas, where the act of the father, not 
the bridegroom, is referred to, make rather in favour of the former 
interpretation. Tayioxew is a rare word. 

22. nai xpis cwhpoo’yny, as well as mpds riy rexvorosiay (12). 

Tas exSdces woreioGar mpecBurépats, ‘to give away their daughters 
in marriage, when they are older’ (literally ‘to make their givings- 
away in marriage for girls when older’). 

23. dxodkacrérepar yap x.t.A. Cp. Aeschyl. Fragm. 239. 

24. xal rd tay dppévew Se x7... ‘and the bodies of the males 
also are thought to suffer injury in respect of growth, if they have 
intercourse with females while the seed is still increasing, for the 
seed also [as well as the body, the increase of which has just been 
referred to] is subject to a fixed limit of time, which it does not 
overpass in its increase, or overpasses only slightly, [so that it is 
not an indifferent matter whether intercourse occurs at an earlier 
or later age}.’ The editors from Vict. downward, so far as I have 
observed, with the exceptions of Reiz and Gdttling, read odparos in 
place of owépparos, and there is much doubt as to the correct 
reading. The words capa and onépya are occasionally interchanged 
in the MSS.—e.g. in De Gen. An. 2. 3. 737 a 11 we should 
probably read cépa with Aubert and Wimmer in place of o7épya, 
and in Chaeremon, Fragm. 13, I would read ‘Qpa» owépyar’ in 
place of ‘Qpa» cepar’. It is therefore not without hesitation that 
I retain omépparos in the passage before us. I do so for the follow- 
ing reasons : (1) It is the reading of all the better MSS., for even 
in P*, which now has cdparos, owépparos was the original reading; 
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P' has d\\ws céparos in its margin. Vet. Int. has ‘ corpore, *t 
whether he found odparos in the Greek text used by him is doud:- 
ful, for he may well have translated a marginal readmg. Suser:— 
ascribes the reading oéparos to Leonardus Aretinus, but Schneid- 
says (Politica, vol. ii. p. 436), ‘ Aldinum et pluriam Victorii cod- 
cum scripturam ovéppares reddidit Aretinus,’ and a manuscript of b: 
Latin Translation belonging to Balliol College, Oxford (MS. Ba. 
242)—I have not consulted any others—has ‘ac masculoruz 
corpora crescere impediuntur si adhuc augente semine consuet- 
dinem ineant.’ (2) If we read oceyeros, it is not easy to see, 2 
Schneider has already pointed out in his note on the passage, wir 
Aristotle did not simply write xal ra ray dppéver 3¢ copara AAaste- 
cba doxci mpds rHy abfnow, day er: aifavopevey (and not avfasopau 
rod oeparos) sodvras ry ovrovciay: Sepulveda, in fact (p. 240) 
found avgavopévov (not aifavopévou rou caparos OF owépparos) in some 
MSS. and prefers this reading. Besides, the added remark xsi ya 
—érs seems rather otiose, if it refers to the body, for every one 
knows that the growth of the body ceases after a certain age. 
(3) The difficulty has been raised by Schneider that we nowher 
read in Aristotle of a ‘ certus temporis terminus seminis augment 
atque incremento definitus, ultra quem progrediatur nunquan, 
quoque intercepto corporis incrementum impediatur.’ ‘ Corporis 
incrementum, he adds, ‘intra vigesimum fere annum aetatis coo- 
sistere solet, seminis vero incrementum et copia pro natura alimen- 
torum aliasque per causas variatur usque ad annum sexagesimom’ 
The question is one for thorough students of Aristotle’s physiology 
to decide, and I cannot pretend to be one of them, but it should 
be noticed that the expression $6ivovros rod omépparos occurs in De 
Gen. An. 3. 1. 7504 34, és é£avadcccopévou rov weprrreéparos cal dps 
rns HAslas Arryouons POivovros rou owépparos, in reference to the old 
age not indeed of a man, but of an animal, and if he believed 
in a decrease of the secretion after a certain age, he may well have 
believed in an increase of it up to a certain age. Some indications 
of his having done so are traceable, if we can trust the Seventh 
Book of the History of Animals, c. 5. 585 a 36, sAje off’ dpyo- 
pévey (SC. Tov owépparos xal ray xarapyviny) yérua evOds obr’ ere OAtyes 
yyropdvey xai doGevey, and Probl. 20. 7. 923 8 35, 9 dwavra per piyp 
rovrov axua(es, €ws Gy xara rd oweppa axpaly ; éret xal of dvOpewos peyn 
rpidxovra ray emididdacw, été pév re wdrnbes dré 8€ ry waybrm. 
Compare what we read in Hist. An. 7. 1.581 b 2 sqq. of the 
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effect on bodily growth of a discharge of rd Aeved in early child- 
hood, for the catamenia in the female answer to the seed in the 
male (De Gen. An. 1. 19. 727 a 2 Sqq.)—rd 8€ AevKd kcal srasdiors 
yiveras ves ovot mapray, paddoyv 8 dy bypg ypavras rpopy’ cal cwdver 
ry abfny cai ra cepara icyvaives ray radior, For apicpévos xpdvos, 
cp. 3. 13. 12844 22 and 3. 14. 1285a 34. As to (4 pixpdr), see 
critical note. 

28. 8d x.7.A. 405 is explained by ¢v rocoirp yip «1... 30. We 
should have expected from Hist. An. 7. 1. 582 a 16-29 (quoted in 
part above on 11) that Aristotle would have delayed the age of 
marriage for women till twenty-one, but this would have involved 
a shortening of the duration of wedlock, as it is to close before the 
wife is fifty years of age. The male reaches the acmé of his physical 
development between thirty and thirty-five (see- vol. i. p. 186, note 2, 
and cp. 1335 2 32 8q.), so that Aristotle might well have placed the 
age of marriage for the male a little earlier than he does, but he 
probably wishes to make the duration of wedlock the same for 
husband and wife (about thirty-two years). As to the ages recom- 
mended by Plato, see vol. i. p. 183. 

29. As to [4 pixpédv], see critical note. 

30. év tocovTe, SC. xpdoy, ‘at an age no greater than this.’ 

dxpdLouoi te trois capac. ovleufts gorat, ‘coupling will take place 
while their bodies are in their prime.’ For the importance of this, 
cp. Plato, Rep. 459 B and Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 23. 

31. cuyxaraByoerat, sc. ovfevéis, cp. 10. 

32. rots pév, the children, answering to rots 8¢, 34, the fathers. 

38. dpxopdvots rijs dxpiis, cp. 1335 b 27, dpxerOas ris oulevrEeas. 

$4. 48n xaradedupérns Tis HAtxias, ‘ their period of vigour having 
now been brought to a close’ (cp. De Gen. An. 1.19. 727 a 8, «ai 
maveras THs HAtkias Aryovons rois pev Td BvvacGat yevway, rais 3¢ Ta KaTa- 
pnwa, and Demosth. in Apatur. c.. 4, ofma 3’ én dary érra ad’ of 1rd 
peév dey aradéAvca), Or possibly ‘having now been wrecked. For 
npés, ‘towards,’ see Bon. Ind. 641 b 9, where we find a reference 
among other passages to De Gen. An. 5. 1.7784 25, ra pév yap 
(rév (pov) od modtotra: mpds rd yipas émdnros. 

36. rots 82 epi thy Spav xpévots x... Cp. Philo, Mechan. Synt. 
P- 99. II, det 8 nai rais imopvgecr ray retxdv AaOpaiws xpacba xabamep 
nal wuv xpGvras peradXevovres. Tois wepi tiv Spay xpdvos, ‘time in 
connexion with season,’ in contradistinction to of wept riy qAtciav 
xpdver: Cp. C. 5.1327 a 8, rps mepi Eva VAns, and for the distinction 
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Hist. An. 5. 8. 5428 19, dpa: 8¢ xal HAruias rs dyetas éxdotos cab 
apurpévas rev (ear. 

37. ols of woAddot a.7.4. There is a tacit antithesis between « 
moAXoi and ol iarpoi and of guowol, 40. In reference to the quesi 
of season, which is a very simple one, we need not have recoux 
to the opinion of learned men ; the verdict of the many will sufic: 
cp. Top. 2. 2. 110 19, olov iyewdy yey pytéow Td woeyrixie types, w 
of mooi A€yougw’ mérepoy 3é Td mpoKeivevoy woujrucdy Uyeeias § of, oer 
ws of moAAoi xAyréoy GAN’ a&s 6 iarpés. See vol. i. p. 187, nole | 
The mention of of woddof would seem to show that it was usual t0 
marry in the winter throughout Greece and not merely in Atta 
In épicavres Aristotle probably refers to a custom or unwritten hv. 
Pythagoras went further (Diog. Laert. 8. 9, «ai sept adppodoier & 
Gnow otras’ “ dppodicw yeydvos woecOa, py Oépeos’ pbrrosepn 4 
xai fpos xoupérepa, Bapéa 8¢ wacay Spyy nul ds ‘yeiqy obx ayobk ea 
cp. Alcaeus, Fragm. 13, 39 with Bergk’s notes, and Hist. An 5% 
5424 32). ‘In 1876 Dr. Kulischer, in a paper in the Laitschry: 
Jiir LEthnologie, collected details of human pairing-seasons, § 
marked by festivals of plainly matrimonial intent, and brovgt 
forward still more distinct evidence from the statistics of births 
which show maxima and minima pointing to two especial pairits 
times, about New Year and in late spring. Dr. Westermac 
[in his history of Human Marriage, Macmillan, 1891] ‘ brings a 
evidence to bear on the subject’ (Prof. E. B. Tylor, Acad, 
Oct. 3, 1891). | 

38. thy cuvavhiay tadrny, ‘this kind of dwelling togethe. 
SuvavAia in this sense is connected with avAy, not avdés, and 
a very rare word, but Bekk.* is no doubt wrong in follow 
Lamb., who reads owevciay, The word duavNa occurs in Acsch 
Choeph. 599, fu{vyous & duavdias (‘wedded unions,’ Liddell and 
Scott), and Schn. points out that Plato (Laws 721 D) ‘caelibaiun 
eodem modo povavAiay vocavit.’ There were other kinds of owas 
e.g. those of épéorcoe and duorpamefor, NOt dpdAexrpor. 

39. Set 82 kal adrods 48n Ccupedy x.1A., ‘and the married coup 
also in turn’ (as well as the lawgiver, cp. 1334 b 33 and 13355 u) 
‘should study the teaching of physicians and that of physicd 
philosophers.’ For #é see note on 1258b 18: fey here lends 
emphasis to a pronoun, as in that passage and often elsewhtt 
(e.g. in 2.8.1268b 21: 4 (7).2.1324a 14: 7 (5). 10. 1313210) 
For Oewpeiv ra mapa rev iarpay Aeydueva, cp. Metaph. M. 1. 10768 1% 
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wperov ra rapa rev GAdXwv Aeydueva Oewpyréov, and Meteor. 2. 9. 
37024 21, ra pév ody Aeydpeva wep Bpovrns xal dorpanis mapa rev dAdwy 
ravur édori, and see note on 13244 25. 

41. of te ydp larpoi «.1.X., ‘for physicians state in an adequate 
way the favourable moments of the body [for the procreation of 
children].’. Hesiod had recommended the time after a sacrificial 
feast (Op. et Dies 735, 


pe drd dvediporo radov drovorrncarvra 

omepuaivey yevenv, GX’ dbavdray and dards), 
but some were wholly against the time after a feast of any kind, 
even the ordinary d3einvov, and among them was Epicurus (Plut. 
Sympos. 3. 6: Usener, Epicurea, Fragm. 61, p. 117 sq.). Cp. 
Plato, Laws 674 B, Plut. Lycurg. c. 15, and Diog. Laert. 7. 18. 
We learn the opinion of the Athenian physician Mnesitheus 
(B. Cc. 400-350?) from Athen. Deipn. 357 ¢,,1d 8¢ ray padaxiwv yévos, 
ola mrovdunddwv te Kal onmiy nal ray rowvrey, Tv pew odpxa Svorerroy 
dyes’ 8:0 nal ampds adpodkoracpods dpydrrovoty, atroi pev ydp eict 
arvevgsarodes, 6 S€ Tay dhpodioucpev xatpds mvevparddous mpoodeira 
dcabevews (cp. De Part. An. 4. 10. 689 a 29 sqq.). As to the dawn 
of day, see Aristoph. Lysistr. 966 Didot. 

Ll. nat wept rSv wveupdtev of duoixoi. Cp. De Gen. An. 4. 2. 766 b 1835 b. 
34, xal rd Bopeiois dppevoroxeiy padrov f vorians’ Sore nat meperraparind- 
repa, 7d 8€ mdcioy sepirrwpa dvomenrérepor’ 3d Trois per Gppeow typérepoy 
7d oméppa, tais 8¢ yuvagiy 7 ray Karaynviow Exxpiors (Cp. 767 a 8 sqq.) : 
Hist. An. 6. 19. 574a 1: Probl. 1. 24. 862 a 30, ére 8¢ 9 dvvapes 
Hud ev ros apOpas eori, ravra 3¢ dvieras td ray voriow: Probl. 26. 43. 
945218 sq. Plato recognizes the influence of winds on genera- 
tion in Laws 747 D. 

2. woiwv 8é tev x.7.4. Here the question announced for con- 
sideration in 1334 b 31 is taken up, so far at least as relates to 
the body. Plato had already said something on the subject in 
Laws 775 B sqq.: cp. 779 D sqq. The view which prevailed at 
Sparta may be gathered from Xen. Rep. Lac. 1. 4, rais 3 Ae 
Bépass péyorov vouicas (6 Avxvipyos) elvar thy rexvorroiay mpérov péy 
capackey frafey oi8ev Frrov rd Onrv rov dppevos gudov' eneira 8é 
Spdépow xa loyves, Semep cal rois dvBpdow, ovre cal rais Ondeias aydvas 
apds aGAndas exoinae, vopifov é£ dudorépeov loyupay kal rad Exyowa éppo- 
pevéorepa yiyvecOa:, and Plut. Lycurg.c. 14: compare the fragment 
of Critias quoted in vol. i. p. 350, note 1. 
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3. émonjoact pev wt. For the case of émorjoacs, see note ca 
1275416. Subjects often receive only a hasty consideration mm 
the Fourth Book, a fuller treatment of them later on bemg pro 
mised: see vol. i. p. 296. What Aristotle means by ¢ssorpsen 
paddoy (SC. roy Adyor, CP. epi (ays xal Oavdrov 6. 470b 5), we se 
from c. 17. 1336 b 25, dorepoy 8 emurrncavras dei dcopioas psttAdow, etre 
pn Sei mpa@rov etre Set dtaropnocayras, cai was Sci. ‘Ev rois wept tH 
madovopias, perhaps ‘in the inquiries respecting the management of 
children,’ rather than ‘in the inquiries respecting the education of 
children,’ which is the rendering of Sepulv., Vict., Lamb., and 
Liddell and Scott. Oa:dovopia is used in a different sense in 8 (6}. 
8. 1322 b 39 and 1323a4. It seems strange that Aristotle should 
intend to treat the question rote» rwéy «1.A. in an inquiry respect- 
ing the management of children. He apparently designed to 
include a discussion of the subject in the Politics ; no such discus 
sion, however, finds a place in the work as we have it (for other 
cases of the same thing, see vol. ii. p. xxvii). 

5. tuwy 82 ixaviy ciweiy nai viv, ‘but one should now also say 
what is adequate in outline.’ Sus. inserts dei after ixa»dy, but, as he 
himself suggests in Sus.', Addenda, p. lxiv, it seems likely that d«i ts 
to be supplied here from Aceréov, 4: cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 3 sqq. 
where de» must apparently be supplied with trdpyew and dei with 
rarreyv. Bonitz does not refer to the passage before us in Ind. 1684 
54 sqq., where he considers one or two other cases in which 3a 
may be thought to be omitted. Aristotle inherits the expression. 
rime from Plato, in whose writings it occurs frequently. A rowos is 
the outline or mepeypagn (cp. Laws 876 D, wepeypadny re xai ros 
Turous THY Tysepidy eidvras) Which an artist draws before filling m 
his picture: see note on 1263 a 31. 

ovre ydp x.t.A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1138b 26, xai yap ey rais 
@AAas emtedeias, wept doas doriy emathpn, tour’ dAnbés péev etsresy, ort 
atre meio obre eAarre Set wovety ovde Pabupeiy, GAAd rd pica Kai ds 6 dpbes 
Adyos. As to 7 rav dOAnrav és, cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 10, aOAnrennp eto, 
Xenophanes, Fragm. 2 Bergk, Eurip. Fragm. 284, and Plato, Rep. 
403 E-407 E, where Stallbaum compares Plut. Philopoemen c. 3. 
What Plato objects to in athletes, however, is their sleepiness and 
inability to stand the rapid changes of diet which are inseparable from 
a soldier’s life, whereas Aristotle rather objects to the tendencies 
impressed on their constitution by severe toil of one monotonous 
kind. For the order of the words in 5—~8, see note on 13274 4. 
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G. mpds woktrixihy edefiay, ‘with a view to the kind of bodily 
fitness that is useful to a citizen’: cp. Xen. Oecon. 11.13. Evefia 
differs from strength, and it also differs from health; it is the 
business of a gymnastic trainer to produce evegia, just as it is 
the business of a physician to produce health (Top. 5. 7.137 a 3 
sqq.). But the evegia which Aristotle speaks of here is not gymnas- 
tic evegia, but the evefia which makes a man an efficient citizen, fit 
in body to bear the labours which fall to the lot of soldiers and 
citizens. 

mpds byleav xai texvoroiay. As to the ill-effect of the train- 
ing of athletes on health, cp. Plato, Rep. 403 E sq., and as to its 
ill-effect on rexvoroa, cp. De Gen. An. 4. 6. 775 a 35, dvadioxes yap 
6 wdvos ra mepitrmpara, and Hist. An. 6. 20. 574 b 28, co» 8 em rap 


Aaxovar (xuvav) cvpBaiver mdbos' movnmavres yap paddov Suvayrat éxevew 
i) dpyourres. 


7. Kaxorovntixh, ‘unfit for labour,’ ‘labouring ill,’ like raxdmrvous, 
‘ breathing ill,’ or xaxo@dvaros, ‘ dying ill.’ 

8. werornpévny pev odv «.7.A. Ody here contains an inference 
from what precedes, as in 1. 1.1252 a 7 (see note on that passage). 
Iidvos is the source of evefia (Phys. 2. 3.195 a 8 sqq.: Metaph. 4. 2. 
1013 b 9 sq.: cp. Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 23 sqq.). Compare what 
Atalanta is made to say in Eurip. Fragm. 529, 

al 8 els yduous Abou, & py} rvxos, more, 

rey dv Sdpotow epevoveay dei 

Berriov dy réxotus Sdpacw réxva’ 

éx yap marpés xal pnrpds Gotis éxrovet 

oxdnpas diairas of ydvos Bedrioves. 
But Atalanta’s training had been that of a huntress, not that of an 
athlete. The toils which Aristotle would recommend to married 
women would, however, rather be the light and varied toils of the 
mistress of a household, as to which we learn much from the advice 
given by Ischomachus to his wife in Xen. Oecon. c.10.10sq. For 
névns uy Biaioss, Cp. § (8). 4. 1338 b 40, rv Bio» rpopiy xa) tous mpds 
dvayxny idvous. 

9. mpds éva pdvoy, sc. révov (Ridgeway and Sus.*). 

ll. dpofws $2 «.7.X., ‘and these physical characteristics should be 
possessed alike by men and women,’ so that women no less than 
men should émipedeioba: roy coparey, (Taira is in the plural because 
the characteristics are many.) Aristotle’s language is very similar 
to that of Plato in Laws 804 D, ra aira 8¢ 39 cai mepi Onreoy 6 pay 
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duds vdpos dy etsros wdvra, Ecaxep nal wepi réy dppires, toa nal ras Ondex 
doxeiw deivy, but Plato goes much further both in Rep. 451 C—4578 
and in Laws 804 C-806 C than Anisstotle does here. 

12. xph 82 x.7.X. ‘Pregnant women also, as well as those 
marrying. "Eyxtpeyv is the Attic word rather than @yxvos. Aristode 
here follows in the track cf Lycurgus and Plato: cp. Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 1. 3, airixa yap wep rexvowowlas, iva é£ dpyns dpfepas, of per do 
ras padXovcas rikrew cai xadés Sonoveas xépas wasdeverGas xai cite 


e » 


3 awvoréy perpwerdry tpioves Kai dyy 7 duvardy pexporare eaev y 
yyy § wapray dweyoudvas f b8apel xpwptvas dedyouerw, whereas Lycurgts 
ordered a different course, and Plato, Laws 788 D sqq. and 789 D. 
Bovrccbe dua yédars ppdlwpev, rLévres vdpous, Ty pay KUOVoUY wepese- 
rely, TO yerduevoy 8¢ sAdrrey re olow xnptvov, tws Typdv, eal péyps dw 
édroiy owapyavay, Not only would the unborn child profit by the 
exercise taken by the mother, but the mother herself would secure 
an easier delivery (De Gen. An. 4. 6. 775 a 30 Sqq.). 

14. roGro 8e Aqgbiov ty vopobdry worjon, i.e. to secure that preg- 
nant women shall not take little food and exercise. 

wpoordfarn. «.r.A. Tod is of course to be taken with sopas. 
Aristotle here perhaps takes a hint from Plato, who in Laws 8338 
had made a temple the goal of a foot-race: cp. also Laws 78q F. 
For Ocav ray elAnyérov ry repli ris yevévews trippy, where 9 yerecs= 
‘partus’ (Bon. Ind. 149 a 3 sqq.), cp. Plato, Phileb. 61 B, «te 
Avovvoos eire “Hfaoros «& doris Oety raurny mp ripqy eDnye THs avy 
xpdoews. Notwithstanding the gender of ra» «iAnyérwr, the gods 
referred to are no doubt Eileithyia (Hom. II. 11. 270 sq.: Paus. 8. 32. 
4: Theocr. 17. 60 sqq.) and Artemis (Plato, Theaet. 149 B, airie 
b¢ ye rovrov dacs elvas ryv “Aprepsy, Sts ddoxos céca rip oxeiary etAnye) : 
perhaps also Demeter Calligeneia (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. 
§ 56. 19) and at Athens the Tpiroméropes (Phanodem. Fragm. 4: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 367). The temples of Eileithyia in the 
Peloponnesus were often just outside the city-gate (see note on 
13312 26). "Awoepaweiay, from dwobepawevew, ‘to honour zealously’ 
or ‘completely’: cp. dwoBdwrev (c. 17. 1336 2 16), apirdoncobu 
(Plato, Laws 873 A), awodvpecOa:, and dsrofpyveiy, A daily offering 
at a temple would be an indication of zealous worship: cp. Plat. 
Nic. c. 4, opddpa yap fy (6 Nexias) ray cxnenAnypever ra Saupdna aol 
Ousacpg wporxeipevos, Ss yor Covavdldns, é» 8¢ run résw Laoeharros 
dcaddyay ytypanras, ors xa’ nuépay COve rote Bevis. 

16. thy pévrot Sidvoway «7.4. What is the construction of rq 
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didvoray? Is it in the acc. after ddyew, the subject of &dyew being 
ras éyxvous understood and didyeew itself being here used in the sense 
of ‘to keep,’ as in Isocr. Nicocl. § 41, xairos xp} rovs épdas Bact- 
Aetvorras pi} pdvoy ras ndAas éy duovoia neapacba ducyew, Sv dv dpxociy, 
GAAG «al rots olxovs rovs idious? Or is ras é¢yxious the subject of 
dityew used intransitively, and the proper rendering of rj dcdvoray 
‘in respect of the mind’? Or is rjv &dvoay the subject of didyew 
used intransitively? Sepulveda, who translates, ‘mentem autem 
contra quam corpus tranquillam securamque gerere convenit,’ appears 
to adopt the first of these interpretations, Victorius, who translates, 
‘mente autem contra atque corpore sedatius remissiusque degere 
convenit,’ the second (so Stahr and Sus.), Mr. Welldon, who trans- 
lates, ‘their mind unlike their bodies should at such a time be 
comparatively indolent,’ the third. I incline to the second inter- 
pretation: no instance of ddyew being used in the sense of ‘to 
keep’ is given in the Index Aristotelicus, and in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 
32 sq. the word is used intransitively. The reason why Aristotle 
advises the avoidance of mental labour appears to be because it 
would ‘be a hindrance to the body’ (5 (8). 4. 1339 a 7 sqq.) and 
he wishes the bodily state of the mother to be as good as possible. 
Compare the advice given by Plato in Laws 792 E, where however 
he counsels the avoidance of an excess of pleasures and pains rather 
than of mental labour. We expect rot odpares in 17 rather than 
Tay copdroy. 

18. dwodadorta ... daiveras, ‘evidently are influenced by.’ 

tis exovons, i.e. ris pnrpés: see Bon. Ind. 305 b 38, where De 
Gen. An. 2. 4. 7404 26, 37, and 3. 3. 754b 1 are referred to. 

19. Sowep ra hudpeva rijs yijs. Cp. De Gen. An. 2. 4. 7404 24, 
éxet 8é Suvdues pew Fon (Gow dredés 3é, DAdAoGey avayxaioy AayBavew thy 
rpopny od xpyras ty vorépg Kal ry ¢xovoy, Sowep yp purdéy, rou hapBa- 
pew rpopny, cos ay rercewhy mpds ro elvas fon (pow Surdues wopeurixdy. 
In this passage and also in that before us Aristotle seems to have 
in his memory Hippocr. De Natura Pueri, 1. 414 Kithn, papi yap 
ra év th yA Pudueva wavra (nv aro ris yis THs ixuddos, cat sxws dy 7 yi 
xn Ixpados ev wvr7z, orm cal ra Gudueva Exew, ovrw nal maidiov (7 and 
Ths pyTpds éy ryaO6 pHrppos’ cal Sxos ay fy pyrnp tysins Ex, ovr Kal ro 
saior Exe, ; 

wept 8¢ dwodcews x«.7.X., ‘and with respect to the exposure or 
rearing of children, let there be a law that defective offspring shall 
not be reared, but that offspring shall not be exposed on the ground 
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of an excessive number of children [as distinguished from that of 
imperfection], in case the customs of the State, as regulated by the 
lawgiver ’ (literally, ‘the ordering of the customs’), ‘are opposed 
an excessive number, for the amount of reproductive intercourse 
should be fixed, and if any parents have offspring in consequence 
of intercourse taking place beyond that limit, abortion should & | 
produced before sensation and life develope in the embryo, for tha — 
which is holy in this matter will be marked off from that whichis | 
not by the absence or presence of sensation and life.’ See on ths — 
passage vol. i. p. 187 and notes 2 and 3. In Greece the poor were 
often unwilling to rear children, especially daughters: cp. Plut De 
Amore Prolis c. 5, of pév yap mévnres ob rpépovos réxva, hoSoupern wy 
x.r.A., and Poseidipp. ‘Eppadppédiros Fragm. (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. ¢. 


516), 
vidy rpehe was «dy séms tis Sy ruyn, 


Ovyarépa 8 éxribnow xby § mdovaws. 


The Greeks noticed with surprise that in Egypt all children bom 
were reared (Aristot. Fragm. 258. 1525 a 37 sqq.: Strabo, p. 824) 
In Aristotle’s ‘ best State’ exposure would be resorted to only i 
the case of imperfectly developed offspring, or rather of offspring 
the imperfection of which was obvious at the moment of birth, for 
not all the kinds of imperfection noticed above on 1335 a 13 would 
be traceable at birth. The rule at Sparta was not to rear anything 
dyewves kal duoppov (Plut. Lycurg. c. 16). Seneca says of Rome 
(De Ira x. 15), liberos quoque, si debiles monstrosique editi sunt, 
mergimus. I know not whether dwdé6eots in the sense of the ‘ expos 
ing of children’ occurs elsewhere. For 9 rafts ray «Oa, cp. TH 
raf ray véuov, 2. 10. 1271 b 29, 32. Keduy, SC. wAnOos rex 
(so Vict. ‘in illis locis ubi lege interdictum est ne quis pater alat 
plures liberos quam lex patiatur’): cp. c. 17. 13364 35, of xeAvorres 
év rois wdpos. “Opicba yap dei «.7.A., cp. 2. 6. 1265 b 6 sq. and 2. 7. 
1266 b8sqq. In édy 8€ riot yiyvnras rapa ratra ovrdvacberrer, supply 
réxva With yiywyra from what precedes, and take wapa ravra (sc. 7 
omopéva) with curdvacbévrey, ‘in consequence of intercourse in 
excess of the legal limit’ (so Vict. and Stahr), or possibly ‘in 
contravention of the legal limit’ (cp. Plato, Polit. 300 D, where 
mapa Tatra == apa rovs wépous). For the use of ravra here see note 
on 1252 a 33. For the case of ovvdvarbévrer (one might expect 
auvivacbeior), Reiz (quoted by Schn.) compares Hom. II. 16. 531, 
Srre of dx’ frovoe péyas Oeds ed€apevoro, and Odyss. 9. 256, jp & 
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avre xarexhdaOn didov hrop Secavrev «.7.A. Richards adds a reference 
to Thuc. 3. 13. 9 and Xen. Cyrop. 1. 4. 2. See also notes on 1281b 
4 and 13. 

24. wpiv alc@now dyyevdoGar nai Lwiv. Cp. De Gen. An. 5. 1. 
778 b 32, ef & doriy dvayxaioy yew aicOnow 1d (gov, cal rére mpordv 
éors (gov, Gray alaOnois yévpras mp@rov x.7.d., and Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 
1170 a 16, rd 8é (Hv dpifovras rots (gors Suvdper aloGncews, avOpwmots 
¥ aiaéjoens 4 vonrews. -Contrast the view of Democritus, De An. 
I. 2. 4044 GQ, &d xai rod (qv Spov elvas rv dvarvony, which was also 
that of Diogenes of Apollonia (Fragm. 5: Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 
1. 254). Aristotle is here speaking not of life in general, but of 
animal life, for plants also live, and in their case (anv dAéyoper thy Oe 
avrov rpodny re xal atfnow nat dbiow (De An. 2. 1. 412414): Cp. 
De An. 3. 12. 4344 27. 

25. eprocetoOar Sei. rhy duBAwow. Bonitz (Ind. 243 b 17) takes 
€vroeioba here as middle, but the verb seems to be rarely used in 
this sense in the middle voice, and perhaps Sus. is right in taking 
it as passive. In the ‘oath of Hippocrates’ which was sworn by 
aspirants to medical practice one of the promises made is that the 
taker of the oath will not produce abortion. The thing, however, 
was no doubt occasionally done not only by physicians but by 
midwives (Plato, Theaet. 149 D). 

Ts yap Scvov xr. As to the use of ovx Saws and avécws of 
violations of duty to near relatives, see note on 1262a 28. The 
abortion of an embryo in which sensation and life had already 
developed would involve a violation of this nature. 

26. éwei 82 «.7.X., ‘but since the commencement of the fit age 
for marriage for man and wife has been defined’ (in 1335 a 
28 sqq.), ‘and it has been settled at what age they should begin 
their union.’ As to the péy solifarium in 4 pév dpxn, see notes on 
1262a 6 and 1270a 34. The suppressed clause here is ‘but the 
end of it has not.’ 

28. Nerroupyety wpds Texvorrotiay, ‘to serve the State’ in relation 
to the begetting of children, according to Liddell and Scott (so 
also Mr. Welldon): Sus., on the other hand, translates ‘sich diesem 
Geschafte zu widmen’ (‘to devote themselves to this task’), and 
Stahr ‘dem Kinderzeugen obzuliegen,’ following in the track of 
Lamb., ‘liberis procreandis operam dare.’ Perhaps, as Plato speaks 
in Rep. 460E of ricrew rq adve and yeway ti woke, the first of 
these two interpretations is to be preferred. For mpés, cp. 6 (4). 4. 
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I2QI a 35, rd mept ras dpxds Aewroupyour, “Appérres 1s used = 
association with xpq here as with de in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 14. 

29. rd ydp rév wpecBurépey exyova «.t.d. Cp. Xen. Mem. 4 4 
23 and Plato, Rep. 459 B. By of apeaBirepa Aristotle here mea-: 
ol wapyxpaxéres, i.e. those over fifty or perhaps fifty-five: cp. Rhe- 
2. 13. 1389 b 13, of 8¢ xpecBurepa: nal wapnxpasdéres. In Probl. 38. < 
967 b 13 sqq. of wpeoBurepos are apparently identified with ef yqper- 
xovres. See notes on 13298 13 and 1321a 22. By of yeympacsre 
Aristotle may probably mean men over sixty, or sixty-five. Mer- 
bership of the Lacedaemonian yepovcia was confined to men who 
had passed their sixtieth year, When Aristotle says that ‘be 
children of aged fathers are aoGeveis, he perhaps means more thi: 
that they are weak in body. Oi doGeveis are specially subject «: 
emotion (see note on 1342 2 11). 

82. 8d card Thy rijs Biavolas daptly, sc. apicbe 6 ypdvor TAs Tree 
wodas: so Lamb. ‘quare id tempus praefiniatur, in quo mers 
maxime viget ac floret,’ Coray, and others. Aristotle is speaking 
of the mental prime of the husband, not the wife. The bod! 
prime of a man falls between thirty and thirty-five (see above cz 
13354 28). 

83. rév wordy rds. Solon (Fragm. 27) is referred to. He 
however places the mental prime between forty-two and fifty-six. 
There is a further reference to these poets in c. 17.1336 b 40 sqq. 

835. Sore térrapow «.1.4. Plato also in the Republic (460 £) 
closes the period of rexvoroda for the man at fifty-five, adding th: 
in his case the mental and bodily prime lies between twenty-five and 
fifty-five. Sir Nicholas Bacon (born in 1509) was fifty-two year 
of age when his famous son Francis was born to him in 1561. 
Lord Chatham was fifty-one when William Pitt was born to him. 
' Sir John Herschel (born in 1792) was born when his father 
Sir William Herschel (born in 1738) was fifty-four years of age. 
How many other great men have had fathers over fifty at the timc 
of their birth, Iam unable to say. For ris els rd Gevepdv yervgoess. 
cp. Plato, Rep. 461 C, pnd els has exhépecy ximpa pndé y' év. 

87. 1d 8é Aowwdv u.7.A. Compare Plato, Rep. 461 B sq., where 
Plato does not impose this restriction on the intercourse of those 
over the legal age, if only they take care that no offspring shall 
see the light or, supposing it does, shall live. 

dyseians xdpwv. Cp. De Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 b 8 9qq., 7262 22. 
and 5. 3. 783 b a9 sq., and Probl. 4. 29. 880a 22 sqq. See also 
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Plin. Nat. Hist. 28. 58, and the case of Timochares in Hippocr. 
De Morbis Vulgaribus 5, vol. iii. p. 574 Kthn. Pythagoras 
probably would not have admitted that health could ever be 
thus promoted (cp. Diog. Laert. 8. 9). 

4 Twos GAAns Tovadrns airias, such as evefia, which is often men- 
tioned in conjunction with dyiea, e.g. in Phys. 7. 3. 246 b 4: Plato, 
Rep. 559 A, Protag. 354 B. Cp. Laws 708 B, noiv dros rocovross 
nabnpacw,. 

88. aiverGar Bei wocoundvous tiv Suidiay, ‘ought manifestly to 
resort to the intercourse.’ 

wepi 82 rijs apds GAAny 4 pds GAdov, sc. dpidias, ‘but with respect 
to the intercourse of a husband with another woman than his wife, 
or of a wife with another man than her husband.’ Aristotle has 
before him here Plato, Laws 784 E, Grav 8¢ 8) saidas yerjoavra 
xara ydpous, day adAorpia tie wepl Ta roravra Kowery yuvasel 4 yum) avbpi, 
cay péy wardoroovperos Ere, ra aura émi(nua abrois fore, xaddwep rois ers 
yervopivos elpnra perd 8¢ ravra 6 pév cwpovay nal aadppovovca els rd 
roavra dor navra evddcipos, 6 bd rovvayriov evayrias ripdabw, paddoy dé 
dratéobe, and 841 C sqq. Both Aristotle and Plato (in Laws 
841 C sqq. at any rate, y) Aavbdvav dydpas re xal yvvaixas wdcas) 
seem to confine themselves to the prohibition of unconcealed 
adultery. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 40. The writer of the First Book 
of the Oeconomics (c. 4. 13448 8-13) appears to go further. 
Contrast with all this the occasional permission to Spartan wives 
of intercourse with other.men than their husbands (Plut. Lycurg. 
Cc. 15). 

830. dwhds, ‘broadly,’ ‘at any time,’ in contradistinction to sepi 
roy xpdévor roy ris rexvoroias: cp. Anal. Pr. 1.15. 34 b 7, det dé Aap- 
Bdvew rd wavri imdpyoy pi} kata xpdvoy dpicarras, oiov wiv f ev rode rp 
xpdvp, GAX’ drhas. 

40. dwrépevoy daiveoOar, ‘openly to touch’: cp. Plato, Laws 
816 E, pndd rea parvOdvovra aird yiyrerOas avepdv rav dhevbépov. 
Plato had already used the word dwrec6a: in Laws 841 D, pnderis 
dxreaOa tav yewaiev dpa xai ¢devOépov, and this is no doubt one of 
the passages which Aristotle has before him here. Bonitz (Ind. s. v.) 
compares Probl. 4. 29. 880a 28 sq. 

pnSapy py Sands occurs in Plato, Laws 777 E, and pydapas pndayg 
in Laws 820 B, but I know not whether pndaug pndapes occurs 
elsewhere in Arisiotle’s writings. The Index Aristotelicus omits 
the phrase, and indeed by some error the word pndapas. Tuvrp 
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savres is a phrase frequently employed by Aristotle (see Bon. Ind 
S.V. wdvrp). 

Stray f Kai wpocayopevOp wéots. Kai here probably means ‘a. 
as in 2. 3.1262 a 8 (see notes on 1262 a 6 and 1303a 20). Th 
word mdéoce is used here and in 1. 3. 1253 b 6 by Aristotle, but zs 
a poetical word, seldom used in prose. On spovayopev6y, set 
Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, s. v. dyopeves. 

8 sqq. Aristotle says little in this chapter which had no 
already been said by Plato, and throughout the whole of it he 
seems to write with the Seventh Book of the Laws before him, bc: 
he brings together, and thus makes more effective, what Plato had 
said in a scattered and often an incidental way. He sometime 
differs from Plato; thus he is for rearing children under seven tc 
a greater extent at home than Plato had proposed to do, he wil. 
not have their crying restrained, etc. In recommending, again. 
that children should be habituated from their earliest infancy to 
bear heat and cold, he goes beyond anything contemplated br 
Plato or practised at Sparta (Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 4) or in Crete 
(Ephor. Fragm. 64: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 250), for neither the 
Spartans nor the Cretans seem to have begun this habituation in 
babyhood, and Plato speaks of é« waidev (Rep. 403 C), not, like 
Aristotle, of éx psxpé» maider, when he refers to the subject (Rep. 
404A); it is rather from some barbarian races, such as the Celis, 
that Aristotle learns this lesson, as indeed he himself tells us. He 
keeps the same end in view in his rules as to the rearing of 
children as he does in his rules as to marriage; he seeks in both 
to secure that the children shall be well-grown in body and sound 
in mind and likely to make good soldiers and citizens in after- 
years. Rearing comes first, covering the whole period up to seven 
years of age, and then comes education (c. 17. 1336b 37 sqq.). 
Aristotle confines himself during the first two or three years of 
life to studying the physical development of the child in accordance 
with the principle laid down in c. 15. 1334 b 25 sqq., but after that 
age he pays attention to the development not only of the body, but 
of the dpe&s and character. Till seven the children must neces- 
sarily in his opinion be reared at home, and consequently must be 
more or less in the company of slaves, and he evidently fears that 
if they are much in the company of slaves at this impressible time 
—the age at which permanent tastes are acquired, wavra yap orépye- 
pev ra mpara paddoy (1336 b 33)—they may acquire a taint of 
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illibera] feeling and indecency of which it will not be easy to rid 
them in later life. This leads him to pay special attention to the 
years from two or three to seven. 

Fevopdvay 8é raw téxvow «.7.A. Aristotle reproduces the turn of 
the opening sentences of the Seventh Book of the Laws (788 A, 
yevopévey 8¢ raidlav dppéevey cai Onde rpopyy wey srov cai wadeiay 1rd 
perd ravra Aéyaw dpOérar Ay yiyro6 piv). Aci must be supplied 
with ofc6a: Aristotle forgets that he has not used the word since 
c. 16. 1335 b 38, and that the imperatives gorw (39) and ({npuovcbw 
(1336a 1), which however contain in them much of the force of 
dei, have intervened. MeydAny elva: d:adopay, ‘is a highly important 
determining influence one way or the other’: we expect rather 
péya dadépew (cp. 1. 13. 1260 b 16 sqq.) Or peydAny moreiy Scadopay 
(cp. De Part. An. 2. 4.651 a 15) OF peydAny gxew dsadopay (Pol. 5 (8). 
6. 1340 b 22), but that which produces a difference is often termed 
a dadopd, just-as that which produces fear is sometimes termed 
¢¢é8os. Compare the construction noticed in the note on 1264 a 39. 

5. galverai re «.7.d., ‘and evidently, if we investigate the ques- 
tion by a reference to the lower animals and to the barbarian 
nations which make it their aim to introduce the habit of body 
suitable for war, food abounding in milk is most congenial to the 
bodies [of infants], and with little wine in it on account of the 
diseases which wine produces. With njv wodepixjy ef contrast 
5 (8). 4. 1338b 10, dOAnrixjy ew. For dyew see critical note. 
éaivec6a: without an infinitive or a participle may mean either ‘to 
appear’ or ‘evidently to be’ (Bon. Ind. 808b §2 sqq.); here it 
probably means the latter. The nom. to ¢daivera: is 9 rod ydAaxros 
mAnOovoa (Or wAnGvovca) rpopy dowordpa d¢ ba rd voonpara. For &d, 
see note on 1328a19. The nations referred to are no doubt 
those mentioned in c. 2. 1324 b 9 sqq., and especially the Scythians : 
cp. Antiphanes, Muroréynpos (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 85), 

elr ov copot dnr eloiv of Exvba odddpa, 

of yevopevocow ebbéws rois sradioss 

&ddacw irrey cai Body rive ydAa; 
We read of the milk-drinking Hippemolgi in Hom. Il. 13. 5. The 
Greeks, however, mostly used goats’ milk (Biichsenschiitz, Besitz 
und Erwerb, p. 313); they used ewes’ milk but little (ibid.), and 
they regarded the milk of cows (Plut. Pelop. c. 30) and asses (Plut. 
Demosth. c. 27) as food for invalids. It was on goats’ milk that 
Jupiter was reared as an infant (Manil. Astron. 1. 364 sqq.)- 
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Compare the rearing of the infant Camilla (Virg. Aen. 11. 570 sqq.}. 
But Aristotle is recommending the use of milk not merely in the 
case of sucklings, who indeed mus/ use it, but in the case of chi- 
dren generally, or at any rate of children under three or there- 
abouts. The great physical strength of the Suebi was due in par 
to their use of milk (Caesar, Bell. Gall. 4. 1.8 sq.). In the eariy 
days of ancient Greece infants were sometimes given honey, no: 
milk (Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 506). Phoenix gave the infan: 
Achilles wine (Hom. IL. 9. 489), and it was probably commoaly 
given to infants (Dio Chrys. Or. 4.155 R, § ov ofc: Adyes aire 
td rov As ros Bacwéas rpéderOa, Sowep twd rirOns ydAacn 
oimp xai orrios,;), but Hippocrates (De Aere, Aquis, Locis, vol. i 
p. 542 Kiihn) advises, xai gayi duewor elva trois sadinow row civer as 
tdaptoraroy dc8dvar’ focoy yap ras PAéBas Evyxaiet nal cvvavaives: One 
source of stone in the bladder was thus removed. According to 
Hist. An. 7. 12. 588 a 3 sqq., wine sometimes produced conval- 
sions in infants (SAaBepdv 8é wpds rd wdbos xal 5 owos 6 péAas padre 
Tou Aevxov Kal 6 i) dapis, nal ra wreiora ray Gutwser: Cp. De Somne, 
3. 457.214, 80d rots wadias ov ovppépoverw of olive ovde tais rirbas 
(dcapépe yap tcws ovdéy aira sive 4 ras rir6as), GAd Sei sizer 
vdapy cal cdrlyor’ wvevparedes yap 6 olvos, cai rovrov padAor 6 pédas). 
Compare also Plato, Laws 666A and 672 B (together with 
Aristot. Rhet. 2. 12. 1389 a 19), and Athen. Deipn. 429 b. 

8. én. Se «.7.X., ‘and further it is of advantage to have all the 
movements made [of the bodies of infants] that it is possible to 
have made in the case of creatures so young.’ TyA«ovres I take 
to be in the genitive after scas xwyoes. Toseicda is to be supplied 
with cvpdépes. Aristotle has before him Plato, Theaet. 153 A, and 
153 B, ri 8¢, 7 ray cwpdroy Eis oby tnd Hovyxias péy xal apyias dddAvTax, 
urd yupvacioy 8¢ nal xuvicewy &s eid swodU odferas; and also Laws 
789 E, nai 8) xal ras rpoovs dvayxd{wpev vdpe (nusovrres rd wardia § apis 
aypovs f mpds lepd f apds olxeious aei ry hépery, pexperep Ay ixavies tora- 
cba Suvara yiyynrat, cal rére SceviaBoupéevas, Eri véewy Svrev pn my Big emeper 
Sopever orpédhnrat Td K@da, emcrovelw hepovoas, ews ay rpeeres asorederby 
rd yerdpevov; Suudépes, not merely wpds ry» roy cwopdrey Survapsy, as in 
4, but probably also spés ry» adgqow (cp. 34 Sqq-); perhaps indeed 
in other ways too (cp. Plato, Laws 790 C sqq.). 

10. apds 82 7d ph StacrpépecOar «.7.4. Cp. De Gen. An. 4. 6. 
77548, da 8é rd miveicOas Opaverat padrov eSOpavorov yap rd véow bed 
tiv aodéveay. Plato was so much alive to this danger that he 
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recommended the use of swathing-bands, it would seem, during the 
whole of the first two years of life (Laws 789 E), though at Sparta 
they were not used at all (Plut. Lycurg. c. 16} and the general 
’ Greek custom (according to Bltimner, Home Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 80 sq.) probably was to drop them at the 
end of the fourth month. Plato had also advised with the same 
object in view that the unfortunate nurse should carry the child in 
her arms till he was three years old (see above on 8). Aristotle is 
silent as to all this; he apparently hopes to secure the same 
result by adopting from barbarian nations the use of certain dpyava 
pnxavxxd, which kept the body of the infant from being twisted. 
What these instruments were, it is difficult to say. Vict. compares 
the ‘ serperastra’ of Varro, Ling. Lat. 9. 5, which were knee-splints 
or knee-bandages for straightening the crooked legs of children. 
As to the swaddling-clothes used, see Blimner, Home Life of the 
Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 79 sq. 

12. tev tovodtrew, i.e. ryAscovrer. 

ouppdpe, $2 «.7.4. The Spartans and Cretans sought to make 
their youth indifferent to heat and cold, but they do not seem to 
have begun their discipline in this respect as early in life as 
Aristotle recommends (see above on 1336 a 3 sqq.). As to its impor- 
tance, see 8 (6). 4.13194 22 sqq. and Fragm. Trag. Gr. Adesp. 
461 (Nauck). 

15. 8&3 wapd woddois x.r.d. See Gittling’s note, and that of 
Eaton, who adds references to Galen Dept ‘Yysewdér, 1. 10 (vol. vi. 
p. 51 Ktthn), Strabo, p. 165, where we read of the Iberian women, 
é re rois Epyos woAAdas avral xai Aovovcs Kal cwapyavovcw droxchivacas 
mpos tt peiOpor, and Virg. Aen. 9. 603, 

Durum ab stirpe genus, natos ad flumina primum 
Deferimus, saevoque gelu duramus et undis. 
See also the note of Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 
p. 569, on the Greek proverb, ‘O ‘Pivos éAéyxe: rdv »560x, who quote 
Julian, Epist. 16. p. 383 D (cp. Or. 2. p. 81 D sq.), whence it appears 
that the dipping of the new-born babe in the Rhine was used:+as 
a test of its legitimacy, spurious offspring being held to sink and 
legitimate offspring to swim. They also refer to Valerius Flaccus, 
Argonaut, 6. 335, where we read of the Scythians on the Phasis, 
Nunquam has hiemes, haec saxa relinquam, 
Martis agros, ubi iam saevo duravimus amne 
Progeniem natosque rudes. 
VOL. III. Ii 
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They remark that neither Aristotle, who was, so far as they knov, 
the first to refer to the custom, nor Galen says a word as to the us 
of the practice as a test of legitimacy. A few other references w 
a similar custom may be noted. Zeus was believed to have been 
dipped at his birth in the river Lusius, which flows through the 
Arcadian Gortyna and is the coldest of rivers (Paus. 8. 28) 
Thetis sought to make Achilles immortal by dipping him as a 
infant in the Styx, and the Styx was very cold (Hes. Theog. 
785 sq.). ‘The modern Beloochees plunge the new-born infant 
into a tub of snow-water’ (Prof. Ridgeway, Zrans. Camb. Phil. 
Soc. 2. 147). Compare also the proverb (Schol. Aristoph. Ves. 


1189), 
9+ Mraply Yurplo pir Sdup, eadal 82 yoraices. 

The Lacedaemonian practice was to bathe the infant after birth not 
in water, but in wine; this was held to be strengthening to health 
children (Plut. Lycurg. c. 16). Were all these customs connected 
with the wide-spread custom of infant baptism, which Mr. Whitey 
Stokes (Academy, Feb. 15, 1896) traces ‘among the heathen Nors:- 
men, the heathen Celts, two unconverted West African tribes, aol 
lastly the Mexicans before the arrival of the Spaniards,’ referring 
also to ‘the cases mentioned by Prof. Tylor in his Primitive Culture, 
third edition, vol. ii. pp. 430-433? ‘AwoSdsrey, ‘to dip completely: 
see above on 1335 b 14, awobepaweiay. 

17, rots 82 «7.4. A oxéwacpa is a mere protection against cold, 
something much less elaborate than an ipério», The Sparta 
youth were allowed an pdr», though only one (Xen. Rep. Lx 
a. 4). Some modern physicians give very different advice. ‘It 
infancy parents above all should not make the mistake of lett 
their infants be too thinly clad.... It was a monstrous mistake for 
parents to send out their children with bare necks and heads 1% 
bare legs. Children ought to be clothed from head to foot wine 
and summer’ (Dr. Corfield, Address to Sanitary Institute, Zi, 
Sept. 30, 1889). 

18. wdyra ydp «.7.. Two interpretations of these words 2 
possible. Lamb. translates, ‘omnibus enim rebus quibus assuefet 
possunt, statim ab ineunte aetate eos assuefacere melius est, dtr 
modo sensim ac paulatim’; thus he takes sdvra to refer not to i 
beings which are to be habituated, but to the things to which thy 
are to be habituated; and so Sus. ‘zu Allem, wozu man Kinde 
tiberhaupt gewdhnen kann.’ But it is also possible, and perbip® 
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simpler, to translate mdyra dca duvardy Gite ‘all things that are 
susceptible of habituation.’ I am not sure whether I am right in 
inferring from the passages with which Bonitz (Ind. s.v. ¢6i{es) 
groups that before us that he takes the words in this sense. He 
refers, however, in the preceding line to Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 a 19- 
‘23 and Eth. Eud. 2. 2.1220b 1, where we learn that not all things 
are susceptible of habituation. The bodily habit of children, 
Aristotle goes on in 20 to tell us, zs susceptible of habituation to 
cold. Mey here, as often elsewhere (Bon. Ind. s. v.), ‘non ei additur 
vocabulo in quo vis oppositionis cernitur’; it should have followed 
eis dpxouévov, not BéAriov», "Ex mpocaywyys is ‘frequent in 
Hippocrates’ (Liddell and Scott) and a favourite expression with 
Aristotle, but it is apparently not used by Thucydides, or Xenophon, 
or Plato, or (in the sense at least in which it is used here) by the 
Attic Orators. Compare for the thought Hist. An. 6. 12. 567a 5 
sqq. and Xen. Cyrop. 6. 2. 29, and for the turn of the sentence 
De Part. An. 3. 14. 675 a 6, Sore dceedety pév Bivayra, davrdos d¢ 
Sceeiv. 

20. 8d Oepudrnta. Cp. Rhet. 2. 12. 1389 a 19, Somep yap oi 
olvapévos, obra Siabeppoi eicww of véos ixd rHs Gvoews, and Probl. 3. 7. 
872.26, of 8 aides Sypol cal Geppoi: also Plato, Laws 664 E and 
666 A. This view is inherited from Hippocrates: cp. Hippocr. 
Aphor., vol. iii. p. 710 Kahn, ra abgavdpeva mdeiorov fxe rd uduroy 
Ocpydy. Thy rev Wuypor doxnow, like ri rév wodequnaey doxnow, C. 14. 
1333 b 38. 

21. hy wpérmy, sc. HAuwiay, which must be supplied from 23. 
See note on 1281 a 26. The phrase occurs in Pindar, Nem. 9. 42 
(ev ddcxia mpéra), and in De Gen. An. 1.18. 725 b 19, és ovx evumdp- 
Xet Oneppa ott’ ev Ty mpdry HAixig ott’ ev rE yypg oft’ év-rais dppecrias, 
but in a wider sense than in the passage before us, where it appears 
to refer to the first two or three years of life. 

23. thy 8 dxoudmy «1.4. Aristotle intended to say that the next 
period of life till five should be dealt with in a different manner, 
the child being now encouraged to play games, but his sentence 
breaks down in course of utterance, for 1! P**: Bekk. are probably 
wrong in omitting 8, 26, which is needed to contrast 8 rocairns 
Tvyxdvew xuvnoews with what immediately precedes. The accusa- 
tive ryv éyopuerny rairns AAuxlay is thus left without anything to govern 
it: compare the position of the nominative dropynerevodpuerds ris in 
4 (5). 4. 1304 14 8qq. For the thought, cp. Plato, Laws 793 E, 

lia 
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rpceres 8¢ 3h) xal rerpacres cal wevradre: xai fri éferee FOee Wuxys sue 
dcov ay etm, For the child of six, however, Aristotle finds other 
occupation in 1336 b 35 sqq. Children under five are regarded by 
him as too young to be put to any study; it is not till seven tht 
under his scheme of education children begin to learn what the 
gymnastic trainer and the sasdorpi8nc can teach them (5 (8). 3. 
1338 b 6 sqq.), nor till after puberty apparently that they lean 
their letters (5 (8). 4. 13398 4 8qq-); among ourselves, on the 
contrary, to say nothing of the Kindergarten, children are tanght 
their letters before five. The effect of hard physical Iabour in 
injuring growth is referred to in 5 (8). 4. 1338 b ro sq. Cp. 
also Plato, Rep. 377 A, ob pasOdvas, fv & éyé, crs xpérov rois wadias 
pubous Aeyoper; rovro 8¢ wou, as +d drow eigeiv, Weidos, Ee 3é nal ahah. 
rpérepoy 3¢ pibas apis Td waidia § yupracios ypdpeba. Aristotle does 
not quite agree with the last sentence; he thinks that from two or 
three to five children should have nothing to do with yupsdou invols- 
ing dvayxaio: wévos, but he does not agree that they should have vo 
yuuedow at that age, but only stories. He provides a kind of 
gymnastic training for them in their pastimes and also in ther 
dardoes xal cdavOpoi, He excludes yupsdora involving asayxaic: sw 
because they check physical growth (cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 40 sqq.) 
and any checking of physical growth is especially out of place 
the first five years of life, inasmuch as physical growth is the ma 
business of these years; in fact, according to Plato, Laws 788 D, 
the human being grows in height during them as much as he does 
in the twenty succeeding years (} spéry BAdory wayrds (gov peywTt 
kai wAeiorn Guera, Sore xal pew wodAois wapécynxe pu) yiyverOas 50 7 
drOpémiwa pian Gxddova awd mévre éraay é€y Trois oswois eixocw fev 
avgavéuera: cp. Aristot. De Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 b 23, ev érens 
wivre cxeddv dni ye rev avOpemev fyucv AapBdvew Bonet rd cous TH 
peyeBous rod dv rp DAw xpdvy ytyvopévou dwavros). For Sore dap 
Ty dpyiay rey ceparey, cp. Plato, Theaet. 153 B (quoted above 
1336 a 8). 

27. hv, sc. xivnow. 

28. Sei 82 nal rds wardids x.7.X., ‘and the pastimes also’ (no les 
than the dAa spages) ‘should be neither unbefitting for freemed 
nor laborious nor relaxed and effeminate.’ Aristotle probably is 
before him Plato, Rep. 558 B, ef pa rus trepBeSdnpérqn goon 4 
ovror’ dy yévoro dup ayabis, el pi mais dv ebOds sraifos éy wadois 
émerndevos ra roavta wdyra. The pastimes of little boys in ancient 
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Greece were no doubt often faulty in the ways referred to by 
Aristotle. He has hitherto been concerned almost, if not quite, 
exclusively with the training of the body, which precedes that of 
the Spefis (c. 15. 1334 b 25 sqq.), but now he begins to provide for 
the training of the 8pefs, and here, as in 1336:b 2 sqq., he seeks to 
exclude dveAevOepia. Cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 14. 11284 19 sqq. Myre 
émdévous, because toilsome games will check the growth of the 
body (cp. 25). Myre ‘dveryevas, Vict. ‘neque remissas nimis atque 
enervatas’: for the contrast of érirévous and dvepévas, cp. 2. 6. 
1265 & 33 sq. 

80. nat wept Adywr 82 nai piOev «7A. Aristotle has just said 
by implication that the nature of the games which children over 
three should play is a matter to be attended to by those in 
authority, and now he adds the remark, ‘ Yes, and with regard to 
tales true and fictitious also,’ etc. He here has before him Plato, 
Rep. 376 E, Adywy 388 durrdy eios, rd pew dAnbés, Yev8os 3 erepor; Nai. 
Tladevréov & dy auorépas, mporepoy & ev rois Wevdéow; Ov parbave, 
&pn, was Aéyers. Ov parOdvas, Fv 8 eyd, Gre mpHroy rois wasdlas pvOous 
Aéyopey; rovro O¢ ov, &s rd Grow elweiv, Yevdos, €% 8é Kal adynOy: cp. 
Phaedo 61 B, where Stallbaum remarks, ‘tenendum est Adyow esse 
vocabulum generis atque significare quamcunque orationem et 
narrationem, sive veram sive fictam; sed interdum, ubi opponitur 
pi6os, de narratione vera usurpari solet.’ Aéyos is thus used in 
opposition to pies in Laws 872 D, Gorg. 523 A, Protag. 320 C, 
Tim. 26E. Itis probable therefore that wept Adyey Kai pvOer in the | 
passage before us means ‘ with regard to tales true and fictitious’ 
(Sus. ‘ Erzahlungen und Marchen’), though it should be noted that 
Vahlen (Beitriige zu Aristoteles Poetik, 1. 34) does not take this 
view and regards Adyot and pido here as synonymous, no less than 
in Poet. 5. 1449 b 8, where he interprets ‘Adyous id est pvdovs.’ 
Aristotle is as careful as Plato (Rep. 377 B 8sq., 381 E) not to 
leave it to the uncontrolled discretion of mothers and nurses what 
tales are told to children, but his object seems to be to exclude 
tales which do not prepare the way for the pursuits of after-life— 
tales simply frivolous and amusing, for instance, or unsuitable to 
future soldiers and citizens—rather than tales giving a false impres- 
sion of the gods, which were those specially objected to by Plato. 
Does Aristotle intend any kind of religious instruction to be con- 
veyed through these Adyo: cai pibo.? If not, he does not seem to 
provide for any religious element in the education of youth. 
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32. wdévra 1d rovaéra, ‘all the things we have mentioned,’ sabe, 
Adyor, put. 

38. 8:3 rag wardids x... This is based on Plato, Laws 643 3, 
a passage which is probably present to Aristotle’s mind in Poet. «. 
1448 b 5, rd re yap ptpetoOas cvppuroy rois arOpemas ex wader csr, 
ai rourp dadépover rey Grow (ger Sri pupnrixerardy dove mai te 
padnoas moira: did pupnoews ras mperas: cp. also Rep. 395C. The 
Cretan lawgiver had already studied this (Ephor. Fragm. 6: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 250, torepoy 8€ xal ouvragarra ri eyhtisn 
in’ abrov wuppixny, Sore nde ryy wadudy dyowor eivas rev xpis tH 
mddepov xpyoiver), and a saying was ascribed to Anacharsis, saw 
d<i, drws owovddops (Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 1. 233: cp. Eth. Nic 
10. 6. 1176 b 33). Achilles as a child of six years had according 
to Pindar (Nem. 3. 43 sqq.) ‘made mighty deeds his play. Th 
Tencteri learnt in the sports of childhood to become the formidabe 
cavalry they proved themselves (Tac. Germ. c. 32). See also vol. 
P- 35°, note 3, and cp. Plut. Sympos. 2. 5. 2 zmz#. Aristotle wishes 
the pastimes even of infancy to be a preparation for the life of the 
soldier and the citizen. Many of the games played by Greek 
children were ‘games of imitation’: on this class of games se 
Becq de Fouquiéres, Jeux des Anciens, p. 63 sqq., where the games 
of ‘the King,’ ‘the Judge,’ and ‘the Architect’ are described. 
Children’s mimicries of riding, driving, building, and nursing ar 
familiar enough to ourselves. The ways of Themistocles and o 
Cato of Utica as children in the matter of games may be studied i 
Plut. Themist. c. 2 and Catoc. 1. The late Rev. C. Kingsley s 
said to have preached to an audience of chairs at four years old 
‘Even the games to which the little Chinese are addicted ar 
always impregnated with the mercantile spirit; they amuse them- 
selves with keeping shop and opening little pawnbroking establish- 
ments, and familiarize themselves with the jargon, the tricks, and 
the frauds of tradesmen ’ (Huc’s Chinese Empire, Eng. Trans. 2. 
149). These are exactly the sort of games which Aristotle would 
wish his infant citizen sof to play. 

84. ras 8@ Siardoes «7.4. Aristotle here passes naturally 
enough from madi, one means of producing movement, (0 
diardoes xat xdavOpoi, another and a more involuntary means of 
doing so. He had said in 25 that dwayxaio: xdvoc must be avoided 
in the years from two or three to five because they interfere with 
the growth of the body, and now he tells us that the dardoas «1 
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xAavOpoi which he declines to follow others in checking are not 
open to this objection, for they contribute to the growth of the 
body. Thus they are in place at this age, while the dvayxaio: révox 
are not. Plato is referred to in the words of xwAvovres dv rois vopots : 
cp. Laws 791 Esqq., where he follows a Spartan tradition, for the 
nurses at Sparta sought to check fretfulness and crying in infants 
(Plut. Lycurg. c. 16). Plato is apparently speaking of new-born 
babes (791 D), and this might tempt us to transpose (with Sus. and 
Welldon) ras 8¢ dardces, 34—d:arewopévas, 39, to after 20, riy ray 
Wuxpéy doxnow, so as to group 34-39 with the part of the chapter 
which deals with infants (though even there the paragraph would 
not be in place, for it ought to follow the discussion of xujoes and 
to come after either cusgépa, 10, or dorpaés, 12), but the transition 
from wa:kai to d&iardces is natural and easy, and, as I have pointed 
out, there is an evident reference in 34-39 to 25, ofre mpds dvayxaious 
révous, Srws yi) ry abénow duxodifecw. Iam therefore against any 
transposition. For the thought, cp. Plut. Sympos. 6. 1. 1, adrdp 
TE €xacToy alrov yuurdota Kal xpavyal Kal doa re xiveiy abfes Td Oepydy, 
qovov hayeiy rovet nal wpoOupdrepov. ‘The word used by Plato in Laws 
792 Ais wAavOpovai, not xcAavOpol: xravOuds is a poetic word, ‘rare 
in Attic Prose’ (Liddell and Scott). 

87. yiveras ydp «.1.4., ‘for they come to be in a way exercise for 
the body [and exercise makes the body grow]’: cp. Probl. 21. 14. 
928 b 28, al pev ody Eas yuuva(dpevas atfovras cal emdiddacw. Tivera 
is in the sing. by attractiori to yupvacia: cp. Thuc. 8. 9. 3, airioy & 
€yévero THs GmooToANs Tay veay ol pev troAdOt Tay Xiwy ove eiddres ra 
mpagcopeva, of 8¢ driya: cal fuvedéres ré re wAnOos ov BovAdpevol ro 
TOA LOY Exety K.TA. 

H yap tod wvedpatos xdOefis x«.7.X., ‘for it is the holding of the 
breath [which accompanies exertion] that produces strength in 
those who labour [and therefore serves the same end as exercise], 
and this ’ (i.e. the holding of the breath) ‘ happens to children also 
when they exert themselves in crying [no less than to men taking 

~ exercise}.’ With Bonitz (Ind. 190a 31) I take 6 to refer to 9 roi 
nvevparos xdfefis only, and not to the whole of the preceding sen- 
tence. For the use of d:areiveoOa: here of straining which involves 
the holding of the breath, Bonitz compares Probl. 19. 15. 918 b 14, 
i Gre of dy vopos aywmoray hoay, dy fon papeicOar Svvaysvwy xa) dia- 
reiverbas 4 gon éyivero paxpd cal wodvedys; Cp. also Plut. Timol. 
c. 27, where dsarewdpevos is used of one who shouts treppuet dary 
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xal peifom vis ovmnbous. As to the effect of holding the bran 
in increasing strength, cp. De Somno 2. 456a 16, ioxo 3¢ wos} 
rou wvevparos xdbefis (compared by Bonitz, Ind. 606a 45), De Ga 
An. 2. 4.737 b 35 8qq., and 4. 6. 775a 37 sqq. Ta ioxiw, no 
simply loyw», cp. Pol. 5 (8). 7. 1342 a 25, woset O¢ rh» HBonny Exdores 1 
xara pvow olxciov, and De Part. An. 2. 7. 653 210, woset 8é cai sw 
iwvoy rois {gots rovro Td pdéptow Trois Zxovtw eyxepados. 

40. thy rodreyv Siayeyfy, ‘the way in which these children pes 
their time.’ Asaywy? is here used in a wider sense than the specu! 
one in which (in 5 (8). 5. 1339 a 329) it is denied to children. 

thy 7 Gd, cal Swag Sr facota perd Sodkuw gore. The 
sentence looks as if it was intended to run ra 1 @\Aqy cai rip pei 
dove» and was only finished as it stands by an afterthought. Fo 
the thought, compare the saying of Isocrates ([Plut.,] Decem 
Oratorum Vitae, 838 A), apis 8¢ rdw «iwévra warépa, cos ovdés Adj 
dyBparotoy cuvéwepye tH wasdig’ Toryapouy (pn) dwiht> Buo yap of 
dvds ies dv8pdwoda, and Antiphanes, Micordvapos (Meineke, Fr. Com 
Gr. 3.85). At Sparta waaywyo! were dispensed with (see Plutarch, 
Lycurg.c. 16, and vol. i. p. 351, note 2). But Aristotle is speaking 
here of an earlier age than that at which boys were common) 
provided with sadayeyoi—they would hardly have wadayeya ti 
they went to school at seven—and he must be thinking ratber 
of slave-nurses and of the slaves, male and female, about the hous 
with whom the child was likely to come in contact. At Rome » 
its early days, according to Tac. Dial. de Orat. c. 28, ‘ suus cuique 
filius, ex casta parente natus, non in cella emptae nutricis sd 
gremio ac sinu matris educabatur.. The mother of Leopardi kept 
her children as much as possible out of the company of servants 
(see Macmillan’s Magasine, vol. 56, p. 90). Aristotle is evidently 
afraid that children under seven may pick up dveAcvéepia and aizxyer 
Aoyia from the slaves about them, male and female. It must ha 
taken imported slaves generally some little time to learn to speak 

Greek: even those employed as nurses and sa:daywyol, though they 
would commonly speak better Greek than most slaves, probably 
often spoke the language imperfectly (cp. Plato, Lysis 223 A): 
still they would speak it well enough to be occasionally guilty 
alo ypoXoyia. 

41. radrny yap Thy fArniay, cai péxps tov dra érav, dyayxaior ora 
Thy tpophy éxew. Sus. understands rj» before peéxps referring '0 
Bon. Ind. 109 b 44 sqq., where among other passages Eth. Nic 
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10. 2.11748 10, ore eioi reves alperal nal’ abras (A8ovai) diapépovoa 
r@ ede i ad’ dy, is quoted. See notes on 1330b 10 and 1334 bi2 
for other cases of the omission of the article. It was not till the 
age of seven that the Spartan boy was placed in an dyéAy (Plat. 
Lycurg. c. 16), and this was the age at which the Athenian boy 
began to resort to a ypayparsorgs and a wasdorpiBns ([ Plato, | Axioch. 
366 D sq.), and the Persian boy to a riding-master (Alcib. 1. 121 E), 
though Herodotus (1. 136) makes Persian education begin at five. 
Plato, on the other hand, in the Laws (794) had brought children 
from three to six years old together for games at the village-temples. 

2. evdoyov odv x.7r.4. The meaning is that, as children under 
seven must be reared at home, where there are slaves and where 
illiberality of mind may easily be learnt, it is reasonable to expect 
that even at that early age they may acquire a taint of illiberality 
from what they see and hear. "AmnAevOepla is used here in a wide 
and popular sense, not in the narrow and technical sense of dvedev- 
Gepia wept xpnyara in which it is discussed in Eth. Nic. 4. 1-3. 

8. Shug perv ody «.7.. Mey ody is taken up by edy d¢, 8, the sense 
being, ‘ we banish indecent language altogether from the State, but 
if we do not entirely succeed in accomplishing that, and any person 
should be found saying or doing anything that we prohibit, then’ 
etc. For the intervening pdd:ora pés ody, 6, occurring by way of 
correction in the middle of a sentence, cp. Rhet. 2. 9. 1387 a 32, 
kal roy irre Te xpelrrom dudioByreiv, pddtora pay oty robs dv Tp abr@. 
Bonitz remarks (Ind. 540 b 55) ‘ ddws pdy ofy—pddtora per oby—édy 
8¢ non debebat tentare Susemihl.’ ‘Odws goes with efopifes, as it 
probably also does in Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180 a 9, rovs 3 dvurous 
Drws éfopifer. For the distance at which it stands from éfopifew see 
note on1255a2%. For Sonep dddo rs (‘ more than anything else ’), 
cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307 b 31. Aristotle passes on from avedevOepia to 
aloxpodoyia, because he regards alcxpodoyla as a form of dveAevbepia 
(cp. 12, dvBparo8eaBias ydpw). In dx rod yap evyepos Adyew x.rd. he 
probably has before him a saying of Democritus recorded in [{Plut.] 
De Liberis Educandis, c. 14, al pévros nal r7s aloypoAoylas araxréoy Tos 
vieis, Adyor yap épyou oxu) card Anydxpsrov, Compare what we read 
of the Persians in Hdt. 1. 138, dooa d€ ogi moe otx teors, ravra 
ode Adyeww Eeors, and of Archytas in Aelian, Var, Hist. 14. 19. 
The sons of the éyéruo:s of Cyrus in the Cyropaedeia of Xenophon 
are described as brought up at his court aleypédy pew pnddy pojre dpmvres 
pire dxovoyres (Xen. Cyrop. 7.5.86). Some may ask why Aristotle 
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does not banish comedy, in which aicxpodcyia was common, from 
the State. That he does not do so, we see from 1336b 20. Tr 
reason is that those below a certain age will be forbidden to witness 
comedy, and that those above it will be protected from injury tr 
the education they have received (1336 b 20 sqq.). 

6. pddvora pév ody ex tév véwy x1. Aristotle has before hc 
Plato, Laws 729 B. 

9. As to dwnyopeundvwy, see Liddell and Scott, and Veit 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, s.v. dyopeve. 

ray perv dhedOepoy pijwe 82 xaraxioeus hiepmdvor dv rots cvomriny, 
As to the age at which the young freeman was allowed to recir, 
instead of sitting, at meals, cp. 21 sqq. The age intended may b: 
twenty-one (cp. 1336 b 37 sqq.). It was probably at this age tit 
the young Spartan became a member of one of the ¢:dina (Gilben 
Const. Antig. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 66. 2). Sa’ 
(Note 966: Sus.‘, 1. p. §58), however, regards the change as ocu- 
ring in the seventeenth year, when the youths, as he believes (cp; 
(8). 4. 1339 2 4 8qq.), begin to have syssitia of their own, though lt 
allows that, as they remain outside the general syssitia till twenty 
one, xardxAwis will not commence for them /here till that age 
Kardxdwons is associated in 21 sq. with wé6y, and Plato in Laws 6663 
will not allow any of his citizens to share in péy till forty, but its 
not likely that Aristotle intended to be equally strict. 

10. driplars noddfew nai wdnyais. Not with blows only, lit 
a slave, but with indignities and blows combined—the form 
because the offender is a freeman (cp. Demosth. De Chersones, 
C. 51, Gre dorly edevbepp per avOpany peyiotn avayxn 7H bwép rar yy 
pévov aloxivn, nal peifw ravtys obx ol8 frru’ dy etror mis’ doide & 
aAnyal cal 6 rou caparos alxicpds, and c. Androt. c. 55)s and the 
latter because he is under age (cp. Plato, Laws 700 C, sawi & 3 
rasSaywyois kai te mrelore SxAy, SaB8ov Kocpovans, 4 vovdernats (fT 
vero), We read in Laws 721 B of offenders who are to be maki 
xpnpaci re xat aria. Freemen of full age, on the other hand, wet 
to be punished drislas dvedevOépus, i.e. with indignities usw} 
inflicted not on freemen but on slaves. There were dria 00 
dveedOepot, such as the withdrawal of political rights. In La 
946 C we read of Bdcavos édevbepa. Charondas had made se of 
humiliating punishments (Diod. 12. 16. 1). See on the subjed 
Prof. Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, ed. 1, p. 116. | 

14. 4 Adyous doxhpovas, ‘or indecent speeches from the staf 
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Iambi and comedy are evidently referred to (cp. 20 sqq.). Prof. W. 
Christ (Gesch. der griech. Litteratur, p. 167. 4) takes Adyo: here to 
mean ‘dialogue,’ comparing the expression Adyos Swxparixoi for 
Socratic Dialogues (see also Bon. Ind. 433 b 3 sqq.), but Aristotle 
must have objected to indecent monologue as much as to indecent 
dialogue. In speaking of the class of mimes called saiyna, Plutarch 
(Sympos. 7. 8. 4) remarks, of 8@ woAdoi (i.e. most of those who 
introduce saiyna at banquets), xal yuvaxéy ovyxaraxeipevoy cal raider 
aamBov, endeixvurrat pipnuara mpaypydrey kat Aéyev A maons péOns tapa- 
xwdeorepoy ras Wuyas dkariPnor, 

ewypedés pév ody «.r.A. Od» here contains an inference, as in 
c. 16. 1335 b 8 and in ¥. 1.12524 7. 

Tos Gpxouor, not the paedonomi probably, but rather the asty- 
nomi and agronomi (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 28 sqq.). 

15. pndev pire dyadpa x.r.X., ‘that there is no image or picture 
representing indecent scenes’ (Welldon). 

TovovTwy, i.e. doxnudverv. Pictures and statues representing inde- 
cent acts or scenes must evidently have been visible in Greek 
Cities, especially, it would seem, in connexion with the gods in 
whose worship roé@acpyés was used. It is not probably to the 
familiar Hermae that Aristotle objects, but rather to pictures and 
statues representing such subjects as the drunkenness of Dionysus: 
as to these cp. Athen. Deipn. 428, ob xudas 8¢ of wAdrrovres ral 
ypadovres rov Ardvucoy, ers 8é ol dyovres éxi ris dudéns dia peons ths 
ayopas olvopevor’ émdelxvuvra: yap rois Oearais drs xai rov Geov xpeirrwr 
éorly é olvos’ xairot y’ ovd’ dy, oluas, dyOpwros orovdaios oud’ tropeivaer. 
Others perhaps represented the amours of Zeus. 

16. ei ph wapd trot Oeois «.7.A. As to this ‘consecrated scur- 
tility,, see Grote, Hist. of Greece, 4. 108, note (Part 2, c. 29): 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. § 29. 3 (who refers to Paus. 7. 27. 10), 
2.§ 56. 14, and 2. § 57. 20: Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 93 
foot. Compare also Athen. Deipn. 622 a—d, and the unfavourable 
view expressed by Xenocrates, the contemporary head of the 
Academy, of the gods in whose worship reéacyés was resorted to 
(Plut. De Iside et Osiride, c. 26, 5 3¢ Zevoxpdrns xal ray jpepoy ras 
anoppadas xal rav dopray doas s\ryds twas f xowerous  wmotelas ff 
dvognpias #} aloxpodcyiay exovow, otre Gedy repais ofre Sarudver oteras 
mpoonkey XpnoTay, GAAd elvas dices dy rq weptéyovrs peydAas péy Kal 
ioxupds, Ovorpémous O¢ Kal oxvOpwids, ai yalpoves rois roovros kal 
tuyxdvoveas mpds ob8é» dAdo xeipov tpérovras: cp. Plut. De Defect. 
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Orac. c. 14. 417C). Among the gods to whom Aristotle bre 
refers are Dionysus, Demeter, and Coré (C. F. Hermann ibid\ 
But other gods also were thus worshipped, for instance Apolx 
Aeglétés in Anaphé (Conon, ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 186. p. 141: 
27 sqq. Bekk., dy ‘Avdgy ry vycy .. . iepdv Asdesos alyigrov sigue, 
dv @ olv rebacus ol émiyepis Gvoves Oe airiay rosiryw «.7.Ar.). Her 
the re@acpdés was addressed by the worshippers to each other a 
commemoration of the jests exchanged between Medea and he 
attendant women on the one side and the Argonauts on the othe. 
when the Argo was driven by a tempest to Anaphé. Kai rie se@ecpe. | 
‘scurrilous jeering also,’ as well as indecent statues and pictum { 
‘O vépes, probably an unwritten law, like that referred to im c. 1. 
1331 a 26 sqq. 

17. wpds 8é rodrog «.7.X., ‘and in addition to this the law allow 
them to do honour to the gods on behalf both of themselves a 
of their wives and children.’ Cp. Cato, De Re Rustica, c. 143, re 
divinam (villica) ne faciat, neve mandet qui pro ea faciat, iniass 
domini aut dominae. Scito dominum pro tota familia rem divin 
facere. A saying of Pythagoras recorded in Diod. 10. 9. 7 isi 
a somewhat similar spirit, dr: 6 atrés (i.e. v6cyspas) dawreqbaivero rea 
Gevis eByerOas dey rd dyaba rots ppovipous tiwép réy ahpdpesy- rovr yi 
Gouverous dyvoe vi wore dorw cv re Big xara dAnOeay dyabds. |r 
Laws gog D Plato goes farther and confines sacrificing, as distr 
guished from prayer, to priests and priestesses, ois dyweia rove 
dwysedns. Tiaddeiw (a poetical word, ‘rare in Prose,’ see Lidde! 
and Scott) refers probably especially to sacrifices. For xai is 
airay xal réxver Kal yuvaey, see critical note on 1330b 31. 

20. rods 8¢ vewrdpous x.7.4. Here Aristotle goes on to prot 
the young against Adyous doxnpovas (cp. 14). As to iambi, see Stall 
baum’s note on Plato, Laws 935 E, womrg &) xappdiag § rom 
iduSeev x.r.A. Iambi are iambic verses, often abusive and indecex 
(cp. 35, 4 woxOnpiay 4 dvopevecay), declaimed by actors at festivals o 
Dionysus in which the phallus was introduced (Poet. 4. 14492 
g-13). It was from iambi of this kind that comedy took its nx 
(Poet. 4.1448 b 24-1449 165, and esp. 24 sqq. and 1449 a 2 sqq} 
Iambi, however, did not pass away on the rise of comedy; «c 
hear, in fact, that they were particularly popular at Syracuse 
(Athen. Deipn. 181 c). Iambi and comedy had this in comma 
that they dealt in dyes (cp. Hor. Carm. 1. 16. 2, criminosis iambis), 
hence they are often named together, e.g. in Plato, Laws 935 
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Whether Aristotle includes under iambi mimes written in iambic 
verse, like those of Herondas, it is difficult to say. As to comedy, 
compare Plato’s views in Laws 816 D sqq. The satyr-play which 
was added at the close of a tragic trilogy often contained indecent 
passages, but it does not seem to have been open to as much 
objection as comedy (Bitimner, Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Eng. Trans. p. 447), and it probably savoured less of Wéyor and 
Sucpévea. It appears to. be certain that boys were present at repre- 
sentations both of tragedy and of comedy at Athens (A. Miiller, 
Die griech. Bihnenalt. p. 292. 1). The bigger boys were very 
fond of comedy and older lads of tragedy (Plato, Laws 658 D). As 
to yopobernréoy see critical note. If it is the correct reading, 
tdpSesy obre xeopydias Geards voyobernréoy must apparently mean ‘ we 
must not legislate that the young shall be [admissible as] spectators 
of either iambi or comedy.’ 

Bl. apivy 4 Thy fduxlay AdBwow «.7.A. See above on 9. For 
ply 4 with the aor. subj. without dy, cp. 6 (4). 4.1291 a 19 sqq. and 
other passages collected by Bonitz, Ind. 633 a 2sqq. Kaissling 
(T’empora und Modi in des Aristoteles Politica und in der Atheni- 
ensium Politia, p. 54) points out that spl» 7 with the aorist subjunc- 
tive is not here preceded by ov mpérepor, as it is in 6 (4). 4 1291 2 
1g sqq. and 7 (5). 11.1314 17 sqq. 

22. tdv rovodre, i. ce. iambi and comedy. 

24. The Index Aristotelicus (608 b 30) gives no other instance 
Of sosicbas rév Adyor followed by a genitive (we expect wept rovres, 
but compare for the absence of mepi c. 10. 1330 a 22, 6 (4). 4. 
1292 a 33 Sq., and 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 36, al wept rd Bovdevdperdy eloe 
ta» xowev), nor does it give any other instance of mapadpopy or 
éy sapadtpouy (245 b 36). ‘Ev wapadpopy seems to be a rare 
expression. 

25. eire ph Sei xr... 8c. vopolereiy rots vewrépous elvar Gears 
idépBev nal xoppdias, Asaropnoavras here=&&edOdyras ras awopilas, like 
dawopowwras in 3. 4. 1276b 36 (Bon. Ind. 187 b 11). és dei, sc 
rovro vopoberety, i.e. by what provisions of law the exclusion of the 
vewrepos Will best be effected. 

26. xava $e tiv wapdévra xaipdy x.7.X., ‘but in relation to the 
present occasion we have touched on it only in the way in which 
it was necessary to touch on it.’ For the suppression of ‘only, 
see note on 12824 36. Compare also Meteor. 3. 4. 374 b 17, »» 
3 écov dvdyxy, rocovroy wep) airay Aéyoper, and for xara roy wapdévra 
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rapév, Rhet. ad Alex. 1. 14218 24, rauri per ody xai ta rovros ipne 
mapadimeiv vopifeo xad&s npiy fxew xara tov iwdpyorra Kaspdv. 

27. tows yap x.t.X., ‘for perhaps Theodorus, the actor of tragedy. 
said not ill that which has just been said.’ Idp introduces an 
explanation why it is not necessary for Aristotle to say more; 
Theodorus, in fact, had by his remark done much to solve the 
problem and to indicate the true course. Camerarius, however, 
asks, not without reason (Interp. p. 332), ‘Quod vero hoc dictum 
est? Factum enim magis exponitur histrionis. Nisi aliquis con- 
iecturam de eo capere dicto posse videatur. Aut libeat suspicari 
ista esse mutila.’ Coray’s note is, ‘ZAeye rd wapawAnowwy route ry 
wept tay maidwv. Ti dé frcye; rd olxecovcba: ros Gearas rats speras 
dxoais, os daivera: éx rév éfps.’ If freye is to be retained, the passage 
should probably be explained as Coray explains it, but, as Sus.’ 
says, ‘@\eye haud sine causa offendit Camerarium.’ The oaly 
substitute for it which has occurred to me is @ve (‘gave not ill 
a practical solution of the question which has just been mentioned’). 
For 6 rijs rtpaypdias twoxperns, which is added to distinguish this 
Theodorus from others of the same name, cp. Dittenberger, Syl. 
Inscr. Gr. No. 417, troxperjs rpaylendias], Athen. Deipn. 407 d, 
Tysoxhis 5 ris xeoppdias wounrys (fv 8¢ Kal rpaypdias), and Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 14. 40, Geoddpou rot rijs rpaypdias wourot Uroxpivoperoy Ti? 
"Aepérmv. As to Theodorus, see Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. 
p. §23, and Sus.*, Note 968 (Sus.‘, 1. p. §58), and cp. Rhet. 3. 2. 
1404 b 22 sqq., where the naturalness and charm of his voice are 
dwelt upon. He was one of the best tragic actors of the time 
immediately before that of Aristotle. How could Theodorus avoid 
being preceded by other actors on the stage, if he did not always 
take the part, perhaps an insignificant one, to which the first 
speech of the tragedy was assigned? Richards asks, ‘Did be 
insist, when plays were competing, on being protagonist in the 
first, so that no other profagonts/ might win over the audience 
before him? Or does the statement about him refer to occasions 
when actors only (not plays or choruses) were competing, and 
when perhaps only scenes or single speeches were recited? See 
Haigh’s Attic Theatre, p. 58.’ Demosthenes acted in much the same 
way as Theodorus did, when he insisted on being heard by Philip 
of Macedon first of the Athenian envoys (Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. 
C. 108, ddcxwy yap vewraros elvar wdvrey riy rafiv ruv srparos Aeyeiy otk 
dy éhy mapahiteiv, of emirpéyesy revi (aiverrépevos els €ué) spoxarahaporre 
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ra Gidismrov dra rois dAdos Adyor pi) xatadereivy), Cp. also (with 
Richards) Demosth. Prooem. 34. p. 1443, elyre & Somep ra Oéarpa 
TOY wpoKxaraka yTOV. 

29. odSevi yap «.r.A. Elodye» is commonly used of the poet or 
‘chorégus bringing the chorus on the stage (as in Aristoph. Acharn. 
_ 11, eleay’, & O€oyn, rdv xopdv), but here mporodyew is used with some 
freedom of the actors bringing on the stage the parts represented 
by them (W. Christ, Geschs der griech. Litteratur, p. 171. 2). 

- 80. ds ofxetoupdvew «1.d., ‘holding that the audience is made 
friendly to’ (or ‘ won to the side of’) ‘what it hears first.’ Liddell 
and Scott compare Thuc. 1. 36, 8 perd peyioray xatpar oixeotrai re 
cat roAepsovra. Oixecoupever is interpreted by orépyoper, 33. 

81. cupBalve. Se x.7.X., ‘and this same thing happens both in 
relation to dealings with men, [which is what Theodorus had in 
view, | and in relation to dealings with things.’ For mpdés, cp. 38, 
and 5 (8). 2. 1337b 3. For ras rév mpaypdrov dudias, cp. Eurip. 
Phoen. 1329 Bothe (1408 Dindorf), dpsrig xGovds. 

33. wdvra yap ordpyopev ta pita paddoy, ‘for whatever we first 
have to do with, we like better than anything else,’ so that if iambi 
and comedy are witnessed in youth, they will be among the things 
liked best. Aristotle has before him Plato, Rep. 378 D, 6 yap véos 
oby olds re xpivew 6 ri re umdvoia wai 8 pn, GAN’ A dy rydixotros dy AGB 
év rats Bdfas, bvoéxmard re xal dperdorara gidei yiyvecOa’ dy 81 tows 
évexa sept wavrds woinréoy A mp@ra axovovow 6 rs xdAXcoTa pepvOodoynpéva 
mpos dperjy dxovey, Compare Hor. Epist. 1. 2. 69 and familiar 
sayings like ‘on revient toujours 4 ses premiers amours’ and ‘the 
child is father of the man.’ ‘The Jesuits used to say, “Give me 
a child till he is seven years old, and I will make him what no one 
will unmake ”’ (Miss E. Welldon in the Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
Magazine, No. 18, p. 179). We may also explain in this way the 
tendency of men, as they grow old, to become ‘laudatores temporis 
acti.’ On the other hand, there is truth in Hom. Odyss. 1. 351, 

Thy yap dowdy paddoy érucdclovo’ dvOperrot, 
ris dxovdévrecct vewrarn auciréAnras. 

8d Bet x.rA. Hoey Eva, ‘to make strange and unknown,’ in 
opposition to olxetoupéver, 30. Pythagoras (ap. Aristox. Fragm. 20: 
Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 279) shows a similar desire to keep the 
young from all knowledge of evil. It was in a somewhat different 
sense that Antisthenes said (Diog. Laert. 6.12), ra mompa mdvra 
wousle ferixd. 
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34. pddiora 8 abdrév Soa dyer  poybnplay & Seopérec. As 
airav=réey hava», it is clear that in Aristotle’s view a thing mgx — 
be ¢avAoy without possessing poxOnpia. Cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 6, 1148) 
2, poxOnpla pév ov obdenia swepi rai’ dori did rb cipnudvoy, Ere goon ti 
alperév éxacroy dari 8c ard: havdas S¢ cal heverai avraw cir ai we 
Bodai. We see from Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 11442 34, Ssacrpipa yw 
3 moxOnpla cai SurpevderOas wove’ wepi ras mpaxrinas dpyds, what a stro 
term poxMpia is. Aristotle probably regards iambi and comedy z 
not free from elements of depravity and malignity. Avopecs, & 
reading of 01 Bekk. (as to the rendering of Vet. Int. see critical ne 
on 1336 b 35), seems to be perfectly right, though Sas. wou 
tread dvoyéreay in place of it. Aristotle probably has before bm 
Plato, Laws 934 D-936 A, where iambi and comedy are connected 
with éy6pa, Brardnyia, and xaxyyopla, and Phileb. 48 A—5o A, wher 
envy is implied to be an ingredient in comedy, for envy is neat 
related to ducpévaa, the words ¢Odros and dvopéveaa being conjom 
in Plato, Rep. goo C, Phaedr. 253 B, and Protag. 316 D. Compr 
also Rep. 3965 E, xaxrpyopourrds re xai xeopepdovrras ddAnAous nai sity 
Aoyoirras, and Plut. Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicaruz, 
C. 22, Spy) 8€ yxdperos cal xddos ebpevcias nal rod giardpern & 
Giréppoves rd dvoperis nai rapaxrucdy drerdre 1y hice réracra’ ri 
yap dperie nal duvdpecs, ra 3° daGeveias dari cal @avddryres. Plato dos 
his best in the Laws (792 B, D, E) to secure that the child sul 
be «B6vpos, Trews, and eiperfs, and it is in the same mood (Rep 
496 E) that he wishes men to close their life. This is the mood 
the Olympian Gods (see above on 13324 9), and according 0 
Plutarch (Pericl. c. 39) it was the etyeés #6os of Pericles tit 
justified the application to him of the epithet ‘Olympian.’ 

35. BedOdvrey 82 etd. Gewpovs means ‘spectators, 1 
‘ auditores,’ as Sus.’ explains the word in this passage (Ind. 5+} 
Aristotle gets the hint of what he here suggests from Plato, Re. 
466 E, ort nowy orparebcovrat, cal mpdés ye dfoves ray side eis 1 
wdrepov Sooe dbpoi, ty’ Scwep of ray Grew Snpsovpyev Gearrat rave, d 
rerewbévras Senora Snuovpyeiy ... § orm FoOqom: rh wepi ras TH 
oloy rovs raw xepauéwr waidas, ds wodtv xpdvoy Siaxovoirres Geupr: 
spy dnrrecOas rod xepapevey; Plato, however, is speaking here a 
older boys than those whom Aristotle has in view, and wat would 
of course not be one of the paSpone to which Aristotle relet 
These paOjoas include probably gymnastic and music, especly 
the former. Plato in the Laws (794C) had sent boys of sx” 





catiaaett 
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teachers of riding and of the use of the bow, the javelin, and the 
sling; Aristotle sends boys at seven to the gymnastic trainer and 
the sra:derpifns (5 (8). 3. 1338 b 6 sqq.); of riding he says nothing. 
87. Bdo 8 eloiv fdsxias «.7.A. At this point we pass from rpody, 
or rearing, to wadeia, or education strictly so called, which is 
evidently conceived as beginning at seven years of age. We shall 
find in the sequel that, in accordance with the announcement made 
here, puberty forms a turning-point in the educational course, for 
till puberty no studies find a place in it but gymnastic, and that of 
the less laborious type (5 (8). 4.1338 b 40), whereas after puberty 
other studies are to be taken in hand for three years, and then the 
severe kind of gymnastic is to be commenced (5 (8). 4. 13394 
4 8qq.). That the age of twenty-one, like puberty, marks a crisis 
in the physiological development of the human being, we see from 
Hist. An. 7. 1. 582 a 16-33. The meaning of perd in 38, 39, is 
by no means clear, yet the commentators say nothing about it. Is 
Aristotle’s meaning this, that a break is to occur in the education 
at two epochs—at the close of the period from seven years of 
age to puberty and at the close of the period from puberty to 
twenty-one, or in other words at puberty and at twenty-one? 
If this is so, it is manifest that Aristotle did not intend his education 
to cease at twenty-one, a conclusion to which other considerations 
also point (see vol. i. p. 370 and p. 358, note 2, and note on 
1333 b 3). He apparently devotes the years intervening between 
three years after puberty and twenty-one to the severer kind of 
gymnastic training (5 (8). 4. 1339 a 4 sqq.). At Athens things 
were atranged quite differently. Young Athenians were enrolled 
in the Anftapxyixdy ypaypareiov and became citizens on the com- 
pletion of the eighteenth year (A. Hod. c. 42: the seventeenth 
according to Gilbert, Const. Antig. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., pp. 197, 310, but see Mr. R. W. Macan in Class. Rev. 
10. 199 8q.), though they spent the two following years in military 
training, garrison-duty, and field-service as mepirodkx:, and therefore 
did not discharge any strictly political functions till two years later. 
Aristotle does not arrange for the performance of any military 
service before the age of twenty-one. For spds ds, ‘in relation to 
which,’ cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298b 11, digpqras pév ody rd BovAcvépuevor mpds 
ras moXtreias Tovroy rév tpérov. In 4 (7). 12..1331 8 37, On the other 
hand, we have spére yap &iypyoOa xard ras HAtaias Kal rovroy rdv xéo- 
pov, and in 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 20, gore 8¢ nal ravra Spurpéva rais HAccias. 
VOL. III. K k 
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40. of ydp taig éB8oudo. x.r.A. See above on 3335 b 33. 

1337 a. 1, Set Be TH Sraipdon ris Gisews Ewaxodovbely. Cp. De Caelo 
1. 1. 268 a 19, ravra 3, Sowep cipypra, du 1d THe vcr air ares 
éwayew dxodovOoiper, and Pol. 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 36. The phrase 
dxodovbeiv +7 Guoce occurs in Plato, Laws 836C. Plato in the 
Laws (809 E sq.) had arranged his curriculum of study whos 
reference to puberty by periods of three years from ten to sixteen. 
Aristotle follows the Lacedaemonian practice: cp. Phot. cvvedaer 
(quoted by Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 63), Zwepriaras 8¢ owdevvas (SC. robs épySevs saadevot 
déxpwor 8¢ atrods dpa (dua?) rp G8p, revréorw wept wevrexaider: ai 
dxxaidexa rn yeyordras, Téy vearépay saidey, net nal éavrets Foxe 
dydpova Gas. 

wica ydp téyym xai wadela x.r.X. As art and education seek 
to complete nature, they should follow nature as far as she goes. 
Art seeks to complete nature because she takes the raw material 
furnished by nature—wool, or bricks, or human beings——and br 
completing what is deficient produces a garment, or a house, or a 
State: see Prof. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Ar. 
ed. 2, p. 158 sq., and compare (with Eaton) Phys. 2. 8. 199 a 15, Sher 
Te) Téxyy Ta yey dmeredei 2 7 hiew adware dwepydearGu, ra Bé puperra. 
and (with Congreve) Eth. Nic. 1, 4. 1097 a 5 9q. The same thing 
is true of education, for education starts with that which is furnished 
by nature (c. 13. 1332 @ 40 8qq.: 6 (4). FE, E295 @ 27 sq.) and 
completes it. Té xe and sadeia go together here, as réyon and pabyow 
in 5 (8) 2. 1337b 9, where see note. For waca swadeia, ‘ every 
kind of education,’ compare the use of wa:deig in the plural in Eth 
Nic, 10. 10, 1180 b 7 8q., Oecon. 1. 5. 1344 26 sq., and Thac. 2. 
39.2. The word spooAciray appears to be a rare one: Liddell and 
Scott compare C.1.G. 3935, r& sporhei rau epyev. 

3. uperroy ev oGv x.7.X. Aristotle has now reached the subject— 
that of education—to reach which he has been hastening forward 
so. fast, postponing the full consideration of not a few questions, 
and he here resumes the use of the aporetic method, which he had 
laid aside since the commencement of the Fourth Book (vol. i. 
Pp. 353). The first two of the questions here raised are easily 
answered, the first in 5 (8). 1. 1337a 11-a1, and the second in 
1337 @ 2-33, but the third question requires far fuller treatment: 
the consideration of it is not completed in what we possess of the 
Fifth Book. 
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4. nowy... 4 nar Wrov tpéwoy, ‘on a public footing or indi- 
vidually ’ (cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337.4 24 sqq-). Aristotle has already said 
in Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180 @ 29, xpdrurroy pév oby Td yiyrecbas Kowiy 
éripédccap (SC. tpopijs re xal émirndeupdray) cat dpOyy. For moseioOas ry 
éwtpédecay atray, cp. 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 12 sq. and 7 (5). 11. 1314 
21 sq. 

6. xai viv, ‘even now’ (cp. c. 16.1335 b 5). Even in Aristotle's 
day not many Greek States made the superintendence of education 
the concern of the State. __ 

7. wolov twa Set tadryny, sc. ny émyeAaay woeioba. This is 
explained by 5 (8). 2. 13374 34, tis & dari» 7 saseia, cai was xpi 
sraWeverOa, Sei pt) AavOavew. 


BOOK V (VIII). 


11. “Ort péy ody x.1.A. Two reasons are given for this conclu- C.1 
sion—(r) attention to the education of youth is demanded in the 1387 a. 
interest of the constitution (12-18), and (2) it is demanded because 
some training is required before men can act virtuously (18-21). 

12. nai ydp «7.A. Cp. 7 (5). 9.13108 12-36 and 1. 13. 1260b 
13 8qq- 

14. Set ydp mpds dxdorny waSeder$a:. See critical note. 

twa ydp f0og x... Here Aristotle probably has before him 
Plato, Rep. 544 D, ofa& ody, Rv 8 eye, ers xal dvOperey ibn rocaira 
dvdyxn rpérey elva: Goarep xal wodsreev; f ote ex Spuds wobev H ex 
wérpas ras wodtrelas yiyverOa:, GAN ody) dx ray nowy ray ev rais méAcow, 
& Gy domep péyarra rida épedxvonra; Aristotle insists in 7 (5). 9. 
13104 12 sqq. that the safety of constitutions is not secured by the 
mere making of laws, however excellent they may be ; it is neces- 
sary to produce in the citizens the type of character which is 
favourable to the maintenance of the particular constitution. We 
read in Rhet. 1. 8. 1366 a 12 Of rd On réy wodtresdy éxdorys: Cp. 
also Pol. 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 39. As to the 8nyoxparixdy 360s see 
Demosth. Ol. 3. 25 sq., where it is implied that one feature of it is 
a willingness on the part of the leading men of the State to 
be content with a mode of life not more splendid than that of 
their neighbours and a desire that not private buildings, but public 
should be magnificent. Aristotle, however, would probably find the 

: Snpoxparucdy and cAcyapyixcy #Oos in the kind of character which makes 
Kk 2 
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in favour of the existence and continuance of a democracy and an 
oligarchy : cp. 8 (6). 5. 1320 a 2 sqq.and see note on 13104 12. 

17. det 82 x.7.X., 80 that not only does the presence in the 
citizens of the type of character appropriate to a constitution 
generate that constitution, but a superior quality in the type gener- 
ates a superior quality of constitution. For the form of the sentence 
Cp. I. §. 12644 25 sq. and 8 (6). 6. 1320b 28 sq. For SéArore 
see Critical note on 1337 a 18. 

18. én 82 «.1.A. Euripides had placed a different sentiment m 
the mouth of one of the characters of his Augé: cp. Diog. Laer: 
2. 33, Eipenidou 8 dy rj Abyy eladvros epi dperis, 

kpdricrov élxj ravr’ day dtpeipéva, 

dvaoras éfmdGe (Zexpdrns), Gyoas yeAotor elvar awdparodow pew j2F) eopcors- 
pevow diwiy (yreiy, dperiy 8 ovre day dwrokw\ga. See also Plat 
Virtutem doceri posse, c. 3. Not only is it necessary in the interest 
of the constitution that training likely to produce the required jc 
should be given in youth, but training in youth is also necessary 
with a view to the practice of virtue. For previous training is 
desirable with a view to the practice of all dusdpes nal réyras, and 
virtue is a dvvaus (Rhet. 1. 9. 1366a 36 sqq.: contrast Eth. Nic 
2. 4. 1106 a 6 sqq.). Or the argument may be an a /fortten 
one. If previous training is necessary for the practice of an 
art, @ fortiori: it is necessary for action in accordance with 
virtue, for the successful practice of an art implies the fulfil- 
ment of fewer conditions than action in accordance with virtue 
(Eth. Nic. 2. 3. 1105 a 26 sqq.). For dumdpes xal reyras see note 
on 1268 b 36 and Bon. Ind. 207 b 4 sqq., where Metaph. ©. 2. 
1046 b 2, 8 maou al réyvas cal al momma [cai] emorppas Suvdpee 
eigiv’ dpxal yap peraBdyrixai elow ev DdAp J Ado, is quoted, and 
reference is made to Rhet. 1. 2. 1358 a 6 and other passages. 
For mporadeverOa wal mpoebiferOau, cp. Pol. 3. 18. 1288 b 1, oi 
waidela xal %n, and 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 16, elbiopevos nal wewadevperc. 
In 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 10 8q., on the other hand, sa:defa seems to 
include rd ¢6i{ecOas. For spés ras éxacrey épyacias, ‘with a view to 
the operations of each of them,’ cp. Plato, Symp. 205 B, dere «ai ei 
iwd macas rais réxvas épyacias nanoes eici, and Gorg. 450 C. 

Al. tds rijs dperiis mpdfes. Cp. c. 2. 1337 b 9, ras xppoes xa 
ras wpdfes ras ris aperys. 

éwei Sé x.r.X. Here Aristotle passes to the second question, 
whether education should be in the hands of the State or in those 
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of the private individual (i.e. the father, cp. 25, ra» abrot réxvov), 
Two reasons are given why it should be in the hands of the State: 
(1) as the whole State (i.e. all the citizens) has one and the same 
end before it, the education given will be the same for all, hence 
its management should be in the hands of the State, and not in 
the hands of parents, as at present, training their children privately 
and in whatever subjects they please; (2) the individual should 
regard himself as part of the State, and the management of the 
part should be adjusted to the management of the whole [so that 
it should be in the hands which manage the whole, i.e. the 
hands of the State]. The first of these two arguments is hardly 
conclusive. The education given to all might be identical without 
being placed in the hands of the State. Against the second it may 
be urged that the welfare of the whole might be kept in view in the 
training of the part, even if education were not placed in the hands 
of the State. Compare with Aristotle’s view that of Plutarch in 
Lycurg. et Num. inter se comp. c. 4. We learn from 2. 5. 1263 b 
36 sq. that Aristotle looks to education to make the State one, and 
this is another reason why the State should take the charge of it 
into its own hands. 

23. nai rads Thy émpdédecov x.t.A. Aristotle perhaps has before 
him Plato, Laws 804 C-D and 810 A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 10. ro. 
1180 a 24 8qq., and Plut. Camill. c. 10, xo yap ¢xpavro re didac- 
xddry, Sorep “EdAnves, of Dareptoc, Bovrdpevar ovvrpéher Gas xa cuvayedd- 
CecOar per’ GrAnrov eidis e£ dpyns rovs waidas. Kar’ idiay recurs in 
Hist. An, 1. 11. 492 b 15 (Eucken, Beobachtungen tiber die Prae- 
positionen, p. 45). 

26. Set 82 toy xowiv nowhy woretoPar Kal Thy doxnow. Cp. 
Plato, Laws 942 B sq. Téa» xowdy, education for instance. Ti» 
doxnow as well as the things themselves. Aristotle’s language 
recalls the contention of the Lacedaemonians in Diod. 11. 55. 4, 
nai deity Zpacay rey Kowav ris ‘ENAddos ddunpdreoy elvar riy xpicw ovx 
l8ig mapa rois "AOnvaios, GAN’ esi rou Kowod cuvedpiov ray ‘“EXAnver. 

27. dpa 8é x«.1.X., ‘and at the same time [so far from its being 
right to think that the individual citizen can justly claim to educate 
his children as he pleases], it is not even right to think that he 
belongs to himself ; the true creed is that all the citizens belong to 
the State.’ Aristotle inherits this view from others. Thus we read 
of the Spartans in Plut. Lycurg. c. 24, drws vopifovres ody abréy adda 
ys marpidos elvas SceréAovy, and in C. 25, rd dé dow efOiLew (5 Avxovpyos) 
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robs woXiras py BovherOa pndé éwicracba ear’ idiav (qv, GAX? .. . Das 
elva: tis warpidos, and of the Athenians of the time of the Persuz 
War in Demosth. De Cor. c. 205, yetro yhp airy txacTros cvy 1 
sarpi xal ri pnrpt pévow yeyerno bas, GANG nal +9 warpik. Much the same 
thing, indeed, is said by the Corinthian envoys in Thuc. 1. 70.6 of 
the Athenians at the outset of the Peloponnesian War. But whzt 
Aristotle has especially before him is the language of Plato in Laws 
923 A, tyey’ oby vopobérns dy 088 ipas ipay airéy elvcs TiO obre re 
ovoiay tautny, Evpravros 8 rov yévous tysw rou re €, nai re 
Ereira doopévov, al érs piiddXov ths wdhews elves rd re yeros wap xai ry 
otoiay, Cp. Cic. De Fin. 2. 14. 45, ut ad Archytam scripsit Plato. 
non sibi se soli natum meminerit, sed patriae, sed suis, ut perexigz: 
pars ipsi relinquatur, and De Offic. 1. 25. 85. To none of these 
authorities does it occur for a moment that the Greek citiza 
belonged to Hellas as well as to his own State. Isocrates may 
perhaps have remembered this (Jebb, Attic Orators 2. 44} 
Aristotle does not consider how far the citizen should carry his 
sense of belonging to his wéArs. Clearly he thinks that the citizen 
should subordinate his private preferences to those of his sds, 
but should he suppress conscientious convictions and sink bs 
conscience in the will of the wéAis? Suppose the sds is undef 
a tyranny or extreme oligarchy or extreme democracy? If the 
virtue of a citizen is relative to the preservation of the constitution 
(3. 4. 1276 b 27 sqq.), 2 good citizen must apparently do what 
tends to preserve the constitution, however bad the constitution 
may be, but what would Aristotle say that a good man ought to 
do in such a case? Subordinate his conscience to the mainter- 
ance of the constitution? If so, contrast the view of the Platoni 
Socrates in Plato, Gorg. 512 E sq. 

29. pdproy yap gxaotos rijs wéAews, and that which is a part of 
the State belongs to the State: cp. 1. 4. 1254 4 9, ré re ydp piper 
ov pdvor GAdov dori pdpcov, dAAd cal SAws AAdov. 

4 8 émpdera urd. Cp. 1. 13. 1260 b 14, ri 3¢ row pépous wpis 
THY Tov GAov Sei BAérety dperny. Aristotle has here before him Plato, 
Laws 903 B, reiOoper rdv veaviay rois Adyos, os Te TOU ways exipeAouperg 
mpos tiv cwtnpiay Kal aperjy Tou dou avr’ cori curreraypéva . . . dw & 
xai Td ody, & oxérhie, popioy els rd way Evvrelves BAérov dei, xaiwep sxur- 
opsxpoy dv, and Charmides 156 E, dAAd rovro xal afriop ein rov dkape- 
yey rovs mapa rois “EAAnow larpovs ra odAd voonuara, Gre rd dAcr 
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€in Td pépos eB fyeax: compare the teaching of Hippocrates referred 
to in Phaedrus 270 C, and see Stewart on Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 7. 

S1. xai rodro, ‘in this matter also, i.e. for attending to the 
education of youth and making it a matter of State-concern: cp. 
Cc. 4. 1338 bg sqq. The Lacedaemonians were praised for many 
other things (6 (4). | 1288 b 40 sqq.). It will be noticed that 
nothing is here said of the Cretans, and that the compliment paid 
to the Lacedaemonians is not extended to them: cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 
10. £180 a 24 sqq. and contrast Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1102 a 10 8qq., 
where the Cretan lawgiver, no less than the Lacedaemonian, is said 
to seek to make the citizens good and obedient to the laws. 

34. was xp} wardedecQa:, ‘how one should have them taught,’ c. 2. 
cp. c. 3. 1338 a 38, and for was c. 3. 1338 a 33, Cc. 4. 1338 b 38, 
Gre pew ctv ypnoréoy th yopvacTing, xal was ypnoréoy, dpodcyouperdy 
éorw, and c. 6. 1340 b 20, wérepoy 8¢ Sei parOdvew avrovs Gdorrds re 
Kal yetpoupyouvrus 7) 1) . . . vuv exréos. 

36. wept rOy Epyor, ‘sc. ris madeias, i.e. de iis rebus quas doceri 
iuvenes oporteat, opp. rés xp?) wat8evecba’ (Bon. Ind. 286 a 33). 
For ré» épyor in this sense cp. 1337 b § sqq. ' Sus. read dc rép 
épyoy, which Sus.” translates ‘thatsichlich’ (does this mean 
‘ practically’?), but it is difficult to believe that dui is the true 
reading. 

37. odre wpds dperhy ore apis tov Blow viv Aptorov. For the 
distinction, cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 1. 1172.4 24, mpds dperqy re xal rév 
evdaipova Biov, and Top. 3. 1. 116 b 23, xal Gdws rd mpds rd Tov Biov 
rédos alpermrepoy paddoy i} rd mpds GAAo rt, oloy rd mpds evdatpoviay ww- 
reivoy } rd mpds dodmow. The study of music, we learn in the 
sequel, is of value both with a view to virtue and with a view to 
Thy é» ty oxoAR ayeyny, or in other words rdv Blor rv dpwrov, but 
the two ends are not to be confounded. Education in the ‘best 
State’ will naturally be adjusted to both, and hence the mention of 
them here. Aristotle points out that there was no agreement as to 
the training conducive to either. The Spartans, for instance, would 
say that gymnastic training was the road both to virtue (c. 3. 1337 b 
26 sq.) and to the life of empire, which they regarded as the best 
life (4 (7). 14. 1333 b.20 sqq.), but others would think differently. 

88. o68€ gavepdvy x.1.A. As to this see vol.i. p.354,note 2. For 
the distinction of ddvora and rd ris Wuyns FO0s, Bonitz (Ind. 185 b 
61) compares 3. 11. 1281 b 7, otro xal wept ra 7On kai ryv didvotay: 
cp. also 1337 b 11, 4 rw ux» 4 ry didvowus, and Plato, Laws 
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798 A, xal sept ras réy dvOp@wev diavolas re dua nal ras rae Wuxi puoue. 
For rd ris Wuxijs }Oos, cp. c. 5.1340a11, b 11, De Part. An. 4. 11.6922 
22, rd ROos rou (fou rd ris yuyx7s, and Plato, Lysis 222 A, 4 xard rp 
Puxip 4 xard re ris Yuyns hOos } rpérous § clos, and Laws 793 E, 
éféres fOee puxis. Td ris yuxis #Oos is the disposition or character 
of the soul; the phrase is used not only by Plato, but also by 
Xenophon (Mem. 3. 10. 3), and there is nothing technical abou 
it. Sus.® (Ind. s.v. $vxyq) explains it as synonymous with vn 
dpexrexdy, but does it not rather mean the diathesis of rd cpexrente? 
BO. ex te Tis epwoddy wadelas x.1-X., ‘and if we take as the 
starting-point of our inquiry the education with which we are 
daily in contact, the inquiry proves perplexing.’ For éx, cp. De 
Part. An. 1. §. 644 25, nal yap é€ by dy mis oxeyaro wepi airév... 
wavrehas doriv chiya, and for ¢urodéy, cp. De Gen. et Corr. 1. 6. 
323 a 26, cal yap xivei xivovpera mdévra cyeddr td eproder (referred to 
by Bonitz, Ind. 243 a 61, who explains ra dusodéy as=—=rd wap Spv). 
Light is thrown on Aristotle’s meaning by 1337 b ar sqq. Actual 
education had four branches—reading and writing, gymmnastx, 
music, and drawing—and of these reading, writing, and drawing 
were studied for their utility, and gymnastic as contributing to 
virtue (c. 3. 1337 b 25 sqq.), while the study of music included 
the practice of rd Oavpdow cal meprrd roy Epyer (c. 6. 13418 
II sqq.), and was commonly pursued with a view to pleasure 
(1337 b 28). Some authorities favoured studies useful for life, 
others those contributing to virtue, and others those of an out-of 
the-way kind. Aristotle’s own aim in planning the education 
of his ‘best State’ is to make his citizens men of complete 
virtue, fit in body, mind, and character to live in the practice of 
all the virtues and to rule and be ruled with a view to the most 
desirable life, the life in which work is crowned with leisure. 
Others had solved the question otherwise. Isocrates is on the 
whole in favour of useful studies, though he has something to say 
in defence of Eristic and Geometry and Astronomy, studies belong- 
ing to the out-of-the-way class (De Antid. § 261 sqq.: Hel. § 5). 
Of the Cynic Diogenes we read (Diog. Laert. 6. 73), povowjs re asi 
yeoperpixns xal dorpoAcyias xal réy rowovrev dpuedeiy, ds dypnorey rai 0 
avayxalwv. For the views of Polybius see Polyb. 9. 20.6 sqq. On 
the other hand, Lacedaemonian education was designed to develope 
virtue, though no doubt a one-sided kind of virtue (c. 4. 13385 
Iz sqq.: cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 16, ypdpyara péw otp vena ris yprias 
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eparvGavoy, 7 8 DAn waca sadeia mpds rd adpyeaba: xadds eylvero nai 
Kaprepeiy fovouvra xal mxay paxyduevov). As to the studies falling 
under the head of rd weperrd, see vol. i. p. 354, note 3. To the 
studies there enumerated should be added the wonderful feats of 
horsemanship which Cleophantus, the son of Themistocles, learnt 
by his father’s wish to perform (Plato, Meno 93 D). Aristotle, 
however, probably refers especially to the study of Geometry, 
Astronomy, and Eristic. Argument, subjects which had found their 
way in Isocrates’ day into the curriculum at Athens (Isocr. Panath. 
§ 26: cp. Plato, Protag. 318 E, where Protagoras is made to sneer 
at Aoytopovs re nal dorpovopiay xal yewoperpiay cal povouyy as studies 
which Hippias of Elis taught and he himself did not, the wisdom 
which he taught being eiBovdia wepl re rép olxeiov nal wep) rev ris 
wdédeos). Both ra weperrd and ra ypnoia are here distinguished from 
Ta feivovra mpds dperny, but many advocates of the study of ra 
wepitra at any rate would claim that it aided the development of 
virtue. Cp. Isocr. Busir. § 23, rovs 3¢ vewrépous duehnoavras ray iPorar 
* dorporoyig wal Aoyopois Kal yewperpig ScarpiBew Erecay, Sy ras 
Surdpecs ol pév ds wpds frepa xpyoipous drawovow, ol F ds mreloTa mpds 
Gperiy cupPaddopévas drropalvew émtyeipovow. Pericles had studied ra 
wepirra under Anaxagoras and is thought by Plato and Plutarch 
to have owed much of his greatness of soul to these studies (Plato, 
Phaedr. 269 E sq.: Plut. Pericl. cc. 4-8). The virtuous Epaminondas 
had had a sepirr} wadela (Plut. De Gen. Socr. c. 3). It is with 
a view to virtue that Plato recommends the study of Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Astronomy (Rep. 525-530: Laws 818-822), and 
at a later age of Dialectic (Rep. 531 sqq.: Laws 965). For the 
contrast between ra xpjota wpds rdv Biow and ra meperrd, cp. Rhet. 
2. 13. 1389 b 25, ovdends yap peydAou obdé mepirrov, GAAd r&y mpds roy 
Bioy ériOvpotow, and for the phrase ra xpjoiwwa apis riv Bior, Diog. 
Laert. 2. 25, xal ouvexes exeiva avepOeyyero (5 Zaxpdrys) rd layPeia, 


ra 8 dpyupépar’ dorly ij re roppipa 
als rovs rpaypdots xpnow', ox els rdw Blo», 


3. 98, xpnudrey cal rap els roy Blow ypnoiper, and Hyperid. Or. Fun. 
3. 10. For dio» oddéy (‘nothing is clear’), cp. Plato, Theaet. 
201 A, pévoucs 8¢ d7Xov ov8éy (‘ manentibus vero—nec amplius quae- 
rentibus—nihil erit perspicuum,’ Sta]ibaum). 

42. wévra yap «Onde taita xpirds tas. Cp. Metaph. A. 8. 
989 a 6, rév 8¢ rpriv orowxeiwy Exacroy etAnde xperyy twa, and De An. 
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I. 2. 405b 8, wavra yap ra orayeia xray cilnde, wide THES Ys. 
‘Quid significet his locis formula eiAndéra xargs apertum e3, 
quomodo eam vim possit habere dubium videtur ... Equidem 
nomine «pry, quoniam coniunctum est cum AnpSdrs, significan 
putaverim suffragium iudicis: unumquodque ex tribus illis ele 
mentis unius tulit iudicis suffragium’ (Bonitz on Metaph. A. 3% 
988 b 22-989 arg). See also Bon. Ind. s.v. experi. 

1337 b. 2. nal yap rhy dperhy x.t.4. Thus the Spartans identified virtue 
with military virtue, which is only a part of it (2. 9. 1271 b 2 sqq.) 
and naturally erred in their doxnoss of virtue (4 (7). 15. 1334 a 40). 
Aristotle’s remark is perhaps suggested by that of Socrates in 
Plato, Laches 190 B, dp’ ot» rourd y twdpyew dei, ro eideras S ri sor’ 
gory dpern; ef ydp mov pyd dperqy eideipey 1d wapdway 3 vi sor 
ruyxaves dv, riva rpdéroy rovrou avpBovdos yeroipeba drpotr, Gres &p aire 
eaddora Krncairo ; 

3. wpdés, cp. 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 3x and 6 (4). 15.1299 @ 33. 

4. 8m pév ov xt. Cp. Plato, Laws 818 A, re wAHGes Be ces 
atray (i.e. Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy) dvayenta .. . py 
éricracOa péy trois woAXois aloypdy «.r.A. Aristotle probably refers to 
reading and writing and a certain amount of arithmetic and 
geometry as necessary. At Sparta these necessary subjects were 
evidently insufficiently studied (c. 4. 1338 b 33). 

5. re 82 of wdvra «.t.A. Tdsra, sc. ra xphoya, NOt ra deaynen. 
For instance, cookery should not be studied (c. 5. 1339 @ 39 8qq.). 
The parenthetic clause, d&ippnuévo»—dvedevOépwr, causes Aristotle to 
forget that he has begun his sentence with Gr: 8 od wdpra, and he 
proceeds in 6, avepdy Gre x.r.d., as if these words had not preceded. 
Bonitz (Ind. 538 b 38) compares De Interp. 14. 24 a 6 sqq., referring 
to Waitz’ note on this passage. In De Interp. 14, however, we have 
merely a pleonasm of ér:, whereas in the passage before us there is 
a surplusage of an entire clause introduced by ér. Still irrega- 
larities in connexion with érs are common in Aristotle’s writings 
(see Bon. Ind. s.v.), and I think, on the whole, that Bekker, Bonitz, 
Sus., and the rest are right in leaving this awkward sentence as it 
stands, But a suggestion of Mr. Richards deserves mention, that 
xai should be added after gavepdv. 

6. tay roodrwy, sc. gpyav. Here 6 rootros does not, as it usually 
does (Bernays, Zwei Abhandlungen tiber die Aristotel. Theorie des 
Drama, p. 27), refer back to something preceding ; on the contrary 
it refers forward to éca réy ypncizey x.r.A. Compare its use in 12, 
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in C. 6. 1341 a 22 8q., in 3. 17. 1288 a 8, in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 18, 
and in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 19 sqq. 
8. Bdvavcoy 8 gpyor x.t.A. Cp. c. 6. 1341 a 5 Sqq. and see vol. i. 
p- 1x1 sqq. Here and inc. 7. 13424 22, elo) 8 Somep avray (i.e. 
Bavatoey xai Oyrav) al Wuyxal mapeotpappévas tis Kata iow ees, 
Aristotle probably has before him Plato, Rep. 495 D, of 3) epudpevor 
mroAXol dredeis péy ras Gioes, td 8¢ rey Texvav re nal dnpiovpyrdy Sorep 
Ta oGepata AeAwAnrras, ora cal ras Wuyds EvyxexAacpevas re Kal drore- 
Opuppévor 8d ras Bavavoias rvyxdvovew: cp. Laws 831 C, and Xen. 
Ocecon. 4. 2 and 6.5. As the term piofapmxal épyacias (13) must 
include the work of the 6s or day-labourer (cp. 1. 11. 1258 b 25 
sqq., where he is classed among of puc6apwoirres), his work is here 
described as Savaveos in addition to that of 6 Bdvavaos reyvims, to 
which the epithet is more commonly applied. In general, how- 
ever, the 67s and the Sdvsavoos are distinguished (cp. 3. 5.1278 a 12, 
Bdvavoo kal Gpres: 17, tov Bavavooy Kal rév Gyra: 21, Bio» Bavavooy 
# Onvixéy: 8 (6). 1.1317 a 25: 8 (6). 4. 13194 27 Sq.: and 6 (4). 
12. 1296 b 29, where we have rd rv Bavatowy al psobapvotvrey 
whnOos). Indeed, notwithstanding what is said in the passage 
before us, the distinction reappears in this very Book, for in 5 (8). 
7. 1342 a 20 we have Bavaicoy cal Onrav (cp. 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 13, 
Scdtrep oF ray eAevOdpwv xplvouev eivas rHy épyaciay, dAAa Oyrixerépay’ Kal 
Bavavoous 8) cupBaives yiyverOa, where a difference is implied 
between 6yrixés and Bdvavaos). Aristotle’s feeling probably was 
that though the work of of picdapvowwres deserved to be called 
Bayavoos on account of its effect on the mind, the work of the 
Bdvavoos rexvirns merited the epithet still better, because it injured 
the body (cp. 1. 11. 1258 b 37, Bavavodrara 8 (elo) ri» épyaciiy) ep 
als ra oapara AwPoyra pddsora). Kal réxvny ravrny xal pabyow i.e. 
nat Bdavavooy réxynv cai pdbnow elvac ravrny. For réxeqv rai pdbnow, 
cp. 18, mpdrre ris } pavOdvea, and 4 (7). 17. 13374 1, maga réyyn kal 
rasdeia, MdOyors is the wider term, for though in one kind of 
pabnots the aim is the acquisition of an art (Metaph. ©. 3. 1046 b 
36), in another it is the acquisition of an extent of knowledge 
falling short of that possessed by the master of an art (c. §. 1339 2 
36-38: Plato, Protag. 312 B). For ras xpnoes xat ras mpdgeas ras 
ts dperns (where ras ypnoes = ras dvepyeias, as in 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 
38), cp. De An. 2. 4. 4154 18, mpérepow ydp elos ray duvdpewy al 
evépyeras rai al rpdfes card rv Adyov, and Magn. Mor. 1. 35.1197 4 8, 
emt 38¢ réy mpaxrucay obx Eatw FdAo ovdév rédos sap’ avryy ry mpatu, 
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oloy mapa 1d ibapi{ew ox ~orw Do rédos oddévy, GAN ard rouro rela. 
4 évépyea nal 4 mpagis. The xpnoes xal mpdfes rye dperas to which 
Aristotle refers are probably those of the soldier and _ citizer 
(cp. c. 6. 1341 a 7). For ras apdfas ras mys dpergs cp. c. 1. 
13374 21. 

12. tag toradtas téxvas. See note on 6. 

18. rag probapnads epyacias. ‘Epyacia is a wider term thar 
réxy: it is used, for instance, of such occupations as brothel 
keeping in Eth. Nic. 4. 3.1121 b 33. It is not certain what occv- 
pations in addition to that of the day-labourer Aristotle intends 
to include under al pucbapmxai épyacia. Does he include the work 
of a teacher of rhetoric like Isocrates, when done for hire? In 
Pol. 1. 11. 1288 b 25 sqq. puoOapwa is made to comprise both the 
puobapria of the Bdvavoos réyvas and the juocfapria of the unskilled 
Ons: here, however, the phrase al psodapmeal épyacia: is used 
@ sense exclusive of the Bdvavoo répa. The form pucbapmex 
occurs also in Eth. Eud. 1. 4. 1215 a 31 and Oecon. r. 2. 13432 
29, but Plato uses the form pucOapynrixds in Rep. 346 B, D, and (€ 
the MSS. are right) poapveurixds in Soph. 222 D. See critical 
note on 1255 b 26. | 

14. doxohoy xai tawewfy. Leisure was held to give self-conf- 
dence (c. 6. 1341 a 28 sqq.), and its absence to make men poor- 
spirited, because it made them like slaves, who have no leisare 
(4 (7). 15. 1334. 20). The epithets @yreds and rawesds are inter- 
changed in Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1125. a 1 sq. 

15. don 82 nai rv dheuBepioy emorpéy x.1.X., ‘and as to some 
liberal sciences also, while it is not illiberal to study them up te 
a certain point, to devote oneself to the study of them in an over- 
accurate way is bound up with the injurious results already 
mentioned, i.e. unfits the body for the pursuits of a soldier and 
citizen and makes the mind abject. For éoxyos in this sense 
see Liddell and Scott. For the view that there is something 
illiberal in too close a study of a subject compare the passage 
from the Erastae ascribed to Plato quoted on 1338 b 32. The 
study of music has an ill effect when carried too far (c. 6. 1340 b 
40 sqq. and 1341 b 10sqq.: compare Plut. Pericl.c. 1, 6 8€ @icnres 
npos roy vid» émrepras fy Tun wére Wijkavra cal reymnes etrer, Ov 
aloxuvy xad&s ore Wdddew;), and also that of gymnastic (c. 4. 1338b 
32sqq.). Socrates had said that the study of geometry, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and medicine should not be carried beyond a certain 
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point by the ordinary citizen (Xen. Mem. 4. 7), and Isocrates says 
the same thing of astronomy and geometry (De Antid. § 264: 
cp. [Demosth.] Erot. c. 44), and Plato of ypdéupara (Laws 810 B). 
There were those who said this of philosophy (Plato, Gorg. 
487 C), but Aristotle would hardly agree. The Cynics probably 
inherited the feeling of Socrates on this subject: see as to the 
Cynic Onesicritus vol. i. p. 112, note 1. Plato, on the other 
hand, had recommended in the case of a few the advanced 
study of arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy (Laws 818 A: cp. 
967 D); it is not clear whether Aristotle would object to this. 
The term érev6épo émorjyu in its Latin rendering ‘ liberales 
artes’ had a long subsequent history (see Mr. H. Parker in Eng. 
Fist. Rev. vol. v. p. 417 sqq.). The Index Aristotelicus gives no 
other instance of its occurrence in Aristotle’s writings. 

17. ge 82 «7A. This repeats with added details 4 (7). 14. 
1333 26sqq. Aristotle is preparing the way for his recommendation 
that boys shall be taught to sing and play: many regarded 
playing as yepoupyia (c. 6. 1340 b 20) and as fraught with Savavola 
(1340 b 40 sqq.: cp. Plato, Symp. 203 A). But the singing and 
playing which Aristotle enjoins will be aira» ydpw and &’ dperyp 
(c. 6.1341 b 8 sqq. and 1340 b 42). 

19. 1d pev yap adtod xdpw 4 diev 4 Be dperhy odk dvehedepoy. 
As to atrod ydpw see note on 1277 b 5, and cp. Rhet. 3. 18. 1419 b 
7 sqq., and Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 25, domep dvOpwnds ghapyev éAcvbepos 
6. aurov vera rai pi Gddov dy, ovrw nai airy pdévn eAevbépa otca roy 
émurrnpay’ pden yap air avris everéy dor. When Odysseus builds 
a ship (Hom. Odyss. 5. 243 8qq.), it is for himself. As to pido», 
cp. Plato, Laws 919 D, Mayryrev ... pyre xdmndos éxdy pnd? doy 
undeis ytyvéoOo por’ Europos pyre Siaxovlay pnd yvrwa Kexrnpevos l8idras 
rois 1) €& Trou aur, mA}y warp) ral pyrp) xa) rois Eri rovrwy els rd dye 
yévecs xal aos rois avrov mpecBurépas, doo ddevOepos éAevOépws, and 
Symp. 184 B-C: cp. also Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 b 31, nai (peyado- 
Wixov) mpds Drov py Sivacbas Cy» GAN’ fj mpds pidrov’ Bovdudy yap, 
See also the story told by Plutarch of Favonius and Pompey 
(quoted above on 13334 6). For & dperqy, cp. c. 6. 1341 b 
10 sqq. (which also illustrates 8 dAous, 20), and Plato, Symp. 
185 A sq. 

20. As to aéré roéro and as to the displacement of wodAdxts, 
which belongs to ade dy, see critical note, and cp. Plato, Rep. 
358 D, wepi yap rivos dy paddAov woAAdnis Tis vouw Exav xaipor A€yow Kai 
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deovov; where woAddas belongs to A¢yes «al deoves. For we 
conjunction of Oyrixév and Sovdixdr, cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 8. r1z54a1% 

ZL. al perv ody xaraBeBAnpéra: viv pabioes «.7.A., ‘the studies 
now commonly known and in use’ (literally ‘made public pre 
perty '), ‘as has been said before’ (in c. 2. 1337 a 39), ‘point 2 
two directions,’ i.e. they may be used in support of the view th 
useful subjects should be studied, or in support of the view that sub 
jects tending to promote virtue should be studied (see note c 
13378 39) For al caraBefrnuéra viv padnoas, cp. c. 3. 1338 a 3¢ 
and Plato, Soph. 232 D, rd ye pj wepi wacéy re nal card pia» émiery 
réyony, 4 dei apis txacrow airéw roy Snuoupyoy avrecweiv, Sedqporimpes 
gov xaraBéBryras yeypappiva re Bovroudrm pabkiy (‘ publice deposin 
sunt,’ Stallbaum, who adds ‘verbum «araSdAAew proprie dicitur de 
iis quae deponuntur in tabulario publico, veluti leges, testimoni, 
alia monumenta litteris consignata’). For eraucorepif{owow, see nott 
ON 1332 2 42. 

28. gon 82 rérrapa cyeBdy xr. ‘Usually three, ypadaxs being 
omitted,’ as Eaton remarks, who refers to Plato, Protag. 325 D- 
326 C (where children are described as going successively t 
teachers of ypdypara, teachers of harp-playing, and wa:derpiSa), and 
Theag. 122 E. We see from Protag. 325 E sqq. that in learning 
yedypore children learnt passages of epic poetry by heart, and th 
in learning harp-playing they learnt to sing to the harp passages d 
lyrical poetry, so that the study of poetry entered into the studr 
both of ypaypara and of harp-playing. That the study of ypapper 
included learning to write, we see from Laws 810 B. It is remark- 
able that arithmetic is not mentioned: Sus.‘ takes the elements of 
arithmetic to be included under ypdypara, but does not give any 
passage in support of this view. According to Blimner (Home 
Life of the Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans. p. 111), arithmetical 
instruction at Athens was given at home, not at school; this mar 
possibly be the reason why nothing is said about it. 

24. nai réraproy vo. ypagiurfv. Plato had learnt drawing 
(Diog. Laert. 3. 5) long before Pamphilus of Amphipolis (the 
teacher of Apelles, who was a contemporary of Philip and Alexan- 
der) had made the study fashionable first at Sicyon and _ then 
throughout Greece (Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 76 sq.: see Overbeck. 
Ant. Schriftquellen, p. 330, and Brunn, Gesch. der griech. K finstler 
2. 134 8qq.). pagum probably includes painting as well as 
drawing. Aristotle says nothing of sculpture. 
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25. thy pay ypapparixdy «.1.. Charondas had insisted on the 
many uses served by ypappariucy: cp. Diod. 12. 13. 1, riy yap ypap- 
paricny mapa ras das pabnoes spodxpwery 6 vopoberns, xal pdAa mpac7n- 
xdvreose ba ydp ravrys rd mAciqra cal ypnowerara rév mpds rov Blov 
emireAeioba, Wipous, dwisrodds, dtabgxas, wéyous, rdAda 1rd Tév Bio» 
pdduora é¢ravopfotyra, and Eurip. Fragm. 582, which is so similar 
in effect to the passage of Diodorus that one is inclined to ask 
whether Euripides had the words of Charondas before him. Cp. 
also 1338 a 15 sqq. 

26. rhv 82 yupvaorixiy «7.4. So itonae the Lacedaemonians 
(c. 4. 1338 b 11 sqq.), and also Aristippus (Diog. Laert. 2. 92). 

27. Thy 8 povorxdy 48n Sawopiiceer dv tis, i.e. as to the object 
with which it is taught. Here d:aropei» takes an acc. of the thing 
which causes perplexity, as awopeiy does in Meteor. 1. x. 339 8 2, 
dy ols ra pév Gropouper, trav O dpaxrdépeba twa rpéxov. That Plato 
gives a wider meaning to povow; than Aristotle does, we have seen 
in vol. i. p. 405. Both agree that povouy is concerned with pedo- 
novia (c. 7.1341 b 23 8qq.: Gorg. 449 D), but while to Plato (Rep. 
398 D) a wédos consists of Adyos dppovia and fvéyuds, Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes pedowoda and Aéfis (Poet. 6. 1449 b 33 8Qq., 145048 
13 8qq.). 

28. ds HBariis xdpww, sc. ofcys: cp. 1338 a 13, as drayxalas eal 
xdpuw Drwy (sc. odcas). For the fact cp. Plato, Laws 655 C, xaires 
A€youot ye ol wacioros povowjs spburyra civa: viv Hdom}y railg uyais 
wopi{ovcay Suva, and Tim. 47 D, 9 8é dpporia ... re perd vor 
mpooxpepéry Movoas oux df’ wdoriy Doyor, xabawep viv, elvas doxei 
XpHospos «tA. 

29. perdxouow abrijs, ‘learn it,’ cp. c. 2. 1337 b 6 sqq., and see 
note on 13394 14. 

ot d doxfis, cp. 1338 a 14, of spérepow, and Probl. 30 31. 966 b 
16, dia vi of €£ dpygs rie per xara rd ciya dyeviag GOdd» rs rpobrafay, 
copias 8é obder Onxay ; 

érafay dv masSeig, cp. 1338 a 14, ele waidelay fragar. 

80. thy ddow aériy Eyrety x.7.. For the phrase cp. Hist. An. 
Q. 12. 615.4 25, 9 yap pio air) (nrei rd mpdopopoy, and Eth. Nic. 8. 
6.1157 b 16. Aristotle has not said before that Nature aims at 
this, but he has implied it in 2. 9. 1271 a 41 sqq. and 4 (7). 14. | 
13344 2 8qq., passages in which he points out the disastrous 
consequences to the Lacedaemonian State of a forgetfulness 
of this. 
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$1. For the place of 8évac@a: cp. c. 5.1339 b 1, and see note on 
1281 a 26. 

$2. adrn ydp dpy} wdvytev, Lamb. ‘hoc enim omninum rerum 
agendarum principium est.’ With Sus. I take Aristotle to refer 
in avry to cxoAdlew dvvacba: xadés, not to Nature (as Vict., Schn., 
and others). For the attraction of the pronoun into the gender of 
the predicate, cp. (with Sus.*) 4 (7). 7.1327b 41. For the phrase, 
cp. Plato, Phaedr. 237 B, wepi wavrds, & wai, pia dpy rots péAdown 
wakes Bovdever Oar? eldéva: Bei rept od Gv Ff 4 BovAn, 4 wasrés duapraves 
divdyxn. 

wédw, for the lesson has already been taught in 4 (7). 14. 13342 
2 sqq. 

88. ef ydp Gydw pevy Set xr.A. dp introduces a justification of 
iva ai wddw elroper epi airys. With de supply éye». For the 
thought cp. 4 (7). 15. 1334 a 16 sqq. The answer which is 
gradually given to the question in what activities leisure should 
be spent is, as we shall see, ‘in activities desirable for their own 
sake.’ 

84. xai rédos, ‘and is its end’: cp. 4. (7). 15. 1334 a 14 Sqq. 
Mr. Welldon has anticipated me in retaining réAcs and placing 
a comma after it. 

35. ob ydp 8) wafLovras, ‘for surely not in playing.’ Cp. Eth. 
Nic. 10. 6. 1176 b 27 sqq. Aristotle probably has before him 
Plato, Laws 803 D, ris od» dpOérns; saifovra dati diaBweréov; rivas 
37 wadids; Ovovra xal gdovra xa) dpyoupevor. 

t&os ydp «7X., ‘for then, [as leisure is the end of life,] play 
would necessarily be to us the end of life.” Sus. would read in 
place of dvayxaiov either dy dvaykaioy (Schn. had proposed 4d» jr 
dyayxaioy, VOl. ii. p. 452) or dvayxaiov fv (with Spengel), but perhaps 
‘ay et) may be supplied with dvayxaioy: cp. Xen. Oecon. 3. 13 and 
4. 15. It seems to me more natural to supply é& e& than éore. 
Many made play the end of life: ep. c. 5. 1339 b 31 sqq., and 
Ephor. Fragm. 82 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 259), “Eqopos é» xdpsre 
noly dri TiBapnvol xai rd wailew eat rd yeday elow é(yraxdres cal peyion 
evdatpoviay rovro voulfovew. A grafiio on a pavement-slab of the 
forum of Thannyas or Timegad in Algeria runs ‘venari lavari 
ludere ridere—oc est vivere’ (Prof. Sayce, Algerian Notes, Academy, 
No. 780, April 16, 1887, p. 279). 

88. i 8é warded x.t.A. Cp. Plato, Phileb. 30 E, dvéwavAa yap, d 
Hpe@rapxe, tis omovdns ylyvera: éviore 9 wasdid. 
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BO. 1d 8 doyodety cupBaive: perd wévou nai cuvroviag. Cp. Rhet. 
I. 11.1370 11, rasd° emysedelas nai ras owovdds xai ras cuvrovias Aumnpds. 

41. xa:popudaxodvras ry xpijow. Pastime should be used ¢y rais 
doxoXias, as a relief after toil (cp. 37). 

&s wpoodyorras gappaxelas ydpw. A drug differs from an article 
of daily food, in that it is only for occasional use : cp. Oecon. 1. §. 
1344 b 10, mpoaSewpouvras dri 9 rpodi ob ddppaxoy dd rd cuveyés, and 
Top. 2. 11. 115 b 26, wdAw wore pdy cupdépes happaxever Gaz, olow Sray 
yooy, drhés 8’ of. For the medical use of the word mpoodyew cp. 
Plut. De Adulatore et Amico, c. 28, 6 8¢ rappnciay nal drrypov dvOpéomre 
dvoruxour: spoocyar, Sowep dfvdopxixdy Cppars rapaccopévp cal odey- 
palvorre, Gepareves pév ovddy ovde adatpet rou Avrrovrros, dpyny 8 r7 AIT] 
arpoori@nas xa) mapofuver roy dvidpevoy. 

42, dveorg ydp «.t.X., ‘for the movement of the soul to which we 
have referred’ (that involved in play) ‘is [remedial in character, for it 
is | a relaxation of strain and a remission because of the pleasure which 
accompanies it, [and only in place at times when there is strain].’ 
For xivnows ris uyxys, cp. Rhet. 1. 11. 1369 b 33, troxeiobw 2 npiv 
elvas riy jor xienoiy twa ris Yuyx7s «.7.A. and Plato, Laws 896 E sq. 

L. 13 8é oxoddfew x.7.X., ‘but taking leisure [unlike working] is 1888 a. 
thought to have in itself pleasure and happiness and blissful life, 
[so that it does not need to be helped out with play, and we should 
not spend leisure in play].’ 

3. roéro 8 of x.7.X., ‘and this’ (i.e. happiness) ‘does not belong 
to those who work, but [only] to those who are at leisure, for he 
who works works for the sake of some end as having it not, but 
happiness is an end, inasmuch as all think that it is conjoined not 
with pain but with pleasure, [and therefore, as he has not the end, 
he has not happiness].’ That things conjoined with pleasure were 
commonly regarded as ends, we see from Rhet. 1. 7. 1364 b 23~—25. 
Aristotle’s object in adding this remark is to point out that not 
only does leisure bring happiness with it, but that work does not; 
he thus prepares the way for the distinction which he proceeds to 
draw in 11 sqq. between studies which are preparatory for work 

and studies which are preparatory for leisure, the former being, 
like work, a means to an end, and the latter, like leisure, desirable 
for their own sake and an end in themselves. Sus. reads rotro ydp 
in place of rotro 8, but in this Mr. Welldon does not follow him, 
and rightly, for rotro & od «rd. does not contain the proof that 
leisure is thought to have in it pleasure and happiness, but an added 
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statement carrying matters further. For 6 pév yap doxyolée cena 
riwos doxodei réAous dc oly twdpxorros, cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 b 17, 
abra: & (j.e. al srodtrixal nal woAemixal mpafes) doyokos cal rédovs rus 
ehievra: nai ob 8s’ avras alperai elow. 

7. tadmy pévros thy fBovhy x.r-X., ‘but [here their agreement 
ceases, for] all do not find the pleasure which accompanies happi- 
ness in the same pleasure. Cp. Plato, Laws 658 E (quoted below 
on 1339 b 33), and Gorg. 448 C, éxdorey 8¢ rovrer perahapBSdvovew 
@dos drAww AAws, rev 8¢ dploreyv of dpsros. 

8. For xa” davrods Zxacros xai rhy dw rhy abrév, where we expect 
éavréy and avrov, cp. Plato, Gorg. 503 E, éowep xai of GAdoe savres 
Snysoupyol Breroyres mpds rd atréy Epyow éxacros ovK elxg éxAcydpeves 
mpoodepe A mpoodéepe mpds rd Epyov rd avrov x.t.X. 

9. Sore davepdy x.t.d., ‘and so, [as leisure is the end], it is 
evident, etc. Kal mpés riv é +9 Burywyy ocxoAny, ‘with a view to 
leisure spent in noble enjoyment also,’ as well as with a view 
to work. For rip dy rf 8uzyayy cxoAny, Cp. C. 7. 1342 2 31, rH @ 
grogodig s:armfis. It is obviously strange that we should have 
rip dy ri Scayey9 oxodry here and rip ep 17 cxodg Siyeyy in 21, and 
it is possible that rip év 17 ducywyy cxoAnw is a simple blunder, and 
that we should read ray dy 19 cyodg Ssayoyry (with Cor.) in place of 
it. But Sus., following Prof. Postgate (Notes, p. 15), leaves the 
text as it stands, and I incline on the whole to do so too, though 
Bonitz adds a query to the words (Ind. 741 a 40) and Jackson 
would omit cyxodq» as an interpolation and understand jean 
(Sus.‘ ad loc.). For looking to 1337 b 31, cxoddlew dvvacbat nares, 
and 1338 a 1, ro cxoddfew (cp. 4 (7). 14. 13344 9), We expect 
that the conclusion drawn in 1338 a 9 sqq. will be that it is well to 
study with a view to taking leisure, or taking leisure nobly, and rw 
éy rij Suaywyy cxoAq», ‘leisure spent nobly in diagogé,’ comes nearer tg 
this than rj» ev r9 oxodAg Suaywyny. Not leisure spent anyhow, but leisure 
spent in diagogé is the end with a view to which Aristotle claims 
that study should be especially pursued. The words ras 3¢ xpos rv 
doxoNlay (12) also, as Postgate points out, require spds ry oxoAne, and 
not wpds 1)» Staywyny, as their antithesis. For pavOdvew drra nai srabev- 
ev6a, cp. Theophil. K:dapydds Fragm. (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 628), 

péyas 
Onocavupés dors nai BeBSaos povesxi) 
Graces trois pabovo: madevbeiol re. 
Mavbavew is to learn, sadeveoOa to be trained by another. 
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ll. For the repetition of the pronoun in radra ...tadras see 
note on 1317) 5. 

12. rds 8 wpds thy doxoNlay x.7.X., ‘and that studies preparatory 
for work are pursued as necessary and as being for the sake of 
other things.’ 

18. 86, ‘hence,’ i.e. because it is right that studies which 
contribute to the enjoyment of leisure should find a place in 
education. 

15. dowep ra ypdppara x.t.A. See note on 1337b 25. 

16. wait wpds pd@now, ‘and for the acquisition of knowledge’: 
cp. 39 sq. and Isocr. Panath. § 209, der’ ovd€ ypdypara pavbdvovow, 
A rnAtcavrny txer Suvapw Sore rovs émorapévous xal ypwpevous avrois py 
pdvor éureipous yiyverOa rey éxi ris nAtcias ris avTar sit dda 
Kai réy moore yeropeveor. 

17. Soxet 82 x.r.A. Learning to draw was enacaily held by 
many to make men skilful in the purchase of works of art, 
furniture, and equipments of all kinds (13384 40 sqq.). 

19. wpds dyieay nai ddxijy, ‘for health and prowess in battle.’ 
Not every one would agree with Aristotle that learning music does 
not produce military prowess in the learner: cp. Plut. Lycurg. 
C. 21, povowerdrove yap dya nal wodeusxwrdrous drodaivovaw avrovs 
n7A.: Athen. Deipn. 626f, rd 8 dpyaiov 4} povorni) én’ dvopelay mpo- 
rpor} fy x.7.A.: Plut. De Musica c. 26. And if the study of music 
does not produce health, listening to music was thought by 
Theophrastus to cure some diseases (Athen. Deipn. 624 a); 
indeed, a plague was thought to have been stayed at one time 
at Sparta by the Cretan musician Thaletas (Plut. De Mus. c. 42). 

21. deiwera: rolvuy «.1.X., ‘it remains therefore that music is 
useful for rational enjoyment in leisure.’ Aristotle has shown 
that the study of music is not useful for purposes connected with 
work, like learning to read and write and to draw, nor productive 
of bodily advantages useful for work, like gymnastic; hence he 
concludes that it is useful for leisure. He omits to inquire at 
present whether it is not productive of moral and intellectual 
virtues useful for work; we shall find later on that it is (c.5.1340a 
18 sqq.). This somewhat invalidates the conclusion which he 
arrives at here. 

22. els Swep «7X... ‘into which they do in fact evidently intro- 
duce it.’ Kal daivoyra, i.e. not only may be inferred to introduce 
it, but cae do so: cp. eal cupBaivew in 2. 3. 12622 18 sq. 
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For drep, not fvrep, see Bon. Ind. 484 b 5, where Hist. An. 2. 1;. 
508 b 13, dvadishwow tye, 8 dvarvera: eis &, is referred to, ari 
Vahlen on Poet. 3. 1448 a 24 (‘ Aristotelem nemo nescit usm 
neutrius valde adamasse’) and 4. 1449 a 7. Aristotle takes no 
notice of the use of music in the worship of the gods. 

§v yap x.t.X., ‘for they give it a place in that which they think ‘s 
the form of rational enjoyment appropriate to the free’ (ic. 
feasting), and therefore appropriate to those who are at leisure, fr 
leisure belongs to freemen: cp. 4 (7). 15. 1334 2 20, o8 oyek 
8ovAos. Aristotle would hardly agree with their view that banque- 
ing is 9 éy rp cxodg d&aywyy (see note on 133384 35). Inc5 
1339 2 16°sqq. he treats conviviality (ué6én) as a means of relax- 
tion, not as diayeyn. 

24. Sdwep “Opnpos x... Aristotle has before him Hom. Odys. 
17. 382 

Tr 3 vis php 2) Exivow aadei Dober alrite. xed Ocar 

@doy y', ef py rev of Sqwepyol gacn, 

payry  lntipa xaxov fj récrova Souper, 

4 xal Oéomw daddy, & nev répryow decider 5 
but the line first quoted by him, aad’ oloy «.r.X., finds no place in oc 
text, any more than it does, as Sus.‘ points out, in Plato, Rep 
389 D. ‘Acidav also takes the place of dravras in our texts (Sus, 
Note 997). Probably we should read pévos in place of pes in ad’ 
otoy x.r.A. I take Aristotle’s text to have been— 


ris yap 3) feivoy xadet Ddober airds ewedbedp, 
GAN’ oloy pdvov govi xadeiv emit daira Garelnp, 
pavriw 4 inrnpa xax@y f réxrova Sovpor, 

of xaddovow daddy, 3 nev répryow dsravras ; 


It is just possible that of in 26 is a false reading for cai, but there is 
no absolute necessity for any change. Spengel, followed by Sus, 
reads obs xadovow or of xadovpra: in place of of xadéovew, and regards 
these words as not forming part of the quotation, but the form of 
the word xaAéovow seems to show that it is quoted from Homer. 
As to the differences between our text of Homer and Aristotle's 
quotations, see note on 1286 a 12. For the use of music at 
banquets, cp. Hom. Odyss. 1. 152. Aristoxenus gave a fanciful 
reason for it, quite different to that given here (Plut. De Musica, 
c. 43: Aristox. Fragm. 91 in Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 291: cp. 
Plato, Tim. 47 D). 
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27. xai év Grog BE x.r.A. Hom. Odyss. 9. § sqq. For (6) 
*Odveceds see critical note. 

32. wérepov 82 x.r.A. This promise is not fulfilled in the Politics 
as we have it: see vol. ii. p. xxviii sq. 

33. xai wis, ‘and how they are to be studied’: cp. c. 2. 1337 a 
34 Sq. 

34. For the needless addition of wepi adréy, cp. wept adrijs, c. 5. 
13394 I5. 

viv 8 rocotrov tpiv elvat mpd Sb00 yéyovey. Two different views 
have been taken of the construction of this sentence. Some have 
regarded rogovroy elyas mpd 6800 as an accusative and infinitive 
dependent on yéyover, as in Luke 16. 22, éyévero 3¢ dwobaveiy rdv 
wreoxéy, and Acts 21. 1 and 22. 17 (referred to by Hermann ad 
Viger. p. 231 note, cp. p. 749); the translation will then be, ‘but 
now it has happened that thus much profit has accrued to us.’ 
Others have taken rogotrov elva together in the sense of ‘to this 
extent at least,’ elvas being used as in such phrases as xard roiro 
eivas (Plato, Protag. 317 A, where Stallbaum renders ‘ quantum 
quidem ad hoc attinet’: see his note and Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 625). 
Gdttling, who refers to Lobeck, Phryn. p. 275, Stahr in his edition 
of the Politics, and Sus.‘ appear to understand the passage thus. 
The translation will then be, ‘ but now to this extent at least we 
have profited.’ I should prefer the second of these two interpreta- 
tions if eva: followed rocovroy immediately without the interposition 
of iyi. In support of the first interpretation it may be noted that 
in Plato, Rep. 397 B we have yiyvera: Aéyew (Richards), and in Xen. 
Occon. 17. 3, yiyveras dpovoeiv (SC. wdvras rovs avOpdmous): see also 
Xen. Cyrop. 5. 2. 12. There is a further difference as to the 
meaning of mpd ddov, Sus.’ translating the sentence ‘flir jetzt steht 
uns vorlaufig nur so viel fest,’ and Welldon, ‘at present however 
we have advanced so far as to see that,’ etc., where ‘vorlaufig ’ 
and ‘advanced’ seem to represent mpd é80v. My own rendering 
has been suggested by the meaning assigned to the word by Liddell 
and Scott. 

85. Sr nat wapd téy dpyaier «.t.X., ‘that from the ancients also’ 
(cp. 1337 b 29, of €€ dpxns) ‘we have a testimony derived from the 
established studies [that there are subjects which should be taught 
the young not as necessary but as liberal and noble].’ The 
ancients are regarded by Aristotle as the authors of the established 
curriculum. 


1338 b. 
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37. roGro, ‘this fact, ie. that we have the testimony of tt 
ancients to this effect. 

éx, 82 nal tay xpnoiver Sn «1rd. Supply again rosvere 
elvas mpd S800 yéyover, Olow riw raw ypapparey pabaoe is added a 
illustration of ra» ypnolper ried. TadeveoOa is middle, as mc. 2. 
1337 2 35- Td xpnomor wpds rd Biow is contrasted with ro rps 
pdénow ovrrewoy: compare the contrast in Plato, Rep. 527 4 
between studies pursued wpdfeas éexa and yrooews évema. As 10 
9 Tay ypapparey panos cp. Menand. Monost. 657, 

Scrkovw paar of pabderes ypapupara. 

40. duoiws 82 xal thy ypagixiy «td. Cp. Plato, Rep. 525 2 
eri Aoyiorixny lévas xai drOawrecOas airys py ldusrixtos, GAR’ Ces ay ci 
Geay ris tay dpbpéoy hicews adixerrat +} vonve: avT7, ObK ays cok 
mpacews xdpw ws éusdpous fj} xarndous peAerévras, GAA’ evema wodépov re 
«7.4. For the contemptuous reference to cxevn, ep. Phato, Rep 
428 C, ote dpa a ri» imép rae EvAiver oxevéy emarnpnw Boudevopiny 
ws dy éyos BéAriova, cop?) xAnréa wédss. Buying oxety was work fa 
women (Pollux 10. 18, yuaselay ayopay, roy réxov ob sh oxeiy cai ti 
rovavra wimpdoxovor). 

1. We expect dAAd or aAAd paAdor in place of 4 paddor, be 
f} paddoy is substituted as less dogmatic, and partly also perhe» 
because aAAd has been used in the preceding line. “H ‘ modeste affr- 
mantis est’ (Bon. Ind. 312 b 57 sqq.: cp. Trendelenburg on De An 
1.1. 403 b 8). In 3. 1. 1275 a 25 and 7 (5). 6. 1305b 28 # take 
the place of 3¢. 

woes Oewpyrixdy, Cp. C. 7. 1342 b 26, Baxxeurixiy yap | ye ph 
grove: paddov. We expect Gewprrixous rather than 6ewapyrexdy, but com- 
pare the change from the singular to the plural in c. 6. 13415 
10-15 (6 mpdrrav, Bavaicous). Sewpyrudy, ‘a scientific observer’ 
(Welldon). 

Tou wept rd odpata xdddous. Cp. Plato, Symp. 210 B, 73 ési sen 
rois g@pact xdAdos, and Critias 112 E, obro: pew ody 3)... dri race 
Evpomny cal ‘Aciay xara re cwpdrey xddAn Kai card rip Tar Yuyaee sor 
roiay dperiy dAdSytpol Te Foray xal dvopacréraro: wdvrey rey rére. Aristotk 
probably would not go so far as Diotima in Plato, Symp. 210 sq, 
as to the results of studying rd én) sao rois cépact xddAos, but be 
apparently holds that the study of drawing helps to make men 
capable of diagogé. We note that he says nothing of landscape 
beauty, or of the use of drawing in cultivating a perception of it. 
In ra owpara he no doubt refers mainly to the bodies of animals, 








“. 
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and especially of human beings (cp. ra» capdroy in c. 4. 1338 b 11). 
As to Aristotle’s value for beauty, cp. Lucian, De Saltat. c. 70, 
xdAdous 8¢ mpovody xal ris dy rois dpynpaow evpophias, ri dAdo 4 1d row 
” Aptororédous eradnOever, 1d xdddos éxaivovvros Kal pépos rpiroy tyyoupévov 
rayaGou xal rovro elva; (I do not notice that this dictum is included 
in Rose’s collection of the Fragments of Aristotle, ed. 2, 1886.) 
For the phrase rod epi ra odpara xdddovs, cp. 4 (7). 8. 1326 b 34, 
THs mepl ri» obciay evwopias, and 1327 8, ris wept EvAa vAns, and see 
note in Sus.‘ 

3. rois peyadowdyxors cal rots dhevOdpors. Cp. Plut. De Amicorum 
Multitudine, c. 6 sud fin., rois &devOéposs xa) yevvaiows, and Isocr. Areop. 
§ 43, rovs AcvOépws reOpapypdvovs xai peyadopporeiy elfiapévous. These 
passages show that there is no occasion to change éAevOépas into 
€Aevbepins, as Sus. is half inclined to do. As to the peyaddyuxos, 
cp. (with Eaton and Congreve) Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1125 a 11 sq. 

4. dei 82 havepdy x.t.h. Cp. 4 (7). 15. 1334 b 8-28. 

6. Bidov ex todTwy xr.A. In beginning the study of yupsacruq 
and sadorp:Bin at seven, Aristotle follows with some variation in 
the track of Plato, Laws 794 C, apde 8¢ rd pabnpara rpémerba ypedy 
€xarépovs (after the completion of the sixth year), rods yew dppevas ed’ 
inrev &dacrxdAovs cat réfwy xa axovriwy nai odperSovncens x.r.A. In the 
Republic, on the other hand, povowy seems to precede yupsactien 
(403 C, pera 3) povouy yupvacrig Operréo: of veaviac: see Stallbaum 
on Protag. 326 B). At Athens boys began their studies by learning 
to read and write (aet. 7-11); at about eleven they were sent to 
a harp-player to learn the harp; how early their gymnastic studies 
began is uncertain (Bltimner, Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Eng. Trans. pp. 111-115). Aristotle postpones learning to read 
and write and learning to sing and play till puberty (c. 4. 1339 a 
4 sq.) and puts the boys in charge of gymnastic trainers and 
ravorpifa from seven till puberty. Till puberty they are to receive 
no literary training. His scheme of training resembles the Lace- 
daemonian more than the Athenian, but it avoids imposing on boys 
the severe physical toil imposed on them at Sparta, and it gives up 
three years after puberty to the exclusive study of subjects other 
than gymnastic. We may be quite sure that no young Spartan 
was permitted to drop gymnastic for three years. 

7. todrwy yap «.1.A. Cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 16 sqq., where it is 
implied that yupracrun imparts a certain bodily ¢&s and that wa:do- 
rpfien imparts émornpyy ray wepi rv dyeviay. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 5. 


C. 4. 
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15. 1138 a 31, eveerixdy 3€ dv yupvacrixg, and Isocr. De Antid. § 183, 
ol per rasdorpiBa ra oxnpata Ta wpis THY Gywviay eLpnéva TOUS Gosrarres 
&ddonovow : also AG. Hod. c. 42, xetpo[ rover] 8¢ (6 Sypos) wai wasdurpifes 
avrois duo xal &BacxdXous [of]ries éAopayet» nal rofevew cai dxovrifeo 
x{ai| xarawéArny ddidvas dddoxovow, and Plato, Gorg. 456 E, mm 
srasdorpiBas xal rovs éy rois Srdots Biddoxovras pdyerOar. But of course 
the wasdorpiBns would teach boys of seven only easy accomplish 
ments, such as shooting with the bow and throwing the dart. In 
Plato, Gorg. 451 Esq. and 452 B, however (cp. 504 A), the business 
of the masdorpiSns is said to be to produce physical beauty and 
strength. 

9. Név peév odv x.7.A. Mev ody has apparently nothing to answer 
to it in the sequel; the answering clause would have run, if it had 
not been suppressed, ‘ but we must take quite a different course 
Little is said by Aristotle in confutation of the first of the two 
errors here referred to, probably because it was generally felt to be 
an error, but the second is dealt with at some length, because te 
Lacedaemonian training still stood high in common opinica. 
Phocion, for instance, sent his son to Sparta to undergo the trai- 
ing (Plut. Phoc. c. 20). The late Mr. Mark Pattison notes in his 
copy of Stahr’s edition of the Politics on 1338 b 9g—19, ‘ Respicit 
hic locus ad Plat. Rep. libr. iii. et speciatim ad pag. 410 D.’ 

10. ai pév dOdyruchy dw epworodor. The Thebans are refered 
to (vol. i. p. 357, note 2: cp. also Plut. Sympos. 2. 5. 2, sdopas 
re xpyoOat nal mepirpomais dAAnhwv, p 3) pddtord Hagew dy Avarpois ros 
Zmrapriutras ind Sy jperépww wahatcrpumy Svrev caraSBacbira), and 
also probably the Argives: cp. Aristophon, "Iarpés (Meineke, Fr. 


Com. Gr. 3. 357), 
dei rer dpavba: péror 
TOY mapowourrey, wahaoriy véusooy "Apyeidy pp spay, 

and see Meineke’s note. The Cynic Diogenes agreed with Aristotle 
in objecting to this kind of training (Diog. Laert. 6. 30, drara o19 
modalorpg obx énérpene rq waidorpiBy dOAnrias yew (rovs xaidas 10 
Menddov), ddd’ abrov épvOjparos xdpw «al edefias). Cp. also Julian, 
Or. 1. 10 D sq. It is to the habit of body characteristic of athletes 
that Aristotle objects, not to the practice of athletic exercise; 
the Spartan training included the latter, for instance boxing (cP 
Plato, Protag. 342 B sq.), but it did not produce 4 dOAqrua) és. In 
4 (7). 17. 1336 a 6 we have rip wodepuny fw. *APAnrixny, beidy 
placed before és, is emphatic. 
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AwPdpevar rd re efBy nal Thy adénow Trav copdrwy. Cp. De Gen. 
An. 4. 3. 768 b 29, olov él rév GOdnriv cupBaiver 81a Thy wodvpayiay. 
Seca mAHnbos yap rpodis ob duvapeyns ris puocews xpareiy, Sor’ ayddoyoy 
ade xai sapere dpolay riy popdiy, dddoia yiverat ra pépn, Kal oyeddy 
€vioS otras bore ynddy douxévas rp xpdérepov, and Plutarch’s language 
about Aratus, émeaivera: 8 dudes xal rais elxdow dOAnrixn tis idea, cat 
7d cuverdv rov mpocarou xal Bacduxdy ov srayraracw apvetras Thy adyha- 
yiay xal rd oxadeioy (Arat. c.3). The excessive labour exacted from 
athletes would also tell on their physical growth, no less than the 
excessive amount of food they took: cp. Isocr. Ad Demon. § 12, 
Td pev yap odpara trols ouppérpas wdvots,  8é Wuyi rois crovdaiois Adyoss 
abEeobas wéruce. 

12. Onpui8ag 8’ dwepydfLovras Trois awévoig, ds Todro apds dvbpiay 
pddcvora cupdpdpoy. Tovro=1d Onprddas arepyd{erOas trois mévas. So 
Pericles says of the Spartans (Thuc. 3. 39. 2), nal dy rais madeias of 
wey erirdvyp aoxnoe evdvs vios dvres rd dvdpeiow perépyovrat, and Ephorus 
of the Cretans (Fragm. 64 Miller, ap. Strab. p. 480), xpos 8é rd 2) 
Sechiay GAN’ dydpeiay xpareiy, éx wal8eav Sxrors Kal wévois ouvrpépeay : Cp. 
Eurip. Suppl. 858 Bothe (884 Dindorf), 

dypovs 8¢ vaiwy aoxAnpd rH pices ddors 

dxa:pe wpis ravdpeior. 
Hippocrates shared the view that hard physical labour produces 
courage (De Aere, Aquis, Locis, vol. i. p. 565 Kihn), «al ard péy 
novxins xal pqdupins 7 SeAln abferas, dard 8é ris radatmapins xal rev mévev 
al dy8peia:, and p. 566, dvravOa elxds efea peydda elvas cai pds rd 
raXairepoy xai rd avdpeioy eb webuxdra’ xal ré re Fypiov nal rd Onpiddes 
al rowavra:s Guotes ody Faora ¢yovew. Ephorus regarded the Spartans 
as the reverse of @npiddeas, for he says of Dercyllidas (Fragm. 130 
Miiller), §» yap odd» dy rH rpdrqy Aaxwmndy ob8¢ drhovw txwr, ddAAG 
moAd rd mayoupyoy nal rd Onprides, Ard xal ExvOor abriv of Aaxedarpdvioe 
mpoorydpevoy. 

14. cairo: «1A. Here we have ofre taken up by ofre and in 
16 by re (‘nay more’): see Kithner, Ausftthrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, 
$536. 3 a, and note on 1272 b 19. . 

wodddxis, in 2. 9.1271 a 41-b6: 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 5 8qq., and 
4 (7). 15. 13348 40 8qq. 

15. pds piay, sc. ravrny (Ridgeway). ‘The extraordinary position 
of pddtera is probably due to the position of play’ (Richards). 
The sentence, if completed, would run, ofre mpds piay ravrny obre mpos 
padtora ravrny, See Kithner, Ausftthrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 452. 1a. 
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16. Todro, i.e. rd mpds rairqy. 

17. ore yap «.7.. It has not been noticed, so far as Ile 
aware, that Aristotle here tacitly corrects a saying ascribed x 
Anacharsis in Diod. 9. 26. 3, 6 8é Kpotoos .. . npéracer “Apayapen ... 
riva vouile: rey Svrey arydpadraroy & d¢ ra cypusrara raw (ger Epaee, pin 
yap spobipes drobynoxey imép ris eAevbepias. Does Aeschylus ree 
to this view of Anacharsis in Suppl. 760, 

GAN’ fors Gyyyn rots Avcous xpeiogovs Kuvav 

elvas’ BuBAov 3¢ xapwds ov Kparei oraxuy? 
Plato had already said in Rep. 430 B, doxeis ydp poe raw Spbyw ddfo 
wept rey avréy rovrer dvev radeias yeyorviay, ry re Onprddy xai ardpasc 
8a8n, obre sdvu vduipow iyyeioOa:, DAdo ré ri § ardpelay cadkew. Brae 
and formidable men, however, were commonly likened to wik 
animals (Deinon ap. Athen. Deipn. 633 dsq.: Plut. Aristid. c. 18) 

19. roig tpepwréporg cal Acorrddecw HOery. Heracles is calle 
by Homer 6upoAéor in Il. 5. 639 and Odyss. 11. 267 (cp. Hymm 
Homer. 15, «ls ‘“Hpaxdéa Acorrdéupor, and see Liddell and Scot, 
S. Vv. Oupodéer). Among the lower animals the dog is probahy 
referred to: cp. Plato, Soph. 231 A, xat yap xuvi Aucos, dyprerare 
npepordary. For the gentleness ascribed to the lion cp. Hist. An. ¢ 
44. 629 b 8, xai yap 6 Adww dy r7 Rodos péy xadexerards eon, wi 
wewiv 3€ cal BeBpwxas axpadraros: Anal. Pr. 2. 27. 70 b 26, 6 dew 
avOpeiov xat peradorudy: and Hist. An. 1.1. 488 b 16, ra Se edcvbens 
xal dySpeia xai evyern, oloy A€wv. Plato also has a favourable opinion 
of the lion (Rep. 589 B). Yet Homer says of Achilles (Il. 24. 41), 

Adww B de dypsa older, 
The authorities followed by Pliny ascribed clemency to the Iioa 
(Nat. Hist. 8. 48, leoni tantum ex feris clementia in supplices: 
prostratis parcit et, ubi saevit, in viros potius quam in feminas 
fremit, in infantes non nisi magna fame). 

wodhd 8 dori «.r.4. The sense is—and, so far from courage 
being the offspring of savageness, there are many very savage 
races which are wholly devoid of courage. The Achaei and 
Heniochi dwelt on the East coast of the Euxine. The Heniochi 
were believed to be an offshoot of the Lacedaemonians (Strabo, 
P- 496, Adxovas 8¢ (olxicas) rjy ‘Hysoxiay, by fpxov Kpéxas nai’ Apdiorperes 
oi ray Atocxuipey nvioxot, cal rous ‘“H»idxous did rovrep eixds eropsdabas); 
there is therefore some appropriateness in the reference to them 
here in an argument directed against Lacedaemonian customs. 
The wild races on the Euxine are described as 6npiddes in Eth. 
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Nic. 7. 6.1148 b 21 sqq. also. Cannibalism is a sign of dypsdrns 
(Ephor. Fragm. 76, rots pev yap elvas xaherovs, Sore rai dvOpwrodayeiy : 
Aristot. Hist. An. 2. 1. 501 b 1, dypsor cai dvOpwropdyor). 

22. tov jweipwridy dOvav, ‘continental nations,’ as distinguished 
from nations inhabiting islands (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 12, pi) eis vnovdpsa 
GsroPAérovras, GAN’ reipwrixa €6yn xapwoupévous). Asiatic nations are 
probably especially referred to: cp. Isocr. Paneg. § 187, ei rdv pér 
woXepoy roy viv dvra wept jpas mpds roves iprep@ras mownoaipeba, rv 8 
edSaipoviay ri éx ris "Aclas eis ry Eipaomny dsaxoploaper, and Philip. 
§ 119, where we read of Jason of Pherae, érosiro yap rovs Adyous os 
eis ry Frepov SaBnodpevos nal Bact woAcunowy. Continental races 
were perhaps regarded as wilder than island races; they were less 
in the way of intercourse with others. 

23. Apnotpird. Aristotle will not allow that these nations are 
mroAepexd: he slips in the word Ayorpixd instead: cp. Demosth. Phil. 

I. 23, GANG Aporevery dydyxn cal rourm re tpdr~p Tov wodepov xpnoba 
7» mpetny, and Strabo, p. 833, where we read of Masinissa, dvi rov 
Anorevew d8dkas (rots vopddas) orparevew. In Strabo, p. 508, certain 
€Ovn are described as Ayorprxd xal payspa. 

dony—pererkipacw. For the use in the same passage of 
a singular and a plural verb after a neut. plur. nominative see 
Bon. Ind. 4904 56 sqq. 

24. én 8 abrods rods Adnwvas x.7.4. The sense is—besides, we 
need not go so far afield as to the races of the Euxine to prove 
that the Lacedaemonian system of gymnastic training is not the 
true means of producing courage, for the experience of the 
Lacedaemonian State has proved this. 

25. dws pev adroit x.t.A. Airoi, ‘alone’: see notes on 1252 A 14 
and 1278 b 24, and cp. De Gen. An. 2. 8. 748b 5. That the 
Spartans were thought to be gddrovor, we see from Isocr. Archid. 
§ 56, where Archidamus says, 6 8¢ rdyrwr oxerduwraroy, ef itomovmrarot 
Soxouvres elvat rev ‘ENAnvor padupsrepoy ray dAdwy BovAevodueba repi router. 

26. viv 8@«.7.A. Aristotle no doubt has before him in his refer- 
ence to athletic contests the story told of Epaminondas by Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. 7, Ewapesvevdas 8€ rovs véous maAas Gpornuaros hy éunendnkas’ 
exeheve yap éy rois yupvacios émAauBSdverGa: roy Aaxedaipovioy xat 
mahaley, elra Spey éml rq xpareiy xal mepteivas yavpoupevous érénAnrrey, 
as aloxiverOat paddov abrois mpoojxoy, ef Sovdevovor & dvavdpiay dy 
Tocovray rais popas Stapepovow. As to the superiority of the- 
Thebans in battle, cp. Diod. 15. 87. 1. For the absence of ¢» 
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before rots yupmxois ayaor nal rois woeumots, Cp. "AB. Hod. ¢.;: 
nrrnbévres v7 sept ‘Eperplay vavpayig, and c. 34. 1. 4. 

27. od ydp x«.7r.A. Lord Macaulay says the same thing mt 
note, History of England, c. 23 (Cabinet Edition, vol. viii. p.1;. 
though he does not refer to the Politics. That at Athens the: 
was no public training for war, we see from Xen. Mem. 3. 12; 
T@ pdvoy pu) mpds, doxovvras doxeiy = rep pdvoy mpds jn GoRoUPTas carne 
according to Bonitz (Ind. 539 a 42), who remarks, ‘intern 
negatio universo enunciato vel enunciati membro praepouir 
cum pertineat ad unum quoddam eius vocabulum,’ and gives mr 
other instances. 

28. For 1dv tpéaor roGroy see note on 1281 a 21. 

BO. of82 ydp AdKos «.7.. See vol. i. p. 357, note 3, and cp. ia 
Eud. 3. 1. 1229 a 25, ded rai of dypros Onpes dvBpeios Soxovorw eva, x 
dyres’ Grav ydp exoteor, rowvro: eloiv, e S82 pn, ardpadro:, dose + 
Opaccis. It would seem from Plato, Laches 196 E sq. that ever: 
body regarded wild animals as courageous (cp. Laws 963 !! 
Gryllus is made to argue to this effect in Plut. Gryllus, c+ 
988 C sq. 

oude rev Gdwv Onpiev. For the gen. see note on 1259 b 24. 

81. d\Ad pAddov dvhp dyabds. Cp. Plato, Laws 641 8B, youe - 
8¢ rowiros (i.e. dBpes dyabol) rd re Dra mpdrrovey xadés, én Ko 
mxger Tovs moAepious payduevot. 

$2. of 82 x.7.., ‘but those who throw boys too much into the 
hard physical exercises and leave them untrained in neces] 
things make them in truth [not good men, but] sordid, for t# 
make them useful to political science only for one task, and i 
this, as our inquiry tells us’ (cp. 27, Acwopérous érepar), ‘less wel 
than others do.’ Cp. [Plato,] Erastae 136 A, adds 7¢ pos 1 é 
Léxpares, aives irodapSdvew ra sepl rov qudoadqou, dmrecxagas aire" 
sevrdOhy’ tots yap arexves rowiros olos pi) Sovdevery pqdert xpcy 
pnd els rip dxpiBaay pnSiy Siamewornxéva, Sore did ry Tov és THT 
émiypddcay trav Dror drdvrav drodedcipba, Sowep ol Syproupyet, als 
sdvrav perpios épnbba. Cp. also Plato, Laws 644 A, v ® es 
xpnpara reivovcay (wadeiav) f rwa mpis loxdy # xai apis Dy rus 
coplay avev vod nal Biens Bdvavody +’ elvas nat dvedevBepor a) ox hi 
rd mapdsay raidelay xadeicba, In ray dvayxaioy dwasdayeryous sooo 
Aristotle appears to imply that the Lacedaemonian State did 
oblige the young Spartan to learn to read and write (see Biimn 
Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 100 sq). Has 
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he in his mind the language used by Archidamus (Thuc. 1. 84) 
not without reference to his own countrymen, moAv re dsaddpes ob 
Set vopifew dvOpwrov dvOpeov, xparioroy b¢ elvas Sotis dy rois avayxaio- 
rarocs matdeveras? - For els ravra dxévres cp. Hdt. 2. 165, avéovras és rd 
paxtyorv, and 167, rous ds rév méepov aveiuevous. 

35. ds gnoiv 4 Adyos, cp. Plato, Phaedr. 274 A, os 5 Adyos gyoir, 
and Soph. 259 C, as of viv Adyor haci. ‘Formula 6 Adyos onpaives 
apud Platonem creberrimi usus est’ (see Stallbaum on Plato, 
Polit. 275 E). In Phys. 7. 4. 249a 21 we have onnualve 5 Adyos 
otros: cp. also Pol. 3. 8. 1279 b 34, dome roivey 5 Adyos moveip 
SrAoy «.7.A, 

36. Set Se «.7.., ‘and we ought to judge [whether they train them 
worse than others do|’ etc. This remark may probably have 
reference to a reply of the Lacedaemonians to the Thebans, when 
the latter bade them fight or acknowledge their inferiority to the 
Thebans ; the Lacedaemonians answered, sep! pe» roi mérepor Bed- 
rious ras mpdfes xpivey ras dwép ray “EAAnvov exarépos srempaypévas «rd, 
(Aristid. Or. in Platon. 4. ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. ae 4258 
21 sqq. Bekker). 

87. dvraywnordg tis mwadeias, ‘rivals in gymnastic sucaton’ 
(Sepulv. ‘ concertatores et aemulos disciplinae’). 

40. péxpt péev ydp Bns xoudérepa yupvdova mpocoordoy x.7.A. 
Aristotle would no doubt exclude at this age the pancration and 
the pentathlon, which were among the Sapirepa 26a (Aeschin. c. 
Ctes. c. 179: Paus. 6. 24.1), and would probably desire that 
contests even in running and leaping should be made as little 
exacting as possible. In the Panathenaea at one time boys con- 
tended in the pentathlon, but later on this was dropped (Bltimner, 
Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 373). See 
vol. i. p. 358, note 1, and cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 24. sq. In Plut. De 
Gen. Socr. c. 26 sud fin. it is implied that drayraia &6Aa are not 
suitable for a boy of fifteen. 

tiv Biasov rpopfy, ‘ the constrained diet of athletes’: see Liddell 
and Scott s.v. dwryxorpopéw, and cp. Hippocr. De Diaet. 1. vol. i. 
p. 664 Kithn, yupsacioy ray ard Bins ysvoperoy. 

41. rods mpis dvdyxny wévous. Cp. Rhet. 1. 11. 1370 a 16, ovdder 
yap mpds avdyxny rovroy. 

1. 8dvarras, Sc. 4 Biatos rpodi) Kai of spds dvdyxny mévos. If with 1889 a. 
P#3« Bekk. we read dvvarat, we must supply ra dvaykaia yupydova 
(cp. 4). 
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dv yap roig SAupmovixays x.7.. Aristotle would seem to le 
had a list of Olympic victors before him, and possibly not mer: 
the list inscribed on stone at Olympia, but a list in the form « 
a book. ‘ With the year p.c. 776 began the list of Olympic victa: 
used by the Alexandrian writers on chronology. A list of ts 
kind was first published by the sophist Hippias of Els, a conter- 
porary of Socrates (Plut. Numa, c.1: cp. Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. : 
61 and Zeller, Gr. Ph, 1. 958. 1). The list was later dealt with t: 
Aristotle and others’ (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 585). See a 
this subject Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. rog. 1 (Aristotle and the Earl: 
Peripatetics, Eng. Trans, 1. 104. 1): V. Rose, Aristotle: 
Pseudepigraphus, p. 545 sqq.: Heitz, Die verlorenen Schriften de 
Aristoteles, p. 254. Milo of Crotona was one of the exceptions: 
he won in the wrestling-match for boys at Olympia, and also wa 
in the wrestling-match for men at six Olympic festivals between 
B.C. 532 and 5123 (Holm, Gr. Gesch. 1. 439). In Herondas «. 
50sqq. Gryllus, the hero of the piece, is said to have achievei 
almost as much. 

8. ddapeioOa: thy Sdévanw. Cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 2. rrog 2 
Ig, rd re yap twepBdddovra yupwiora kal rh deiworra Gbeipa re 
loytv. 

4. Srav 8 46 FBus «.7.A. See vol. i. p. 358, note 2. The ‘other 
studies’ are reading and writing, music and drawing. Plato, on 
the other hand (Laws 809 E sqq.), allots three years (aet. 10-13) 
to reading and writing, and three more (aet. 13-16) to lessons on 
the harp. Aristotle evidently thinks it better to postpone thes 
studies till after the attainment of puberty. His view is that 
mental work is not favourable to the body (1339a 7 sqq.), and 
he desires that the important physical change involved in the 
attainment of puberty should have been safely and well achieved 
before any mental training begins. By #8, Aristotle evidently 
means (cp. 4 (7). 17. 133721, 1H Siupéoan ris qiceas) not the 
attainment of the age at which youths arrived at #8 in the eye of 
the law, but the advent of physical puberty, which seems to be 
placed in the fourteenth year in Hippocr. Coacae Praenotiones, 
vol. i. p. 321 Kfhn. Aristotle appears to devote to the more 
exacting kind of gymnastic training all the years intervening 
between three years after puberty and twenty-one. He makes 
no provision for the military duties which occupied the young 
Athenian during his nineteenth and twentieth years (see note on 
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1336 b 37). We do not learn when the youth of Aristotle’s ‘ best 
State’ were to begin their military training, but they would not do 
so apparently till after twenty-one. Plato in the Laws (833 D, 
834 A) abolishes the heavier kind of gymnastic contests at festivals, 
such as wrestling and the pancration, but this is perhaps in part 
because he is legislating for Cretans. 

7. &sa yap «7A. See vol. i. p. 359, note 1. This rule does 
not seem to be observed among ourselves. Much hard work is 
done on the river and in the football-field by youths who are 
preparing for difficult examinations. In a lecture before the 
Sanitary Congress at Brighton in 1890 the late Sir B. Richardson 
pointed out that in those occupations in which ‘ mental and bodily 
work was combined, the strain was most intense, and that those 
sorts of work should never be carried into weariness’ (Zimes, 
Sept. 1. 1890). 

12. nai apérepov, in c. 3. 1337 b 27 sqq. C. 5. 

18. For é8écipov see Bon. Ind. s. v., where the passage before 
us is grouped with Rhet. 3. 14. 1415 a 5 sqq., in which passage 
évdda yor = mpoolucop. 

14. odre ydp x.t.A. Meréxe abrjs, 16, is a vague expression, but 
probably means ‘study it’ (cp. wa:devex, 27, and see note on 
1337 b 29). This question must be settled in order that we may 
ascertain how music is to be studied, for if it is to be studied for 
the sake of recreation, the tunes and rhythms to be practised by 
the pupil will be quite other than those which will be practised 
by him if it is to be studied for the sake of virtue or intellectual 
enjoyment. A classification of studies into al nOowrowi, al mpds 
wovny riya Kal ydpuw eAevOdproy arovdalépueras, and al els cuveoiy 4 mpaty 
AeySuers is implied in Plut. Themist. c. 2—a classification which 
recalls to some extent that in the passage before us. Compare 
also the witticism of Dorion, 2 musician and bon vivant of Aristotle’s 
day, about a kind of lobster, rovs 38¢ xapdSous én rpia txev, dcarpiBiv 
nal ekeyiay xai Gewpiay (Athen. Deipn. 337 ¢). 

17. nabdwep Fnvou nal péOns. As to sleep, cp. Rhet. 1.11. 13704 
II, rac & empedelas xai ras omovdds xa) ras cuvrovias Aumnpas ... ra & 
évayria noéar 8d al pabvylas nal al dwovias xal al duéAeca nal al masdiai 
ral al dvamavces xal 5 inves ray Adder, and De Somno et Vigilia 2. 
455 b 20 sqq. 

Taira ydp x.1.h., ‘for these things are not in themselves connected 
with virtue, but are pleasurable and at the same time “ bid care to 
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cease,” as Euripides says, [and therefore they are used with a view 
_ to relaxation]. For risv owovdaier, cp. Theogn. 115, 

woddol ro wécws cai Bpdods dow éraipos, 

dv 8¢ awov¥aig xpiyypars savpérepot, 
and Plato, Symp. 181 A, oloy & viv iets wowotper, § sive § Sho 
4 ScadeyerOas, obx Ears rovrer avTd nal ard xaddv ovddy, GAN’ ev +g wpate. 
ws dy spayO9, rowovrow dwéBn, and see vol. i. p. 359, note 2. For air 
followed by dAdAd, cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 4x1 sqq., Magn. Mor. 2. 6 
1203 b 10, ‘A, Hod. c. 16, 1. 8, and with Kaibel (Sul und Text de 
Wolureia "A@nvainy, p. 158), Rhet. 1. 1. 1355 b 7 sqq. and 2. a1. 
1394 a 22, where Roemer reads od pévro: obre wepi x.rA. In Metaph 
@. 3. 1046 b 33-36 oOre is taken up by dpolws d¢ (see Bonitz’ not: 
on the passage in his edition of the Metaphysics). Aristotle has 
Eurip. Bacch. 332 Bothe (377 Dindorf) before him, where we reai 
of Bromius, 
bs dd’ eye 

Oarevew re xopois, perd Tr avAcu yedaoas 

dworavoai re pepiuvas, éréray Aérpvos Eby 

yavos dv Sari Geay, aicaoddpas 8 dy Garias 

avdpdos xparhp Urvov audiBddAp. 
Here, as he says in 19~21, vrvos pé6n povoun and gpynors are 25 
grouped together. The same is the case in Hom. IL 13. 636 
(cp. Lucian, De Saltat. c. 23), 

° sdyreoy per xdpos dori, xal Usvou cal dadryros 

podwis re yAuxepis Kai duipoves dpxnbyo0, 
and Odyss. 8. 248, 

alel 8’ fyiv dais re dirn xibapis re yopol re 

etyard + d&npoiBd Aoerpa re Oepud nal evvai. 
Cp. also Athen. Deipn. 40a. 

19. 8:3 nai rérrovew «7A. Supply perd wdvrev rovres from 
what follows. Cp. 1339 b14, etAdyes & eis wavra rarrera: xai daiperas 
perdxery (SC. wdvrov), C. 7. 1342 8 14, where wdyras must be supplied 
with xoupi{erOa, 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 37, xal wepl dy 6 véuos drayopau 
Hi) Kuveow Gd’ dxodovdec: (sc. rp véup), and 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 31, 
where els rh» ovvotoy ravrny is suppressed after amavriov. 

21. riOdacr Be nal thy Spynow dy todras. This view implied 
that dancing is a cure for care. The sight of dancing must 
apparently be meant. Lucian says (De Saltat. c. 79), otra 3¢ GeAye 
Spxnois, Gore ... Adm éxdperds (ris) e€épxeras rou Gedrpov padpérepos 
Gorep re Pappaxoy AnOedaydy nal xara roy wayrhy vyrerOés re Kai dyohes 
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sév. He goes further in c. 81, and claims that it has a good 
ethical effect on the spectator. 

R padrov oinrdoy wpds dperfy 1 reiveay thy povohy x.r.A. This 
is answered in 1340 b 10 sqq. ‘Aperjy, ‘moral virtue,’ is repre- 
sented by wadelay in c. §. 1339 b 13 (cp. c. 7. 1341 b 38), for 
education is commonly connected by Aristotle with the production 
of moral virtue: cp. c. 7.1342 8 2, mpds pép nj wasdeiay rails nOixeréras 
(4ppovias yxpnoréor). 

26. péynow, ‘intellectual culture’: see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 
772. 3 (Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., 2. 309. 3), 
and Sus,*, Note 1023 (Sus.‘, 1. p. 588), who rightly defend the 
words xai apis dpéenow against those who would expunge them 
or change ¢péynow into eipocvrny. That the study of music may 
contribute to intellectual virtue is implied in c. 6. 1341 b 6 sq., and 
that intellectual virtue is the ultimate end of education we see from 
4 (7). 15.1334 b14 8qq. For the use of ¢pdévnons in this sense, see 
Bon. Ind. 831 b 4 sqq. 

tpiroy tov alpynpdvev, ‘third among the aims which have been 
enumerated’: see Vahlen on Poet. 3. 14484 19. 

drt pév ofv xt. Mey ody is answered by dAAd py, 29. Stallbaum 
on Plato, Protag. 326 A, compares Xen. Cyrop. 2. 2. 14, cAavpacs 
pév ye xa) rarépes ulots cadporvrny pnyavevra: cal diddoxado wascly dya- 
64 pafypara. Is Aristotle here tacitly correcting Plato, Laws 819 B, 
wpiroy péy yp wept opropots drexvis mawiy dfevpypéva pabipara, perk 
wads re xal ndorys pavOdvew, and 820 D, radra roivuy tyd pév, & KYewia, 
Gnpl rots vious Beiv pavbdivewr nal vip ofre BdaSepd obre xarerd dort, 

perd 8¢ waka dua parOarépeva &edjoe: pev, Brdwye 8é juiy ry widow 
obddy ? 

20. GAA pi 0082 Biayeyfv ye wasoly xr. For ddd pip odde 
1+. 9, Cp. 3. 13. 1384 b 30, dAAd py odd" Apyew ye roU roovrov, and 
4 (7). £1. 1331 @ 7. Eucken (De Partic. Usu, p. 15) has antici- 
pated me in comparing these passages. 

80. odSert ydp ard. Cp. Eth. Eud. 2. 1. 1219 b 7, obder yap 
Grehés ebGaizov’ od yap Srov: Stob. Ecl. 2. 6. 12, xal rd éy Bip 2&8 
redelp spoadBecay, évdeiEarbas Bovdrnbévres rt wept rovs fon sponxovras 
Ay8pas 4 etSatporla yiyvera’ rd yap peipdeoy Gredés xai 5 rovrou Bios, &¢ 
8 ote dy yexéoOar wepi rotr’ ebBayoriay, Cp. also Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 186, al€ one réroxev, tpupos 8 éwt 
Bdopars wailer: éxt rev obra reyOévrev 9 yeyorérev, GAN’ Greddy Srey 
xai rd rap redeleow Oeddvrey wocety. 

VOL. ITI. Mm 
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$1. ddd’ tows x.7.A. The sense is—but perhaps the toils of bor- 
hood in learning to play may, notwithstanding what has been s::: 
be for the sake of pastime, not indeed for the sake of pastime = 
youth, ‘but for the sake of pastime in manhood. The Lacedue. 
monian Leotychidas, the first in the royal line to bear this naze 
at Sparta, in answer to the question, Ti dt pdAcora porbavew me: 
€Xevbépous waidas; said, Tatra, do’ dy abrots opednoecer Grdpas yeropers 
(Plut. Apophth. Lac. Leotych. 3), and Aristippus replied to a simir 
question, Ol: dvdpes yerduevos xypyoovra: (Diog. Laert. 2. 80). 

38. GAN’ el todr dori rovodToy x.7.X., i.e. el 9 raw waiter ora 
éors waiduas ydpw aySpact yevoutvos cai redecwheiow. ‘The suppositics 
is somewhat of a paradox: cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 6. 1176 b 32, ovale 
{ew 3€ nal sroveiy wrasdiuas ydpw nribov gaiveras cat Aiay watdeader’ sada 
& dwes orovdd{y, car’ ’Avdyapaw, dpbas txev done. ‘The Persian kinzs 
had povaoupyoi attached to their court (Xen.Cyrop.4.6.11). Compare 
Plut. Peric]. c. 1, 5 8¢ @adcmros apis roy vidy emrepnas tp rm sire 
WoAavra cai rexmxds elev, “ Oix aloxuvy cakes otro WddAer;” apui 
yap, dy Baoireis dxpoaaba: Waddérrwr cxoddly, kal wodd wépes rais Moves, 
érépay ayor{ouévey ra roiatra Gearns ycypdpevos. Avro wacovrres, i.e. 
xetpoupyouvrey, which is implied in parOdvew avrovs (cp. Cc. 7. 1342 43) 
So we have in Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180a 30, dpav atrd Steacba, an! 
in Plato, Rep. 498 A, d\Aewp rovro sparrévrov. 

38. Scov mpis pdbyow pévov. Cp. Plato, Laws 794 C, édp & 
" Evyxepac:, péxpe ye pabnoews xal ra Gndea, and Protag. 312 B, rovrer 
yip av éxdorny oix én réyvy tuabes, ds Snusovpyis dodperos, GAN’ ei 
waWeig, as tov ldscerny nat rdy dAevbepoy mpewar, and Isocr. De Anitid. 
§ 264, raira 8¢ rovs per arnxpiBopevous ovdey dy elepyernoese, wAgw roe 
évrevOey (nv sspoppnpevous, rots 8¢ parbdvovras dvivnot, 

839. td rovaéra, ‘things such as have been mentioned,’ bit wha: 
things are meant? ‘ Things which will be a source of pleasure in 
after-years’ (so Vict.), or ‘things which afford pleasure’ (Sus.*), or 
‘musical performances’ (Welldon)? The question is not free 
from doubt, but I incline to the third interpretation, as ratra in 42 
seems to mean ‘ musical performances,’ and not rd durduepa ri fly 
Berrie srosety, 

kai wept Thy Trav Spwy wpaypareiay K.r.A. Richards is probably 
right in adding rd before srepi (see critical note), though we expect 
ra Sa with wapackevdfew rather than the cumbrous periphrasis ra 
wept ry tev Sov mpaypareiay, If the reading of the MSS. is retained, 
&fa or some such word must be supplied with rapacxevd{ew. Bonitz 
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(Ind. s.v.) explains rpaypareda as ‘rei alicuius tractatio via ac ratione 
instituta.’ Tapacxevd{ew is especially used of cooks: cp. Plato, 
Gorg. 518 B, odros Gavpdows yeydvact copdtwy Oepamevral, 6 pev dprovs 
Oavpacrois mapackevd{wr, 6 8¢ yor, 5 8¢ otvor. Cookery no less than 
music is a source of refreshment and pleasure to grown-up men. 
But it was regarded by the Greeks as work for slaves (1. 7. 1255 b 
23-27: Plut. Lycurg. et Num. comp. c. 2, ddd’ Fy § wept rd xpquara 
carackevt Se8opnevn Sovdccs cat Et\wow, Sowep 9 wepi rd Setrvor Kai dior 
diaxovia: Pomp. c. 73, xat rd Nowrdy ex rovrov mepténwy Kal Oeparevov 
dca Seandras SovAo peéxpe vives woday Kai Seimvou mapackevis). Has 
Sextus Empiricus this passage of the Politics before him in Adv. 
Math. 6. 33, «ai 8: rovro py more, by rpdroy ywpls Gyapruriuns xai 
olpoyevorixns nidpeba dYou f olvov yevodpuevor, Sde Kal xwpis povoris 
nobeinpev dy reprvov péAovs axovoayres ? 

4]. éxet, Sc. 9 povosn, 

42. taira, i.e. musical performances. 

1. épOas Te xalpew nai Bdvacba xpivew, i.e. parOdvey 8iva0ba 1339 b. 
Gpbas re xaiper cai dpbes xpivev, or in other words to learn to 
become better in character: cp. 1340 a 15, ryv & dperiy mepi ro 
Xaipew cpOas cai dedeiy xai psoeiv. For the place of dvvacGa cp. c. 3. 
1337 b 31, and see note on 1281a 26. 

2. éxetvor ydp «.r.A. Athenaeus may have this passage before 
him in Deipn. 628 b, Aaxedaudmnoe 3, ef pév eudvOavoy tiv povownp, 
ovsey Aeyovow ore 8€ xpivey Suvavrat Kahes riy réxvny Spodoyeira: wap’ 
atray, xai acs pls fon cecwxévar B:apberpopémy airny. The Spartans 
learnt to sing (Plut. Lycurg. c. 21), and we read in c. 6. 1341 8 33 
of one Spartan at any rate who had learned to play on the atAds— 
indeed, the Peripatetic Chamaeleon, a pupil of Aristotle, asserted 
that at one time they commonly learnt to play on the avdAds (Athen. 
Deipn. 184 d)—but it would seem that in Aristotle’s day they did 
not commonly learn to play on any instrument. 

7. of ydp 6 Zeds x.7.A. It is Apollo, not Zeus, whom the poets 
represent as singing and playing on the harp (Eurip. Ion 827 
Bothe, 905 Dindorf, od 3¢ Odpg xddles ratavas pédrov). In the 
older poetic descriptions, however, according to Preller, Griech. 
Mythologie 1. 215, Apollo does not sing but only plays, while the 
Muses sing to his playing (e.g. in Hesiod, Scut. Herc. zor sqq.). 
For rots rosyrais, see Kfthner, Ausfthrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 423. 3, 
where Plato, Rep. 389 E, ‘Opnpe, and Laws 706 D, atrg, are com- 
pared. Vahlen (Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 4. 417) compares Poet. 18. 
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1456 & 25, rdw yopdw dei... curryevi{erbar py Sowep Evperidy al 
bowep Yopoxdei. Aristotle elsewhere uses the form @e: be w 
possibly use dese» here because he is quoting from a poet. 

9. todg rovodrous, i.¢. rovs deiSovras xal asOapifewras. In Hu 
Odyss. 17. 382 sqq. the dordds is counted among dmpioupyi. Coe 
pare Croesus’ advice to Cyrus as to the Lydians (Hdt 1. 15;. 
spéeure 8 atrowos xibapllay re nal Ydddew xai cawyAcvew sabes ve 
waibas’ nal raytos oddas, d Baciev, yuvaixas avr’ axOpisy Se yeyoun 


Sore obdéy Seivol ros Ecovras pi) Gwoartect. 
cat To apdrrew x.t.A. Cp. Hom. Odyss. 14. 463, 
obus yap ardye 


greds, ds r’ chine wededpesd wep pad’ dewas 
aai & dwaddy yeddom cal ¢ spyncarGa: arqner, 
kai rt fos mpodney, Grep + dppyrovy peavos. 
13. waiSelav. See above on 1339221. asda» corresponkt 
ra §0n Berrie souly, 1339 a 41. 
14. elg wivra rdrrera. Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099b 7, #o« 
ratrd rérrovow duo ri» ebruxiay t7 ebdasporig. 
15. perdyaw, sc. savrer. See above on 1339 a 19. . 
4 re yap waka x.7.2., ‘for pastime [must be pleasurable, since « 
is for the sake of relaxation and relaxation must be pleasurabk, = 
it is a cure for the pain which is produced by toil, {and things 2 
cured by their contraries].” For the famous principle that hig 
are cured by their contraries, cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1104 b 17, terpaay 
rivic elow, al dé larpein: duh vGy dvavriaw wepinact yivecGas (see Siev2") 
and 4. 11. 1126a 218q. Aristotle .inherits this principle ie 
Hippocrates : cp. Hippocr. Aphorism. vol. iii. p. 71.4 Ktthn, esd #4 
pevas dxdca dy voonpara yivnras, révwow bron, nal decor aed coors 
#Agoporh, kal rév Dow 4 iaxevayrioow, and De Natura Hominis, 7! 
p. 361 Ktthn. Compare with rjy 8’ dvdravew «r.d. Pindar, New +! 
| dpores eitppoovva mévay xexpyseray 
largds. 
In the passage before us and in c. 3. 1337 b 36 sqq: 
a glimpse of Aristotle’s Theory of Relaxation, if he can be sd? 
have one. The essential thing about relaxation is that it mus be 
pleasurable. Toil causes pain and pain is cured by its oppost 
hence if the pain of toil is cured by relaxation, relaxation mus be 
pleasurable. Play is a means of relaxation, but there are ol 
means also—sleep and conviviality (1339 a 16 sqq.). Sleep 
conviviality heal care as well as the pain of toil (ibid); whe 
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play does so we are not told. Play, unlike sleep, involves move- 
ment (4 (7). 17. 1336 26 sqq.); it may even be toilsome, though 
it is a cure for toil (1336 a 28 sqq.) Unlike sleep, again, it may be 
of a right or a wrong kind ethically; it may, for instance, be 
illiberal (1336 a 29: cp. Eth, Nic. 4. 14. 1128 a 17 8qq.); bence it 
may affect the character for good or ill. In infancy no toil ‘is 
undergone, so that the play of infancy does not come as a relaxa~- 
tion after toil. Aristotle distinguishes diagogé from relaxation, for 
though diagogé is pleasurable, it has in it an element of rd caddy 
which relaxation has not (1339 b 17 sqq.). We may probably infer 
that diagogé will not serve as relaxation. Does it need to be. 
followed by relaxation as dcxodia does? Aristotle does not consider 
this question, but the answer to it is probably in the negative. 
It is true that the activities called into play in diagogé are activities 
of so high a kind (see note on 13332 35) that they may wel] cause 
fatigue needing to be removed by relaxation, but we must remember 
on the other hand that Aristotle regards them as pleasurable (c. 5. 
1339b 17 sqq.) and desirable for their own sake. "Acyodie is 
accompanied by pain (c. 3. 1337 b 39), and hence the need that it 
should be followed by relaxation. 

19. 7d ydp ed8aipovely «.7.X., ‘for happiness, [which is an accom- 
paniment of diagogé,| consists of both these things.’ See vol. i. 
p. 296, note 1, and cp. Stob. Ecl. 2. 6. 12, fiovow ydp re nal edAderoe 
civas ri» ebdampoviay, That happiness is an accompaniment of 
diagogé, we see from c. 3. 1338 a I Sqq. 

20. xat yurty odcay. Plato (Laws 669 D sqq.) objects to yay 
povowyn. ‘Fuit autem Wooxbaporugs auctor Aristonicus, aequalis 
fere Archilochi’ (cp. Athen. Deipn. 637 f), ‘atque Wy» afAnow sub 
initium Pythiadum exercuit Sacadas’ (Stallbaum on Laws 669 D). 

21. Moveaios. See note in Sus.‘ 

22. nal elg rag cuvovolag nal Biayeyds, See critical note on 
1330 b 31. 

24. dore xai dyrei@ery xt... "Evredéer, i.e. from the fact of its 
pleasantness. UaskeverGas is probably middle: cp. 1340b 13. 

25. doa ydp «.rX., ‘for things harmlessly pleasant, {of which 
music is one,} are suitable not only for the end’ (i.e. happiness), 
‘but also for relaxation.’ That the pleasure derived from music 
is harmless had already been said by Plato (Laws 670 D, ia... 
Geovres abroi re ndovas Td wapaxphya dowweis Ferra «.7.A.). Plato had 
also connected harmless pleasure with pastime in Laws 667 E, 
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KA, dfdaBi Aeyeis H8orny pdvev. AQ. vai, nal wa:didy ye elvan Te aw 
ravrny Ady rére, Gray pyre rt BAdary pire dehy oxovdas 7 AdSyou abo 
For dppérres mpés, cp. 8 (6). 1.13178 10, woia pév otw Omysongon: 
wpos woiay dpyérres wédwv, and Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 34. 

27. For & re ré&e yiveo@a cp. Plato, Laws 635 C, yeyrdpem 2 
vais 7Sovais (‘dum versantur in voluptatibus,’ Stallbaum), and 841° 
yeyowis dy exiOupig, and Phileb. 35 E. 

29. ody Scov éwi wAdov, apparently ‘not merely with a view 
a further end’ (Vict. ‘non ut plus inde capiant’). I have nz 
happened to meet with a parallel to this use of éwi wAéop. For a} 
écorv in the sense of ‘not only,’ cp. Thuc. 4. 62. 2 (Liddell ar 
Scott). 

30. Bravanadew, ‘to let them rest awhile’ (Liddell and Scott). 

Sl. cupBéByxe 8¢ «.7.4. The meaning is—but men are mx 
content with using pastime as a means of obtaining the relaration 
and pleasure of which they often stand in need ; they fall into t 
error of confounding it with the end of life, and seek happiness a 
the pleasures arising from it. Pastime is xpnower (1339 b 30), x 
in other words a means to the end (Eth. Nic. 8. 2. 1155 b 19 sa: 
cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 3. 1096 2 7, xpyotpor wat Zou xydpw), but instead é 
regarding it thus, they take it to be the end of life. 

38. GAN’ od Thy tuxoGcay, ‘but not any chance kind of pleasure. 
Prof. Butcher (Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. ;, 

p. 211), compares Poet. 14. 1453 b 10, ot yap wacap dei Crrretw Adar ext 
rpayedias, GAAG Thy oixeiay, and 26. 1462 b 13, Bet yap ov rip reyes 
niovyy mouiy airas (i.e. tragedy and epic poetry) dAAd rqp eipaporp. 
Aristotle perhaps has before him Plato, Laws 658 E, ovyyape i 
ye rocovroy Kai éym rois woddois, Seiy rij» povoteyy ndovy xpiverba, 
perros Tey ye émcruydvrev, GAAd cyeddy éxeivny eivas Movoay xaAdXiory, | 
qris rous BeXriorous xal ixavds reradeupévous répret. 

Lyrodvres Se radrny x.7.X., ‘and seeking this’ (i.e. the pleasure of 
the end) ‘they take the other’ (i.e. the pleasure of pastime) ‘as 
being this.’ Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 2, of 8 ed@is otx épbés (nrotn rip 
evdapoviay, éEovoias trapxovens, and see note on that passage. 

86. ai roaira: rev fSovdy, ‘the pleasures we have mentioned, 

i.e. the pleasures of pastime. Cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 6. 1176 b 9, wai ree 

masdiéy 8¢ al 7deias (Sc. nab” atrds elow aiperat) ov yap 80 érepa avris ! 

aipovwrat, and 34, avamavce: yap Comey 7) waidid, advvarouvres 8¢ cuvexes 

moveiy avarravoews Séovrat. See note in Sus.‘. ! 
88. For the needless addition of airiay in the relative sentence, 





| 
ween 9 ene a 
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cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3, drécat pév owrnpiay pépover trav dpyav, 
xpnorai ovea xal pi) xypyorai, f ivduvoy rq Snuq axavrt, rovrey pév Tov 
Gpxaey ovdéy Setras 6 Bjyos pereivas: Aristot. Hist. An. 2. rl. 5032 23 
sqq-: Pol. 4 (7). 2. 1324 a 23 sqq. and 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 7 sqq.: 
5 (8). 5. 1340 a 32-34: 6 (4). 4.1291 D 10: 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 
Ig sqq. 

40. wepi 82 rod xowwveiv x.r.A. Compare the similarly anacolu- 
thic sentence, 3. 16. 1287 a 8, epi 8¢ ris wapBaowWeias Kadovpéerns, 
avrn 8 éati nal hv dpye ndyra xara ri» éavrov BovAnow 6 Baciwevs— 
Bonet O¢ rio ob8e xara Guow elva rd Kiptoy Eva wdvroy elvas Tov TOMTay. 
Sus.‘ would supply (after fosey) eixérws dv reg trrodaBos {yreicbas (or 
yiveo6a). Perhaps, however, it is simpler to supply (yrpréov, which 
comes to the surface, as it were, in the next sentence. Kowwveiy 
Ths povowuns, ‘have recourse to‘ music’: cp. c. 6. 1341 a I, mole 
peaArdy cal rolwy puduav xoweorsrdov, Ov did ravrny pdvyy, SC. Thy airiay. 

42. of pi adda «tA. Cp. Probl. 10. 42. 895 a 33, # rovro pep 
oupPéBnxer, airtov 8¢ nai rais yuvagiv ors 7 Oepyérns caro dpug. A con- 
trast is here drawn between the accidents of a thing and its nature, 
or essence (gvots=ovgia, see Bon. Ind. 545 b 23 sqq., where 
Metaph. A. 4. ror4 b 35, ére & Ddov rpdroy déyera: y iow 9 roy 
ice Svrev ovcia, is referred to among other passages). For the 
contrast of otcia and cupfeSnxds, see Metaph. I. 4. 1007 a 31 sqq. 

2. cai Set x.r.d. Cp. c. 6. 1341 a 15 Sqq. and Probl. 28. 7. 1840 a. 
9504 5, } oa rd rds ard rovrav ywopevas noovads Kowds elvyat Hyiw Kat 
rois Ddars (wos; dre ovy ovoas xowal dripéraral eict cal padsora  pdvas 
érovel&sorot, The many know not what true pleasure is (Eth. Nic. 
10.10.1179 Db 15). For rijs xowns wovas fis txovor wdvres atoOnow, 
cp. Metaph. B. 2. 996 b 28, ras xowas défas é£ dy dravres 8ecxvvovow. 
Aristotle implies that this xo) 780r7 does not affect the character 
or the soul; he probably regards it as pleasure of a merely 
physical kind. For the view that pleasure which comes by nature 
is common to all, cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 b 8, ray 8 driOussdy al 
py xowal Soxovorw elvas, ai 8 {ioc nal enlBeroe oloy 7 pév THs rpodpis 
dvoun was yap émOupe 6 dvders Enpas  typas rpodis, dré 8 aucoir, 
Phys. 8. 7. 261 b 25 sq., and Plato, Laws 963 E. Cp. also Diphilus, 
Todvmpdypov Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 407), 

réde 8, ws Coxe, rd yevos Somep Onpiov 
eriBovddy éort ry vee Kal mavraxov, 

5. GN’ Spay x.r.A. Sepulv. ‘ sed etiam videre numquid ad mores 
quoque animamque pertineat.’ For cuvreivew mpds, cp. Mept vedrnros 
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cal ynpas, 3. 469 & 20, dt ri 3 al per va cloOgoeuv Gampie cvereieen: 
spis tip xapdiay, al & eicly dy ry xepadg ... rd alrioy rovresw éy éripus 
diprras ywpic. For spis rd Got cai mple vip Yuxir, Cp. LE, rod wp 
ry Wuxi fous, and see note on 13374 38: cp. also Plato, Symp. 
195 E, & yap FOeat nai Wuynis Océy cal avbparer rw cicgoty gen 
(Epes). For overeive cp. De Part. An. 3. 4.667 a 11, ai Sé Sempope 
ris xaptias xara péyeOis re xai pexpérqra xei cxdlnpéryva sal pedandres 
relvovel sy nal spde va fn. For the repetition of the preposition sec 
critical note on 1331 b 24. Pilato had already said in Rep. 4o1 D, 
dp’ ody, Ry 8 dye, & Tiataey, rovrer pena cuperdry €y povesy pops. 
or: pddsora xavadvera: elg rd éprds re Wvyns 8 ve pulpis wal dgpeta ca 
dppwperdorara Grreras airie pépovra ry ebaynpocurgy, wal woes eseyy- 
pova, édy ris dpbas rpagy, el 3¢ uy, rovvarriov; (cp. Laws 673 A), and 

in Tim. 47 D, } 8 dpyoria, Evyyenic Zxovea gopis rais dp gpiw ris 

Yoxis wepddas, rp perd vod wpooxpeping Motoas oix dp Gamie Dep, 

nabdrep wiv, elvas Soxei xpaowpos, aAX ex) chy yeyovuiay dp ity dxdppesre 

Wuyrs wepiodoey els naraxécpnow nal cupheriar davri Léupayos ows Mevew 

ddora. Both these passages are probably present to Aristotle's 

mind here. 

9. A raw ‘Oddpwow peddy. Eaton refers to Plato, Symp 
ats C, ra obp dxeivov (i.e. OAvpwou), dd» re dyabis aidnris ably dav re 
davdn atdAnrpis, péva xaréixerOas oui xai Syrot roles raw Geaw re on 
rederay dcopévous 8d 1d Ocia ela, Bernays (Gnindztige der ver- 
lorenen Abhandlung des Aristoteles fiber Wirkung der Tragédx, 
Note 5) uses the passage before us to show that, when in c. 7. 
13424 8 sqq. Aristotle describes the effect of ri iepd péAdg, it is t0 
these melodies of Olympus that he mainly refers. See as to them 
Sus.*, 1. 621 8q. 

11. 6 8 dBoucracpis «7A. Aristotle has to prove that music 
affects rd ris Wuyas 360s, therefore he bas to prove that the éder- 
ovacpés which it admittedly produces is an affection of +d ris ys 
3Oce, Some may have regarded it as a eoparudy wdfos, like the 
na6y referred to in Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1173 b 8 sqq., and others as 
a special condition of the vote (cp. Plato, Ion 534 B, xovper yp 
Xpiipa soupris dors Kal wrqviy Kal lepdv, nal ob xpérepow olds ve wovety, apiv 
dy tvOeds re yivnras Kal Exppey Kal 6 vous paxers dv abrp erg, and Aristid 
Quint. De Musica, p. 66, wepi d¢ rd Acyixdy rdv evOovoracpdy ésper), 
but Aristotle regards it as connected with an impulse to action 
(Magn. Mor. 2. 8.1207 b 4, xai yap of érOovord{ovres dvev Adyou dpi 
exover xpos rd spdrrew r1: Cp. Magn. Mor. 1. 20. 1190 b 35 sqq.), 
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and this is perhaps the reason why he here traces it to ré ris Wuyie 
}60s. For other xd6y rot ris yuyis FOove, Bonits (Ind. 557 b 9) 
compares Rhet. 2. 9. 1386 b 12, where rd dAceiv and 7d vepecay are 
said to be xal dudw ra srdOy fOous ypnorod. Some of the external 
symptoms of ¢yGovo.epde may be gathered from Dio'Chrys. Or. 1. 
62 R, ratra 8¢ Meyer, oby Sowep of roddol rev Aeyopevar dvOéwov dvdpay 
nal yuraxéy, doOpaivovea xal repdivotca ry xeadijy nal reipwpémn devdv 
épSrerey, DAd wdvv éyxparae Kal codpdrws, 

12, &re 82 dxpodpevos x.r.4. Even mere imitative sounds without . 
the aid of melody or rhythm call forth in every one the feelings 
which they imitate (see vol. i. p. 362, note 3). Thus a single note 
from the pitch-pipe of a slave was enough to restore calmness and 
gentleness to the tones of C. Gracchus’ oratory when they became 
harsh and angry (Plut. De Cohib. Ira, c. 6). Aristotle has just been 
dwelling on the effect of the melodies of Olympus, and he now adds 
this remark in order to guard against the supposition that the effect 
produced by music on rd ris yuyys §Gor is due not to its power of | 
imitating ethical states, but to its accompaniments of melody and 
rhythm. Plato had spoken in Rep. 401 D (see note on 5) as if this 
was so. Aristotle appears to imply here that the musical imitation 
of ethical states is possible without the use of rhythm and melody; 
hence, when in c. 7. 1341 b 23 he speaks as if music was confined 
to peAowoda and pvOuds, we must suppose that he refers to music in 
a somewhat narrower sense. 

14. dwal 82 oupBeByxev x.7.X., ‘but since it happens that music 
belongs to the class of pleasant things, [so that it calls forth 
feelings of pleasure, and pleasure may be called forth by the right 
or the wrong objects,| and virtue is concemed with taking pleasure 
aright and loving and hating aright, it is evident that we ought to 
learn and to be habituated to nothing so much as to judging aright 
and taking pleasure in good characters and noble actions, {because 
it is thus that men learn virtue].’ Aristotle proceeds in what 
follows to show that music is capable of teaching men to take 
pleasure in noble characters and actions, or in other words to be 
virtuous (cp. 1340b 10 8sqq.). Mavédvev is distinguished from 
cuseBiferGas in 16, whereas in 4 (7). 13. 1332 D 10, ra pév yap 
COr{dpevos parOdvoves, ra 8’ dxovovres, the word pavOdvew includes both 
dBiferOar and deovesy, 

18. gor 82 dpouspara x.7.X., ‘and in rhythms and melodies there 
are images, most nearly approaching the reality, of anger and 
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gentleness,’ etc. It is thus that Sepulveda (‘proxime ad veras 
naturas accedunt’), Vict. (‘maxime secundum veras naturas’), 
Stahr, and Sus. interpret pddtora wapa ras aAnOwas dices: cp. 
Top. 8. 14. 164b 19, é rév sapd wdédas, ‘things close to the feet.’ 
Compare Alcidamas, De Sophistis, p. 88, pipnpara ray adrnbivee 
gepdrev, and for duces (with Bon. Ind. 838 b 55), Phys. 4. 6. 
213b 24, & dwpifes ras pices (i.e. ra Svra, ra oapara). Aristotle, 
who here has before him Plato, Rep. 399 A sqq. (where however 
only dv8pia and cedpoctrn are referred to, not mpadérys), and Laws 
654 E, 655 B, and 798 D, appears to imply that the images 
of emotions and ethical states conveyed in melody and rhythm 
approach nearer to the original than those conveyed for instance in 
poetry, except so far as poetry is associated with melody and 
rhythm. The question might be asked why the young should not 
be taught to take pleasure in good characters and good acts by 
a training concerning itself directly with that subject-matter and not 
merely with images of it, but Aristotle would probably reply that 
there would not be the same pleasurableness in a training of that 
kind as there is in a musical training, and that it would not fulfil 
the end of accustoming the young to take pleasure in the right 
things. 

20. xat wdvrev tév évavriev rodéros. Aristotle implies that 
musical imitations not only of cowardice but also of dxoAagia, the 
opposite of cappocim, are possible. Music can certainly at any 
rate imitate 8pis. 

21. rév dddow AOcxdy, sc. waldv xai eewv rov FOovs (Sus.® Ind. s. v. 
nOcxds). 

22. peraBdddopev yap rihv puxhy, ie. we experience emotional 
change: cp. (with Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 3. 336) Rhet. 2. 
1.1378 a 20, éore 8¢ ea wdOn 8t' doa peraBaddrovres Suahépover mpds ras 
xpivers, ols émerat AUT Kal Hoorn, olov apy) freos PdBos xal doa dra 
rotavra, Kai rd rovros é¢varria. 

28. rovodTey, sc. pudpay nal pedér. 

25. ofoy ef mug x.1.A. For the thought cp. De Part. An. 1. 5. 
645 a 10 sqq. 

pi) 8c EdAny atriay dAAd Ba Thy pophy adrjy is added, because 
if a man took pleasure in an image (for example) on account of the 
beauty or costliness of its material, he might not take equal pleasure 
in the thing of which it is an image. Cp. Poet. 4. 1448b 15, d&a 
yap rovro xaipover ras eixdvas dpavres, Ore cupBaiver Oewpovvras paybdvery 
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cai ovddoyi{erOas ri Exacroy, oloy Gri ovros éxeivos, émet day py Tvxp 
wpoewpaxes, ob Sd pipnpa womoe thy nooyny GANG da ry drepyaciay 
7) THY xpody h 8a roabrny rivd AdAny alriay. 

27. adthy éxeivmy. Bekk.* adopts the emendation of Lambinus 
and Scaliger, atrov éxeivov, perhaps rightly. If we retain adriy 
éxeivny, we must supply rovrov as the antecedent to od. 

28. cupBéBynxe 82 «.r.A. Eaton and Prof. Butcher (Aristotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. 2, p. 132 sq.) compare Probl- 
1g. 27. 919 b 26, &a ri rd dxoverdv pdvov hOos exe trav aicbyrav; rai 
yap day 7} dvev Adyou pérAos, Spas Exes HO0s* GAN’ ob 1d ypHpa ob8e fy copy 
ovde 6 yupds exev fH Ore ximnow exe pdvow...ai 8é xuwnoes atrat mpaxrexat 
elow, al 8¢ mpd£eas fOous onuacia éoriv, and Probl. 19. 29. 9204 3 sqq- 
Prof. Butcher points out that these passages exaggerate the true 
Aristotelian view, as they deny all ethical suggestiveness to sight as 
well as to taste and smell. "Ep pév rois dddos trav aloOyray (‘ other 
sensible things than things audible’) is taken up not by daAdd, 30, 
but by ey d€ rots péAcoww adrois, 38. 

81. oxipata ydp gor rovaéra x.17.X., ‘for there are forms that have 
this power’ (i.e. the power of imitating emotions and ethical states), 
‘but only to a small extent, and all, [even children and worthless men, | 
share in the perception just referred to.’ The painter Parrhasius denied 
in a conversation with Socrates (Xen. Mem. 3. 10. 3) that painting 
can imitate the character of the soul (ré ris puyne FO0s), but was led 
on by Socrates to a different conclusion (Xen. Mem. 3. 10. 5, dAAa 
pny wal rd peyadonpents re xal eAevbéptoy xal rd ramewdy Te Kal dyedev- 
Bepov nal rd cwodporedy te xal Ppdvipoy cai rd UBptoricdy re Kal asreipd- 
xadov cal &d rov spoodmou xal dia rey oxnparey Kal dor@rey Kal Kivov- 
pevav avOparwy Siadaiver, *"AAnOy Aéyes, py. Ovxovy xal ravra pupnra s 
Kai pdAa, én). Plato went further (Rep. 400 Esq.) and found not 
only painting, but also weaving, embroidery, building, and the 
forms of vessels and of animals and plants, full of ethical sugges- 
tiveness, but Aristotle rates the ethical suggestiveness of forms and 
colours lower and finds such suggestiveness, it would seem, only in 
the human body under the influence of emotion (compare the 
passage of Xenophon quoted above), or in representations of it. 
See vol. i. p. 363, note 5. As to xai wdpres ris roaurys alcbjceas 
rowovovory, see note On 1340 a 2, and vol. i. p. 363, note 3. Spengel 
and Sus. transpose ddd’ él puxpdy to after xowavoitcw, 32, while 
E. Miller inserts ot before wayres, 31. If any change in the text is 
necessary, of which I do not feel certain, I prefer the former change 
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to the latter, but it would also be possible to add a second ei 
puxpdy after wdvres, 31. Forms and colours are mentioned as 
examples of ra dpard: cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 a 3, rows dca vie 
Seas, oloy ypapacs eal cynpace Kai ypady. 

$2. én 8é wrA. For the distinction between copies and symbolic 
representations of an original, see Prof. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. a, p. 124, who refers to Teichméillier, 
Aristotelische Forschungen, 2. 145-154, where the subject is fully 
discussed. ‘A sign or symbol has no essential resemblance, no 
natural connexion, with the thing signified.’ Aristotle does not say 
that painting and sculpture can give only symbolic representations 
of all that they imitate, but that it is only in this way that they can 
reproduce character. In ri yyrduera cyqpara aol ypdpara Aristotle 
seems to refer to forms and colours in pictures and statues (for we 
read of painters in Poet. 1. 1447 2 38 aS papotpercc cal ypepace nai 
oxjpact, cp. Plato, Rep. 373 B), not to attitudes and colours in living 
men. The words ra yeyvépeva cynpara xal ypopuora are added by an 
afterthought in explanation of ravra very much as § wepi rip rpepee 
is added in 1. 9. 1258 a 16 sqq.: cp. also [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 
2. 19, GAAd raird ye ve riw 'AOnvay dveddés davw, dvBpes diunacrai, ve 
ysyvspeva rq wddes el sod Biperos. As to the repetition of ras abu 
in 33 and 34 see critical notes on 1276a 21 and 1319 a 33, and 
explanatory note on 1284 b 28. 

84. nai tair’ deriv exi roi odparos dy roig wdbeow, I now take 
this to mean, ‘and these indications of character occur [only] in 
the case of the body under the influence of emotions, [so that it is 
not forms in general, but only a particular kind of forms, that are 
even indications of character]. I explained this obscure clause 
otherwise, though with much hesitation, in vol. i. p. 363. For the 
suppression of ‘ only,’ see note on 12828 36. For éwi rod céperes 
cp. Plut. Sympos. 9. 15. 2. 747 C, dray "Awd\Awpos Hass § rues 
Bdayns cyqua diwebévres ex) rod céeparos ypadunaes rots edecw émipévecr. 
For the fact, cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 5. 1147 a 14, GAG phy obre duarBerra 
ol éy rois mabeow Svreg’ Ovpol yap cal éxbvplas appokciay mi ina raw 
roovrepy dmidnAws cal rd capa peOordow. To many modern minds, 
however, there seems to be ethical suggestiveness in architecture. 

85. ob piv GAN’ Soov Baddpe x.1.X., ‘not but that, so far as it 
makes a difference in relation to the contemplation of these things 
also [whether we contemplate one thing or another],’ etc. By ‘these 
things’ Aristotle means forms and colours. 
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86. Set pi rd Madowvos x.1r-d. Cp. Poet. 2. 1448 a 1, ewel 88 
pypouvras of psyotperos wpdrropras, avayxn o¢ rovrous 4 owov8alous 4 hav- 
Aovs eivas .. . frou BeAriovas 4h xa’ jas f xeipovas 4 cal rowvrous, Sowep 
ol ypadeis, HoAvyveros péy ydp xpeirrovs, Mavcey 8@ yeipous, Atovioros de 
Spolovs eixafev. In this, we learn from what follows, Polygnotus 
found a parallel m Homer and Pauson in poets far inferior to 
Homer. In the passage before us it is implied that Pauson was 
not 7O«ds, and according to Sus.‘, 1. p. 624, Aristotle means by 
“an artist “full of character” (76:d2)’ one who ‘represents noble 
characters. The word 4@«és appears to bear this meaning here 
and in c. 7. 1342 a 3, 28, but in c. 6.13418 21, és 88 obx gorw 6 
avads 1Ouxdv ddd paddoy dépyacrixdy, it evidently means simply 
‘expressive of ethical character’ as distinguished from ‘ emotional.’ 
In Poet. 6. 1450. 26 we read of Polygnotus, ofoy xal rév ypapéor 
Zev€ts pds Llohvyvaroy wérovber’ 6 yey yp WoAvyvoros ayabis nOoypados, 
) Oe Zevédos ypadhy ob8iy tye FOoe. Lysippus may be among 
the sculptors referred to as #@xoi: cp. Plut. De Alex. seu Virtute 
seu Fortuna 2. 2, &d cal pdvov ’Adefavdpos dxddeve Avourroy elxdvas 
avrov Onusoupyeiv pdvos ‘yap obros, ws fone, Karepnove rH xatnp rd FOos 
atrov xal cuvetéepe rj) pop§ ri dpern». As to the skill of Poly- 
gnotus in portraying character, see Brunn, Gesch. der gr. Ktinstler 
2.40. There were paintings by Polygnotus at Athens in the Stoa 
Poecilé, in the Anaceium, in a chamber of the Propylaea, and else- 
where, so that his work must have been familiar to Aristotle’s hearers. 
As to Pauson, see Brunn 2. 49 sqq. and Overbeck, Schriftquellen, 
p. 212, both of whom take Aristophanes to refer to him in Achar. 
854, Thesmoph. 948 sq., and Plut. 602. If they are right in this, 
Pauson would seem to have been a contemporary of Aristophanes. 

88. dv rots pédeow adrois, ‘in melodies taken by themselves’ 
apart from anything else, apart from the person of the singer and 
from the words sung. Forms and colours, on the other hand, are 
suggestive of character only in the case of the body under the 
influence of emotion. 

40. «ids ydp «.1.X., ‘for, to begin with, the nature of harmonies, 
[which are elements in melody, | is different.’ Aristotle goes on to 
show in 1340 b 7 sqq. that the same thing holds of rhythms, and 
probably he regarded a melody as made up of harmony and 
rhythm, just as Plato, who, unlike Aristotle (c. 5. 1339 b 20), did 
not approve of WAs) povowy (Laws 669 D sq.), regarded it as made 
up of words, harmony, and rhythm (Rep. 398D). If harmonies 
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affect the #4os of the hearer differently, it follows that they diffe 
Z0os and are pipqpara rey Ov. The word dppowa had more mez 
ings than one (Monro, The Modes of Ancient Greek Music, p. 561 
but it is evidently used here of the Dorian, Phrygian, and othe 
‘modes,’ whatever we take their nature to have been. On th: 
disputed question see (in addition to Sus.‘, 1. p. 62.4 sqq.) the work 
of Mr. Monro just referred to, Mr. H. Stuart Jones’ review of it a 
Class. Rev. 8. 448 sqq., and Mr. Monro’s reply (ibid. 9.79 sqq.). 

4]. Dros SaridecGar xai pi trav abrév aw tpdmor. For thr 
pleonasm cp. Poet. 1. 1447217, re érépes xal py row abréy spire, 
and see Vahlen on this passage. For the fact cp. Sext. Empir. Adv. 
Math. 6. 48 (p. 757. 29 sqq. Bekker), ob yap ddA” by rpdxov iso 
didornpa xara povouy dy Pbdyyas Zyes rv bwécracw, ovres cal wav Hs. 
7b 8 gor: rt yévos peAwdias. xaba yap rav avOpwriver nOdy Twa per con 
oxvOpema xai or:Baporepa, droia ra Tey dpyaiewy icropovows, ra dé ebertore 
spos tpwras xal olvoddvyias xai dduppovs cal olywyds, ovrew ris per pedols 
Cepyd twa cal doreia dproet ry Wuyy Kwnpara, tis Sé rawewwdrepa ca 
dyevy). 

42. adda apis perv dvias «1A. Aristotle has before him Plato, 
Rep. 398 D, Gada pévros Opnvey re cai dduppay Epapyew ev Adyos culo 
mpoodeicba:, Ov yap ov. Tives od» Opnvadders dppovias ; Aye po’ % 
yip povoixds. Miforudcori, hn, xal ouvrovodvdier! xal rosira: rs. 
Oixoty abra:, Ry & éyh, ddaiperéa’ dypnoro yap xal -yuragir, & & 
éwunxeis elva, py Sr: dv8pdow (possibly a hit at Sappho, who is 
credited with the invention of the mixo-Lydian mode ly 
Aristoxenus ap. Plut. De Mus. c.16), and Laws 800 D, saw 
Bracdnpiay ray iepov xaraxéovcr, pyuagi re kai pvbpois Kal -yowtecrarat 
dppovlas cuvrelvovres ras Trav dxpowpivoy Wuyds, cai S dy daxpure 
pédtora rh» Oicacay wapaypyya moon Wohi, abros ra vucrrypia Gépa. He 
also has before him Pratinas ap. Athen. Deipn. 624f (Pratinas, 
Fragm. 5), 

pire ouvrovoy diexe pyre ray apewpevay lacri povcayr, 

GAAd ray pécay .. vedv dpovpay aldle rq péret, 
where, as Sus.‘ points out, the Aeolian mode is described as inter- 
mediate between ‘ high-pitched Ionian’ and ‘low Ionian.’ Pratinas, 
however, declares in favour, not of the Dorian mode, as Aristotle, 
but of the Aeolian, later called the hypo-Dorian according 
Athen. Deipn. 625 a. 

Suprixwrépws cal cuverrnxérws paddovy. Grief was believed t0 
compress and joy to expand the mind: cp. Eurip. Alcest. 77! 
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Bothe (797 Dindorf), rot viv axvépwnot xa fuvecraros dpevar, and 
Hippol. 937 Bothe (983 Dindorf), pevos pev Evoracis re cov hpevar, 
and Cic. Tusc. Disp. 4. 31. 66, eodem enim vitio est effusio animi 
in laetitia quo in dolore contractio. So the Stoics defined Aum as 
avoroky dAoyes and explained dor as érapors (Diog. Laert. 7. 111, 
114: see Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, p. 180). In 
Laws 800 D (quoted above) Plato had spoken of the Wvxy generally, 
but Aristotle here speaks.more particularly of the &dvoca as affected 
by the various musical modes (cp.1340b 2); he regards it as 
susceptible of compression and relaxation, two extreme states, and 
also of a mean state of calm. He was led by a false etymology of 
the Greek word émorjpy to connect wisdom and knowledge with 
a calm state of mind (Phys. 7. 3. 247 b 10, r@ ydp npeuijoas «al 
orjva thy Sidvoay énioragbas Kal ppoveiy Aéyouey, and 18 sqq.), and 
this is perhaps one reason why he selects the composed and collected 
Dorian mode for use in education. He feels that anything which 
calms is useful both morally and intellectually. In Aesch. Suppl. 69, 
ras xal ¢dya dirddupros "laovioce: ydépotor 
Santo ray dwaddy vewobepy tmapeidy, 

the high-pitched variety of the Ionian mode is probably referred to. 
This variety, which some identify with the mixo-Lydian (see Sus.*‘, 
I. 628 sqq.), appears to have been expressive of lamentation. 

2. wpds Be ras padaxwrdpws thy Sidvoiay, olov mpds tas dveipdvas. 1840 b. 
Aristotle probably refers to the softer varieties of the Ionian and 
Lydian modes: cp. Plato, Rep. 398 E, where these varieties (if we 
follow Mr. H. Stuart Jones’ interpretation of the passage in Class. 
Rev. 8. 449, note) are said to be padakal cal cupszorexai. 

8. pdéows xai xabeornxérws, ‘in a midway state of collectedness 
and composure’: cp. ¢C. 7. 1342 210, xaftorapyévous, and Plut. De 
Gen. Socr. c. 32, xabeornxéra, and for the conjunction of péows and 
xabeornxérus, Eth. Eud. 7. 5. 1239 b 35, es 1d péoov xabiorayra, 
and 1240 a 28q. KafioravOa is conjoined with owppori{erOa in 
Hist. An. 7. 1. 582a 25. As to the Dorian mode, cp. c. 7. 1342 b 
12 sqq. Plutarch describes the songs sung by the Spartans as 
word 1d Kdopioy fxovra Kai xaracrarixdy (Lycurg. c. 4), and Heracleides 
Ponticus (ap. Athen. Deipn. 624d) says of the Dorian mode, 9 pé» 
ody 8epios appovia rd dwdpades ducbaives nal rd peyadonperds Kal ov dcaxe- 
xuptvoy ovd Dapdy, dAAd axvOpendy xal oodpdv, ofre 8é souxidov obre 
moAvrporoy: cp. Plut. De Mus. c. 16, 4 pév (Swpiori) rd peyadomperss 
ral dfvaparudy arodBacw, 
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4. dvBoucracrinods 8’ 4 gpuywri, sc. doa waeiv. Cp. 13404 t0 
and c. 7. 1342 b 1 sqq. 

5. raéva yap «7.4. Aristotle evidently takes his account of the 
mental effect of each of the harmonies from of sepi ri» watdaw 
ravrny sedudovogexéres, ‘those who had studied musical education.’ 
Some musicians (Damon, for instance, as Sus.‘, 1. p. §96, pomts 
out, referring to Plato, Rep. 400 B and 424 C) had probably 
done this, and also some philosophers (cp. c. 7.1341 b 27 qq. 
and 13424 30 8qq.). Among the philosophers would be Plato 
(Rep. 398 E-399 A and elsewhere) and some of his disciples 
(Plut. De Mus. c. 3 sit), e.g. Heracleides Ponticus, and 
perhaps, as Eaton says, some Pythagoreans (cp. Plut. De Vist 
Mor. c. 3. 441 E). It has been suggested by Mr. H. Stuart 
Jones (Class. Rev. 8. 450) that Aristotle’s view of the mental 
effect of the various modes rests on a verbal basis, the word 
dyewseros meaning both ‘loosely strung’ (or ‘low-pitched ’) and 
‘soft, relaxed, and the word cvvrovos both ‘highly strung’ (or 
‘high-pitched ’) and the reverse of ‘soft’ and ‘relaxed’; it appears, 
however, from the passage before us that his view comes to him 
from other authorities, so that the verbal confusion supposed to 
exist would be theirs rather than his. But indeed the emphatic 
statement in 6, AauSdvovc: rd papripia rey Myon Ef airéy rev Epyes, 
suggests that these authorities arrived at their conclusion inductively 
by watching the effect of the different modes on individual hearers. 

6. \NapBdvour: yap xr. Thus they adopt the best method of 
inquiry: cp. De Gen. An. 3. 10. 760 b 30, ob paw eDnaral ye ra ovp- 
Batvovra ixavés, €AX’ ddw wore Anhbj, vére 77 alcOnoe: paddr(ov rer Aéyer 
morevréov, xsl Trois Adyors, day duedoyoiuera Sewvacs ois hawopevose. 

8. of pay yop ard. Cp. Rhet. 3. 8. 1408b 32, raw 32 pubpew 
6 pty npgos cepwis nai Aexrixys appovlas Bedpevos, 5 8 TayBos avrq cove 
9 Adkcs Trav wedAGy. ..6 8¢ rpoyxaios xopdamxdrepos’ &ndot 8¢ ra rerpdyerpa, 
dors yap rpexepis pvOpds rd rerpdperpa’ Nelsrerac 8¢ ward: Poet. 24.1459b 
34,78 yap hpwexdy cravipérarep nal dymokdocrarer rey pérpev coriv ... td 
82 lap Pixdy nal rerpdyerpoy xunprind, rd pév Opynovinby, 7d 8é wpaxrixde. AS 
the trochee is xopdaxixérepos, it is probably regarded by Aristotle as 
goprixwrdpas Exay ras xsvnoes: cp. Athen. Deipn. 631 d, 6 per adpdaf 
wap “EdAno: hoprinds 7 2 éupeAna cwovdaia, and 629 b sq. Compare 
the striking picture in Plut. Sympos. 7. g. 1 of the effect produced 
by a skilful atApdés on the guests at a banquet—ovdé yap caracepevose 
rt Boay éfnpxes Kat xporetv, dANd redevTarres aventev ol sodA, ant 
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euvexvourro xivhoes avehevOepous, mpenovoas 8é rois Kpovpacw éxeivacs 
cal rois péAeow. We read in Plato, Rep. 400 B, of dvedevOepias xal 
UBpews 4 pavias nai Dans caxias mpémovea Bdoeas, and in Laws 669 C 
Of pvOpors SovAwy nai dvedevbépev: cp. also 815 E. ' 

1O. é pev ody rodrwy «1A. Aristotle says nothing about the 
question raised in c. g. 1339 a 25, whether music contributes to 
Stayoyn and dpdynors. 

12. ef $e robro x.r.A. The reason for which Pythagoras employed 
music in education, according to Plut. De Virt. Mor. c. 3. 441 E, 
was akin to this, but not quite the same. Plutarch there says that 
he émnydyero riy povouyy rip Yuyy KnAnocews Evexa nal rapapvbias, ws ob 
way éxovon Sidacxarlg nal pabnuacw tmjxoov, otdd Adyp peraPArrdv ex 
xaxias, GAAd rivos érépas reBois cuvepyot nal mAdcews xal ribaccevcews 
Sedpevoy, ef x) wavrdmacs péAdos irocodia Svoperaxepeares elvas xa) 
arecbés, 

15. of pev ydp véor x.t.A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 15.1119b 5 8qq., Plato, 
Laws 659 E, && 8¢ 53 crovdijy pt) divacba pipe ras ray véov Wuyds 
matdtal re xal gdal xadeiobat (Sc. 8oxodcs) cal rpdrrecOas, and Isocr.Areop. 
§ 43, dopey ydp ... rds puxds adréy (i.e. ray vewrépwv) pddiora ratdeu- 
Onvas Seopévas érBuplas xadady émirndevpdroy nal mévas ndovas ~xovew ey 
pdvas ydp ay rovros dupetvar rovs €AevOépws reOpappevous xal peyadodpo- 
vety elOtoudvous. Isocrates here (like Plato in Rep. 536 E, yuxq 8¢ 
Biatoy ovdéry Zupovoy pdbnua) adopts the Pythagorean view (Aristox. 
Fragm. 22: Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 279) that study, if it is to come 
to anything, must be willingly pursued. Aristotle seems to chink 
So too. 

16. 4 8€ pouorkh dice tev WSucpdévwr doriv. ‘H ses (sc. 
téxy OF émtornyn) is H8vonemn because rhythm and harmony and 
melody go with it (Poet. 6.1449 b 28 sqq.). In Poet. 6.1450b 1g 
we read row 8é Aowey wévre 9 pedorrotia peyoroy ray Advoparey, and 
Prof. Bywater ( Journal of Philology, xiv. 1885, p. 42) would read 
nivopdrey here. ‘Awpdvyrov, however, finds a better antithesis in 
nivopévey than in ydvopdroy. 

17. xai tig Zone ovyydvea xr. Supply mpés ri coe (see 
Vol. ii, p. li, note 4). The sense is—and not only is music rép 
nevopévey, but it is also akin to the soul (which is not the case with 
all jévopéva), and therefore still more congenial to it than those 
iovopéva Which are not akin to it. I cannot follow Sus. in trans- 
posing 17-19 to after dAevOepuwrépas, 10. Cp. Plato, Tim. 47 D, 
n 8 dppovia, Evyyeveis Exovea opas rais év Hyiv ris yuxis wepuddoss, k.7.A., 
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and Probl. 19. 38. 920 b 33, pvdpq@ 8¢ yalpopey bed rd yowpepow eal 
Teraypevoy ap.Opdy Eyew nal xivety Huds Teraypdves’ olxcorépa yap % Teray- 
pévn xivnow huce ris araxvov, Sore xal xara Goow paddor. That which 
is akin to the soul is likely to be suitable to it (cp. c. 7. 13424 25: 
Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1178 a §, rd ydp olxeiov éxdore rH Gio: xparecrer cai 
yiordy dorw éxdorp: Plato, Lysis 214 B, 221 Esq.). 

18. 8d woddofi «7.4. The Pythagoreans held that the soul is 
a harmony, and two of Aristotle’s disciples, Aristoxenus and Dicae- 
archus, followed them in this opinion (see Sus.‘, 1. 597, who refers 
to Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 444 and 2. 2. 888, 890 (Aristotle and the Earher 
Peripatetics, vol. ii. p. 436 sqq.): cp. De An. 1. 4. 407b 27 sqq). 
The view that the soul has harmony is that of Plato (Phaedo 93: 
see Sus.‘, ibid.) For the two views cp. De Caelo 1.1. 268 a 4, raw 
yap dice cumecrérey td péy dots ocpare cal peyéOn, ra F Exe: cape vai 
péyeBos, ra 8 dpxal réev éxdvrey eloiy, and Plut. Camill. c. 20, sivgoss & 
ris § ou rin memnoe wdvros 1 yéveris. 

C.6. 20. xepoupyodvras takes the place of xBapi{orras (c. 5. 1339 b 8) 
partly because Aristotle does not wish to prejadge the question of 
the atAde, partly because the use of the word yetpoupyety serves to 
place in a strong light the doubtfulness of the point, the Greeks 
being prejudiced against yeipovpyla. We shall find in the sequel 
that Aristotle seeks to confine yepoupyia within as narrow limits as 
possible (cp. 1340 b 35 sqq. and 1341 br). He nowhere considers 
the possible alternative of teaching the young to sing but not to 
play. The two things usually went together in ancient Greece, so 
far at any rate as solo-singers were concerned; the singer was 
expected to be able to accompany himself on the lyre. 

21. axpérepov, in Cc. 5. 1339 2 33 8qq. 

22. obx d8ndov «7.4. This takes up 10 8qq., éx pév ody rovres 
rv. For sowvs rivas cp. C. §. 1339 3 22, ds Suvaperny .. . xai rp 
povorkny rd ZOos woide vs worety, COi{ovcoay divacba yaipew cpbes. To 
become wool rues is to acquire a certain de (Categ. 8. 8b 25, 
swoadrnra 8 Aeywo xa? hy srowol tives elva: Adyorras’ gors 3é 9 wosdrys Tae 
sreovaxés Acyoudvey. ty pév oby elBos rwordrynros eis nai deabeors Acyeobu- 
ear), and it is by acquiring the appropriate dévaus or éfe that we 
become able to judge of things (De An. 3. 3. 428 a 3). But the 
d&s is acquired by practice (Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 a 31, ras & dperds 
apBdvouer evepynoavres wpérepor, Sowep nal éxi ray Xow reyvey «.7.d.). 
Aristotle’s language here seems hardly consistent with his language 
in Pol. 3. 11. 1281 b 7 sqq. He does not speak there as if it was 
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mecessary to have learnt to sing and play in order to judge of 
music aright. We are told, again, in 3. 11. 1282 a 17 sqq. that 
there are arts in which the user is a better judge than the master of 
the art. Are we to infer that music is not one of these? Besides, 
Aristotle’s teaching in the passage before us appears to imply that 
we ought to practise in youth all kinds of music—not merely the 
. ethical kind, which he alone recommends for use in the education 
of the young (c. 7. 1342 a 2), but also practical and enthusiastic 
airs, for otherwise how can we judge of these aright ?—and indeed 
all arts of the products of which we desire to become good judges 
(e.g. poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture, to say nothing of 
the useful arts). This he does not seem to have observed. His 
experience as to music evidently was that those who did not prac- 
tise the art up to a certain point were apt to rest content with music 
possessing merely a physical charm—the music which pleased 
slaves and children—and did not acquire a liking for noble music. 
By ‘good judges’ Aristotle clearly means not good judges of 
music from a technical point of view, but men capable of taking 
pleasure in ethically good music (cp. c. 5. 1340217 and 1339 a 24). 
The difference between yiyverOa:, 22, and yeréoGa:, 25, may be 
illustrated by Plato, Theaet. r55 C, dvev ydp rov yiyreaOar yevécba 
adivaroy (sc. ¢ué dAdrrw): see also Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 
§ 97. 

25. dua 82 cal Set rods waidas exew rivd &atpBhy. The value 
of education in keeping boys out of mischief is recognized by 
Isocrates in Panath. § 27 and Areop. § 45: cp. Plato, Protag. 
326A. ‘Children are sent to school as much to keep them out of 
harm’s way as to prepare them for after-life,’ observes a writer in 
the Academy for Nov. 9, 1895, who probably remembers and 
extends to all children a remark as to little children which has 
been. pointed out to me in Spectator, No. 330 (March 19, 1712), 
‘as little children are sent to school before they are capable of 
improvement, only to be out of harm's way.’ 

26. thy "Apxirou mAarayfy. As to the rattle of Archytas, cp. 
Plut. Sympos. 7. 10. 1, ef 8€ 9, 8ordoy Sowep wacolv drpepeiv ja) Suva- 
pévos, ob Bdpu ral ficpos, dAAd wAarayi}y Kal oaipay (cp. Anthol. Pal. 
6. 309), Sowep 5 Beds rdv vapOnxa roic peOiovew évexelpice xoupdraroy 
Bédos xal padaxcéraroy duvrrnpioy, Snes, éxel rdytora saiovow, fucra 
B\énrwot: Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 213 (where 
however the invention is ascribed to an Archytas who was a récrev): 

Nn 2 
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Lucr. 5. 229. Archytas was fond of playing with children (Adm, 
Var. Hist. 12.15 : Athen. Deipn. 519 b). DAarayai, however, apr 
to have existed before the time of Archytas, for they were knor: 
to Hellanicus and to Pherecydes of Athens (see Gdttling’s noe « 
the passage before us, and Hellan. Fragm. 61, Pherecyd. Fragm :: 
in Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 53, 78). As to the form ’Apyiro x 
critical note. 

29. of yap Bdvara: Td vdov fouyd{ew. Sus.‘ compares Pim 
Laws 653 D, dnot 8¢ rd véoy Anay, as eros cixeiy, rots re cope 
rais govais jovxiay dyas ob divacbau xrd. Cp. also Laws 66? 
Aristot. Phys. 7. 3. 247 b 18, 83 xal ra sasdia o6re parOdver bors 
ore xara ras alaOnoes dpoies xpivey rois speaBuréposs” wodh} x | 
rapay} xai 9 ximow, and Plut. Sympos. 7. ro. 1, quoted ale 
on 26. 

80. 4 82 wa:Sela wAarayh Tois pelLoor raw véww. Are these wd 
present to the mind of the writer of Virg. Catal. 7, 

Et vos, Stiloque Tarquitique Varroque, 
Scholasticorum natio madens pingui, 
Ite hinc, inane cymbalon iuventutis ? 

83. 1d 82 apdéwor xal 7d ph wpdwoy tats fAikiarg xrA. Here tht 
difficulty raised in c. 5. 1339 b 8, dAAd nal Bavaicous xahoiper mt 
rovovrous kal rd mparrew obx dv8pds pi) peOvovros } waiLovros, is taken 
and answered. 

34. ioat, SC. ry émripnow: cp. 40 Sqq- 

85. mpatov piv ydp x.7., ‘ for first, since itis [only] for the st 
of judging of music that they are to practise playing [and not! 
the sake of perfect mastery of execution], on account of this thy 
should indeed practise playing in youth, but as they become 0, 
they should be released from playing, and yet be able to distingus 
noble airs and to take pleasure in music aright, thanks to t 
training which they have received in youth.’ Though it is provided 
here that, as men cease to be youthful, they shall be excused 
playing on an instrument, singing is apparently contemplated e@ 
in the case of aged men inc. 7. 1342 b 20 sqq., if this passage 
genuine. Aristotle would seem to be less favourable to playing ® 
the case of adult citizens than many were: not a few Pythagorea® 
played on the harp (Cic. Tusc. Disp. 5. 39. 113: Aelian, Var. Hist 
14. 23), and on the aiAds (Athen. Deipn. 184), and so did Epa 
nondas (Athen. ibid. : Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1. 2. 4). Socrates learnt be 
harp in old age (Diog. Laert. 2. 32: Val. Max. 8. 7. Ext. 8). 
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42. péypr te wécou x.t.d. Cp. c. 2. 1337 b 15 sqq., and see note. 
This question receives an answer in 1341 a 5-17. Tois mpds dperqv 
wasdevopivas sodirixyy, ‘those who are being educated with a view to 
excellence as citizens,’ and not with a view to excellence as musical 
executants. [odAcruny is emphasized by its position in the sentence. 
So in De Part. An. 1. 1. 642 a 29 sqq. a contrast is implied between 
% woNsrun) dpern (including perhaps Oe) dperh and dpdynors) and 
y Tey vawdcywr apern. Cp. also Isocr. Panath. § 183, rois dperjs 
ayrirowupévas, py) tis éxl ray Trexvav dvouafoueyns Kal wodd@y Gddo»y, 
GAAG Tis Trois xadois xdyabois ray dvBpav év rais Wuyais per’ eboeBelas cai 
Sixnacoovwns éyytyvouems, and see note on 1280 b 5. 

1. nai wotev pedew xai woiwy puluew xowarnréov. The question 1341 a. 
as to the melodies is answered in 1341 a 9 sqq. and in c. 7. 1341b 
Ig sqq., but the question as to the rhythms is not answered 
in what we possess of the Politics (see vol. i, p. 367, and vol. ii, 
p. xxviii sq.). We may probably infer, however, from c. 5. 1340 b 
4 sqq. that the rhythms used in education will be of gyovres 460s 
oTacipemrepoy, 

2. dre Be dv wolors dpydvors x.t.A. Answered in 1341 a 17—-b 8. 
’Ey is used here of the ‘medium’ of instruction, as it is often 
used in the Poetics (e.g. in Poet. 1. 1447 b 29) of the medium 
of imitation (see Eucken, Praepositionen, p. 24: Bon. Ind. 245 b 
42 sqq.): cp. Plato, Laches, 182 A, of év rovrots rots wept roy médepov 
épyavos yupvadpevos. 

4. tpéwous rids rijs pouoiijs, ‘some kinds of music’ (for the 
use of rpdémos in the sense of eidn see Bon. Ind. 772 b 30 sqq.). Ol 
rexvixol rpdros ths povorys, ol mpds rovs ayavas (1341 b ro), are 
referred to: cp. 1341 b 14 Sqq. 

6. phre duwodiLey mpds tas Jorepoy mpdges. It is implied that 
the study of music might stand in the way of a citizen’s work in 
after-life without harming the body. It might do so if it lowered 
the character or enfeebled the intelligence (c. 2. 1337 b 8-11), and 
this result might well follow if music were studied as festival- 
performers study it. 

7. pire 1d cae woreiy Bdvaucov xai dxpnorov mpds tas wokepixds 
kal wokitixds doxhoes, mpds pev tas xphoes 8y, mpds Se tas paby)- 
ges Jorepov. By ras srodepixds xai sodirixas doxyoes Aristotle prob- 
ably means ‘military and civic training,’ ‘training designed to 
develope military and civic virtue’: cp. 2. 9.1271D 5, py3é noxnxeva 
pydepiay daxnow érépay Kupteorépay Tis ohepixys, 5 (8). 6. 1340b 42, rois 
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mpds aperqy maevopévats wolurixyy, and 5 (8). 2.1337 b 8-11. The 
words spés pay ras xpnoes fen, spos 8¢ ras padyces votepow appeal tO 
be added in explanation and limitation of &yp_oro» mpos rae wodepunes 
kai wokstixds acanoes, but their meaning is by no means clear. 
Coray’s note on them is “‘ot« gpperas ro yepior.” Some explain 
ras xpyoes {in the sense of doing the thing studied) as one form of 
the military and civic training referred to and ras pabyoes as another, 
and regard xpnoes as preceding pafjoas, because in any training 
designed to produce good soldiers and citizens practice comes first 
and instruction in the theory afterwards (cp. c. 3. 1338 b 4, Metaph. 
@. 5. 1047 b 31 sqq., and Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 a 3% Sqq-. and ro. 
10. 1179 b 23 sqq.). But what ypqoes roAcuseal cat woderemai can 
the boys to whom Aristotle refers be said to perform? Bojesen, on 
the other hand, followed by Sus., interchanges xpyras and pabgoas, 
reading mpds pév ras pabnoes 8n, mpds d¢ ras ypnoes orepow. Sas.” 
appears from the translation which he gives of the passage to 
supply rav woAepexds Kai wodirixey doxnoewy With pabaoas and xpacas, 
‘but the expressions ras ypnoes r&y rodepscay cal wokiricay doxgoees 
and rds pabnoas ray woAcuixay cal wodirinay aoxnoewr Seem rather 
strange. And, whether we supply these words or not, the question 
remains, to what pa6joes moNeuixal eai rodirexai pursued in boyhood 
and youth does Aristotle refer? He must apparently refer to the 
ordinary education in gymnastic, music, etc., for we know of no 
other which he provides for the young. I am inclined, however, to 
suggest a different interpretation of the passage before us. Should 
we not supply rod oaparos with ras xpyoes (as Schneider appears to 
do, for he says, ‘ xpnoes sunt cum quis corpore vario modo utitur’), 
and explain the passage thus, ‘the study of music in youth must not 
render the body unfit for military and civic training either by 
rendering it unfit for such training in a purely physical way’ 
(literally, ‘unfit for the uses of the body’) ‘or by rendering it an 
unfit assistant for the mind in studies later on’? That the body 
may be a help or a hindrance to the use of the mind in study 
we see from Plato, Rep. 498 B and 536 B, and Protag. 326 Bsq.: 
cp. also Magn. Mor. 2. 10. 1208 a 12 sqq., quoted on 1333 a 21. 
For ras rot odparos xpyoes cp. 1. 11. 1258 b 38. 
10. rhy pdOmov, ‘ the study of music’: cp. 6, r§v paOnow airgs. 

‘ 7d mpds Tods dyavas Tods Texvixods cuvreivovra. Supply rae Eyer 
from 12: cp. 1341 b 9, ris épyacias. Does Aristotle refer to the 
same kind of performances which Plato rejects in Laws 812 D sq.? 
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L1. 1d Qaupdora nal wepirrd rey Epywr x.7.. Compare a fragment 

of Anaxilas (Athen. Deipn. 623 e, f: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 352), 

 povot) & dowep AcSun apis rav Océy 

dei rs nauvdy xar’ énavrdv Onpiay 

rixTet, 
where Anaxilas has perhaps before him Plato, Laws 660 B, xa:va 
Bé drra del yeyvdépeva wepi re ras cpynces xai rept thy GAny povorcy 
€vpmacay «tA. These feats of execution in singing and playing 
are distinguished here from ordinary ‘ agonistic’ performances ; 
the nature of ‘ agonistic’ music may be divined from Probl. 1g. 15. 
918 b 20 sqq. and Pol. 5 (8). 7. 1342 a 22 sqq. Does Aristotle 
refer to the musical innovations of Timotheus among others, as to 
which see Pherecr. Xeipo» Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 
326 sqq.)? Cp. also Plato, Laws 812 D-E. 

18. Ada nai rd roraira «.1.X., ‘but practise even such music as 
we have mentioned’ (i.e. music that is neither agonistic nor of 
extraordinary difficulty) ‘only to the point at which’ etc. For this 
limitation cp. Plato, Laws 812 B-E. 

15. xai trav Gov ena Leov. See vol. i. p. 365, note 1, and 
cp. Plato, Polit. 268 B, where Plato refers to the effect of music on 
herds and flocks, and Rep. 620 A, where he speaks of ‘swans and 
other musical animals.’ Cp. also Pindar, Fragm. 220, and Athen, 
Deipn. 328 f. For the conjunction of (ga and sa:8ia, cp. Rhet. 1. 
II. 1371 a 14, Sy rig woAd xaradhpovet, Somep sraidioy 4} Gypiey, Eth. 
Eud. 2. 8. 12244 29 and 7. 2. 1236 a 2, and Plato, Theaet. 171 E, 
ray yovatoy xal wadioy xai Enpioy d¢, and Clitophon 409 D, ras 3¢ rev 
waidey prias xa ras ray Onploy x.rA. 

17. Sidov Se éx TodTwy al molors dpydvos xpyotdov. They must 
not be instruments which serve for festival-competitions or in 
wonderful feats of execution (10 sqq.). 

18. ore yap adAods x.7.4. Texnxd dpyava are instruments designed 
for use at festival-competitions (1341 b 10). It is implied here that 
learning to play on them would tend to make boys ill recipients of 
musical and other training. Why is this? Probably because 
learning to play on them trained the hand rather than the mind 
(1341 b 1, 6 sqq.). The cithara must have come by Aristotle’s 
time to differ a good deal from the lyre ; still Plato retains (Rep. 
399 D) both lyre and cithara. Avray, 20, Le. réy dpydver. 

21. éru Se odx €or «.t.A. This is a second argument against the 
use of the avAds in education. It is not an instrument expressive of 
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ethical character (see above on 1340 a 36), but rather one for 
employment in orgiastic rites (compare the use of the word Baxyeia 
in c. 7. 1342 b 4 in connexion with épyacrixd xal waGnrimd), one 
which produces that modification of emotion which orgiastic rites 
produce. For sa@yrixéy is a wider term than opyacriady: not all 
things that are wafyried are dpyacricd. The use of the atAde in the 
worship of Dionysus (Virg. Aen. 11. 737, ubi curva choros indixit 
tibia Bacchi) and of Cybele (Hor. Carm. 4. 1. 22, Berecyntize 
tibiae) is well known. Cp. also Strabo, pp. 466, 468, and Plato, 
Crito 54D. ‘One who listens to the remarkable music of the 
flute and cymbals at the dances of dervishes in Konia or Kara 
Hissar of Phrygia can understand the intoxicating influence which 
it had over the devotees and populace of antiquity’ (Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 8. 510). Some light is 
thrown on the effect of the avAds in orgiastic worship by Plut. 
Sympos. 3. 8. 2, domrep 7 Opnvpdia nal 5 émendecos atric dy apyy wabos 
xivel xal Sdxpvoy éxSdAdret, spodywr 8¢ riv Wuyqy els olxroy, ovre «ard 
puxpdw efaipe nal avadioces rd Avyrixdy. AS to xdBapow cp. Cc. 7. 
1342 a 8 sqq. and see note on this passage. Compare also Piut. 
Pelopid. c. rg (quoted above on 1274 a 32), where however the 
aids is regarded, not as a means of stirring, and so carrying off, 
emotion, but as a means of softening the untempered strength 
of the spirited element in the Theban character. 

22. Sore wpds rods rotodrous «x.7.A. For rods rovovrous xaspots & 
ols x.r.A, see note on 1337b 6. Bonitz (Ind. 329 a 43) appears to 
give % Oewpia here the sense of ‘spectaculum,’ to judge by the 
passages with which he groups the passage before us, as do also 
Sepulveda and some others, but it probably means much the same 
thing as 4 dxpéaow (Sus.* Ind.s.v.); we must, however, remember 
that afAnows was accompanied with certain bodily movements on 
the part of the performer (1341 b 18), so that there was something 
to be seen as well as heard. For the contrast between «d6apor and 
padnors here compare the contrast between waeiy and paéeiy in 
Aristot. Fragm. 15 in Rose’s second edition of the Fragments 
(Fragm. 45. 1483 a 19 in the first), xadmwep "ApsororéAns afwit row 
reAoupévous ov pabew re Seiy aAAd xabeiy cal ScareOjva, SnAovers yeropevous 
émirndeiovs (Synes. Dion, c. 10). That pdéou may be derived by 
persons of mature age from listening to music (and it is persons of 
mature age, not boys, that Aristotle has in view here) appears from 


C. 5. 1339 & 34 Sqq. 
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24. mpocOiperv 82 x.r.A. In interfering with the use of language 
the use of the atAds interferes with a means of education, for the 
air and the words sung exercise an educating influence on the singer. 
Cp. also De Part. An. 2. 16. 659 b 30, of 8’ dv@pwiro: padacd al 
capkedn Kal Surdpera xwpl{erbas (SC. rd xeiAn Exovor), Gudaxis re Evexa 
t&y otéyray Somep cat ra dAda, cal paddov Sri 3h vd eb’ mpds yap rd 
xpicba rH Adyp Kad ravra. 

26. 8:3 xadds x.7.A. "Asrodoxipdley ry ypqoww Tov atAod dx ray rear 
nal raw ddevbepwr is a rugged expression, and I have not happened 
to meet with any parallel to it. There is less ruggedness in the 
language of Plutarch in Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 30, Somep ovp 6 
TlAdrov dqetre trav smadevopevor viv riy dppoviay riy Avdtoy cal ry 
Dpvywoy «.r.d. | 

27. nalwep xpnodpevor 7d mpGrov abty. We read of poets at 
a very early date who were also performers on the atAdés— 
Mimnermus of Colophon and Smyrna at the end of the seventh 
century B.c. (Strabo, p. 643) and Sacadas of “Argos at the beginning 
of the sixth (Plut. De Musica, c. 9). Compare Athen. Deipn. 
184.C, Guede Se rots wdAa: mace “EAAnot povorxys’ Sidwep nal 7 avAnrixy 
meptorovdacros fy. Xapadkéwy youw 6 ‘Hpaxdewrns ev rp émcypahopévp 
Iporperrix Aaxedatpovious dnoi nai OnBaiovs mdvras aticiy parbdvey, 
“Hpaxdedras re rovs ev rp Udvrp xa éavriv ri, AGyvaloy re rovs émipa- 
veorarovs, KadXiay re roy ‘Iswovixov nal Kpiriay roy Kaddaloxpov. 
Athenaeus shows by quotations from the Aaradeis of Aristophanes 
(Fragm. 17 : Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 1037) and from the Ephialtes 
of Phrynichus (Fragm. 3: Meineke 2. 581), that the addds was 
commonly taught to boys in the days when these plays were 
performed. A reaction set in at Athens against the study of the 
avhés, aided perhaps by the increased hostility to Thebes which 
must have resulted from the Athenian defeat at Delium (s.c. 424), 
and certainly by the influence of Alcibiades (vol. i. p. 365, note 3), 
but Archytas at Tarentum, among other Pythagoreans, and 
Epaminondas at Thebes are said to have played on the aiads 
(Athen. Deipn. 184e: see above on 1340b 35), and we have 
already seen that at the Pontic Heracleia, a city in the population 
of which a Boeotian element was included (Paus. 5. 26. 7), the 
custom of learning to play on it still prevailed in the time of 
Chamaeleon (a little later than Aristotle), so that when Aristotle 
speaks of the study of the avAds as ‘rejected,’ we may take him to 
refer to the general rule. 
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28. cyodacrixdrepo. ydp «.r.X. Aristotle appears to be speak-: 
of the Hellenes of Greece Proper, for they alone took part m tr 
repulse of the Persian invasion in s.c. 480 and 479, and it is of Li: 
that the expression ra Mndixa is commonly used (Busolt, Gr. Gesct, 
ed. 2, 2. 614. 1). When Aristotle looks back to an imcrease « 
wealth and leisure and a consequent widening of study at a daz 
even prior to the invasion of Xerxes, he may be referrmg to tk 
time of Anacharsis and to the story about him which Herodom 
(4. 77) rejects, és... dwice dwovocrjcas hain xpos ray croxépsyarn 
“EXAnvas wadvras doyxdAovs elvan és nacay copiny wAq Aaxedaspomen, 
rovrowot O¢ eivas povvoics cwdpdvus Soival re xai défarGar Adyor. After 
the repulse of Xerxes the Greeks of Greece Proper threw them- 
selves with vigour into the study of painting sculpture and architer- 
ture; the dramatic art made a great advance, and many States 
began for the first time to strike coins. Cp. Diod. 12. 1.4 
A similar spirit shows itself, though less happily, in the determin- 
tion of Themistocles and Thucydides, son of Melesias, that them 
sons should be made marvellous horsemen and wrestlers (Plato, 
Meno 93-94). Compare with Aristotle's picture of Greece after 
the Persian Wars what we read of the intellectual and artistic 
progress of the United Provinces after the War of Independence. 
M. Lefévre-Pontalis remarks in his Life of John de Witt (Eng. 
Trans., vol. i. p. 12) that ‘prosperity and freedom combined had 
been for the United Provinces the signal for a sudden blossoming 
of arts, sciences, and letters,’ and illustrates his remark by enumer- 
ating the painters, jurists, philosophers, scholars, soldiers, and mea 
of science who flourished in the United Provinces at this epoch 
That leisure was thought to be favourable to high aims we see 
from c. 2. 1337 b 14.8q. and 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 1 sqq. 

81. od8éy Siaxpivovres GAN’ dwcLyrodvres, ‘making no distinction 
between things, but seeking out fresh studies.’ Cp. Hdt. 3. 39, 
pepe be nal Hye mdvras dcaxpivwy obdéva, Hippocr. De Aere, Aquis, 
Locis, vol. i. p. 535 Kilhn, doves pév Sypraives re nai épperas pdr 
Staxpivew, G\AG rive alei rd wapedv, and Antiphanes, “Apyer (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 22), und érep’ éme{nres nada. 

82. tyayov wpds Tas padhoers. Vict. ‘adduxerunt in ordinem 
eorum quae discerentur.’ Cp. 18, «le sra:detay dxréov. 

88. nai ydp dv Aaxedalwovi «1.4. The ordinary practice was 
that an aulétés was allotted to the chorégus to accompany the 
chorus, the aulétés being commonly a man of inferior social 
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position (cp. Athen. Deipn. 624 b, 8d xai rovs ,rapa trois “"EAAnow 
avaAnras dpvylous cai dovAompeneis tas mpoorryopias exew olds dorw 6 mapa 
"AAkyan SapBas xat “Ade wal TijAos, wapd 8é‘Isrrdévaxrs Kiev xal Kadados 
xal BdSvs), while the chor€égus was a man of wealth and rank, but 
in this instance the chorégus himself acted as aulétés. We learn 
from this passage that chorégi existed in the Lacedaemonian State ; 
their existence at Athens is a familiar fact, and they can be shown 
to have existed in other States also (see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
372.1). As Sus.‘ (1. 603) points out, the chorus at Lacedaemon 
here mentioned was probably not a dramatic but a lyrical chorus. 

34. drexwpiacey, sc. 7) avAnrixn. 

ot wohdot tev édevOdpev, ‘most of the gentlefolks.’ Oi eAevbepos 
are contrasted with @jres in 1341 b 13 8q., and with Bdvyavoo and 
Onres in C. 7. 1342 818 Sqq., where éAevOepos is conjoined with 
werrasdevpevos, 

35. SHdov Se «.1r.A. Chorégi sometimes dedicated to Dionysus 
a tablet recording the victory of the poet whose play they had 
brought out: so we read of Themistocles in Plut. Themist. c. 5, 
evixnoe O¢ xal xopryay rpaypdois . . . kat mivaxa THs vixens aveOyxe, Tovavrny 
excypapyy txovra, “ GepscroxArjs Ppedppeos exopiryet, Bpumyxos édidackey, 
"Adcivavros fipxe” (cp. Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 108). See 
A. Miiller, Die griech. Buhnenalterth., p. 418, who follows Bergk in 
comparing Theophrast. Char. 22, 6 8€ dvehevOepos rowoirde ris, olos uxnoas 
tpaypdois raviay ~vdivyy dvabeivas r@ Asoviog, émeypdyas pev (ydvov ?) 
atvrov rd Svoua x.r.A. The tablet mentioned by Aristotle here cannot 
of course have shown that most Athenians of respectability were 
able to play on the aiAds: it can only have recorded the name of 
one such Athenian as having acted as aulétés on this particular 
occasion. As to Ecphantides, one of the earliest comic poets at 
Athens, see Sus.‘, and Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 35 sqq. 

87. Jorepov 8 dweSoxipdoOy «.tr.A. Supply 6 atAds. ‘ But after- 
wards it was rejected [as an instrument for the young and for 
gentlefolks} simply by force of experience.’ 

89. dpolws 84, sc. dredoxysaocby. It is evident that at one time 
not only the avAds, but also the five instruments mentioned here, 
together with others which, like them, required manual dexterity 
and skill, were used by the young and by gentlefolks, but that they 
were afterwards discarded, so far as these classes were concerned, 
because they were thought not to contribute to virtue. They were 
probably regarded as training the hand rather than the mind or 
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character, and of three of them—sambucae and triangular az 
septangular harps—we read that their strength lay in pleasim 
the ear of the listener, not in anything ennobling. Music, how- 
ever, that is merely for pleasure is said to be no better thar 
a ‘plaything’ by Plato (Polit. 288 C: cp. Gorg. gor E and Laws 
700 D sqq.); the best type of music leads on to the love of ro cale 
(Rep. 403 C). As to the instruments here named see Suas.‘, 1 
p. 632 sqq., and Bliimner, Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Eng. Trans., pp. 312-314. The sambuca was high-pitched ar? 
piercing in tone (Aristid. Quint. De Mus. p. 101, ny» 8¢ capScar 
pis Opdirqra (drcoyoicar), ayers] re obvar cal pera woAAijs Sforara 
da roy puxpérnra rev yxopdey eis ExAvew meputyoucay: cp. Athen 
Deipn. 633 f), whereas the lyre was deeper in tone (Aristid. Quin: 
ibid). Trigona and pectides (which were a kind of harp) hz 
already been rejected by Plato in Rep. 399 C as being ‘ many- 
stringed and many-toned,’ but the number of strings in the pects 
seems to have varied (Sus.‘, 1. p. 632 sq.), and Aristotle does not 
name this ground for rejecting them. Opinion at Mytilene was 
probably favourable to the sambuca, for we read in Euphorion ap. 
Athen. Deipn. 182 f of a statue of one of the Muses there, who was 
represented holding a sambuca. 

B. eddéyws 8 exe: x.r.A. For this myth see Ovid, Fasti 6. 
695 sqq.: Hygin. Fab. 165 (quoted in Bull. de Corr. Hellémigu 
12. 107): Paus, 1. 24. 1: Aristid. Quint. De Mus. p. rog. As 
Schneider points out, Aristotle evidently has before him the lines 
of Melanippides (Fragm. 2 Bergk) and the reply of Telestes 
(Fragm. x Bergk): see for both Athen. Deipn. 616 sq. Some. 
however, ascribed the invention of the avAds to Apollo (Plut. De 
Mus. c. 14). Tév avA&» and rods avAovs, because two pipes and no 
one were commonly used for playing in Greece. 

4. of xaxds pév ody x.1-d. According to Melanippides (Fragm. 2) 
Athena had said, when casting away the avAoi, 

€pper’ aicyea, odpars Avpa, 
of pe rad ya xaxdrare didept. 
6. of phy dddd «7.4. Aristotle probably remembers an old say- 
ing (Athen. Deipn. 337 e), 
avSpi pev avAnrnpt Oeol vdow obvx evepucas, 
GX’ dua rp pvojy xe vdos éxwérarat. 
Cp. Aristid. Quint. De Mus. p. 109, amwoppipas ryv Gedy gai rois 
adAovs os ob mpéadopoy ydom)y émipeporras rois copias edrepevats : also 
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Plato, Laws 644 A, rj 8¢ els yphpara relvouvcay f rwa spds loyty 
4 wai mpds dAAny rivd codiay dvev vot nal dies Bdvavody tr’ elvas cai 
dveXevdepoy cal ove dfiay rd rrapdéray wadeiay xadeioOas, and Eth. Nic. 7. 
12. 1152b 16, érs eumddsov ro hpoveiy al yeoval, nal do~ padAov xaipa, 
wadXoy «rAd. For spis rj didvoway obdey dorw } rradeia ris ablAncews, 
‘ training in flute-playing contributes in no way to the intelligence,’ 
cp. Chrysipp. ap. Plut. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, c. 14, spérov 
yap 4 dper) Wilds obdey dors pds rd (hv Hpas, ofrw 8 otf 4 xaxla ovder 
€ore mpos 7d Sety ipas amv, and Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum, c. 6, rd 3¢ pndey ddixety obddy dors wpds rd Gappeiv. 

7. Ty 8e’AOnva thy emcorhpyy weperiBeper Kai rhy réxymy. ‘Science’ 
and ‘skill in art’ are mentioned together, just as we have in Plato, 
Ton §36C, ob yap réyvy of8" emornpy wept ‘Opjpou Aéyes A Aeyers, GAAS 
Geig poipg nai xaroxwy97, and in Theaet. 207 C, dvr) dofagrinod reynudy 
Te kal émornpova epi dudéns ovcias yeyovevas. In the passage before 
us xal nix réxyyy is probably added in explanation and limitation of 
ry émornpny, for it is the less wide term of the two: cp. De Soph. 
Elench. 6. 168 b 6, of reyviras nai Sdws ol émorjpoves. As to Athena 
cp. Hom. Odyss. 13. 297, 

érel od pév door Bporay 3x’ dporos dmdvrev 

Bovdj cat piboicw, eyo & dy wact Geotow 

pyre ve wAdoua: xal xépdecu, 
where she is the speaker: Il. 5. 60 sq., 9. 390, and 16. 411 sq.: 
Plato, Polit. 274 C (cp. Plut. De Fortuna, c. 4): and Paus. 8. 36. 5, 
fore 3¢ “AOnvas iepoy éixAnow Mayaviridos, drs Bovdeupdrov éorly 9 
Geds wrayroiwy xal émrexynydray eipéris. So we read of the Anaxa- 
goreans in Syncell. Chron. p. 149 C (quoted by Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 
913. 4), Eppnvevovar 82 of ’Avataydpio: ros pvdddas Oeovs, voiy pév Tov 
Mia, ry 8¢ "AOnvay réyrny. 

8. éwet 8 x.1.4. The apodosis to this protasis virtually comes 
in c. 7. 1341 b 19, oxerréov 8 érs x.r.A., though by the time Aristotle 
reaches these words he has forgotten the existence of his protasis, 
owing to the interposition of the long parenthesis (10-18) in which 
he states his reasons for excluding a professional study of music. 
Compare 1.12. 1259 a 37 Sqq., where the same thing occurs. 

10. texvixiy 8é tiWepey thy mpdg tods dydvas. This is added 
because the word rexvaés was commonly used in a different sense. 
Plato had already said of 4 xBaprorim) 4) ev trois dyox that its only 
aim is pleasure (Gorg. sor E), and Aristotle here has before him 
the whole passage, Gorg. 501 B—-s502 A. 
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dv ratry yap «.t.A. “Ep ravrg=ey 19 xpos rols dyewar waibeig. = Fcz 
introduces the reason why Aristotle rejects study with a view << 
festival-competitions, not the reason why he calls this study rere; : 
hence the parenthesis which Sus. begins before reysxqv should 
rather begin before éy ratry. The object with which an ciceefepes 
should study is his own improvement in virtue (c. 2. 1337 b 17 Sqq-}. 
The éAevéepos is defined in Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 25 sqq. as 6 arse 
dvera xai p} DAdov dy: it is characteristic of him not to live for th- 
convenience of another (Rhet. 1. 9. 1367 a 31 sq.). To do things 
with a view to the virtue of others would be more befitting to him 
than to contribute merely to their pleasure (cp. Plato, Gorg. 500 A 
sq.). Thus atroé and aperjs are both of them emphatic, and also 
rap dxovévrer and ris Hdorqs. 

14. For nai... 84 see note on 1253218. We expect Ba&varcuw 
rather than Aavavoous, but see note on 1338 b 1. 

wownpes yap 6 oxowds wpdg by worodvrat 7d Tédos, ‘for the object & 
evil with a view to which they select their end’ (cp. c. 5. 1339 b 31, 
cupBeBnxe 8é ros dvOpmras moreicOas rae wasdids réhos, and Rhet. 2. 18. 
1391 b 16, dcatvras 8é cal ev roics énibeterincis: Sowep yap wpés xpory 
roy Geapov 5 Aéyos curtornxer). Competitors at a festival play, or sing 
and play, in the way which is most likely to please the less refined 
among their audience. 

17. abrods re woods twag woret kal Ta copara Bid Tas Kurfoers 
Tlowovs rivas, i.e. Bavavoovs. As to the xjoas of performers on the 
aidds, cp. Poet. 26. 1461 b 29, &s yap ote aicbavopérwr, Gy pay avric 
spoo6;, wodAny Kivnotww Kwovrra, otov of gavAct avAnrat xuAccpreper, a» 
Sioxoy 8én pspeicOat, xal Edeovres viv xopuvaioy, dy IxuAday avrAecw: 
Athen. Deipn. 21 f, @AAce 6 AnAtos povereds trols dpxaious dnci xBape- 
Bovs xunoes awd péy Tou mpoowmov puxpas dépey, ard woday Be wAcéows, 
éuBarnplovs «al yopevrieds, and 22 Cc, Oeddpacros 3¢ apardy aow 
“AvSpova rév Karavatoy atAnriy mvnoes cat pyOpots rojoa re oepars 
atAovvra’ Sev onxediley rd SpyeicOar mapa rois wadasois’ pe 8» KrXedAay 
‘réy OnBaior (cp. Scholiast. Aeschin. quoted by Meineke, Hist. Crit. 
Com. Gr. p. 336): and Paus, 9. 12. 6, Aéyeras 3¢ &s xal rol wpoowrov 
Tp oxnpart eal rj rov mavréis Kimjoe odparos wepiooas Of Ts Srepre 
(Ipévopos) rt Oéarpa. Pronomus was a famous player on the ataAds. 
In a bas-relief found at Mantineia (see Bull. de Corr. Hell. 12. 
105 8qq., esp. p. 110 sq.) the contorted attitude of Marsyas, as he 
plays on the atAds in competition with the cithara of Apollo, is in 
strong contrast with the calm bearing of the god. 
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19. Xxewrdov 8 én «7. Aristotle has finished what he had to C. 7. 
say about Spyarsa and ¢pyacia, and now only one of the subjects 
mentioned in c. 6. 1340 b 41 sqq. remains to be dealt with, and 
this is zoloy peddy cal rolwy puOpaey Kowwvnréoy (i.e. rots mpds dperiy 
srasdevopevois wokirixyy). But in taking up this subject for considera- 
tion Aristotle gives a wider extension to it than he had led us to 
expect that he would, and announces that he will inquire generally 
wepl re ras dppovias nal rovs pvOmovs, as well as with regard to their 
use in education. And in fact we find in the sequel that he 
inquires in this chapter not only what harmonies are to be used in 
education, but also what are to be used for the other purposes 
served by music. This is quite in accordance with c. 5. 1339a 
11 sqq., where the question proposed for discussion is the broad 
question, for how many purposes music is useful. We see, there- 
fore, that the Fifth Book of the Politics is not exclusively concerned 
with questions relating to the education of youth, but occupies itself 
also with the question for what purposes music is to be used in 
adult life. As to the state of the text in 19-26 see critical note. 

2]. rots mpdg wardelay Starovotc:, ‘those who are practising 
music with a view to education’: cp. ra rowira diamoveiy, C. 5. 1339 a 
39. Cp. also Plyt. Pericl. c. 4, "ApeororéAns 3¢ wapd LvOox\cidy 
povowhy Siwarovnbijva tiv dvtoa gnoiv, and Plato, Laws 818 A. 

23. Thy per povcihy épGpev Sd pedoworiag xal pubyay odcav. 
Sepulv. ‘musicam in cantus modulatione et rythmis consistere,’ and 
so most interpreters, but Vict. explains, ‘ musicam exerceri colique 
et per cantus et per numeros,’ and perhaps he is right. Cp. 4(7). 
2.1324 2 15, 6 dca rod cupwokirevecOat nai rowereiy wéAews (Bios). 

24. rodrwy 8 éxdrepor «.1.4. What the difference is between the 
educational effect of rhythm and melody, Aristotle does not tell us, 
for the promise here given of a discussion of the subject is not 
fulfilled in what we possess of the Politics. We see from Plato, 
Laws 655 A, that puéuée makes men efipvOpo: and dpyovia makes 
them ebdppoorn, but Aristotle probably has in view some more 
tangible difference than this. The eSpu@yor povouwh would be the 
better preparation for war (cp. Polyb. 4. 20. 6). But the key to 
the question which of the two kinds is the better for education will 
be found in the question which benefits the character most. 

27. vopicarres ody «7.4. Cp. 1342.8 318q. Specialists in music 
(poverxol, cp. 1342 b 23, ray mepi ry povowyy tes) are distinguished 
here from philosophers who have received a musical training 
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(cp. 1341 b 33, rus r&v dy gudocodig, and c. 5. 1340b 5 sq., and 
see below on 1342 a 31, and cp. for é« Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 232} 
Works seem to have been in existence written by men belongmg 
to each of these classes, which went into full detail both on the 
subject of harmonies and rhythms and on that of musical educa- 
tion. As to the persons referred to see note on 1340 b 5. 

81. As to the meaning of vopindés see Sus‘, who renders the 
word ‘formally,’ and compares Metaph. M. 1.1076 2 27, dwAas cai 
cov vépov xépw. But does not the word mean ‘after the fashion of 
a law,’ i.e. in a broad and general way, as a law does? Cp. 3. 15. 
1286a 9 sqq., and Plato, Laws 876D, od pi» GAN’ Gwep sodas 
elropéy re xal eSpdoaper dv 17 rey Eumpocber popobernoe: vépoy, TO weprype- 
ny re nai rots ruwous réy ripwpiay elrdvras Sovvas ra wapadetypara rotor 
&xacrais rov py wore Balvey Eo ris Slans «.7.A. 

82. éwei 82 «.r.4. The classification of melodies here given rests 
on the familiar distinction of #6) wspdfes and sd6y (cp. Poet. 1. 
1447 28), for érBovaoracpds is a wdbos (Pol. 5(8). 5.13404 11). Of 
cae four kinds of tragedy mentioned in Poet. 18. 1455 b 32 Sqq- one 

en and another 4} sare. Compare also Strabo, p. 15, 
rovvavrioy 3° of wadatol grtocodiay rind AEyouet TpOTNY Ty soup, 
elodyoucay «is rév Bioy Huds éx veow cai diSdoxovcay fOy wai wadey cai 
wpates pe ndovns. *HOixd péAn are those which imitate and mould to 
virtue (see above on 1340 36); as to mpaxrixd péAn, ‘ melodies which 
imitate and stir to action,’ cp. Probl. 19. 48. 922b 12, #605 d€ ga 
H pev Urohpvytori mpaxrucdy, Od nal ey re rq Typudvy  efodos wal y éféehs- 
os év taury werolnras, and Poet. 24.1459 b 37, ro d€ lap Pcxdy xai rerpe- 
perpoy xwntixd, rd péy dpynotixdy, rd 3é mpaxruxdy, So in Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 2. 44 a trumpeter is described as playing rd wapoppiyrixdy pédos, 
didropéy re cal yeyowds Ori pddicra xal oloy eis my paxny eyeprapeos. 
Iipaxrixa pedn Seem to have been the favourites at Sparta: cp. Plut 
Lycurg. c. 21, and Inst. Lac. § 14, éowovdafoy 8¢ xai wept ra yeAn eat 
ras mods ovdéy frrov’ Kévprpov 8 elye ravra éyeprixdy Gupot xai hpowrnparos 
nai tapacrarixdy dpyijs évbovoimdous xai srpaxrixys. Plutarch, however, 
gives a somewhat different account of Spartan songs in Lycarg. 
C. 4, Adyou yap Foay ai gdal mpis eireiberay Kal dudvoray avaxAnrixot bc 
pedoy dua cal puOpdy wodv 1d xécpioy éxdvreoy xai xaracraridy, Sy 
dxpompevos xaTenpaiporto AednOores ra {bn Kal cuvpxeovrro re (pAc van 
xadaéy. As to mpaxrixa péAn, which were of course not exclusively 
warlike, see vol. i. p. 367, note 1. Dr. Johnson describes in his 
Journey to the Western Islands (Works, 8. 279) how the strokes of 


—— 
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the reapers’ sickles ‘ were timed by the modulation of the harvest- 
song, in which all their voices were united,’ and adds that ‘ they 
accompany in the Highlands every action which can be done in 
equal time with an appropriated strain, which has, they say, not 
much meaning, but its effects are regularity and cheerfulness. The 
ancient proceleusmatic song, by which the rowers of galleys were 
animated, may be supposed to ‘have been of this kind.’ 

33. és is followed in 35 by «ai. For instances of a similar 
structure see note on 1313 b 13. 

35. nai tév dpponéy «.7.X., ‘and they lay down that musical 
modes are appropriate in nature to each of these, one mode 
answering to one kind of melody and another to another.’ The 
Dorian mode was the appropriate harmony for 76d pédAn, the 
Phrygian for ép@covo.crs«d, and perhaps the hypo-Phrygian (see 
above on 32) for mpaxriucd. Mépos seems here to be used in the 
sense of el8os (cp. dsaipecw, 32): for this use of the word see Bon. 
Ind. 455 b 46 sqq. | 

86. dapey 82 xr. Cp. c. 5.1339 b 14. Plato, on the other 
hand, had spoken in Laws 689 D-660 A as if the ethical use of 
music was its only use. For «at wAewvoy see note on 1287 a 34. 

88. nabdpoews—ri 82 Adyouey Thy ndBapow x.7.A. See below on 
1342a 8. The promise here given of a full explanation of the 
word xdéapors is not fulfilled in the Poetics as it has come down to 
us; see note in Sus.‘. For other matters known to have found 
a place in Aristotle’s treatise which are wanting in our Poetics, 
see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 107. 1 (Aristotle and the Earlier Peripa- 
tetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 102.2). ‘We possess Aristotle’s 
treatise,’ he remarks, ‘ only in a text mutilated and in many ways 
corrupted.’ For dwAés, ‘in a general way,’ cp. Magn. Mor. 1. 4. 
11854 38, GAN’ tows ovy Ixapdy ovras ands elmcivy, GAAd cadécrepoy 
dsoploas Sei. 

40. tpiroy 82 «pds Staywyty «.7.4. Bernays translates in his 
Grundziige der verlorenen Abhandlung des Aristoteles tiber 
Wirkung der Tragidie, p. 7 (ed. 1880), ‘drittens zur Ergétzung, 
um sich zu erholen und abzuspannen, but if, as he seems to think, 
the words pis dyeaiy re xat spds ray vis ovvrowas dydravowy are added 
in explanation of pds Ssaywyny, the word dayeyn must here be used 
in a different sense from that in which it is used elsewhere in the 
Fifth Book, e.g. in ¢. §. 1339 b 14, where it is distinguished from 
sadd. This is not perhaps impossible, but it is more likely that 
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&ayey} is used here in the same sense as in 1339 b 14, and thai 
is linked with dseocs and ric cvvrovias dedwavors because it hs 
already been so linked in c. 5. 1339 b 15 sqq. Zeller, indeed, thinks 
(Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 771.1: Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. 
Trans., vol. ii. p. 308. 1) that Aristotle intends dveoes and ris ovrreias 
dvawavors to come in as a fourth end and not as a part of th 
third, though the word réraprov is not used. Sus. would read 
raurns 8 f apds diayeyny f apie dveciv re cal wpds riw ras curren: 
avanavow partly for other reasons and partly because he regards 
it as inconceivable ‘that the cathartic enjoyment could possibly le 
anything else but either that of pure amusement and sensu 
delight or the genuine higher aesthetic enjoyment which is a pan 
of the highest intellectual culture and rational satisfaction’ (se 
Sus.‘, 1. p. 638 sqq.), but if any change in the text is necessary, 
I should be content with the insertion of 4 before wpée dvecw. 

1342 a, L avepdv dn xpnordor pey wdoass Taig dppoviars, ob tiv aitiv 
tpéwov wdoatg xpyordov. Aristotle probably refers only to te 
modes which are not sapexBaoes, yet he finds a use in 22 sqq. evel 
for those which are. For the repetition of sdaas see note 0 
1283 a 30. 

2. wpdg pevy rhy waSelay Taig Oixwrdras. As to the meaniy 
of qOxerdras here and nétcois in 28 see note on 1340 a 36. Aristole 
may use the plural because he is prepared to approve, in addition 
to the Dorian mode, of the iwodepori, of which we read in Probl 
19. 48.922 b 14 that it is peyadompewés nal ordosoy, but perhaps it 
is more likely that he does not wish to exclude any modes 
which may be recommended as jéxerara: by of xowevol ris 0 
grrovopig siarpiBijs xal ris wept ray povcixiy maideias (Cp. 30 54%.) 
He rejects without consideration the possible claims of xpamu 
and ¢péovowornd péAn to a place, however subordinate, in the 
education of the young, but he might well have considered whether 
they do not deserve to be occasionally used. Are not boys, 0 
some of them at any rate, waéjriuol, and might not xdfapos by 
music be sometimes useful to such boys even educationally? 
Might not airs which stir to action also be a useful element in the 
education of some boys? It is not clear that Aristotle objects to 
the presence of boys at the performance of sspacrixd xal éxboveiacrint 
pédn, any more than he objects to their presence at the performance 
of tragedies (cp. 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 20 sqq.), but he certainly allows 
no place in education to music of these two kinds, 
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4. xal rais wpaxrixais xal rats érGoucracrinais. Sus.‘ is probably 
right in translating these words ‘also the practical and the entht- 
siastic ’: cp. 1. 2.125328 14, 6 8¢ Adyor éwi rp Syroip dori rd cvpdépor 
xat rd SraSepdy, Sore xa (‘also’) rd dixasop wal rd Adsxor. 

8 ydp x... See note in Sus.*. Aristotle seems to anticipate that 
his recommendation of the use of the ‘ enthusiastic’ modes, when 
we listen to music played by others, will excite surprise, and hence 
in 4—16 he justifies it at some length, though he adds no similar 
justification of his recommendation of the use of the ‘ practical’ 
modes under similar circumstances, probably because he does not 
anticipate that any objection will be made to this. 

7. wat yap dwd radms Tis xiwicews xataxdyipol tivds elowv. Tav- 
TS The Kivhceeas = TovTov rou wdbous: Cp. 5, méOcs, and Plut. De 
Sanitate Tuenda c. 13, fq 8¢ xal rd ris Wuyis xiqpara rd capa 
pnvves pds vicar émoahas exey, Doyos yap loxovarw dbvplas nal péB8or. 
For xaraxéxsos see critical note on 1269b 30. KaréxerOa: is the 
appropriate technical term, cp. Plato, Symp. 215 C, and Aristid. 

Quint. De Musica, p. 65, rots 3é id Geias Spyies xal dmmvolas xarexo- 
ptvous trd deOovowacpov. As to the nature of éfovowopds see note 
on 1340 a 11. Of this susceptibility to éOovowcpds we have 
a striking example in Olympias, the mother of Alexander (Plut. 
Alex. c. 2, 3 8¢ "OAupmids paddov érépey (niécaca ris xaroyds cal rove 
évOovetacpovs x.r.d.). Had Aristotle observed in her case the calm- 
ing effect of sacred melodies? 

8. dx trav 8 lepaw peddy x.1.X,, ‘ and as an effect of the sacred melo- 
dies we see these men, when they have used the melodies which fill 
the soul with mystic excitement, brought back to a normal state as if 
having received medical treatment and purgation,’ Sus.‘ points out 
that ypyoba, like xivnow, xabloracba, and xovdi{erGas, is a medical 

term. It seems likely that the patient both listened to and sang 
the maddening melodies (see note in Sus.‘). Tote éfopyid{oves rip 
ux» wédeos has been interpreted in many ways. Vict. explains 
these words ‘ cantibus expiando animo frangendisque vehementiori- 
bus illis motibus aptis,’ Lamb. ‘ cantibus animum furore levantibus 
ac purgantibus,’ and Liddell and Scott ‘melodies which purge by 
mystic rites,’ but Sepulveda is probably right in translating ‘ canti- 
bus animum concitantibus’ (cp. 1342 b 3, dude ydp dpyacrixd cal 
rafyried). Bernays (followed by Sus.) renders the words in a not 
very dissimilar way, ‘Lieder die eben das Gemiith berauschen’ 
(‘songs which intoxicate the soul’). “Oray—péAeos is bracketed by 
002 
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Sus. as a gloss on éx réy 8 iepay perce (see Sus.*, 1. p. 640),= 
perhaps not all the lepa péAy were ‘intoxicating to the soul’: 
Plato, Ion 536 C, dowep of xopuBarrsovres éxeivou pedvou aicbarwsa = 
pérous dféws, 8 dy 7 rod Oeov df Grow dp xaréyavras, xai cis éxiivo Td pt 
nal oxnpdrev xal pnpdrev eiropove:, ray 3¢ Drew ov dporri{ons 
There may have been lepa péAn introductory to the melody wir 
produced the decisive effect. T» yun» is emphatic: if the mz 
does not go to she soul, it does nothing. For xaterapam x 
above on 1340 b 3. In larpeiar nat xabdpoeec the «ai is explanir. 
asin 1. 9.1257) 9, riw xpqparwetucy cal ry xawnrexty (see Dot Z 
1257b 7). The action of the sacred melodies on the sous 
persons naturally disposed to ¢»Oovc.acpds is compared to the acti 
of some cathartic medicine like hellebore, which removes the vos 
elements and leaves the best (Plato, Rep. 567 C, xadéy 7, & 
xabappdy. Nai, vy & ¢ye, roy cvayrioy § ol iarpol ra eépare’ ol pos 
sd yxeiporoy ddatpotvres Neiwover rd AéArwrov, 6 3é robvarrics). 1k 
following passages may be selected from many others as throw 
light on Aristotle’s meaning—Plut. Sympos. 6. 7. 2, cai yp or 
wos, & ire, dpeveri{ay nal pamdperos (wddow loxves)’ GAN’ ray icin 
xpyrdueves § dairy caragryz, rd pév ododpde éeeivo nal ovrrovr aya 
wai yiyover dbirpror, 4 8 dAnbivh Svvams Kal cadpocieg wapapera 
cépar:’ ovre 3) nal 4 xdbapow row otvev, rd wAncrixoy apapows @ 
pavxdy, els wpatiay éfy cat ipaivoveay xabiorqo:: Strabo, p. 413% 
&n gacw eet (at the Malian Anticyra) rév &AdBopor ducts 9 
doreiov, dvratba 3¢ (at the Phocian Anticyra) oxeud{erOss Bednar, & 
ed rovro drodnpuciv Beipo (to the latter) wodrets anbdpoees rai Geparea 
xépw: and Plut. Coriol. c. 12, Zofer op role vouw Exoveu é: 
yeyortvas xal card mapdy 7 yxpela ray Obedirpavay did re TH ange 
kovdiopod Beopdvas, nal niy ordow dua cxeddces frstlov, af ro bogies 
pOucra cal cuvernppivoy rois dnpaywyos Gowep wepirreps rs sO 
pocepdy xal rapayades droxabapbein. That certain sacred rites pc 
duced a similar effect on the soul to that produced by catia 
medicines on the body, we see from Plato, Rep. 560 D, revrer & 
grou xevacarres kal xabipavres ny Too Karexopévou Te Ue aire Kal Tr 
pévou puxip peydron rédeot, and Aristid. Quint. De Musica, p13) 
Bid nal ris Baxyixts rederds end Soo ravrate wapewhsoto ddyou 10H 
Zxcrbai pac, Sees dy i ray duabeoripav wroigow dus lov § rine 
roy dy ravras perpdiay re xai dpyjocer dua waidiais exxabaipates, where 
the purging influence of the rites is traced in part to the mosic by 
which they were accompanied. On the whole subject of 
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xd@apors effected by music and also by tragedy, see Sus.‘, r.p.6418qq., 
and Prof. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, c. 6. 
We are not distinctly told in the passage before us that a «déapow 
awsa@nparey occurs under the influence of the sacred melodies, as we 
are in the famous passage of the Poetics about tragedy (Poet. 6. 
1449 b 278q.), but we can hardly be wrong in taking the musical 
xaOapois to be a xdbapow of wabnyara like the other. It should be 
noticed that music appears to purge all emotions, not merely, like 
tragedy, those of pity and fear, and also that the kind of music 
which produces a cathartic effect is by no means the wailful kind 
characteristic of such modes as the mixo-Lydian ; music of this — 
sort is charged with human feeling and essentially human, whereas 
cathartic music is full of a divine affasus (Probl. 19. 48. 922 b 19, 
85 al dppdles rH Yop@ 1d yoepdy cal Hovxtovy FOos nal pédos’ dvbpwomuc 
yap. ratra 8 dyovow al Draz dppovia, quicra 8¢ atrayv 9 twodpvyori: 
évOovctacrixi yap xai Baxyixn). In Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1. 349 sqq., 
the ‘ Dorian mood’ is said to inspire ‘ deliberate valour’ ‘firm and 
unmoved With dread of death to flight or foul retreat’ (cp. 1342 b 
12 sqq.), and is also credited with a cathartic influence which 
Aristotle does riot ascribe to it— 
‘Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds.’ 
Here the passage before us may be present to Milton’s mind. 
Julian perhaps refers to it in Epist. 56. 442 B, drs yap wpd spay abrol 
ras Wuyas ond rhs Oeias povoiens xabapbévres dvncovrat, niocreutéoy rote 
mpoaropawoperas opOas vrdp rovren. 

ll. tadré 8) todro x.r.A. Aristotle seems still to be speaking of 
the effect of the sacred melodies. They cannot fail, he thinks, to 
purge others besides those who are specially given to éovcvacpds— 
those who are specially subject to the emotions of fear and pity 
(two allied emotions, as we learn from Rhet. 2. 8), and indeed 
those who are subject to emotion of any kind, and also those 
who are not specially emotional, so far as they are accessible 
to emotion. Philoxenus had represented the Cyclops as ‘ curing 
his love with music’ (Philox. Fragm. 7: Plut. Amat. c. 18), and 
anger also was thought to be soothed by music (Athen. Deipn. 
623f sq.). As to the specially emotional persons referred to, 
cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 1. 1228 b 35, of pév oy vocdmdau nat doGereis xa) deAoi 
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xal twd rey rowdy wabnydrey wdoyovdi Tt, wAqY aes re xai geadaps § 
woAdoi, and Probl. 19. 48. 922 b 21, faora 3¢ avranw GY tarogdpuyer: 
évbovcarnixh yap Kal Baxyiun. «ard per oly ralray wacyoper Te” wally 
coi 8¢ of dobevets paddov ray Suvaréy eici. 

18. xa6’ Sco dwsBddder Tay Tovodrey éxdore, ‘so far as a share = 
the things mentioned’ (i.e. emotions) ‘falls to each’: cp. 3. 6. 
1278b 22, naff dcov émPddrAes pépos éxdory rou (@v xadec, and Platc. 
Rep. 421 C, daréoy dwwe éxdoroe rois Zvecw 7 Giow awodidast ra 
peradapBavew evdayovias. 

14. twa ndBapow. Bern.‘ irgend eine Katharsis,’' and Prof. Batche 
(Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. 2, p. 246, mote 1} 
observes, ‘ riya xdOapow implies that the a/harss in all cases is nat 
precisely of the same kind,’ and (p. 247) ‘ it is pretty plainky impilie/ 
that the atharsis of pity and fear in tragedy is analogous to, but nt 
identical with, the datharsts of “enthusiasm.”’ This may be sz, 
but I am not sure that Aristotle means anything more than that ab 
experience some purgation, though the amount of it varies with tr 
amount of emotion by which they are severally possessed : cp. Phr. 
De Trang. An. c. 9, def 8¢ xai ra cowd (‘things which are shared br 
men in general’) yu) wapopay, GAN’ dy rive Adyp ridecOar. Tc, indeed, 
is sometimes added to a substantive merely to soften it, as in Xen 
Oecon. 8. 3, xal yap xopis ef dvOpdney ovyxeiperts dorur GAN’ Gray per 
womow & rt dy roxy éxacros, rapayy ris Hawerat nal GeacOa: drepwés, bu 
I do not think that this is the case here. 

noupiLeoGar ped” HBorijg. For xovpifecbu cp. Plut. Coriol. c. 12 
(quoted above on 8): De Gen. An. 1. 18. 728 b 8, dAéyus &¢ reo 
pixpp xpévp xard rds Hixias xovdifes rovr’ dmidy, Gray wheovdoy, nabawep 
4 porn poh, dy imepBAAy rp wAgOe" nal ylp raiTys dstoboy rh 
odpar’ etnpepet paddoy: and Hist. An. 10. 5. 636 b 29 sqq. 

15. dpolws 8 «.1.X., ‘and similarly the cathartic melodies also’ 
(as well as the sacred melodies) ‘are a source to men of harmless 
pleasure.’ So Vict. ‘ ut cantilenas illas sacras, quas docuit adhiberi 
solitas sua aetate ad expiandos lymphaticos, praeter furorem quem 
levant affirmavit gignere voluptatem, ita nunc testatur cantus 
purgandis animis factos, qui tamen non opitulantur ope divina 
valde commotis animo, sed concentu vocum sonorumque, apto illis 
motibus, prosunt, continere in se suavitatis plurimum.’ The fact 
that they are a source of harmless pleasure shows that they are 
well suited both for diagogé and for relaxation (cp. c. 5. 1339 b 
25 8qq.). The cathartic melodies here referred to seem to be the 
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same as those which are called enthusiastic in 1341 b 34. I under- 
stood this passage otherwise when I wrote (in vol. i. p. 366), ‘the 
melodies also which purge emotion are similarly productive of 
innocent pleasure.’ I should have written, ‘just as the sacred 
melodies produce this effect, so the melodies which purge emotion 
are similarly productive of innocent pleasure.’ [Since the fore- 
going note was written, Sus.‘ (1. p. 611) has rightly disagreed with 
the view which I took of the sentence in vol. i. p. 366. I then 
thought that it referred to cathartic melodies as distinguished from 
cathartic harmonies, whereas I think now that it refers to cathartic 
melodies as distinguished from the sacred melodies, whose effects 
I take to be described in éx rév 8 lep&v pedov, 8—ydovys, 15. I am 
still of opinion that xafaprixa should be retained in 15, and not, as 
Sus. suggests, discarded in favour of spacrsxd. | 

16. 81d «.7.A. Mev is taken up, not by & in 19, but by 8¢ in 28. 
With Spengel and Sus. I insert (xpjo6a:) before beréoy : cp. xpnoréor, 
13428 I, 2, xpyoOu, 27, and ypnoréoy, 29. For Oeréov xpicba:, 
cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 15. 1, nce yap Giaw per Baoréa apd ris wédews 
7a Onpdowa Gravra. Atd—ayomords is virtually repeated in 26-28. 

18. dwei 8 6 Oearhs Sirrdg a... Cp. Poet. 26. 1461 b 28 sqq. 
For éAevbepos nai wexadevpévos, see above on 1338 b 3. 

‘19. & Se gdoprinds dx Bavadcuy nai Ontéy cai dAdev Toodrev 
ouyxeipevos. Sus.‘ aptly compares Cic. De Fin. 2. 14. 44, cum 
Epicuro autem hoc plus est negotii, quod e duplici genere volup- 
tatis coniunctus est. 

21. dySvas nai Oewpias, ‘contests and spectacles.’ Cp. 8 (6), 8. 
1323a1, mpos d¢ rovroe wept ayovas dmipédeta yupriKots Kal Atoyvora- 
xovs, kay ef rivas érépas cupBulves rowavras yiverOa: Oewpias, whence it 
appears that a ‘contest’ was a kind of ‘spectacle.’ A dramatic or 
musical performance would also be a ‘spectacle.’ Gewpla is ex- 
plained by Stallbaum to be used in the wider sense of ‘ festival ’ (¢opr7) 
in Plato, Laws 650A, rijs rov Atovicov bewplas. Cp. also Isocr. Aeginet. 

§ 10, ore Ovoiay obre Gewplay ofr’ DAnpy éopriy ovBepiay, We infer from 
the use of xai in xal rots rosovros that Aristotle is prepared to pro- 
vide dyives and Gewpiac at which music of a higher type is performed 
for the citizens of his ‘best State.’ It is remarkable that he should 
expect day-labourers to care for music of any kind. 

22, eloit 8 dowep adrévy ai wuyal «1A. As to the souls of 
Bavavoos and Oyres cp. Plato, Rep. 495 D, quoted above on 1337 b 
8. The position of elci is strange; it seems hardly to belong to 
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borep airap al Wuyal «r.d., and yet it can hardly belong to ore = 
«.r.A., for that clause is already provided with an eloi. Did Aristas 
originally intend the sentence to run elo) 3¢ ra» dppomae wapexSdec: 
and insert deep «7.4. by an afterthought? Perhaps the repetii= 
of eici in 24 is to be compared with the repetition of dmc in 3. 13 
1283 b 17 and of épyor in 8(6). 5. 1319 b 35. 

28, odrw nal ray dppondy wapexBdoes eloi. Here the relate 
between the soul and an dpposia dwelt on inc. 5. 1340 b 17 s@& 
is again present to Aristotle’s mind. The pefortvdeori and owre 
Avdori (Plato, Rep. 398 E) are probably among the modes referred 
to, and perhaps also the low-pitched Lydian and low-pitche 
Ionian (see note in Sus.‘); at any rate both high-pitched and lov- 
pitched modes are treated as sapexBacas ray dppomée in 6 (4). 3. 
12902 24 sqq. The abandonment of the mixo-Lydian mode » 
Bdvavoos and 6yree is uncomplimentary to Sappho, its repnte? 
inventress (see above on 1340 a 42). 

24. nal Trav pedGy 7A cUvrova nai wapaxexpwopdva, ‘ and of mek 
dies those which are highly-strung and unnaturally coloured 
Zuvrova is perhaps used here in opposition both to arasen o 
padaxd, as in 1342 b 2x and 6 (4). 3. 1290a 27, and to Sapa, as in 
De Gen. An. §. 7. 786 b 35, aal éy rois pédeos rd Bapt rer overion 
Bédrwov. The Cretans are said by Ephorus to have used im the 
songs the rhythms which are most civropo (Fragm. 64: Miller. 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 2g0). For the meaning of xp#pa in music see 
Liddell and Scott, s.v., and Sus.‘, 1. p. 636sqq. Aristotle probably 
objected to the musical innovations of Timotheus, of whom ve 
read in Pherecr. Xeipw», Fragm. x (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 333), 

otros dravras ots Acyo 

mapehnrvd Gdov dxrparédous pupynmds, 

é£appovlovs tmepBodalovs r’ dvocious, 
and also to the music of Agathon: cp. Plut. Sympos. 3. 1.1. 
Oavypd{o 8¢ nal "Epdrwva rovroy, el ras ev rois péAcot wapaypecas Baedvr- 
répevos kal xariryopéy rov xahov "Aydbepos, d» wparoy eis rparypdiary govis 
éuBadety nal trropifas 1d ypeopariady, Gre rovs Mucous édidacner, avrot 
nuiv, as dpare, noxikeor ypwopdray xal drOypay rd cupmicuwr cuwendnce 
ral riv dad rev drew arroxdeies rpupyy xal n8veddeay x.r.A. Compare 
also Philoch. Fragm. 66 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 395), where we 
read of Lysander of Sicyon, cal sepueAdv ry cuvroviay ri ixdpyo- 
cay ey rois Widois xBaptorais, ypopard re eSypoa.mparos éxiBdpwe x.1.h., 
and Pratinas, Fragm. 5,'quoted above on 13404 42. 
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26. Scéwep «.r.. So Plato makes over Spi: for famous men to 
women and worthless persons (Rep. 387 E). 

28. wonep eipnra:, in 13424 2. 

BO. xabdwep efwopey mpdrepoy, in c. 5. 1340 b 3 3 sqq. 

31. of xowwwvol «.1.X., ‘those who have shared in philosophical 
study and in musical education,’ as distinguished from mere 
musicians on the one hand and philosophers who have not studied 
music on the other (see above on 1341 b 27). For the phrase 
cp. Plato, Gorg. 487 C, xowevots yeyoréras copias: Laws 968 A, 
matdeias édaons diedndrvOapev Kowovdy yerspevor: Hipp. Minor 363 A, 
ot pddcor dy dyriromoaipeba pereivas Huw tas ev hirogopla dvarpipijs : 
Theaet. 172 C, of dv rats grtoaodias woddy xpdvoy diarpi 

32. & 8 ey ry wodtteig Ywxpdrns x.7.A. Here begins a similar 
review of the opinions put in Socrates’ mouth by Plato in the 
Republic to that which we find at the end of the Book on 
Revolutions (7 (5). 12. 1316 a 1 sqq.). As to these passages see 
vol. i. p. 519, noter. The passage in the Republic referred to is 
Rep. 399 A sqq., where Plato seems to imply that the Dorian and 
Phrygian modes inspire courage in war and temperance in peace. 
Aristotle holds, on the contrary, that the Phrygian mode does 
neither the one thing nor the other. @pvyoy should probably be 
‘Ionian’ in Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 30, déowep oty 6 DAdroy 
adetre ray madevopévov véwr rv dppoviay riy Avdiop xal riv Spvyov, Thy 
pév rd Opnvades xa drrorevbis npay éyeipoveay ris Yuxns, Thy 8¢ rd mpds 
ndovas ddtcOnpéy xal dxédacroy avfovcay: cp. Aristid. Quint. De 
Musica, p. 22. For é rj modtreig cp. 2. 6. 1264b 28, 6 (4). 4. 

1291a 11, and 7 (5). 12.1316a 1, in all which passages the phrase 
is used in close proximity to a mention of 6 Zwxpdrys, and 2. 5. 
1264 b 24, % wodsreia wept fs 5 Zeoxpdrys elpnxev. In 6 (4). 7. 
1293 b 1, on the other hand, we have Sowep WAdrov év rais roAcreias 
(perhaps referring to the Eighth and Ninth Books of the Republic), 
and in 2. 1.1261 a 6, é ry woXtreia rj TWAdrovos, 

$4. dwo8oxupdoas, in Rep. 399 D. 

2. adAés. For the absence of the article see note on 1255 b 36. 1342 b. 

8. For the difference between épytactixd and wa@ynrixd see above 
On 13414 21. 

Syrot 8 Ff trotnats’ waioa yap Baxyeia x«.7.A., ‘and poetry makes 
this clear’ (i.e. that the avAds and the Phrygian mode are similar 
in effect), ‘for every sort of Bacchic frenzy and all Bacchic agita- 
tion of mind [when represented in poetry] find their fit expression in 
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the pipes more than in any other instrament.’ In transiat-- 
ximmow ‘agitation of mind’ and not ‘bodily movement’ I ha: 
followed Sus., who may probably be right (cp. 3, woGsyreed, ar: 
c. 3. 1337 b 42), but I have done so with some hesitation, ix 
Baxyeia is used of physical movement in Plato, Laws 672 B, ras ~ 
Baxyetas cal xacay Tiy panciy xopeiay, 790 E, cabdxep ai raw éxtppice 
Baxyeay ldoas ravry T7 Tis mevncees Ea xopeig Kai povoy ypepera, ar 
815 B-C. For éoriy év (=‘ sitae sunt in’), see above on 1330 b +. 
and cp. c. 6. 1341a 3, and Plato, Protag. 354 E, 356 D (where se 
Stallbaum). It should be noted that in a letter (genuine or nc: 
from Olympias to Alexander quoted in Athen. Deipn. 659 f ste 
distinguishes between ra dpyacrixa iepa and ra Baxyixd, though in tx 
passage before us Baxxeia is evidently connected with ro épyecriuw. 

7. olow 5 SOvpayBos «.rX., ‘as for instance the dithyram!, 
[which is an expression of Bacchic frenzy,| is generally agreed tc 
be a Phrygian melody ’ (and to require the Phrygian mode). 

8. odveow, not far in meaning from réyeqp: cp. 6 (4). F. 12892 
11, rns aires Ppornoees ravrns. 

9. Sidte @rAdfevos x.7.A. Vict. ‘est autem molestum hac in parie 
quod legitur in media sententia accusandi casu poéove.” Schr 
‘ Reizius latere nomen dithyrambi Philoxenei suspicatus est; ¢ 
recte quidem. Equidem non dubito Mugois id fuisse, quo nomine 
fabulas tragicas ab Aeschylo et Agathone publico in certamine 
Athenis commissas fuisse novimus.’ Sophocles also wrote a tragedy 
thus entitled (see Nauck, Trag. Gr. Fragm., p. 175). Schneider's 
conjecture has been adopted by Coray, Stahr, Bekk.?, and Sus., and 
is probably right, if indeed rods Mucovs is not an explanatory gloss 
which has crept from the margin into the text. Bergk accepts the 
change (Poet. Lyr. Gr., Philoxenus Fragm. 20), and adds, ‘hnc 
refero Plut. De Mus. c. 33, dcre obd€ {yrety rapa ravrys 1d Seryprive: 
divacdas, érepor olxelws ciAnhev 5 mounris ae olor [dpoor MSS. in place 
Of do ofov] elreiv dv povooss (corrige Muoois) rév txo8epioy révop exi rp 
apxny, 9 rov pefodvdddy re nal Sdptov dwt rv ExBaow, } rdv txodpiyds re 
nat ppvyoy én ryv péony (1d péoov?).’ If rovs Mucous is correct, the 
dithyramb probably turned, like the tragedies of the same name by 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, on the story of Telephus. The mention 
of the title of the dithyramb is made somewhat abruptly, and also 
without necessity; still the title of a poem by Tyrtaeus is given, 
though less abruptly, in 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 39. As to the subjects in 
connexion with which the Dorian mode was employed, it should 
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be noticed that, as Plutarch points out (De Musica c. 17), it was 
sometimes used for rpay:xol olkros and even for ¢perixd, subjects as 
alien to it, one would have thought, as a dithyramb. We see from 
Plato, Laws 669 C, that composers were not always successful in 
mating melody and words. 

LL. éwo ris $tcews adris. Cp. Poet. 24. 14604 3 sqq. 

12. wepi 82 ris 8wptoti «rAd. See above on 1340b 3. 

14. rs 82 det w7.A. Is this a reference to Eth. Nic. 2. 5. r106.a 
26 sqq., b 26 sq.? Cp. also Magn. Mor. 1. 24. 11924 6, 6 dpa 
€AevOepeos, éweidn dorw dwawerds, pécos tis dy etn rovroy. 

15. 4 8é Bwproti x.r.d. Cp. c. 5. 1340 b 3 sqq. 

16. avepdy 8x ra Adpia pédyn apéwer wadedeoQar paddov Trois 
vewrdpots. Coray and Sus. read rovs vewrépous. Vet. Int. translates, 
‘manifestum quod Dorias melodias oportet erudiri magis iuniores,’ 
but whether he found rots vewrdpous in his Greek text is doubtful. 
I incline on the whole to retain rots vewrdpors: cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 14. 
1128 a 19, fore ydp riva wpérovra rp rxL0vTe A€yew dv wadias pdpe rai 
axovey, and Plato, Laws 811 D, sxpoonxovres ra padsora dxovew véos, 
and 821 E, retro rd paénpa, & Gavpacriv piv A€yets, wpoonxoy 3 ai 
pabety rots péois. 

17. eloi 8@ 8do cxowoi—34. +d wpéwov. Susemihl brackets this 
passage as an interpolation, and I incline now to think that he is 
right: I thought otherwise when I wrote vol. i. p. 366, note 1. It 
would seem that the writer of it seeks to qualify the decision just 
arrived at in favour of the use of the midway mode in education by 
pointing out that for certain ages the relaxed modes are the only 
possible and becoming ones, and also that there is something to 
be said for the use in education of such modes as the Lydian. It 
is hardly likely that Aristotle would do this, unless we suppose 
a change of mind on his part, for he would scarcely be willing to 
unsay what he has said against the relaxed modes in c. 5. 1340 b 2, 
or to allow the boys for whose training he recommends the Dorian 
mode to be also trained in modes which he regards as soft and 
effeminate. Besides, as Sus.‘ remarks (1. p. 616, note), after what 
has been said in c. 6.1340 b 35 sqq. we do not expect to hear of 
old men singing, except perhaps on the occasion of some special 
festivity (c. 5. 1339 b 9 8q.). The language of the passage recalls 
that of Plato in Laws 78g B, +d duvardy nal xpérov éxdoras mpoordrrey 
pixps raw wevrnxovra driv, and 670 D, iva xaboparres rds re appovias Kai 
rovs pubyovs dxAéyerOal re ra spoohxorra oloi r’ Sow, d rots rnAcxovross re kai 
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rowovros goew wperov. We also hear a good deal about ré dover 
and rd mpéwov, or rather rd apyérros, in the opening chapter of t& 
Book which stands next to the Fifth, if we adopt the order « 
the Books which has been adopted in the present edition and place 
the old Fourth Book immediately after the old Eighth. It shoud 
further be noticed that Plutarch seems to have had 17-29 before bic 
in An seni sit gerenda Respublica, c.18, é0wep yap, ef xaGqaov Rr adore 
diaredeiv, Wet, woAAGy réver cal rpéwray troxeperay Gorys, cbs dppovics a 
povorxol xadovat, pi) Tov dfdy dua cal cuvrovor Sidney yépovras -yerapesces, 
GAN’ év G@ rd pgdwor Eweors pera tov mpéwovros FOous. It is, however, 
possible that Plutarch had before him the criticism of the Repubic 
by rév wept ry povouny rwee which is reproduced here, and not i: 
reproduction in the passage before us. In addition to the obje- 
tions to the passage 17-34 to which reference has already bees 

made, it may be noted that, as Sus. has pointed out, looking to 
the reference to rd duvaréy in 18 sqq., we expect to be told tht 

the young should learn those melodies which are suitable to them 

and not beyond their powers, and not to be told, as we in fact are, 

that they should learn those melodies which will be the only ones 

suitable and practicable for them when they are past a certain age. 

Perhaps, however, the writer does mean that the relaxed modes are 

suitable both to the young and to the old; this seems to be 

indicated by his use of «ai in Gore cal mpdés riy doopéryy Hrcxiay, ‘ for 

the coming age also as well as for that of youth. If this is his 

meaning, however, and there is nothing defective in the text, he 

must be allowed to have expressed it in a very imperfect way. 

20. nat raGra, i.e. rd dvvara xal rd mpémovra, as well as ra pesca: 
cp. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 37, roy péooy dvayxaiovy Biov elyas AéArioros, rH 
cxacras dvexoudrns ruxeiy peodrnros. Td péoow would not be exactly 
the same for boys and for men of full age and for old men. 

olov toig drecpyadar 8d xpévoy «7.4. Cp. De Gen. An. 5. 7. 
787b 10, fore pey ody wacow 7 loxus év rois vevpots, Ou eat ra axpa{erra 
loyves paddor’ dvapbpa yap ra wia paGddAow eal dvevpa. eri Be Tois pew peas 
ote é¢mirératat, Trois 8€ ynpdoxovow Yon avieras 1 cuvrovia’ 8d dpde 
GoOevn xal ddvvara mpds ry xivnow, and Plut. An seni sit gerenda 
Respublica, c. 18, quoted above on 17-34. Oi dwepnxéres dd ypdv0r 
(cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 33) are distinguished from those who are in 
the same state from other causes: see Bonitz (Ind. 71 b 45), who 
groups with the passage before us Hist. An. 6.18. 572 a 18, 


aneisracs Oia Toy sdéyoy. 
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24. Sr tds dvewdvas dppovias x.7.4. Cp. Plato, Rep. 398 E, 
GAAG py pedn ye Pudrakiy ampenéoraroy cai padaxia eal dpyia, Iles yap 
oD;  Tives ody padaxai re kai ovupmormai ray dppomay; “lacri, § 8° Gs, 
wal Audori, aires yadapai xadovyra. See note on 1340 b 2. 

25. ds pebuorecds «.1.X., ‘taking them as connected with intoxi- 
cation, not conformably to the influence of intoxication (for 
intoxication makes men rather frenzied revellers), but as enfeebled 
and exhausted.’ . 

27. Gore xa wpds thy écopndmmy HAruxiay «7.4. This sentence 
seems to be modelled on 1342 a 28 sq. and to be intended to con- 
tradict it. Kal, 27, implies that the study of relaxed modes by the 
young (for with 3 we must supply rots »éovs or rods vewrépous) will 
be useful to them at their actual time of life as well as with a view 
to the coming time of life (see above on 17-34). We expect not 
Thy Tay mpecBurépoy, but rv ray arepnxdray dia xpdvoy, and we must 
not identify of mpecBvrepos with of dmreipnxdres 8:4 xpdvov (cp. 4 (7). 16. 

1335 b 29 sqq.), but for some reason the wider term is preferred. 

29. ém 8e «7... Here we pass from rd 8uvardy to 1d xpéroyv 
(cp. 17 sq.). The apodosis of this sentence is missing in a 
lacuna after dppona», 33. It seems better to adopt this view (with 

Sus.) than (with Schn. Cor. and Gdttling) to place a colon instead 
of a full stop after rocotra», 29, and to connect én 8’ ef ris, 29—- 
dpponay, 33, with what precedes. As to the lacuna after dpponay 
see critical note. 

80. For rovadry followed by 7, see above on 1266 b 36. 

SL. xécpor, probably ‘orderliness’: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 7, mpds 
evragiay xal xécpory, and Plut. Lycurg. c. J quoted above on 
1341 b 32. 

88. rodrous Spous tpeis. For the absence of the article see above 
on 1253 b rr. 
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Collation of Brit, Mus. MS. Harl. 6874 with the text of the Berlin 
Academy edition of Aristotle (ed. Bekker, 1831). 


I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. F. G, Kenyon for the 
following collation of Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 6874. 

The MS. contains the First Book of the Politics with the excep- 
tion of the latter part of its last chapter, from 12604 26, rd dp6o- 
mpayeiv, to the end. It also contains 6 (4). 15. 13004 24-1301 4a 
12, beginning with the words xAnpw nal 4 ¢€ dwdvray and ending 
with the word anyorud, and 7 (5). 1. 13024 3-1302 b 31, begin- 
ning with the words gaidov. davepiw 3 and ending with the word 
Meyapéw», ‘It is of octavo size, measuring 8{ in. x 57 in. It is 
on vellum, written in a very neat hand, apparently of the first half 
of the fifteenth century. There is nothing to show how it came 
into its present fragmentary condition, as it was rebound when 
acquired by Lord Oxford’ (Letter from Mr. Kenyon). 

The MS. does not, as far as I see, contain anything new except 
in one passage, 1253b 8, where a ‘lacuna quasi trium litterarum 
inter wotoy et dec’ is noted. None of the seventeen MSS. examined 
by or for Susemihl in 1252-12548 17 (see his edition of the 
Politics of 1872, p. xxviii) have any lacuna there. It is possible 
that rs has dropped out. But the MS. belongs to the better type 
of the second family and is nearly allied to P** (especially to P’), 
two MSS. which, with Ms P', the Vatican Palimpsest Fragments, 
and the Latin Translation of the Vetus Interpres, stand at the head 
of the authorities for the text of the Politics. Of course it has 
many errors of its own, and when it agrees with P*-*, some of the 
inferior MSS. often do so too, but sometimes it agrees with P** 
where none of the inferior MSS. do so (this is the case in 12524 
15, 1253216, 1254 b 2, 1257 a 13,16, 1300b 24, 26). I have 
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noticed only two or three passages in which it sides with inkir 
MSS. against P**—in 1252 a 26 it has ovvkdf{eoOa with Ms SU: 
L# pr. P*, and in 1257 b 21 it has 4 with P** Q L* Ald, no 4 
Ms P28 Tb, 


It often stands alone or almost alone in agreement with F: 


thus in 


12562 31 P* has efwSzev, and Harl. cixaper corrected into cxqo 
prima manu, 

b 2 éx is omitted by pr. P* pr. Hazrl., 
126648 17 wérepos Harl. pr. P*, 

b 35 ob8¢ yuas Ms P*® Harl., 
1258 b 33 éors M* P® HarL: dori P?, 
1259b 8 atpacw Harl.: atyacss (‘ ut videtur,’ Sus.’) pr. P, 

10 éo: P*® Harl. 


But P* has many false readings which Harl. has not, and m tr 
passages Harl. shows a striking resemblance to P*: thus in 12558 
37 we find éx yévow in P?Q M> Harl., and in 1302 b 19 Ald. pr. P’ 
have éy gcovras (alvécovra: yp. marg. P*), while Harl. has & és 
(marg. jw} alxécorras prima manu). It is obvious, therefore, ts 
Harl. is not copied from P*. 

The glosses found in Harl. in 1302a 28 and b 4 are fou 
also in red ink in the margin of P? and in a later hand than tk 
MS. in the margin of P* (see Susemihl’s edition of 1872 in thes 
passages). Harl. does not seem to have the glosses which zr 
found in P* but not in P*. 


1252 a 9. Aéyoves] Afyoues. 14. dherryny| eperrjan. Ita sempe. | 


iota subscripto nunquam adhibito. LB. card déyors] 
nara rovs Adyous. 16. dAn6y om. MS,, ins. in may. 
alia manu. 19. péxpe riv doveOérey om. MS. 2%. 
pépia] pipia, «26. evrdud{erbai] owdid{erban 98. 
om. MS. 82. dpyoy om. MS. 

b 8. gasw] pac, 10. rowentv] xowwriper, 12. wig 
dovw] némow doriv, et similiter 1.14 olcos dari, 18. 
waidds re] waidas 8¢. 23. dAdxer] drdAdyer, 38 
35] de. $2. rys om. MS. 

1258 @ 1. rédos] xal rédos, 4. paidds dorw] paidos doris, et i 
feresemper. 7. &{u€ dv] lacunain MS. 9. 40 
MS. 12. Aspvber] Airvbe, 18, 18. Sore aiohiner 


Gas rod] rot dye alobnow. 19. coriv] oxi 





| 
| 
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gpornees | dpovices. 35. tors] earl. 36. adpodiora | 
adpokicia. 


2-4. srepl olxovoplas elweiv wpérepow x.t.d.] sparer sepi olxovo- 


1284 a 6. 


plas elwcis® aca yap civyxecra: rds éf olev* olxovoplas de 
pepn, €& dw xddw olxia curéornxer. 8. woioy def elvas| 
lacuna quasi trium litterarum inter soiow et dei. il. 
forecay| éorecay. 25. évom. MS. - 38. ra 8] ra 
84. ==. 85. abrod] adrov. 86. ots now) obs dnciv. 
87. airai} abra:, corr., ut videtur, adras. 

Béorras 8°] xa) déoyras. 15, 16. Drov & éerly om. MS. 
16. dvOpwros dv}. dcidos Sy, corr. drOperos dy in marg. 
prima manu. 19. wapa] sepl. 22. dori] gor. 
25. dcriv] dori.  Bedriav] Bedrriov. 28. tort] dors. 
82. dori ms} gore sis. 88. eLwrepuxerépas] éferepixo- 
Tépas. 


b 2. wapa] wept. = 9. raw] waot. 12. BéAdrcoy] BéArioros. 


17, Sudxewras} dcaxeivevras. 8 om. MS. 20. gors] dori. 
22. doriv| dori. 28. Adyou] Adyor. 3B. roveiv] srouei. 
81. eis} ef. 87. roir’ dAnbés] rddn Bis. 


1255 a 2-4. cal Sixadw ... 1rd dovrevew om. MS. 5. xal post ris 


b 2. 


om. MS. 7. gacw) asi. 10. xpeirrovos] xpeirroy. 
15. dei} alei. 20. ofr] obre. 24. gacw] daci. 
26. ris | ris. 29. dovrovs | dovros. $1. elroper | 
elrapey (COrr. etsropery, prima manu). 82. dovdous} Aov- 


Aous. 38. avrovs] airois. 84. vopifovow] ropifovoi. 
85. cal devOepov} Aevrepov. 86. Somep}| Sowep nai. 


gyot] gaol (ut videtur: corr.sec.manu). 87. &xyovor] 
dx .ydvow, 

dx additur supra lineam prima manu. 7. vd ante 
deonxd{ccxy om. MS. 18. dort v1] dors si. 18, dori} 
fort, = BA ris] ris. «97. Frepal efya. 29. Beowdrns | 
Seonéris. 82. r@ xracbas} ra» racbat. 38. ric} ris, 
et ita saepe. 


1256 9 4, air} ry] abr7. 10. % olxovopec)| olxovopexy. 138. 


b 6. 


wapa] wept. 16. riots] xrqots. 17. wérepor| wérepos. 
28. ddX’} ddd, 86, ddceias} cdeias. 41. dayjjs | 
dAayns. 

Anorpucdy] dnorpexdy. 6. rovs} ras. 9. redevobeior| 
rerevobeicr. IL. péxpes} pdxpis. 14. abrois| abrois. 
16. ré\Aa] rd dda. 28. dori] dori. 82. dyabjr] 
dyabay. 35. ovdensas] obde puis. 87. gore] dori. 
41. xpnparioriciy] xpnparexyy, : 
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1257 a 18. yéyover] yeyore. 296. dr won] ex Adom. 27. ore 
elroy. 29. éeriy] Zor. 85. @wypuias| acy, 
pr. manu, » additum est postea. 

b 10. Agpos}] in marg., alia manu, Accor. 12. obde] ofr 
17. yepropiven yoopivey. 31. 4] #. 23. Ddeg: 
dveyens. devia] cori 33.. dpaper pane ea dps om 
Baice. 986. panes) xpoparixye. 37. covi} der. 

1258 a 8. {yrotow] {yrotes. 15. riva om. MS. 18. a” 
Grd. . 20. dor} Zorw. Ql. dcxep| Sawep. 30. 
neva rip] xara rd rip. 82. Sycias] syle. 37. cero’ 


pneis. 
b 18. wo] roi. 14. ergots| xrjoce. 15. Acarae om. MS. 
: 16. réwowe} rovross. 20. ders} dort. yy pqparerics: 
xpnparnoruge, 80. ywoudrer] ywropéver. 83. éaris' 
dovi. 96. r7s om. MS. 88. odparos| odpares. 
1250 a 3. daypedds}] dryers. 18. orovid{evew]| owovbd{eon. 
25. éusopiary] dpereprie. 28. rovro] revras. 20. 
ye. 365. sdéper om. MS. 87. pépqg om. MS. 
b 8. “Apacis} olsacie. 10. dyer} Zxox. 18. dwep éovi 
MS. 14, re post dv3pa» om. MS. 25. seuv] eeu. 
26, eire] ri. 97. Zarvs] dori. dor] Zor. 28. &] 
dy. 86. xabdwef] xardsraf. 40. ei8 & dpydpecs ... 
radése om. MS. 
1260 a 5. 3¢] &. ©. drctbepav] eAcvrepos. 1. duapepteres| 


_ #dxroy. 20. davis] éoris. 25. émoxorotew] émate- 
moves, 36. Post verbum dperq deficit MS. 


BOOK IV.c. 1g. 


1300 a 24. Incipit xAgpe xa i ef dwdvres. 25. gudas] gids. 
gparplas| arpias. 26. woliréy] wodsrindo. 28. « 
revtay | && rivew. 29. cx rwiy| cx tives, 8) 3c 36. 
éx teviav] ix river, 36. cx rivdv] dxriver. = 41. ex row] 
x river, et ita 1300 b 2-4, 17, 1301 2 2, 3, 8, 9. 

b 4. rd 8é dx rivtiv| rére 3¢ te river. 7. ovres| otre. 10, 
réy spocdder Kai ri» xupiay om. MS. 22. dudiofe- 
rovow] dudicByroves. 80. wdrcow] wddccs. 

1301 a 4. duacripal 8qxacrnpia. 7. curdva{dpera] curka{isoc. 
9. diuKaornplov] Sicacripiov. 12. Post verbum dnporud 
deficit MS. 
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1802 a 3. Incipit Gatdor. qavepdy &. 10. é¢yylvovras] éyylyvovras. 
14. 4 de ray... } om. MS. 16. ylyvorrai] yivorrat. 
28. Scholium in marg., ris lodryros 8ndovdrs nal ris 
trepoxns. 88. airay] abrév. 

b 2. Post vBpe iterantur verba & ddixos wAcovexrotvras rovrer, 
sed ab ipso scriba error notatur. 4. Post rpérov 
inseruntur verba épi6aa 1 qurovexia, éyeras 32 xal 7 
psrbapria, 6. w&s| xds. 10. Post éré 32 inseritur 
per. 12. cracid{ovow]| cracid{oven. 19. *AGpmow] 
"AGnynot. évécovra:| dy Zcorra (Marg. pi} alycovrat, prima 
manu), $31. Post verbum Meyapéer deficit MS. 


APPENDIX: B. 
On the use of Hyperbaion in the Politics. 


Hyprrpaton is much used in the Politics—more, I think, than 
in the Nicomachean Ethics—for the purpose of emphasizing a 
particular word or words. 

Kihner’s account of Hyperbaton (Ausftihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, 
§ 607. x) is as follows—‘ In Hyperbaton two words forming toge- 
ther a unity are severed by the interposition of one or more less 
important words. By means of this severance prominence is given, 
asa rule, to one only of the severed words, that which stands first, 
but often also to both of them, especially when both are placed in 
emphatic positions in the sentence, for mstance at the beginning or 
end of it.’ In one particular this account is open to amendment. 
The severed words are not always only two in number; they are 
more than two, for instance, in Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 38, obre wdyrag 
toils olxeloug erefeAbeiv dvdéyerat Adyous. 

‘In the following passages the emphasis appears to fall on the 
first only of the severed words :— 


4 (7). 1. 1323 b 39, érdpas ydp dori tpyor wxodijs raira, 
4 (7). 2. 13244 21, hpeis 3¢ tadryy xponpyyeba viv ri» one, 
5 (8). 6. 1341 a 22, Sove spis Todg Totodrous at’r® xacpols xpnordor 
éy ols xr. 
5 (8). 7- 13428 4, & yap wept dviag cupBalva wdbos Wuxas loxupés, 
rouro dy sdoas twdpxet. 
Pp2 
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In the following passages, on the other hand, the emphs 
appears to fall on both, or all, the severed words :— 


4 (7). 1. 1323 & 16, ddgAov yap dvros rovrou Kai thy dpiotyy dese 
ddnAov elvas wols relay, 
5 (8). 6. 1341 b 10, ey ravry yap 6 wpdrray ob THE abTOS peraynpifen 
xdpw dperiis, d\Ad rijs ray deovdoran glory, 
8 (6). 4. 1318b 7, nabdxep dy trois apd robrev dddxOy Adyos, 
37, xal Apfoves dicales dca 1d tay ebOuvGy civar capices 
érépovs, 
8 (6). 4. 1319 b 23, @udal re ydp Erepas wourrdae wAcloug asi ¢pr 
rpiat, 
8 (6). 5. 1320a 14, Bet 32 nal rp wodcreig wdvrag pddccra pir che 
elva: todg woditas, 
35, Teyvarréov oby Swas dy ebwopia yévocro ypint. 


The following words are’among those most often emphasized 
this way—ovdels and pndels, was, woAvs, obros, Zearros, els, airéc aid 
6 aurés, Dos and 6 dros, rowovros and é rowtres, ris and res, réew, 
and sroior, 

Occasionally two sets of words are thus emphasized in the samt 
sentence—e. g. in 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 3, 9 yap dporoxparia dsorpen art 
raurns woAU ris wodsreias, where both &dorpxer wold and rainy TF 
wodsrelas are emphasized by severance, and in 8 (6). 4. 131916 
day yap olzeiov rovro rq rovovry bhyp paddov, where both dxey rem 
and olx¢ioy paAXoy are similarly emphasized. 

Groups of words linked by xaf or ¥ are often emphasized in ths 
way: e.g. in 


3- §. 1278 a 6, éy piv obv rois dpxalos xpévos wap’ dxios fe bobhw 
7d Bdvavooy § ferxdy, 
17, dor’ dy pév rin wolivelg tov Bdvauoor dayum 
elvaz xai Tov O¥jra swroAlras, 
19, é& § nat’ dperdy al ripai didorra Kai at afer, 
g. 10.1281 24, Ad’ Spa Tods Adrrovg Sixawy pyar xal 1H 
®ovalous ; 
8 (6). 3.1318 a 16, fwera dx tev wevraxociwy Tous Aafders wat & 
. tev xrlow. 


It should be added that, though in nearly all the cases of the 
severance of connected words which have been examined by me ® 
the Politics the aim evidently is to throw emphasis om particult! 
words, I have noticed two or three passages in which this camno 
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be said to be clearly the case. They are passages in-which the 
relative is severed from its substantive. We have in 


4 (7). 1. 1323 b 15, Avwep efande Sidoracw Sy haydy airds eipat d:a- 
. Goes ravras, 
6 (4). 4. 1290 b 28, xpés 8¢ rovros, olg xiuveiras popiors gxacroy airy, 
6 (4). 14. 1298a 31, Svwep 7 reAevrala Snpoxparia vip dtoixerras tpérov 
(contrast 6 (8). 1. 1337 a 24, 8» rpéwop viv 
dxacros éxipedetras rey abrou téxvov £.7.X.). 


Is any emphasis intended to be thrown on the severed words in 
these three passages f 


APPENDIX C. 
*On the variahons in the order of words in T' and w'. 


A CONSIDERABLE proportion of the variations in the order of 
words which we observe in 0' and I* may be arranged in 
classes. 

1. There are those in which * sever the adjective or pronoun 
from the substantive with which it agrees, while m' place them 
together :-— 


12534 7, ddrs dé woderexdy 5 dvOpewos (gow II" ((Gor 5 dvbpemos 
m7), | 
b 7, wept rpsiy ay rovrey oxerréoy ety I? (wep) rpidy rovrey 
oxerréoy dy ein II"), 
1256 b 26, rovroy dyra rdv mdAepoy I? (dyra rovro» I1'), 
1270 b 28, xpicedy alos peyddewy I (xpiceay peydAer elo? 11’), 
1273 b 36, vopodérny yereaGas orovdaioy I* (yeréoGas vopoberny orou- 


Saiow I1'), 
12742 17, xipwos dv 5 dipoe I" (dy 5 dipos xipios M* P' and 
perhaps ©), 


1276 b 14, als érépay peraSddy wodsrelay I? (sodsrelay peraSdAy 1’), 

1323 b 15, &» hapey avras elvas dcabéces ravras U1" (elas ards 
ravras diabéoas II’), 

1330 b 29, ri» ev SAny py wosety wddsy eDropoy II* (dd py) wouity 
T Ms, rw om. P’), 

1336 2 38, Thy ovvavAlay sroeirbas ravrqv Il? (roeicbas thy ovvav- 
day 11), 
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i 14, tiea Exes Suvapey TP (rive divepsp Exes TI"), 

1341 b 26, riva Exe Sovapey P* Il (riva Sivapey Tex the rest)’, 
1340b 8, §6os ¢yoves cracipérepor Il’ (Zxovew $Gos I"), 
1289 b 29, xdoas dpéper vis rics I? (dpaper wdous 1"), 
1290 b 24, sacar Zyew wéuy Il? (Zxew wacay sddcy II"), 
13128 40, risw Drow éxdorn wolsreée IT’ (wodscrecaw dxdory I’), 
1315 b 12, wAciorow yap éyévero xpévor II" (xpdévow éyévero TI’), 
1320 31, 6 rerpypévos ydp cor: wibos Il (widos deri» 11’) *, 


2. There are those in which 0* sever words from the words the 
govern, while 0’ group the words together. A substantive, fx 
instance, is often severed from the genitive it governs by I’, wher 
it is not so severed by I’. . Thus 0* have in 


1328 b 17, dav d¢ ri ruyydey rovrew éxdetwor (v3 rovren ruyxdsy I, 

1331 b 4, 1d wAnOos dsapetras ris widews (ver wéAc@s Ssaperre: I), 

13378 2, 18 mpocActwow Bowdera: tis Gicens dvaxAnpous (ris Goo 
BotAera: 11"), 

1340b 20, rois wywins dpyérrovea réy wadies (dppdrrowa re 
yywiene 11"), 

1309 b 38, od8erépay piv ydp évBéxera: airésy (ovderépay yp are 
érSéxeras I'), 

1321 b 30, abra piv ody dwystdacal eiot rovrey rpeis (rovrer «ii 
rpeis 11’). 


A similar tendency appears in the following passages, though a 
a less marked degree :— 

1341.8 23, xd@apow paddov dvwaras § pdbyow IT? (duvara palo 

Ms P' and possibly r), 
24, oupBéBnxey dvavriov alte xpis saideiay IP (airg Gute 

0’), 

1296 b 31, xadrep tie rev wdovolee ol wévyres émbupecew I 
(xabderep ol wévyres vijs Tae shoveiee éxcOvpotow Il), 

1302b 14, yiverOa: yip clober dx riov roaodrew I" (yivecta: yp @ 
rar roovrey ele6e MéP' and possibly Fr), 

13228 1, xowevei» ddivaroy ddAjAow I (commveiy dAprows ahiocre 
1"). 


3. In all the above passages the order of words adopted in 
is more broken and more emphatic than that adopted in I’, and 





1 In 1303b all MSS. have viva 11" have ést Barra wadciy bareipy 101 
over : II* gadciy ie? daira Gcdelgr, where D 
> In 1338 a 25, 0n the other hand, are evidently wroog. 
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the following passages also show a leaning on the part of * to 
a more emphatic order (in the first five the adjective is placed 
before the substantive by 11*):— 


1276 b 40, ob dy etn pla dper) wodkrou cal dedpds cyabot TU? (dperi 
pla 1), 

1280 8 16, davdAos xpsral II" (xperat gavdos II"), 

1290b 8, mAclova pdpia II* (ydpta wAelova II"), 

1294 22, apxatos rhovros xal dpery II* (dperi) eat xAovros dpyaios 11"), 

13208 22, dei sroseiy Sdlyas dxxAnoias DP (éxxAnoias dAlyas 11’), 

1277214, dapdy 3) rév dpyovra viv owovdaioy dyabdy elvas «cal 
Ppdmpor I" (elvas cyabdy xal ppdvspow I"), 

1329 b 2, dy rpérov rovroy II" (rovroy ro» rpéwor 11), 

1 1301 b 26, é» rf wodsreig ravry I? (dv rairy ry wodsreig I’), 

1330 b 27, rovrev duorépay Il? (dudorépoy rovres I1'), 

1334 29, dwes BéArra ra cdpera yérqra I" (Sees rd cepera 
BéArwra ylynras 1’), 

1337 b 12, rd c&pa wapacevd{ovcr yxeipor dvaxeiobas I" (wapaccevd- 
(oves rb ciiya xeipor dcaxsicbas 11’). 


Yet sometimes 1’ place words in the more emphatic order. 
Thus they have in 


1259 b 30, Se riv yuouiza cédpova ely xal dydpeiay nai dkxaics 
(cas edeppova 1") 

1265 b 15, dXcous rots xAjpovs eiyor M8 P', dvloovs elyov rove wAj~ 
pous IT (rovs xAnpous dxlcous elyow II"), 

1280 b 30, ode Zovw 4% wddis xoweela réwov (} wos ovx gore 117): 
Cp.13418 21 (ote Zorw 6 aidés TT1) and 1286 a 15, 

12812 27, datda sdvra (wdvra Gaiaa 11°), 

1282 @ 40, rovrey sdvrev (ndvtev rovrey II’), 

1331 a 16, rd 8d (nreiy Bei nal Girocode)ds (ra Se dei Cyreiv xal Gido- 
codeiy II"), 

1339 8 39, ef Sd ra roaira def Biawoveiy adrovs (3 rd roadra II"), 

1300 b 27, doa rois detyouew dw nabddy emipéperas ddvov (rois 


debyoues pévov II"), 
1307 b 11, Sov’ décivas cuvexds rovs abrovs orparryeiv (rovs atrovs 
ovvexés 11’), 


13228 31, éy pel{ovs 8¢ oxnpars (dv cxnpars d¢ palfom 12°). 
4. In some passages the genitive is differently placed in 0’ and 
? ° 


1326. 20, wddeds clos pipos T?, pépos lol wikews Me P' and 


perhaps T, 
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13404 1, rauerdpa & airis 4 Gucts dovis I* (§ vow abrys éere P 
doriy 4 diors abvas T Ms), 

1311 b 18, xpepevos abrov ry Hug If" (19 GAsalg airos I’), 

1319 b 147, Seep cuntBy rijs ovdcews alriow yeréoOas 1" (airur =. 
ordoews II"), 


In 13118 22, on the other hand, 0* have rods sweptxoores re: 
soksray and M*P' and perhaps If rie wolsrise vous bwrepeyom 
and in 1291 a 33 0" have dvayxaiée dors pdpiow ris wéAces and M'? 
and perhaps I deayxaide dors ris widces pdpiov. 

The variations classified in the foregoing pages amount ») 
nearly half the entire number of variations in the order of word 
in 1 and 0°. 


APPENDIX D. 


Reminiscences in the Politics of passages tn the writings of Piss 
and other Greek authors and of dicta of notable men. 


We are concerned in this Appendix not with explicit references, 
but with reminiscences, or apparent reminiscences, of a tacit kind 
I have endeavoured to gather together in it those noticed in th 
commentary, or most of them, and a few which I have observe 
since I wrote it, beginning with reminiscences of Plato's writings 
or dicta. Many reminiscences have no doubt escaped me, lu: 
those which are here pointed out may serve in some degree to thro* 
light on the direction and extent of Aristotle’s reading in connexion 
with the Politics. 


i. Pato. 
2. 108 1252b 5 sqq. Laws 805 D-E 
114, 117 16 sqq. — 1776 A, 680 A sqq. 
122 1253a 8 Polit. 267 B sq., 276 A? 
162 1255 b 20 sq. — 2598 


1778q. 1256b 23sqq. Sophist 222 B~C, Laws 823 B 
1258a 10sqq. Laws 962 A, Rep. 397 E 


224 1260b 5 8q. — 777 E (cp. 720 B sqq)). 
260 12648 25 Rep. 422 E 

268 1265a 23 Laws 625 C sq. 

270 b 1 sqq. — 928 E sq. 

271 q-10 Rep. 460 A 


2. 315 
317 
322 
337 
358 


169 
172 


189 
196 
207 
212 
222 
223 


225 sq. 


227 
236 
238 
240 
285 
296 sq. 
393 
306 
311 
312 
318 
322 
323 
326 
33! 
338 
34% 
346 
347 
348 
35° 
35! 
358 
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1269 a 34 Sqq. 
b 14 8qq- 

12708 4 Sqq. 
b 34 sq. 

1272b 9 sqq. 


1277a 26 sq. 
b x1 sqq. 
24 Sq. 
25 8qq- 
1279 a 3 8q- 

b 17 sq. 
1280 b 20 sqq. 
1281 a 34 sqq. 
12824 15 8q. 

20 8qq. 
25 8qq- 
b 14 8qq- 


t 23 8qq- 
1283.4 40 sqq. 
b 23 sqq- 
12848 3 sqq. 
1286 b 3 sqq. 
1287 a 38 sqq. 
1288 a 4 sq. 
41 8qq. 
13234 36 sqq. 
40 8qq- 
b 29 sqq. 
13244 27 Sq. 
32 8qq- 
b 9 8qq 
41 5qq- 
1325 b 21-23 


3° 8qq- 
1327 a 19 sqq. 


585 


Laws 776 C sqq. 

— 781 A sq., 806 C 

— 780-1, esp. 780 B and 781A 
Rep. 548 B 
Laws 712 E 


Laws 643 E 
— 762 E? 
Meno 71 E 
Rep. 433 C 
— 341 C-D 
— §50C 
— 369 A sqq. 
Laws 713 E sqq. 
— ForA 
Rep. 601 D, Cratyl. 390 
Laws 945 B sqq. 
— 756 E-758 A, esp. 757 C, 
Rep. 540 D sq. 
Gorg. 490 B sqq. 
— 488D 
— 489 E sqq. 
Rep. 540 D 
— 445D 
Polit. 298 A sq., 300 A 
Plato ap. Diog. Laert. 3. 18? 
Polit. 292 B, E, 259 B 
Apol. Socr. 29 D, E 
— 30 A sq. 
Rep. 435 B sq., 441 C sq. 
Theaet. 175 D sq., Rep. 476 A sq. 
Gorg. soo C 
Laws 637 D 
— 7o4C 
Polit. 2g9 C, E 
Laws 709 C sqq. 
Rep. 369 D 
Same passage 
Laws 738 D sq., 751 D, 766 E 
— 704C, Critias 110 E 
— 737 D, Critias 112 C 
— 705A 


586 


3. 361 
368 


375 
39! 
394 
395 
406 
419 


420 
422 


425 
431 
434 
436 
442 
454 
455 
456 
457 


477 
480 
485 
486 
487 
489 
490 
495 
496 
499 
501 
502 


506 
507 


512 
519 
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13278 37 8qq- 
1328 a 6 sq. 
8 sqq. 
b 6 sqq. 
13304 14 Sqq. 
26 
3° 8qq- 
b 32 sqq. 
1331 b 13 8qq- 


20 sqq. 
26 sqq. 
39 8q- 
1332 8 11 8qq. 
4° 8qq. 
b 16 sqq. 
37 Sq 
1333 8 35 
1334 b 9 sq. 
12 sqq- 
22 sqq. 
27 8q. 
29 8qq- 
1335 b 38 sqq. 
1336 a 8 sqq. 
3° sqq. 


33 84- 


34 84q- 
41 Sqq. 
b 6 sqq. 
33 
35 §4q- 
1337 & 14 Sqq. 
23 8qq.- 
27 84q- 
29 sqq. 
b 2 8q. 
8 2) 
1342 @ 22 8q. 
1337 b 35 8q. 
1338 b 6 aqq. 


Laws 952 D sqq.. 
Rep. 375 B 
— 375 D sqq- 
— 369 C sq., Critias r10 C 
Laws 745 C 
— 777 C sq. 
— 1777 C sqq- 
— 778D 
— 848 C sqq. 760 B sqq., 
762 B sq. 
— 7458 
— 962A sq. 
Meno 78 A 
Laws 728 C, 859 D-860 B 
Plato ap. Plut. Manus, c. 46 
Polit. 301 D sq. 
Laws 690 A, Rep. 412 C 
— 628 D sq., 803 D 
— 653 B, 659 D 
Phaedr. 245 D 
Rep. 441 A sq. 
— 591 C sq. 
Laws 721 A 
— 784 E, 841 C sqq. 
Theaet. 153 A, B, Laws 789 E 
Rep. 376 E sq. 
Laws 643 B sq. 
— 791 E sqq. 
— 1794 
— 429 B 
Rep. 378 D aq. 
_— 466 E sq. 
— 644 D aq. 
Laws 804 C-D, 810 A 
— 923A sq. 
— 903 B, Charm. 156 E 
Laches 190 B sq. 


Rep. 495 D sq. 
Laws 803 D sq. 
— 794C 





3. 520 
529 
534 
536 
538 
542 
55° 
557 
571 

4. 139 
158 
181 
204 
aii 
212 
213 


217 
258 
260 


286 
290 


29! 
309 
3322 
336 
358 
371 
376 
379 
406 


409 


415 
438 
442 
446 
447 
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1338 b 9 sqq. 
1339 @ 26 sqq. 
b 33 
1340 a 5 8qq. 

18 sqq. 


42 8qq. 


1341 a IO sq. 
b 10 qq. 
1342 b r7 8qq. 


1288 b 41 
1290 a 30 sqq. 
1292 2 31 
1294 b 18 sq. 
1295 b 4 8qq.- 
13 §qq- 
2 sqq. 


1296 @ 8 9q. 
1299 & 25 8qq- 
38 8qq- 


1301 b 4 8q. 
26 sq. 
29 
1302 a 2 sqq. 
1303 & 26 8q. 
' bb 28 sq. 


1304 b 
1306 a 
1307 & 


b 
1309 b 


13108 


b 
131248 
b 
1313 a 


22 sqq.- 
19-31 

17 8q. 

4° 8qq- 
3° 8qq- 
18 8qq. 
20 sqq. 
12 8qq. 
34 84q- 
12 sqq- 
26 sqq. 
19 sq. 

T9 8qq- 
25 8qq- 


Rep. 410 D 

Laws 819 B, 820 D? 
— 658 E sq. 

Rep. 401 D, Tim. 47 D 
— 399 A sqq. 
— 398 D sqq. 

Laws 812 D sq.? 

Gorg. gor B-go2 A 

Laws 785 B, 670 D 


Rep. sor A, g40 E sq. 
Polit. 291 D 
Rep. 557 C sqq., Laws 712 E 
Laws 712 D sqq. 
— 679 B sq., 728 D-729 A 
— 728 D-729 A, 791 D 
Menex. 238 E sq., Laws 756 E sq., 
y12 E, Rep. 417 A-B 
Laws 744 D - 
Polit. 360 C sqq. 
Rep. 370 C, 374 A sqq, Laws 
846 D sqq. 
Laws 690 D 
— 17574 
— 757 A sqq. 
— 767E 
— 708 D 
— 792C 
Rep. 565 A sqq. 
— 551 D sq. 
Gorg. 483 C 
Phaedr. 262 A, Rep. 424 B- 
Rep. 424 B-E 
Laws yor E, Rep. 562 
Rep. 562 B 
— 652 E, Laws 793, 870 A 
Laws 715 D 
Rep. 568 E sq. 
Symp. 208 C sq. 
Rep. 567 C sq. 
Laws 690 D-E, 691 D sqq. 
— 691 D sqq. 
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4. 456 1313 b 18 sqq. 
459 28 9q. 
477 1315 b 8 sqq. 
494 1317 & 41 sqq. 
507 1318 b 1 sqq. 
518 1319 a 22 sqq. 
539 1320 b 33 sqq. 
549 1321 b 14 8qq. 
557 1322 2 § Sqq- 

ii. Isocratxs. 

2. 122 8G. 1253 a 9 8qq. 
155 1256 2 14 
177. 8q. 1256 b 23 sqq. 
228 1260 b 33 sqq. 
375 12748 14 8q. 

3. 190 1279 @ 10 sqq. 
447 1333 b 38 sqq. 
448 1334.2 8 sqq. 

4. 204 1294 b 18 sqq. 
334 1304 b 20 sqq. 
340 1305 & 7 8qq- 
409 1310 a 12 sqq. 
420 b 40 sqq. 
454 1313 b 6 sqq. 
460 29 Sqq. 
468 1314 b ar sq. 
477 1315 b 8 sqq. 
512 1319 a 2 sqq. 
535 1320 & 39 8q. 


iii. XENOPHON. 


2. 162, 164 1255 b 20 sqq., 33 Ocecon. 13. 5, 21.40 


3. 172 1277 b 24 sq. 
210 1281 a 15 sqq. 
300 1287 b 26 sqq. 
344 1326 @ 32 sqq. 
365 1327 b 25 sqq. 
414 1331 2 31 sqq. 
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Rep. 567 A 

— 566 E 

— 580A 

— 562 B sq. 
Laws 663 E 
695 A 
Rep. 556 E 

— 371 B 
Crito go B 





Nicocl. § 5 sqq., De Antid. § 253- 


Areop. § 61, Nicocl. § 24 
De Pace §§ 108, 122 sq. 
§ 54 8q., Philip. § 140 
Areop. § 40 sqq. 

Ad Nicocl. § 16 

Paneg. § 151 

Hel. § 33, De Pace § 112 
Ad Nicocl. § 11, 24 

Hel. § 34 

Ad Nicocl. § 16 

Areop. § 32 


— 7-35 
Mem. 1. 2. 42 sqq. 
Cyrop. 8. 2. 10-12 
8. 7. 22 


11.4 
I. 2. -3 Sq. 





Eg a 





4. 3198 
258 
260 
446 
460 


472 
475 
542 


iv. 
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1294 3 Sq... 
1299 @ 25 8qq. 
38 sqq- 

1313 a 21 sqq. 
b 29 8qq. 


1316 a 6 sqq. 
37 8q- 
1321 @ IQ 8q. 


Hommr. 


O6ccon. 9. 14 
Mem. 3. 9. 11 
Cyrop. 2. 1. 21 


‘Rep. Lac. 1g. 8 


Cyrop. 8. 7. 13, Hiero 3. 7 sqq., 
1. 38 
Hiero 9. 3 
— 6.5 
Cyrop. 2. 1. 8? 


The reminiscences of Homer noticed by me are more doubtful, 
but possible reminiscences of the Iliad are pointed out in 2. 257, 


3- 214, 273, 295, 301, 343, 379, 436 (compare also 2. 5.12634 11 
sqq. with Il. 1. 165-168), and of the Odyssey in 2. 239, 3. 177. 


v. Reminiscences of the writings of the following authors also 


seem to occur in the Politics :-— 


Aeschines 4. 198, 255? (see also 4. 214) 


Aeschylus 4. 460 


Aristophanes 4. 179, 510? (see also 3. 214 8q.) 


Democritus 3. 489 


Ephorus 2. 347-350, 4- 219 

Eubulus, the comic poet, 4. 462 

Euripides 2. 358?, 3. 459, 4. 211, 391, 460?, 461 

Herodotus 3. 326, 4. 461 (see also 3. 150 8q., 4. 208) 

Hippias of Elis 4. 297 sq. 

Hippocrates 3. 401, 473, 483, 532 (compare also 1. 8. 
1256 a 32 sqq. with Hippocr. De Aere, Aquis, Locis, 
vol. x. p. 556 Kthn, foot) 


Melanippides 3. 556 
Pratinas 3. 542 


Solon 3. 169, 228, 350, 4. 139?, 290, 391, 408 


Telestes 3. 556: 


and reminiscences of sayings ascribed to 
Alcibiades 2. 337 
Anacharsis 3. §22 
Epaminondas 3. §23 
the Lacedaemonians 3. 525 


Pelopidas 3. 423 


the Pythagoreans 2. 142 8q.: 
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of other sayings 3. 556, 4. 321, 507: of proverbs 3. 238, 417. 
461 ?, §98, 4. 226?, 290? 


Reminiscences may also occur, though this is more doubtful, of 
the writings of 
Anaxandrides 3. 201, 397 
Antiphanes 2. 252 
Archilochus 4. 465 (quoted 3. 368) 
Eupolis 3. 429 sq. 
Heraclitus 2. 153 (quoted 4. 474) 
Lysias 3. 160, 4. 334 
Phrynichus, the comic poet, 2. 120 
Pindar 2. 131, 153, 157, 3- 399, 4- 182 
Theognis 4. 226, 297, 321, 391 
Thucydides 2. 308, 3. 525, 4. 294, 402, 416, 


and of sayings ascribed to Aristides 4. 403, Aristippus, 2. 287. 
Socrates, 3. 217, 431, and Themistocles, 4. 403. 











ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 
TO VOLS. I, II, AND III. 


VoL. L 


P. 28, line 14, for wapwodAot read wapwoAAox. 

P. 20, eleven lines from foot of page, for compounds formed read things 
constituted. : 

P. 34, line 14. A. Schmekel (Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, p. 375) 
takes the reference in the words ‘docti homines’ (Cic. De Rep. 1. 24. 38) to 
be to Aristotle, while C. Hinze (Quos scriptores Graecos Cicero in libris 
de re publica componendis adhibuerit, p. 50 sq.) takes it to be to Panaetius. 

P. 148, line 9, for Hecuba read Helen. 

P. 236, lines 15-27. See as to the two arguments here summarized the 
explanatory notes on 3. 4. 1276 b 37 and 12774 § (vol. iii. pp. 1§7~159). 

P. 237, five lines from foot of page, for from read after, and dele first. 

P. 242, line rsq. As to this recapitulation, however, see note on 3. §. 1278 a 
34 (vol. iii. p. 182). 

P. 243, line 8 sq. I have given a slightly different translation of this sen- 
tence in the explanatory note on 3. 6. 1278 b 8 (vol. iii. p. 184 aq.). 

-P. 264, six lines from foot of page, ‘his disciple Dicaearchus’. See however 
below on vol. ii. pp. xiii and xiv. 


P. 270, note 1. In the quotation from 3. 16. 1287 b 6 for Gere read bev’ at 
(see critical note on 1287 b 6). 

P. 272, line 1, for compensation read return (see vol. ili. p. 282 aq.). 

P. 278, lines 17-20, add a reference to Diod. 16. 92. g and 9§. 1, and Stob, 
Floril. 98. 7o. 

P. 286, note. The term ‘mortal god’ is borrowed by Hobbes from Aris- 
totle: see Cic. De Fin. 2. 13. 40, sic hominem ad duas res, ut ait Aristoteles, 
ad intellegendum et ad agendum esse natum quasi mortalem deum (Aristot. 
Fragm. 48. 1483 b 15: Rose*, Fragm. 61). 

P. 290, line 14, for leadership read rule. 

P. 297, note 2. Mr. Shute’s essay ‘On the history of the process by which 
the Aristotelian writings arrived at their present form’ (Clarendon Press, 
1888) has been published since my first and second volumes appeared. See 
p. 164 qq. of the essay. 

P. 299, note 1, first column, last line but two, for So rsad 81. 

P. 324, note x. See critical note on 1331 b 4 (vol. ili. p. 112). 
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P. 328, in the quotation from Ion of Chios (Fragm. 63 Nauck), after ch’ 
add dy, 

P. 348, note 1, lines 1-2, read We find this many-sidedness and versatility 
more often realized, etc. 

P. 363, lines 21-24. See however vol. iii. p. 540. 

P. 366, line 1 sqq. See as to the passage here summarized the critical note 
on 1341 b 19-26 (vol. iii. p. 126 8q.). 

P. 366, last line, for The melodies also read Jast as the sacred melodies pro- 
duce this effect, so the melodies. (See the explanatory note on 5 (8). 7. 13421 
1§ in vol. fii. p. 566 sq.) 

P. 366, note 1, and p. 369, note. See the explanatory note on § (8). 7. 1342) 
17-34 (vol. ill. p. §71 8q.) 

P. 375, line 24, for thus composed read composed of owners of complete 
ots. 


P. 443, seven lines from foot of page, ‘he abandons’. This is true, subect 
to what is said in p. 435, line 14 sqq. 

P. 445, last line but one. See the explanatory nete on 6 (4). 14. 1298) 20 
(vol. iv. p. 349). 

P. 456, note. Add Plato, Polit. 299 B sqq. to the passages referred to. 

P. 470, lines 20-22. See the explanatory note on 6 (4). r¥. 1296.2 38 89. 

P. 502, four lines from foot of page, ‘the rich encroach’, etc. See expla 
tory note on 6 (4). 12. 1297. 11 for a closer rendering of this passage. 

P. 508, note 2. Perhaps it is better to read 4 woAcrela in 6 (4). 14. 12988 
than } solurea. See the critical note on 1298 b 8 and the explanatory note 0 
1298 b g. 

P. 509, lines 14, 15. This will not be so if I am right in bracketing f & 
rat with Spengel in 6 (4). 15. 1300 a 35. 

P. 513, fourteen lines from foot of page, ‘from each tribe or section of the 
State’. Probably rather ‘from the yrdpiyor and Sjpos’: see the explanstory 
note on 6 (4). 14. 1298b ar. 

P. 519, note, second column, line 4, add For other statements in this chepte 
inconsistent with statements made elsewhere in the Politics, see vol. iv. pp. 44; 
485 8q. 

P. 541, last line but one,‘ worth or’ shonld perhaps be omitted: see th 
explanatory note on 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 34. 

P. 566, seven lines from foot of page, for nor again where 2» wealthy 
majority rales over 2 minority of poor read nor again an oligarchy where 3 
tich rule, because they are in a majority, over a minority of poor. (See ctitial 
note on 1290 b 1g and explanatory note on 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 14.) 

P. 573, line 18. ‘ This agrees sufficiently well with the account of aristoc] 
in the passage before us’. I have changed my opinion as to this, and nov 
distinguish the aristocracy of the Third Book from that of the Fourth (od 
Seventh): see above, p. xxxvi, and vol. iv. p. ix. 

P. 575, end of Appendix E, ajfer Aristotle's? add It should not, howe, 
escape notice that if this part of c. 10 (1329 a 40-b 35) is an interpolation, ts 
an interpolation ‘of old date, for the author of the epitome of the Politic! 
Theory of the Peripatetics which is preserved in the Eclogse of Stobsews 


] 
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(a. 6. 17) seems to have had it before him when he says of the distribution of 
functions in the Fourth (old Seventh) Book of the Politics between the young, 
the eld:rs, and the old, radryy & dpyalay clvas wivu riv ddrafw, Alyvrriew 
mp&srow waractnoaptver, tohiricdy 52 wal raw Addaw oby Hrrov, which evidently 
refers, however inaccurately, to the views expressed in this part of c. 10. 

P. 577, line 2 sq. Should rovro oty tari 4 dd wodAAOU xpbvoy be read ? 


* 


Vot. Ii. 


Pp. xii-xvi. So far as the question has been investigated at present, it seems 
likely that neither Polybius nor Cicero had a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Politics, and that any resemblances traceable in their teaching to that of the 
Politics are due to their use of a work by an authority—probably Panaetius— 
who had a first-hand acquaintance with the Politics. See A. Schmekel, Die 
Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, pp. 47-85 and 374-379, C. Hinze, Quos 
scriptores Graecos Cicero in libris de re publica componendis adhibuerit, 
pp. 11-a1 and 29-55, and Sus.‘, vol. i, p. 660 sq. 

P. xiii, last line but two, and p. xiv, note 3. See however as to Dicaearchus 
C. Hinze, of. cit. p. 23 sqq., where a different view is taken as to the probable 
subject of the TpsroA:rinds of Dicaearchus. 

P. xiv, note 1. See Mr. Shute’s essay, p. 40 sq. 

P. xvii, line 19, after the Politics add See also the explanatory note on 4 (7). 
13. 1332 @ 19 as to Stob. Ecl. Eth. 2. 6. 12. | 

P. xviii sq. For a fuller list of apparent reminiscences of passages in the 
Politics see the heading Politics of Aristotle in the General Index (vol. iv. 
p- 642). 

P. xix, line 10, affer this passage add See, however, the explanatory note on 
4 (7). 14. 1332 b 38. 

P. xix, line 20, after 1333 a 30 add (see also explanatory note on 4 (7). 13. 
1332 a 38). 

P. xx, four lines from foot of page. For the term mpéro: Adyo: cp. De Part. 
An. 4. §. 682 a 2 sq. and Isocr, De Antid. § 71. 

P, xxviii, line 8, after wept add rijs. 

P. xxix, line 1, after 1338 a 32 sqq.: add 5 (8). §. 1339 b 10 8q.:. 

P, xxix, line 2, after 8 (6). 1. add 1316 b 36 sqq. and after 1316 b 39 qq. 
add 1317 a 13 8qq. 

P, xxxix, twelve lines from foot of page, for ‘disiecta membra’ read pieces. 

P. xl, line 5, after the Seventh add In one MS. of Pliny’s Natural History 
(the Pollingensis) ‘the first eighteen Books are wrongly numbered’ (C/ass. Rev. 
7: 452)- 

P. xlviii, six lines from end of note 2, dele in 4 (7). 17—sinducere). 

P, li, note 4, line 3, dele § (8). 4. 1338 b 15 and, and after 1260 0 24 (line 4) 
add 3. 5. 1278 a 40 and 3. 13. 1283. 40. 

P. lvi, line 21, after 12698 18 read M*P' add ris before xivhoas: If are 
probably right in reading simply «:»joas, which was the reading of T also (see 
vol, fii. p. xxv, and critical note on 1340 b 24). 

P. lvii, dele lines 1-5 (see critical note on 1339 a 29). 

P. 15, last line, for ydp read ydp. 

VOL, III, Qq 
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P. 36, nine lines from foot of page. Should robs be added before dpperi- 
pous? See vol. iii. p. 315. 

P. 28, line 9, for §@ec: read dec: (see Class. Rev. 7. 307)- 

P. §4, fourteen lines from foot of page, for yeréo0a: ropeOdryy read repelire 
yevic@a. . 

P. 61, line 17, after Latin Translation add unless indeed, which is 
probable, he copied the annotations from the MS. before him. 

P. 76, eighteen lines from foot of page, read dp8onpay<ér. 

P. 76, last line but one, after rods dwépovs) add In Demosth. Phil. 3. 54% 
has Aooplas gévou (/. pOdvov) cxdpparos where other MSS. have Acedopms j 
pbdévov 4 ox@ppyaros. 

P. 78, eleven lines from foot of page, after 23. add 23. é« om. I'. 

P. 80, line 19, for awoey read awePev. 

P. 80, three lines from foot of page, before Almost add See vol. iii. p. xvi. 

P. 81, twenty-one lines from foot of page, de/e rightly—note). See abow a 
p. 28. 

P. 82, line 19, end of note on 1264a 8, add Sus.** reads gparpia, 1x 
parpias. 

P. 84, twenty lines from foot of page, after rightly add but see explanstay 
note on 1283 b 4. 

P. 85, last line but two, afer 95. add txdurciy 11": Exrclway Me P: we 
cannot tell from Vet. Int. derelinguere which reading he found in his text. Se 
critical note on 1270a 21. 

P. 86, five lines from foot of page, after § 77 add (ed. 3, § 694 5q9.)- 

P. 86, last line but one, defore 12. add 6. 4 after éwiopacty om. TM, 9 rave 
om. L? pr. P! (corrected in P' in paler ink than the MS.). éride 8 vipa 
IM Bekk.: &71 82 yépow érider T' Sus, 

P. 87, fourteen lines from foot of page, after render it add 23. ‘yivessai I 
Bekk. Sus.: yeréo@a: Ms P' and possibly I (Vet. Int. fers). 

P. 87, four lines from foot of page, for (perhaps ... 1340 b 24) read (= ery 
cas: see above, p. xxv, and critical note on 1340 b 24). 

P. 87, last line, read in. 

P. 88, line 10, after Vet. Int. add 6. weppasBois 11? Bekk.: sepasPois 0 Ses: 
see Class. Rev. 7. 307 sq. 

P. 92, line 22, after here add It is, however, so used in Eurip. Fragm. 795 
Nauck (ed. 2). 

P. ror, line 5. Tis roatrys may possibly refer forward and mem 1% 
wod:refs : see the explanatory note on 1337 b 6. 

P. 104, line 16. At the end of the note add For rd spé&ypara goipes 
cp. Plato, Laws 757 D, riv viv quopéryw xaroi(ay wéduy, and Aristot. Poet. 

14. 1453 b §, 7a wpdypara yurdpeva. 

P. 106, last line, after here add As to &a ri corrnplay cp.c. §. 1254512 and 
Plut. Pelop. c. 24, 3 ydp spires, ds loue, eat evpidsraros vépos rp ci{ete 
Seoplvy rév od) (ay Svvdpevov dpyovra xara giow drodidecr, 

P. 114, thirteen lines from foot of page, defore Plato add TWaidés re cal walber 
waitas may possibly be added because époydAaxres standing by itself might be 
taken to refer only to children, and not to grandchildren also. 
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P. 114, ten lines from foot of page. It is probably from Panaetins that 
Cicero derives the views expressed in De Offic. 1.17. 54: see C. Hinze, Quos 
scriptores Graecos Cicero in libris de re publica componendis adhibuerit, p. 50. 

P. 115, thirteen lines from foot of page. The passage referred to as 7. 13. 11 
is probably 6 (4). 13. 11. 1297 b 24 sqq. 

P. 118, line 14, end of note, add Cp. also Xenophanes, Fragm. 5, 6 (Mullach, 
Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 101 sq.). 

P. 118, seventeen lines from foot of page, add In illustration of é& wAadvov 
gap cp. Strabo, p. 336 sub_fin.—337. 

P. 123, five lines ftom foot of page, add 12. péypt ydp rovrov x.7.A. For the 
phrase cp. Hep paxpofiérnros 6. 467 a 20 and [Plato,) Epinomis 978 C. 

P. 128, twenty-one lines from foot of page, after 29. add For 4 @nplov 4 Geds 
cp. Plut. Publicola, c. 6, ob8érepoy 82 juxpdy 063 dxOpdmvor, GAA’ f Ociov 4 
Onpiwdes. See also Plat. Aristid. c. 6 sud fin. and De Profect. in Virt. c. 1 
sub fin. 

P. 131, ten lines from foot of page, for The ellipse—waca perad\curuch read 
Cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 20, Erepor (sc. Sixagrhpiov) Soa els Ty wodsrelay pipe, 
where sept ravra must apparently be supplied before dca. 

P. 133, seventeen lines from foot of page, after xpfow add and 8 (6). 8. 
1321 b 16. 

P. 138, twelve lines from foot of page. Prof. Bywater.points out (Archiv 
Sur Geschichte der Philosophie, Band ii. p. 504), no doubt rightly, that the 
article is used before ‘Hgalorov because the Hephaestus of Homer’s Iliad (18. 
376) is referred to. It should be noticed, however, that in the Politics the article 
is almost always prefixed to the names of gods and goddesses. The phrase 
v7 Ala is the only exception I remember. 

P. 147, line 17, after cp. add Plato, Polit. 289 B, rd 82 wep? (gow erijow Trav 
Hyepay, sAzy SovAwy «.7.A, 

P. 189, twelve lines from foot of page, add 87 sq. See explanatory note on 
1375 b 21, and cp. Diod. 17. 77. 3 and Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6 (vol. iii. 
p- 605 Kiihn), 300 88 peydAow peydAa eal rd Exyova yivera:. 

P. 164, line 15, end of note, add Cp. Soph. Philoct. 138 sqq. and Manil. 
Astron. 5. 739 sqq. (where atque omnia iusta priorum should perhaps 
be read). 

P. 169, three lines from foot of page, before Their add and Hippocr. De Aere, 
Aquis, Locis, c. 18 Kuehlewein (vol. i. p. 556 Kiihn), pévover 3° dy ro aire - 
rogouroy xpévov, cov ay dwoxpp abroios roils xriveow 5 xdpros’ dxéray 5t 
pnadre, ts érépny xdpnv Epxovra:. 

P. 171, line 5, before Giph. add Vet. Int. ‘ quicunque quidem sponte natam 
habent elaborationem ’: 

P. 171, line 9, after betreiben’ add J. C. Wilson, ‘ the industries of which 
spring up of themselves’, a rendering which resembles that of Vet. Int. 

P. 171, line 11, for vita read épyacia. 

P. 171, line 22, end of note, after c. 12 add I am not disposed to be dogmatic 
in support of Victorius’ interpretation of the rare word airéguros in the passage 
before us, but I still incline to think that it is right. See for J. C. Wilson’s 
view Class. Rev. 10 (1896), p. 187 and Archiv fiir Gesch. der Phil. 11. 260 8q. 
The meaning of aéréguros may be studied in Pindar, Pyth. 3. 47, where 


Qq2- 
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it seems to mean ‘ self-engendered ' (‘self-caused’, as Liddell and Scott, nx 
‘ sponte natus’, as Boeckh): cp. Polyb. 11. 25.2 Hultsch, rd éf atriw rm 
cupdray yvépeva ptyara «al yécovs. Its meaning is still clearer in Dio Cas. 
44- 37.2. Here abrégvros is contrasted with dad ratropscroew and explained by 
és wapaceevis ovyyevous, and it seems to mean ‘ self-bred ’, ‘ self-engendered’, 
i.e. engendered by the stock of which the person comes (‘ bon chien chasse de 
race’). ‘Erepépvrow 8éy8por is ‘ a grafted tree’, i.e. a tree not self-engendere? 
(Theophrast, ap. Julian, Epist. 24, referred to by Liddell and Scott). Cp. also 
the use of abropuys in Plato, Laws 794 A, where it is explained by &s éraiy 
fvriASwow abrot cyeddy dveuploxove:. If avréguros in the passage before s 
meant ‘ springing up of itself’, we should expect that exchange (4AAayq), if x 
carried too far, would be described by Aristotle as adrdédgwros, for he szys = 
I. 9. 1287 a 18 sq. that exchange not carried beyond a_ certain poitt is 
necessary. Yet he nowhere describes the necessary kind of exchange s 
abréguros, 

P. 173, after line 13, add ot piv vopaSixdv Spa xal Ago-rpecdv. That thee 
lives were often conjoined we see from Strabo, p. 511. 


P. 172, nine lines from foot of page, offer 1216a 7 add Cp. also [Plato,' 
Axiochus 366 D, 0d cara yey riy upirny yiveow 73 vrhmow wxdrale ; 

P. 172, next line, add 10. wal ydp ward riv ef dpyfs yéveow «.7.A. Cp. 
[Plato,] Menex. 237 E, and [Demosth.] Or. Fun. c. 5, wévra ydp rd qierorre 
Gya wai rpogpiy rois yryvopdvos dw’ adbrijs rijs pices plpa. 

P. 179, sixteen lines from foot of page, after cuvéorneer adele and in... 
1283 b 3). 

P. 181, line 10, after 8. add ton 8 oGran.t.A. Cp. Hist. An. 1. 13. 4938 3 
ol 8 Spas obre rabrd capri obre wéppw capxds, and 2, 13. 504 b 11 §q- 


P. 187, end of note on rou wActrow xat xpypdraw, add For the account of 
xpnuariorieh here given cp. Plato, Gorg. 452 C, where the xpoparser§s claims 
to be wAovrou Snwovpyés. 

P. 188, line 13, before Eryxias add the saying of Solon to Croesus reported 
in Diod. 9. 27. 2, of Plato, Rep. 531 A and Laws 742 E, and of. 


P. 193, line 8, add 12. dA ris piv vicyy ris 8 tyleav. Aristotle her 
probably has be‘ore him Plato, Laws 962 A. 

P. 203, lines 3-5. I prefer to the interpretation of this passage given hee 
that given by Sus., and independently with greater fullness and clearness by 
J. C. Wilson in Class. Rev. 10 (1896), p. 184 sqq. and Archie fiir Gesch. do 
PAsl, 11. 246 qq. and 12. 508qq. The latter explains 80a dwd jx by bo0 HA 
XPnpanconKeys xpnpyariCera dwd ys, comparing Oecon. 1. 1343.8 26, eard peer 
82 yeapyie) wpordpa wat Betrepa: Soa dwd ris yi, olow peraddevriay) eal d si 
4AAq rowdrn, and translates the whole passage ‘all the forms of scquisitie 
(or all the industries) which make their profit from minerals and from thing’ 
growing from the earth which, though not edible (or fruits), are still useful. 
One difficulty in connexion with this rendering should be noticed. 
short phrase 80a dwd ys wal row dwd y9s yvopévow the words dad yit oo 
twice, and one would expect them to be used in the same sense in both places 
but in the first place we have to translate them ‘ from minerals’ (i.e. from rock, 
metal, soil, sand, etc.) and in the second ‘ from the earth’ (i.e. from soil, bat 
not from rock, metal, or sand). We need not make too much of this difficalty, 
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but it seems to me to exist. It appears also to be implied, which we hardly 
expect, that agriculture ob xpyyarifera: dad yijs, though it obviously derives 
food from that source (Oecon. 1. 1343 a 30 sqq.: cp. Plut. Numa, c. 16, where 
yewpyia is described as b dwd ys Alos), but this is implied in Oecon. 1. 1343 a 
26 sqq. also, so that this passage is open to the same objection. 

P. 203, line 5, after 1256b 26 add and cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300b 320, Erepoy 
(sc. Scacrhpov) boa els tiv wodrrelay piper, where we have to supply wept raira 
or something equivalent before Sea. 

P. 203, last line but one. I have here taken AwBawra: in ra odpara AwBar- 
Ta, as passive and 7d odpara as the nom. to it, but it is more likely that 
AwPayra: is middle, and that the words should be construed, ‘men injure 
their bodies’. 

P. 206, lines 10-12, dele dAAd piy»—1339 a 39. 

P. 209, twenty-two lines from foot of page, after rdv olxovépov add Cp. (with 
J. C. Wilson) Kiihner, Ausfiibrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § §93, Anm. I. 


P. 209, twenty-one lines from foot of page, after 1253 b 4 8q. add for though, 
as Sus. has pointed out, it has not been said there or in any preceding passage 
that the rule of the husband over the wife is a political rule and the rule of the 
father over the child a kingly rule, it has nevertheless been implied in c. 3, 
1253 b 4 qq. that these two kinds of rule are two and not one. Aristotle 
perhaps adds dAAd... BactAseis somewhat unguardedly in his eagerness to 
explain at once how the one kind of rule differs from the other. A similar 
inexactness of reference occurs in 1. 5. 1254 b 3, &owep Adyopey (see also 
explanatory notes on 1312 b 34 and 1321 b 5), and it is not, I think, 
necessary to suppose (with Sus.) a lacuna before the words «ai ydp «#.7.A. 
These words, as Vict. has seen, are closely connected with what precedes. 
See J. C. Wilson's remarks in Archiv fur Gesch. der Phil, 12. 52 9qq. 

P. 210, lines 16-20. Perhaps it is better (with Sepulveda) to supply 7d 
dppey wal 7d O9Av with ovvlornxe than to take ouvéornxe as impersonal, as 
I have here done. 

P. 213, line 17, after quoted add Cp. also 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 3, ds dorm ovx 
éAarroy Epyor 7d twavopOGoa soAsreiay 4 eatacKevd (ew tf dpyns, and Eth. Nic. 
9. 9. 1169 b 10, ef re gpldov paddAdy lon 7d eb woiciy 4 wdcyey, and see 
explanatory note on Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 11. 

P. 217, line 11, after Cp. add Sext. Empir. Adv. Math. 4. 3. p. 722. 12 
Bekker, ro» Adyor rijs dedyray avaotdceas, oloy ebfdws Tov re odparos «al 
THRs Yuxns, and. 

P. 219, fourteen lines from foot of page, after dpy:téerovas add and Plut. De 
Gen. Socr. c. 12, ob ydp rot dpydyvou 1d Epyor, GAA’ ob wal 1d Spyavoy g xpiras 
apes TO épyor. 

P. 223, line 13, after with him add Cp. Athen. Deipn. 262 b, ravras ydp 
(sc. rds Atxvelas) bwepopa.y (ol BotAc) ob pdvow dd PdBor, GAA wal xard &3a- 
oxaNrlay, ob riv dy AovdodiBbacndAg Sepexparous, dAAA lOcoGdyres. 

P. 223, fourteen lines from foot of page, after wel6ecGa: add and Xen, De Re 
Equestri 8. 13. I incline now to follow Stahr, not Bonitz, in his interpretation 
of Adyos in this passage. 

P. 238, lines 3-5. Prof. Robinson Ellis adds other Greek examples to those 
given by me—Xen. Occon. 6. 14, rods Exovras 7d cepvdy Svopa rotvro tu adds 
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Te x&yadés, and 6.15, spoodxuro 1d wadés rH dyebg—and supplies me wit 
closer Latin parallels—Ovid, Met. 15. 96, 

At vetus illa aetas cui fecimus Aurea nomen, 
and Plin. Epist. 3. 2, cam dico princeps (‘where J. E. B. Mayor has 2 leamed 
note’). See Prof Ellis’ commentary on Catull. ixxxvi. 3 (ed. 2). 

P. 239, ten lines from foot of page, for is probably reaa@ may be. 

P. 239, seven lines from foot of page, affer p. 79) add@ But Hecatsess ai 
others had written ys weplodos (Bywater). 

P. 242, eighteen lines from foot of page, after els dele 3. 4 - . . Tam, 
and. 

P. 243, eight lines from foot of page, add 26. ds rods gAacas and 37. & 
éxelvous. ‘We often find els used of movement to persons, for instance m De 
Caelo 1. 3. 270 b 20 and Pol, 2. 4. 1262 b 26, 27’ (Eucken, Praepositioon, 
P- 33)- 

P. 248, lines 16-20, for but §@ecr . . . xpapdvew read probably rightly: x 
my remarks on the passage in Cilass. Rev. 7. 307. 

P. 254, line 16. 1 do not feel sure that Sus. intended to render sai ly 
‘gerade’, and I doubt whether it can bear this meaning here. Perhaps ss 
means simply ‘also’, and the sense is ‘since we see that those also quar 
who own property in common, as well as owners of several property, aud 
indeed that the former quarrel more than the latter’, etc. 

P. 254, line 25, after p. 54. 2 add See as to these cases of undivided property 
Dio Chrys. Or. 38, 2.151 R. Cp. Lucan, De Bell. Civ. 1. 84, 

Tu causa malorum 
Facta tribus dominis communis, Roma. 

P. 285, line 18, after 36. add wAtOos by, not obcay, though ri wéim is to 
be supplied: cp. Plato, Cratyl. 418 E and Stallbaum’s note, and see Kiser, 
Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. Gerth, § 369. 3. 

P. 256, nine lines from foot of page, add trois 8° ob yxpG@vras 
Cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 145, ToAAad yypioxovres bp0as bets ob bed rédons 
avrois xpnode. 

P. 267, twenty lines from foot of page, end of note on 1265 a 12, add Ths 
was proverbial: cp. Demosth. Prooem. 42, p. 1450, lows pay ody, Sowe os 
dq Addidy lori dwavr’ dp0ds wpdrrey, obras ob82 cow). 

P. 267, line 26. I have here taken 70 viv elpnpévoy wAHO0s as an ‘ anticipe- 
tory accusative’, but it may be, as Prof. R. Ellis points out, the direct subject 
of AavOdver. 

P. 269, twenty-three lines from foot of page, a/ter using property add Cp. also 
Cic. De Offic. 1. 27. 96, ut in eo moderatio et temperantia appareat cum specie 
quadam liberali. 

P. 269, fourteen lines from foot of page, after perpidrys add See Class, kev. 
7+ 309- 

P. 270, line 20, after § 41. 4 add (ed. 3. § 216). 

P. 271, line 4, after 1335 b 22 sq. add Téxva must be siplied with whelors 
from rexvonoilay (see Bon. Ind. 239 a 39 5qq.). 

P. 276, last line but four, and p. 277, line 9, ‘checked by an approach to 
the principle of the lot’. See below on p. 335, last line. 
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P. 283, twenty lines from foot of page, after given add (see explanatory note 
on 7 (5). 5. 1304 b 31). 

P. 293, line 5, after name add See Sandys’ note on 'A9. oA. c. 28, 1. 20, ri» 
CcaBerlay. ; 

P. 293, line 13, after «.7.A. add and Demosth. Prooem, §. p. 1422, } Hey ot 
apxi) Tot Soxipd(ay dpOas dwar’ tori pndty ofecbar apérepoy yiywmoxey ply 
paveiy, and Prooem. 18. p. 1430. 

P. 298, line 10, after 1326 a 32) add Hippodamus’ wish to be learned about 
Nature as a whole reminds us of the similar teaching of Hippocrates referred 
to in Plato, Phaedrus 270 C. See also Stewart on Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 7. 1102 a 19. 

P. 304, line 7, after xowawciy add See, however, vol. iii. p. xvii. 

P, 307, last line, a/fer efn add Or perhaps admirers of Lacedaemonian customs: 
cp. [Plato,] Hippias Maior 284 B, ob ydp wdrpoy, & Xhepares, Aaxeda:porlas 
uveiy tous yépous. See R. Hirzel, “Aypacos vépos, p. 72. 2. 

P. 308, line 20, after e.g. dele in 3.9... axed0r yap, and. 

P. 309, line 26. Maprépow raw atrot ovyyeray is probably intended to be 
emphasized by hyperbaton, the words é &deoaw rév pdvoy being interposed after 
paprupay: see vol. iii, Appendix B. 

P. 314, line § sqq. It is likely that the Polities were written, not before, as 
I have implied here, but after, the Politics. 

P. 316, nineteen lines from foot of page, after riw yiv add 40. For the 
change of construction in tds yarnacas wiles .. . pydeplav cp. 8 (6). 3. 
1318 a 15 sqq., where see note. 

P. 318, line 8. Prof. R. Ellis much prefers Victorius’ way of taking the 
passage, ‘We ought to think that a city approximates to a division into equal 
halves as divided into men and women’, 

P. 319, line 2, after Zavpoydra: add Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 122 (Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 460), rais 82 -yuvaif? (Xavpoudra) wdyra weiGorra: ws 
deoxolvais, Strabo, p. 165, as to the Cantabri, and Plut. Cato Censor, c. 8, as 
to the Romans. 

P. 323, line 5 sq. See above on p. 314, line § sqq. 

P. 334, line 10, for According to Plutarch read We read of Agesilaus in 
Plut. Ages. c. 4, dodas 88 rdéx01 xabhpevos ty TH Bactin® Oday wal xpnyati(ar, 
émova: rois tpdpas iwefavioraro. 

P. 334, line 25, after 1266 b 23 add Contrast the view of Plutarch, Lycurg. 
C. 29, } yap rinw ipdpay xardoracis ote dveos Fv, GAA’ bwiracis ris wodiTeias, wai 
Soxovca zpos Tov Shpov yeyordva: opodporépay twolnae Ti dproroxpariay, 

P. 335, last line. It has been pointed out by Mr. J. Solomon (Class. Rev. 
3. 298: see Susemihl, Jahresbericht fiir Altertumswissenschaft, 1891, Bericht 
iiber Aristoteles, etc., fiir 1887-1890, p. 124) that this expression of Plato refers 
not to the ephorate, as Stallbaum and others have thought, but to the kingship. 


P, 338, line 3, before For add Mimnermus had said of old age (Fragm. 5 


k), 
as a Bardwra 8 dpOadrpors wal véow dyudixvbéy. 
Cp. Herondas 1. 67 sq. and Hadt. 3. 134. 


P, 339, note on 1271a 14. I am inclined still to read rovry, but to inter- 
pret it in a slightly different way from that in which I have interpreted it in 
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this note. Is not rotrgy = rg geAcTipous xarageevdgesw rods wohiras? (: 
Demosth. Prooem. 4. p. 1421, o6r' elaba paxpodoyeiy otrr” Ay. . . vuw typnoaey 
rourg, and Plut. De Virtute Morali, c. 12, ratra 3° AGgeéAcz wail ol vopolire 
oumddvres épBddrAovow els rds woditelas cal piroripiay wai CpAOW wpds DAnia: 

P. 350, fourteen lines from foot of page, add 38. rds S&S gmoe. ‘Ce~ :- 
called by Bacchylides (2.8) Edfayris vacos, 2 title hitherto unknown. *x: 
evidently implying a claim to have been colonized by the son of Minx 
(Kenyon, Poems of Bacchylides, p. xxvii). 

P. 355, twelve lines from foot of page, after iv8eca ada’ Hippocr. De Muri: 
4 (vol. ii. p. 335 Kiihn), ef dyOpwwos bdivya lois cai GAfya sive, heuer 
TouTy voucor trays, e 

P. 358, line 4, for of read ascribed to. 

P. 359, line 19, after ordow) add Cp. also Plat. Cato Minor, c. 45, wher 
Cato says of Pompey, a’rds 82 17 wéAe: wapaxdbyra crdcess c-yawoCeren tr tai: 
wapayyerlas wal GopdBous pyxaripevos, Uf dy ob ALAnOe Be’ Grapyias porapyic7 
davr@ prnorevdpevos, and Justin 16. 4. 6. 

P. 361, four lines from foot of page, dele c. 12. 12748 2. 

P. 362, five lines from foot of page, de/e the parenthesis, ‘cp. ... change’ 
and see critical note on 1299 b 27. 

P. 366, nineteen lines from foot of page, for all magistracies vad 2' 
magistracies empowered to try cases. 

P. 371, note on 1273b 19. I incline now to adopt the reading r¢@ sAovrife. 

P. 373, fifteen lines from foot of page, for as he found them cad in existence. 

P. 374, nineteen lines from foot of page, note on 12742 2. Tde Sipov cove 
orfjoa probably means not ‘set up the demos’, as I have interpreted it m ths 
note, but ‘set up the democracy’ (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 22, of rd dp 
waiiordyres). 

P. 375, line 10. As to the meaning of the expression rd Mdexd, see vol. i> 
P- 554: 

P. 376, line 18, for The fact ...1537a 20 sqq.) read See A. lod. c;. 

1. 9 9qq- 

P. 379, line 4, after latter add and which represented the Chalcidian Chara: 
das as a disciple of Zaleucus, the lawgiver of the Italian Locri, a not \0 
friendly rival of the Chalcidic colonies of Italy and Sicily. 

P. 384, line 3, after 155 E add ‘In inscriptions of the Attic period there is 
trace of an exception to this rule’ (Prof. Bywater, Archiv fiir Gesch. der Phe. 

2. 504). See on this subject Sus.‘, vol. i, p. 682. 

P, 384, thirteen lines from foot of page, add 28. iyévero 84 x.r.A, We notic 
that one and the same lawgiver gave laws to all the Thraceward Chalcidians— 
an early indication of the tendency to unity which they afterwards displayed 0 
grouping themselves round Olynthus—and that this lawgiver was 2 citizes 
Rhegium, itself a colony of Chalcis. 


Vou. I. 


- P. xix, end of note, add and in 1312 a 11, 18 all the MSS. have rois pordpy™: 
In 1295 13 also M® P' have pévapyo with 1’, 
P. 11, line 1, colon in place of full stop. 
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P. 11, line 17, colon in place of full stop, 

P. 21, line 9, for rovr read rovr’, 

P. 37, line 13, de/e comma. 

P. 89, line 1, for ac sé read ac s8 utsque. 

P. gr, line 4, after iwepéxovras add See on the subject of this note vol, iii. 
Appendix C. 

P. 93, last line, for have read sometimes show. See vol. iii. Appendix C. 

P. 100, last line, for tyGoots read ty Opois. 

P. 101, fourteen lines from foot of page, after Musurus add See critical note on 
1311 a 36-39. 

P. 104, line 17, after 800? add Yet compare 6 (4). 7. 1293. a 37, where we 
have Aéyouo: 382 rérrapas, not rds rérrapas. 


« P. ros, eleven lines from foot of page, after in place of it add (with Madvig, 
Adversaria Critica, 1. 468 sq.). 


P. 117, line 5, after émyapid{era: add In § (8). 6. 1341 a 34, however, Vet. 
Int. renders éwexwpiacey by devenst, if the text is correct. 

P. 126, line 20, for dAAavoxparas read tAAavoxparas (see vol. iv. p. 431). 

P, 126, line 21, after -as add and -es. 

P. 144, seven lines from foot of page, read xricayres. 

P. 156, three lines from foot of page. This is one of several passages in 
which it is doubtful which word in the sentence is the subject and which the 
predicate. Among these passages are the following—3. 6, 1278b 11, 3. 7. 
1279 a 26 8q., 3. 13. 1283 b 42 sqq. I have followed most of the translators 
and commentators in the view I have taken on this question in my notes on 
these passages, but there is much to be said for the opposite view, and I do not 
feel sure that Iam right. In 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 18, dvaysaioy ydp ebwoplay iwap- 
xe Trois woAlrais, woAtras 8¢ ovro:, the word woAfra: seems to be the predicate 
(see also 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 5 8q.); yet in 3. I. 1275 a 22 8q., where rdv dwAds 
worirny is taken up in woAlrns 82 «.7.A., wodlrns is clearly the subject of the 
sentence (see also 6 (4). 3. 12908 7 8q.). 

P. 186, line 4, Sus. supplies woAsrelass, not wéAeot, with rais Snpoxparicais, 
perhaps rightly (cp. 7 (5). 8 1308 b 33 8q.). 

P. 189, fifteen lines from foot of page, dele comma. 

P. 191, line 4, after Hat. 1. 97. 2 add and Plato, Rep. 347 A-D. 

P. 191, three lines from foot of page, after conduct add (This remark is 
borrowed from Hobbes, Leviathan, c. 19, ‘Now in monarchy the private 
interest is the same with the public. The riches, power, and honour of 
a monarch arise only from the riches, strength, and reputation of his sub- 
jects ’, etc.). 

P. 196, seven lines from foot of page, after preferred add The next dwopla is 
whether the version of justice put forward by the partisans of oligarchy and 
democracy is satisfactory. This dropla is discussed in c. 9. 

P. 199, line 12, after spoariOéva: add For dparpove: cp. epi dvawvois 2.4712 
6, sparrov piv ydp 7d fou Tod wpd-yparos dpa:povcs. 

P. 204, line 18, for Cf. read Cp. 

P. 206, seventeen lines from foot of page, dele Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309 a 36. 

P. 210, line 6, after force add comma, 
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P. 212, twelve lines from foot of page, before 40. add BO. wepi piv ow rs 
E\Awv fore 1s rapes Abyos. Cp. Iept paxpofidryres 2. 465 2 19, wepl pov of 
vom Drow Erepos Aéyos. 

P. 220, line 10, after the true one add A distinction is, in fact, drawn 4 
6 (4). 14. 1298 b 8 sqq. between alperol and xAnpwrol ta wpoapirer. 

P. 238, line 15, after wérec@a: add Cp. Aristoph. Eq. 384 3q.- 

P. 358, eight lines from foot of page, add In Nymphis, Fragm. 15 (Mille. 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 3.15) we read Maveavias . .. rd rijs Xedprys éferOaw répepo. 

P. 260, eleven lines from foot of page, after Kingship? add It would sen 
from Diod. 15. 60. § that the office of the rayés might be so classed. 

P. 264, eight lines from foot of page, see above on p. 260. 

P. 267, seventeen lines from foot of page, for "Empergs read 'Empirys. 

P. 272, line 19, after 31 qq. add In this passage Aristotle is speaking ¢ 
Kingship in both wéAes and dyn (cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 35), whereas in the 
passage before us he seems to refer only to Kingships in wéAess (cp. 12855 13, 
7a xara wédiy, and 16, éy rais dAAats wéAcow, and also c. 15. 1286 b 7-10). 

P. 272, six lines from foot of page, for rév read rdv. 

P. 288 (and p. 418), page-heading, after NOTES aad fall stop. 

P. 303, eleven lines from foot of page, after rule) add and Polyb. 6 2. 14 
Hultsch. 

P. 308, line 2, for veapyévraw read izapyévren. 

P. 312, line 1, for wep read wepi. 

P. 317, twelve lines from foot of page, after Protag. 323 D 9q. add ani 
Seneca, Epist. 123, nemo est casu bonus. 

P. 318, line 11, defore latter add the. 

P. 343, line 6. Perhaps it is more likely that Megalopolis was founded» 
B.C. 370 than in B.c. 369. See Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 319, note ; 
(Part 2, c 78), and Frazer, Pausanias 4. 307. 

P. 345, line 8, end of note, add Cp. also Plin. Epist. 1. 30. 5. 

P. 36a, eighteen lines from foot of page, or Gopoadels read Ovpoude’. 

P. 363, twenty-two lines from foot of page, after rovrow add and Hep eet 
Cees 2.439 a 5, dorm rovroy roy Tpéxov Bwpicplva. 

P. 370, five lines from foot of page, after military duties add and provides 
the Laws (see vol. i. p. 446) that the Nomophylakes are not to remain in ofixe 
after they have attained seventy years of age. 

P. 385, line 5, for dceferOdy read Refer Oar. 

P. 386, seven lines from foot of page, a/fer other laws also add For rov dr 
éxelyou rivés cp. Plut. Solon, c. 12, rods dwd rod Meyaxdéous. 

P. 387, three lines from foot of page, ‘all other’. It is possible that rd dus 
means here ‘ other things than rd wept rds wodsrelas (30) ’, and not, as I have 
taken these words to mean, ‘ other things than syssitia and the divisioa into 
classes’. 

P. 414, line 17, after Greece add But Aristotle's main object is to place the 
gymnasium of the elders in the immediate neighbourhood, and under the ¢¥ 
of the chief magistrates. It must, therefore, be situated, like the agora, mde 
the hill on which the chief magistrates dwell. 
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P. 418, eighteen lines from foot of Page, after contracts add at any rate those 
which were made in the agora. 

P. 428, line 3, after Gayarov add For the thought cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1100 b 
35 844- 

P. 428, line 18, after 116 b 8 sqq. add and Eth. Nic. g. ro. 1134 b 3 sq. 

P. 433, thirteen lines from foot of page, for dxovorrey read dxovovres. 

P. 434, line 4, for BeAnore read BiAniore. 

P. 475, line 11, affer 1. 254) add In Tept vedrnros wat yypws 1. 467 b 11, dua 
3t wal wept dvanvoys dvayxaioy tows rds alias elweiv: ivias yap Trav (sor 
(cp. Hept dvyarvofs 1. 470b 9 sqq.) &a rotro cupPalya 7d (iv wai rd pr Cir, 
and 31. 480b 13, 19 sq., Aristotle seems to make some concessions to this view. 

P. 483, ten lines from foot of page, after life add Cp. also Mept Savov 3. 
457 & 3 8qq. 

P. 487, nineteen lines from foot of page. My rendering of -yivera: ydp «.7.A. is 
that of the translators generally, but it would be possible to translate the words, 
‘for in a way exercise results to the bodies [of the children)’. Cp. 7 (5). 6. 
1305 b 3, ylyveras warddvors, and 7 (§). 11. 13148 30, ylyverat owrnpla rais 
rupavvlat, 

P. 491, nine lines from foot of page, before Compare add and Frazer, 
Pausanias 3. 492. 

P. 497, twenty lines from foot of page. We need not perhaps interpret 
Sippho@a so strictly as to infer from it, as I have done here, that Aristotle 
intended the education of his fature citizens to be carried on beyond twenty-one, 
though it is on other grounds not improbable that he did so. 

P. 500, line 1a, for dlug read elxp. 

P. 500, line 20, after 1366 a 36 sqq. add and see explanatory note on 
1258 a Io. 

P. 505, line 1, for epdvOavow read tydybayvor. 

P. 507, line 2, after 1319 b 19 8qq. add Cp. also Thuc. 8. 89. 3 (7@ rootry 
o +. &y wep). 

“ep. 507, twelve lines from foot of page, after u40now add comma. 

P. 509, fourteen lines from foot of page, after himself add (cp. Athen. 
Deipn. 18 a sq.). 

P. 509, last line but one, for dy read dy. 

P. 524, line 2, after c. 34.1. 4 add and c. 48. 1.16, rais d[-yop] ais. 

P. 524, line 7, for un read py). 

P. 525, nine lines from foot of page, after fifteen add As to light and heavy 
gymnastic exercises see Frazer, Pausanias 4. 103. 

P. 535, line 4, after 503 a 23 sqq. add Tept Srvov 1. 4548 26, Stay bwepBddAy 
roy xpdvov & Sivaras xpévy Te worely. 

P. 545, seventeen lines from foot of page, for Muller read Miiller. 

P. 548, three lines from foot of page, de/e the first comma. 

P. 557, line 11, for rq read rh. 

P. 559, four lines from foot of page, add As to rhythm and melody see 
Abert, Die Lehre vom Ethos in der griechischen Musik, pp. §3~56. 

P. 575, nineteen lines from foot of page, read 5$. 
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